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For  completely  dependable 
sure-fire  ignition 


Splitdorf  Model  VA 
Double  Magneto 


Splitdorf  Magnetos  for  aircraft 
are  built  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  vital  requirements  of 
the  service  and  with  seasoned 
experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  magnetos  for  both  govern- 
ment and  commercial  ships. 

The  extreme  importance  of 
utmost  dependability  under 
severe  conditions  has  been  the 
foremost  consideration  in  their 
design  and  construction.  They 
are  built  for  absolute  reliability 
—  for  sure-fire  ignition  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  Splitdorf  Model  VA 
Double  Magneto,  illustrated  op- 
posite, has  independent  electrical 
circuits,  produces  four  double 
sparks  per  revolution,  either 
synchronized  or  staggered,  and 
is  suitable  for  the  heaviest  types 
of  engines  with  from  four  to 
twelve  cylinders.  This  instru- 
ment is  provided  with  30  degrees 
advance. 

Full  information  on  this  model 
and  other  Splitdorf  magnetos 
for  air  service  sent  on  request. 
Splitdorf  Electrical  Company, 
392  High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Subsidiary  of  Splitdorf-Bethle- 
hem  Electrical  Company. 
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IS  something  to  think  about . . .  For 
many  a  good  propeller  has  been 
cut  off  in  its  prime  by  hefty  slugs  of 
water  thrown  up  by  a  poorly  designed 
float.  And  now  Fairchild  engineers 
have  developed  a  float  bottom  that 
throws  no  spray.  This  concave  V- 
bottom  planes  better  —  permitting 
quicker  takeoff  than  the  ordinary 
V-bottom.  In  rough  water  the  sharp 
V  at  the  keel  breaks  the  shock  and 
allows  softer  landings. 

These  Fairchild  floats  are  of  com- 
posite construction.  With  their  dur- 
alumin covering  over  a  bolted  wood 
frame,  they  retain  the  advantages  of 
all-metal  floats  in  not  absorbing 
water.  Yet  this  Fairchild  construction  eliminates  the  dif- 
ficulty, found  in  all-metal  floats  of  making  a  riveted  seam 
permanently  watertight. 

The  joints  in  Fairchild  floats  are  sealed  by  use  of  a  tape 
impregnated  with  a  special  waterproof  and  non-harden- 
ing glue.  By  clamping  this  tape  between  the  metal  cover- 


ing and  the  wood  frame  with  dur- 
alumin bolts,  a  flexible  joint  is  ob- 
tained which  stays  watertight  in 
any  climate.  y 

In  the  air,  as  in  the  water,  Fair- 
childfloatsare  scientifically  designed 
to  offer  the  minimum  resistance. 
The  tails  are  streamlined  instead 
of  being  squared  off,  and  'planes 
equipped  with  these  floats  have  a 
surprisingly  high  speed.  The  well 
streamlined  nose  is  formed  by  a 
detachable  bumper  of  heavy  canvas 
stuffed  with  Kapok.  This  bumper 
nose  serves  to  protect  the  float 
from  damage  and  can  be  replaced 
if  necessary. 

Floats  are  now  in  production  and  ready  for  delivery  for 
airplanes  of  2500  to  4000  lbs.  gross  weight.  Other  sizes  are 
being  developed. 

Metalboat  Division:  Fairchild  Airplane  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Subsidiary  of  Fairchild  Aviation  Corporation, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


•   •  • 


FAIRCHILD  PONTOONS 


"fairchild  airplane  manufacturing  corporation, 
farmingdale,  long  island,  n.  y. 

I  would  like  lo  have  your  pontoon  catalog. 
1   {  contemplate  buying}  * 

 engine. 
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The  Boeing  Airplane  Company- 
has,  and  is  developing  pro- 
cesses, machinery  and  equip- 
ment *  *  *  *  every  improvement  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  world  acceptance  of  the 
airplane  as  a  standard,  rather  than  the 
exceptional  mode  of  transportation. 

Every  mechanical  equipment  that  is  a 
leader  in  its  line  *  *  *  *  that  will  improve  our 
methods  of  manufacture  »  »  *  *  is  used  by  us. 

Boeing  Airplane  Co. 

Seattle,  Washington 


kJM  ail    by    Air    and    Speed    i  t    T  h  e  r  o 
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Three  Great  Curtiss  Military  Aeroplanes 


44HAWK"  Standard  Pursuit  type  of  the  U.  S. 

Army  Air  Corps. 

4*FALCON"         Standard  Observation  and  Attack 

type  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps. 

And  Now  — 

"CONDOR"  The  latest  development  in  bombing 

aeroplanes  for  the  Air  Corps.  De- 
veloped under  the  Curtiss  system  of  Group  Engineering, 
in  cooperation  with  Air  Corps  experts,  and  already 
credited,  in  preliminary  tests,  with  a  performance  far 
surpassing  standard  types. 


The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Co.,  inc. 

Offices:  Clinton  Road,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Factories:  Garden  City  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Interesting  features 
of  the  Ford  tri-motored 
transport 


The  Ford  tri-motored  transport 
has  been  built  strictly  for  earning 
its  way  in  the  air  by  carrying  loads 
swiftly,  regularly  and  safely  at 
a  minimum  of  expense  to  the  air- 
line operator. 

The  size  of  the  plane  has  been 
selected  to  fit  the  greatest  range 
of  commercial  use  and  the  widest 
field  of  operations  under  present 
conditions.  Things  as  they  are, 
not  as  the  industry  hopes  they 
will  be,  govern  aviation  today. 
The  Ford  monoplane  is  built  to 
meet  today's  needs. 

It  is  a  ten-passenger,  cabined 
transport  monoplane  with  tank 
capacity  for  five  hours'  fuel.  The 
power  is  furnished  by  three  Wright 
Whirlwind  engines  giving  a  total 
of  645  horsepower. 

The  entire  plane  is  built  of 
duralumin,  a  copper-aluminum 
alloy  as  strong  as  structural  steel 
but  only  one-third  as  heavy.  The 
plane  is  weather-proof  and  needs 
only  to  be  kept  clean  to  prevent 
corrosion  even  though  left  out-of- 


^  7*  r  DIVISION  oF  . 


doors  for  long  periods.  This  has 
been  proved  in  actual  practice. 

Every  part  of  the  monoplane 
is  replaceable  direct  from  factory 
stock.  One  of  the  many  advan- 
tages of  its  metal  construction  is 
that  replacement  parts  fit.  All  sec- 
tions are  simple  in  outline,  easy  to 
repair  and  every  rivet  in  the  plane 
can  be  inspected.  We  know  of  no 
other  plane  which  allows  inspec- 
tion of  the  inside  of  the  wings 
without  taking  off  the  covering. 
Ease  of  inspection  in  the  Ford 
monoplane  is  further  assurance  of 
continued  safe  operation. 

The  landing  gear  is  of  striking 
interest.  The  most  modern  shock- 
absorbing  equipment,  rubber  discs 
and  oleo  cylinders,  is  built  in.  The 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 


wheel  tread  is  sixteen  feet  five 
inches.  Each  wheel  has  a  brake 
which  operates  independently  of 
the  other.  These  not  only  shorten 
the  run  after  landings,  but  also 
facilitate  cross  and  down  wind 
taxying  and  reduce  the  number  of 
men  required  for  ground  handling. 

Here  we  can  give  but  the  barest 
description  of  the  plane.  How- 
ever, in  our  new  booklet  of  more 
than  thirty  pages — "The  New 
Era  of  Transportation" — you  can 
learn  what  this  advanced  ship 
really  is,  and  what  it  has  done. 
We  suggest  you  write  for  this 
booklet.  It  contains,  in  addition, 
much  valuable  information  on 
forming  and  operating  air-lines — 
information  based  on  experience 
on  the  Ford  air-lines.  And  any 
other  information  you  wish  on 
technical,  experimental,  construc- 
tion and  operation  work  of  Ford 
ships  will  be  gladly  furnished. 
The  Stout  Metal  Airplane  Co. 

Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
Dearborn,  Michigan 
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THE  DOLE  PACIFIC  RACE 


THE  Jl'oolc-roc  piloted  by  Arthur 
C.  ("Art")  Goebel,  the  famous 
West  Coast  stunt  flier,  and 
navigated  by  Lieutenant  W.  V.  Davis 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  won  the  first  prize 
of  $25,000  in  the  Dole  air  race  across 
the  Pacific  from  the  mainland  to 
Hawaii.  Arriving  at  Wheeler  Field, 
Honolulu,  at  12:23:33  p.  m.  (6:53:33 
p.  m.  Eastern  daylight-saving  time), 
his  time  in  the  air  was  26  hours,  17 
minutes  and  33  seconds. 

At  2:20  p.  m.  (8:52  p.  m.  Eastern 
daylight-saving  time)  the  Aloha  pi- 
loted by  Martin  Jensen  of  Honolulu 
and  navigated  by  Paul  Schluter  of  San 
Francisco,  landed  at  Wheeler  Field, 
taking  the  second  prize,  $10,000.  Jen- 
sen's flying  time  was  28  hours  and  16 
minutes. 

The  Woolaroc's  average  speed  on 
the  flight  was  computed  as  92  miles  an  hour  and  the  Aloha's 
86.4  miles  an  hour. 

The  two  other  planes  which  left  Oakland  airport  in  the 
race — the  Golden  Eagle  and  the  Miss  Dor  an — are  still 
unaccounted  for.  Jack  Frost  was  the  pilot  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  and  Gordon  Scott,  its  navigator.  Auggie  Pedlar  was 
the  pilot  of  the  Miss  Doran,  Lieutenant  V.  R.  Knope,  the 
navigator,  and  Miss  Mildred  Doran,  passenger. 

Of  the  fifteen  planes  entered  in  the  transpacific  race, 
eight  started,  and  two  arrived  safely.  Death  crossed  one 
of  the  entrants  from  the  starter's  list  when  the  Tremaine 
low-wing  monoplane,  piloted  by  Lieutenant  George  W.  D. 
Covell,  crashed  into  Point  Loma  August  10th  on  its  trial 
flight,  killing  him  and  his  navigator,  Lieutenant  Richard  S. 
Waggener,  both  San  Diego  naval  fliers. 

On  August  11th  the  Spirit  of  Los  Angeles,  a  twin-mo- 
tored triplane,  nose-dived  into  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
was  wrecked.  The  three  members  of  the  crew,  James  L. 
Giffin,  pilot.  Ted  Lundgren,  navigator,  and  Lawrence 
\\  eill,  passenger,  were  uninjured. 

Another  entrant  was  killed  on  August  12th  when  Captain 
Arthur  V.  Rogers,  British  war  ace,  crashed  in  his  Bryant 


Art  Goebel,  winner  of  the  Dole  race 


Los  Angeles. 

Two  entries,  those  of  Robert  Fowler 
and  Frank  Clark,  withdrew  as  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory 
planes,  and  one  was  unable  to  get  away 
from  his  home  hangar  with  his  new 
plane. 

Planes  and  pilots  were  required  to 
pass  examinations  by  Department  of 
Commerce  officials,  Lieutenant  B.  H. 
Wyatt,  U.  S.  N.,  conducted  the  navi- 
gation tests. 

The  subject  of   qualifications  and 
competency  of  pilots,  navigators  and 
planes   came  up  and   a  controversy 
arose  between  some  of  the  pilots  and 
the  official  inspectors  regarding  the  de- 
cision to  postpone  the  race.  An  agree- 
ment was  reached  and  the  start  of 
the  race  was  scheduled  for  noon  of 
August  16th  instead  of  August  12th. 
The  night  before  the  race  Oakland  airport  was  the 
scene  of  busy  preparations) — caterpillar  tractors  towing 
rollers  were  hard  at  work  leveling  and  hardening  the  7000 
foot  runway,  water  wagons  were  laying  the  dust,  and  fire 
engines  and  "crash  equipment"  were  stationed  on  the  field 
in  case  of  need.    At  dawn  nine  planes  were  on  the  line, 
the  center  of  interest  of  thousands  of  spectators  who  ar- 
rived at  the  airport  long  before  sunrise. 

The  entrants  in  order  of  starting,  which  was  decided 
by  the  drawing  of  lots,  were : 

1.  Oklahoma — Travel  Air  monoplane.  Pilot — Bennett 
H.  Griffin,  Oklahoma  City.  Navigator — Al  Henley,  Bar- 
tlesville,  Okla.  Entered  by  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Com- 
pany of  Okahoma  City. 

2.  El  Encanto — monoplane  designed  by  Lieutenant  God- 
dard  and  built  under  his  supervision.  Pilot — Lieutenant 
Norman  Goddard,  U.  S.  N.  R.,  San  Diego.  Na/igator — 
Lieutenant  Kenneth  Hawkins,  U.  S.  N.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
Fuel  capacity  of  plane,  360  gallons,  wing  area,  283.5  square 
feet. 

3.  Pabco  Flyer — Breese  monoplane.  Pilot — Major  Liv- 
ingston Irving,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  flying  alone.    Fuel  ca- 

monoplane,  the  Angel  of  Los  Angeles,  on  a  test  flight  near     pacity  of  plane  380  gallons ;  wing  area,  260  square  feet. 


Nine  of  the  Dole  race  airplanes  lined  up  for  the  start  at  Oakland  airport. 


Underwood  &  Underwood. 
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Captain  Paul  Schluter. 


Entry  backed  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Berke- 
ley paraffin  companies. 

4.  Golden  Eagle  — 
Lockhead  "Vega" 
monoplane.  P  i  1  o  t — 
John  W.  Frost,  San 
Francisco.  Navigator 
— 'Gordon  Scott,  Los 
Angeles.  Fuel  capacity 
of  plane,  350  gallons ; 
wing  area.  260  square 
feet.  Entered  by  the 
San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner. 

5.  Miss  Dora  n-r 
Buhl  biplane.  Pilot — 
John  A.  Pedlar,  Flint, 
Mich.  Navigator 
— Vilas  R.  K  n  o  p  e  , 
U.  S.  N.,  San  Francis- 
co. Passenger  —  Miss 
Mildred  Doran,  Flint, 

Mich.  Fuel  capacity  of  plane,  400  gallons ;  wing  area,  350 
square  feet.  Flight  backed  by  William  F.  Malloska, 
Flint,  Mich. 

6.  City  of  Peoria — Air  King  biplane.  Pilot — Charles  W. 
Parkhurst,  Lomax,  111.  Navigator— Ralph  C.  Lowes, 
Peoria,  111.  Fuel  capacity  of  plane,  372  gallons;  wing 
area,  342  square  feet.  Entered  by  the  National  Airways 
System  of  Lomax,  111. 

7.  Aloha — Breese  monoplane.  Pilot — Martin  Jensen, 
Honolulu.  Navigator — Paul  Schluter,  San  Francisco. 
Fuel  capacity  of  plane,  400  gallons ;  wing  area,  260  square 
feet;  gross  weight,  4985  pounds.  Financed  by  popular 
subscription  in  Honolulu. 

8.  Woolaroc — Travel  Air  monoplane.  Pilot — Arthur 
C.  Goebel,  Los  Angeles.  Navigator — Lieutenant  W.  C. 
Davis,  U.  S.  N.,  San  Diego.  Fuel  capacity  of  plane,  425 
gallons;  wing  area,  310  square  feet;  maximum  speed,  125 
m.  p.  h.    Financed  by  The  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

9.  Dallas  Spirit — Swallow  monoplane.  Pilot — Captain 
William    P.   Erwin,    Dallas,  Texas. 

Navigator — Alvin  Eicbwaldt.  Fuel 
capacity  of  plane,  460  gallons ;  wing 
area,  330  square  feet ;  estimated  cruis- 
ing speed,  105  m.  p.  h.,  over  a  radius 
of  4,500  miles;  weight,  fully  loaded, 
5,650  pounds. 

All  of  the  planes  were  equipped  with 
Wright  Whirlwind  engines. 

Before  the  start  entry  number  6, 
the  Spirit  of  Peoria,  was  disqualified 
because  the  inspectors  decided  that  the 
plane  had  insufficient  fuel  capacity. 

Noon — The  race  is  on ! 

The  Oklahoma-  moves  down  the  run- 
way and  leaves  the  ground  just  at 
noon.  Goddard's  El  Encanto  streaks 
over  the  starting  line,  veers  off  the 
path  at  the  4,500  foot  mark  and  turns 
over,  crumpling  the  left  wing  and  rip- 
ping off  the  landing  gear.  Neither 
Goddard  nor  Hawkins  are  hurt. 

Major  Irving"s  Pabco  Flyer  roars 
down  the  line,  but  is  unable  to  get 
more  than  a  few  feet  off  the  ground. 

His  plane  is  towed  off  the  runway  and  "Gassing  up' 


P.  &  A.  Photo. 

Lieutenant  William  J.  Davis. 


takes  its  place  at  the 
end  of  the  line  for  an- 
other trial. 

The  Golden  Eagle 
takes  the  air  at  2700 
feet  and  is  200  feet  up 
at  the  end  of  the  run- 
way. 

The  Miss  Dora  n 
makes  a  fine  run  and 
takes  off  easily. 

The  Aloha  gets  off 
at  2,500  feet. 

The  Woolaroc  cross- 
es the  line  and  is  off 
at  3,000  feet. 

Then  the  Dallas 
Spirit  hops  safely  off. 

At  12:43  the  Miss 
Doran  comes  back  with 
her  niotor  missing  and 
makes  a  good  landing 
despite  the  load  of  fuel. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Oklahoma  circles  back  over  the 
airport. 

And  yet  another,  the  Dallas  Spirit,  returns,  but  with 
slight  damage  on  landing.  A  window  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fuselage,  for  the  navigator  to  sight  through,  tore  open  dur- 
ing flight,  the  wind  ripped  the  fuselage  covering  loose,  and 
was  the  cause  of  Captain  Erwin's  return. 

The  Oklahoma  lands  safely. 

Major  Irving  starts  down  the  runway  again  in  his  Pabco 
Flyer.  The  plane  gets  up  in  the  air  at  2500  feet,  but 
crashes  at  the  end  of  the  runway.  Irving  is  unin- 
jured. 

After  repairing  the  motor,  at  2:03  the  Miss  Doran 
crosses  the  starting  line  again. 

Erwin  and  Griffin  give  up  hope  of  taking  off  that  day 
and  the  Oakland  airport's  busiest  day  ends  with  four  planes 
over  the  Pacific  enroute  over  the  great  circle  steamship  lane 
to  Honolulu — distance  2,407  miles. 

The  Dole  flight  log,  as  given  by  the  Associated  Press, 
was  as  follows  (all  times  being  Pacific 
Standard  Time)  : 


Tuesday,  August  16 
12:31    p.    m. — Monoplane  Golden 

Ea-glc  takes  off  at  Oakland  airport. 
12 :34    p.    m. — Monoplane  Aloha 

takes  off. 

1  :05  p.  m. — Aloha  passes  over  Far- 
allones. 

2:03  p.  m. — Biplane  Miss  Doran 
takes  off  on  second  attempt. 

2 :35  p.  m. — Motorship  Silver  Fir, 
185  miles  out,  reports  Aloha  overhead, 
north  of  direct  course. 

2 :43  p.  m. — Miss  Doran  reported 
passing  Farallones. 

2:50  p.  m. — 'Steamer  Wilhelmina 
reports  Aloha  putting  south  toward 
direct  course. 

2  :55  p.  m. — Destroyer  Meyer  re- 
ports Aloha  200  miles  out,  still  35 
miles  north  of  course. 

4  :00  p.  m. — Destroyer  Hazclwood 
reports  Woolaroc  270  miles  out. 
4:35  p.  m. — Steamship  Wilhelmina 


P.  &  A.  Photo. 
the  Woolaroc. 
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Congratulations  l 


Arthur  C.  Goebel  and 
Lieutenant  Wrru  V*  Davis 

of  the 

"Travel  Air"  Monoplane  "Woolaroc" 


OUR  wonderful  flight  to  Honolulu 


adds  another  chapter  to  aviation 
history.  The  fact  that  you  were  first 
to  arrive  from  a  field  of  fifteen  en- 
trants and  eight  actual  starters  proves 
that  you  made  sincere  preparation  and 
were  truly  masters  of  the  situation. 
We  are  proud  that  you  chose  Phillips 
"Nu- Aviation"  Gasoline  for  this  great 


PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  CO. 


to 


flight. 


General  Offices: 


New  York  Office: 

120  Broadway 


Bartlesville,  Oklahoma 
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reports  message 
from  Woolaroc 
300  miles  out. 

8 :00  p.  m.— De- 
stroyer McDon- 
o  u  g  h  reports 
Woolaroc  3  0  0 
miles  out. 

8 :50  p.  m.— 
Destroyer  Corry 
reports  message 
f  r  o  m  Woolaroc 
517  miles  out. 

11:30  p.  m.— 
A  radio  from  the 
destroyer  Corry 
reports  message 
from  Woolaroc 
750  miles  out. 

Wednesday,  August  17 


They  experi- 
enced no  difficulty 
on  the  entire 
flight  and  were 
both  in  good 
shape  after  the 
trip.  The  fliers 
said  they  had  not 
sighted  water 
since  leaving  the 
Golden  Gate,  un- 
til that  morning. 
They  flew  at  an 
elevation  of  from 
6,000  to  8,000 
feet  and  had  good 
weather    all  the 


The  Breese  monoplane  Aloha  taking  off  for  Honolulu. 


2:00  a.  m. — Steamship  Manukni  reports  through  the 
Army  Signal  Corps,  two  planes  believed  the  Woolaroc  and 
Miss  Dorm,  on  northern  edge  of  course,  to  be  approxi- 
mately midway. 

2  :00  a.  m.— Steamship  City  of  Los  Angeles  reports  in 
messages  received  by  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  Honolulu, 
two  planes,  believed  the  Golden  Eagle  and  Aloha,  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  course,  approximately  midway. 

4:00  a.  m. — Steamship  Manukai  reports  Woolaroc  1485 
miles  on  her  course. 

9:30  a.  m—  Steamship  City  of  Los  Angeles  reported 
Woolaroc  450  miles  from  Honolulu. 

11:05  a.  m. — Mutual  Telephone  Company,  Honolulu, 
received  message  from  Pilot  Goebel  of  Woolaroc,  via, 
Wahiawa  Radio  Station,  that  plane  was  250  miles  from 
Honolulu. 

12  :00  noon — Army  Signal  Corps,  Honolulu,  intercepted 
radiogram  from  Woolaroc  that  the  plane  was  nearing 
Island  of  Oahu. 

12:00  noon — Radio  Corporation  received  report  from 
steamship  City  of  Los  Angeles  that  Woolaroc  "all  well," 
206  miles  from  Honolulu. 

2:39  p.  m. — Army  Signal  Corps,  Honolulu,  reported 
Woolaroc  passed  over  Fort  Ruger,  Island  of  Oahu. 

2  :53  p.  m. — Woolaroc  landed  at  Wheeler  Field,  Hono- 
lulu, winning  first  prize  Dole  flight. 

4:50  p.  m. — Aloha  landed  at 
Wheeler  Field,  Honolulu,  winning 
second  prize  Dole  flight. 

The  arrival  of  the  Woolaroc  at 
Wheeler  Field  was  the  signal  for  a 
tumultous  ovation  by  the  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  waiting  at  the  field.  Goe- 
bel was  reported  nearing  the  field  a 
few  minutes  before  he  landed  by  an 
Army  Air  Corps  squadron  which  had 
flown  out  to  meet  the  fliers.  He  flew 
over  Honolulu  and  circled  the  field 
several  times,  and  upon  landing 
stepped  from  his  plane  dressed  in  a 
plain  business  suit.  Lieutenant  Davis, 
in  his  navy  uniform,  followed  him. 

Governor  Farrington,  General  Lew- 
is, James  Dole,  the  prize  donor,  and 
the  officialdom  of  Honolulu,  greeted 
the  victor,  who  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  was  the  first  one  there. 


PILOT 

MARTIN  JENSEN 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  So 
Telephotograph  of  Martin  Jensen. 


way. 

Following  the 

welcome  by  the  Governor,  army  and  navy  officials,  and 
civilians,  Goebel  and  Davis  left  for  Honolulu,  25  miles 
away,  for  a  "shave  and  a  swim" — Goebel's  first  wish  on 
landing,  when  told  he  could  have  anything  he  wanted. 

Just  as  the  crowds  were  leaving  the  field,  the  Aloha 
appeared  over  the  field.  Cheers  and  shouts  went  up  again 
for  the  second  prize  winner !  Leis  were  heaped  on  Jensen, 
Schluter  and  Mrs.  Jensen  who  was  there  to  greet  her  hus- 
band. They  had  been  lost  but  after  four  hours  wander- 
ing found  their  location  and  made  for  Wheeler  Field. 

Goebel,  praising  his  navigator,  said:  "The  course  was 
aimed  to  hit  Maui  or  Molokai  about  9  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing and  that's  just  what  we  did.  I  saw  the  dim  shore  of 
Molokai  in  the  distance  and,  boy,  that  was  a  joyful  feeling! 

"  'Twas  but  a  moment  later  that  Lieutenant  Davis  pointed 
out  Maui.  We  were  flying  at  an  altitude  of  9000  feet 
and  in  another  hour  we  were  over  land.  That  settled  it. 
I  knew  my  calculations  were  correct.  These  were  made 
months  in  advance.  We  had  gasoline  enough  for  five  hours' 
flying  when  we  landed  at  Wheeler  Field.  That  would 
have  taken  us  nearly  600  miles  further  without  any 
trouble." 

The  Woolaroc  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  planes  that 
carried  radio  transmitting  apparatus,  and  so  was  the  only 
one  reporting  its  position.  The  Woolaroc  and  the 
Golden  Eagle  were  equipped  to  receive  messages  and  the 
army  radio  beacon  signals. 

Martin  Jensen  believes  that  if  he 
had  a  radio  set  aboard  they  would  have 
arrived  first.  He  said :  "This  was 
demonstrated  when  we  lost  three  hours 
Wednesday  morning  circling  about 
waiting  for  high  noon  in  order  for 
Captain  Paul  Schluter,  my  navigator, 
to  shoot  the  sun  and  get  his  "position, 
before  we  could  proceed.  And  when 
he  got  it,  we  gave  her  the  gun  and  ap- 
proximately two  hours  later  hit  the 
Island  of  Oahu  right  on  the  nose  and 
ten  minutes  later  had  landed  at 
Wheeler  Field  to  the  accompany- 
ing shouts  and  cheers  of  the  crowd." 

"The  preliminary  examination  ofjhe 
gas  tanks  showed  that  we  had  about 
five  gallons  of  gas,  or  about  half  an 
hour  of  flying  time  left  to  us." 

But  all  the  celebrations  over  the 
successful  flights  of  the  Woolaroc  and 
the  Aloha..    (Continued  on  page  366) 
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First  and  Second — in  the  Hawaiian  Flight 
Art  Goebel's  Travel  Air  "Woolaroc" 
Martin  Jensen's  Breese  "Aloha" 

WERE  EQUIPPED  WITH 

Pioneer  Instruments 


\ 


rT™'HEY  used  Pioneer  Compasses,  Speed 
and  Drift  Indicator,  Bank  and  Turn 
Indicator,  Air  Speed  Indicator,  Rate 
of   Climb   Indicator,   Altimeter,  etc. 


PIONEER.  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY  BROOKLYN  NEW  YORK  USA 


,/ 
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Art  Goebel  says: 


**My  winning  the  Dole  prize  for  the 
California  to  Hawaii  flight  was  the 
result  of  having  a  real  navigator, 
good  instruments,  fuel  and  a 
Travel  Air  Monoplane  which  never 
faltered.  D 


X 


TRAVEL  AIR  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Factory  and  General  Offices 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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MORE  LONG-DISTANCE  FLIGHTS 


Wide  World. 

Edward  Schlee  and  William  Brock,  round  the  world  travelers,  and  their  Stinson  plane. 


Around-theJWorld 

EDWARD  F.  SCHLEE,  president  of  the 
Wayco  Oil  Corporation,  and  William 
Brock,  his  pilot,  are  attempting  to  circle  the 
globe  by  air  in  15  days.  They  flew  from 
Detroit  to  Curtiss  Field,  L.  I.,  on  August 
22nd,  to  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Maine,  August 
25th,  and,  on  the  26th,  to  Harbor  Grace,  New- 
foundland, their  official  starting  point.  A 
special  runway  had  been  built  at  Harbor 
Grace  airpjrt  and  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  the  New  York  City  weather  bu- 
reau to  have  weather  reports  sent  by  radio 
to  Cape  Race  and  relayed  by  telephone  to 
Harbor  Grace. 

At  5:14  a.  m.  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
August  27th,  they  hopped  off  from  Harbor 
Grace  for  Croydon  Airport,  London,  Eng- 
land. The  weather  conditions  were  ideal  for 
the  take-off.  They  had  put  aboard,  the  even- 
ing before,  350  gallons  of  gasoline,  filling  all 
their  tanks  and  storing  an  extra  supply  in 
five-gallon  tins  in  the  fuselage.  After  seven 
hours'  sleep,  Schlee  and  Brock  arrived  at  the 
Harbor  Grace  field  about  five  o'clock  and 
got  away  with  little  delay,  flying  straight 
into  a  rainbow. 

After  covering  about  sixty  miles,  they  ran 
into  squalls.  From  then  on  they  flew 
through  storms,  fog  and  high  winds.  Dur- 
ing the  night  they  battled  through  the  most 
terrific  storm  of  all  and  were  lost  for 
three  'hours  in  .the  fog  over  England.  By 
dropping  messages  asking  for  their  location, 
they  attracted  the  attention  of  a  life-saving 
station  at  Seaton,  Devon,  which  wrote  the 
name  of  the  town  in  white  letters  on  the  sand 
and  ran  up  the  British  flag.  The  flyers  then 
certain  that  they  were  in  England,  got  their 
bearing  and  headed  straight  for  London. 

At  4 :23  a.  m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
they  arrived  at  Croydon  airport  and  made  a 
perfect  landing.  Their  flying  time  from 
Harbor  Grace  to  Croydon  was  23  hours  9 
minutes.  Their  gasoline  tanks  contained  85 
gallons  after  the  transatlantic  flight. 

The  next  morning  at  8:31  o'clock  (3:31 
■i.  m.  Eastern  Standard  Time)  Schlee  and 
Brock  took  off  for  Munich,  Germany.  This 
second  leg  of  their  flight  around  the  world 
was  completed  at  4  p.  m.  (10  a.  m.  Eastern 
Standard  Time)  when  they  landed  at  the 
flying  field  at  Munich. 

Another  good  night's  rest  and  the  globe 
hoppers  soared  away  from  Munich  at  6:35 
a.  m.,  Berlin  Time,  for  Belgrade,  Jugoslavia. 

Their  Stinson-Detroiter  monoplane  chris- 
tened "Pride  of   Detroit"  won  this  year's 


National  Air  Tour.  It  has  since  been 
equipped  with  a  new  Wright  Whirlwind  en- 
gine. A  200-gallon  fuel  tank  on  which  the 
pilots  will  sit  has  been  installed  in  the  cabin. 
There  are  two  40-gallon  wing  tanks  and 
twenty-six  5-gallon  containers  are  to  be 
carried  in  the  plane  on  the  longest  leg  of  the 
flight,  which  will  be  nearly  2,500  miles.  The 
plane  has  a  total  gas  capacity  of  410  gallons  ; 
22  gallon  oil  tank.  Its  weight,  empty,  is 
2,040  pounds ;  high  speed,  128.5  m.p.h.  at 
1,960  r.p.m.  A  complete  description  of  the 
Stinson-Detroiter  monoplane  was  published 
in  the  August  issue  of  Aero  Digest. 

The  plane  will  use  wheels  for  the  entire 
flight ;  the  engine  will  be  changed  at  Tokio. 
They  have  a  radio  receiving  set  for  use 
as  an  aid  to  navigation  on  several  legs  of  the 
flight  over  which  radio  beacons  are  operated. 

In  addition  to  the  Pioneer  earth  inductor 
compass,  the  plane  is  carrying  a  magnetic 
compass  and  a  British  periodic  compass.  A 
rubber  "airaft"  and  the  200-gallon  fuselage 
tank,  which  can  be  emptied  and  sealed  if  the 
plane  is  forced  down  at  sea,  will  act  as  flo- 
tation gear. 

The  route  to  be  followed  by  the  flyers  and 
the  length  of  the  various  legs  of  the  flight  is: 

Harbor  Grace,  Newfoundland,  to  London, 
England,  2,350  miles ;  to  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
460  miles  ;  to  Belgrade,  Jugoslavia,  610  miles  ; 
to  Constantinople,  Turkey,  500  miles ;  to 
Aleppo,  Syria,  590  miles ;  to  Baghdad,  Irak, 
485  miles ;  to  Bundar  Abbas,  Persia,  885 
miles ;  to  Karachi,  India.  710  miles ;  to 
Allahabad,  India,  925  miles ;  to  Calcutta, 
India,  485  miles ;  to  Rangoon,  India,  665 
miles ;  to  Hue,  French  Indo  China,  775 
miles:   to   Manila,   Philippine  Islands,  890 


miles;  to  Tokio,  Japan  (radio  beacon),  1,820 
miles;  to  Sand  Island  of  Midway  Islands 
(radio  beacon),  2,480  miles;  to  Honolulu, 
Hawaiian  Islands  (radio  beacon),  1,440 
miles ;  to  San  Francisco,  2,400  miles ;  to 
Cheyenne,  925  miles ;  to  Chicago,  865  miles ; 
to  Detroit,  257  miles ;  to  Harbor  Grace, 
1,550  mliles.  Total  mileage,  22,067  miles. 
Total  estimated  flying  time,  240  hours. 

Edward  S.  Evans  and  Linton  Wells,  by 
means  of  airplanes,  boat  and  train,  circum- 
navigated the  globe  in  28  days,  14  hours  and 
36  minutes.  By  using  their  plane  over  the 
entire  course  of  20,845  miles,  Schlee  and 
Brock  hope  to  return  to  Harbor  Grace  in  15 
days.    Mr.  Schlee  lis  financing  the  flight. 

Georgia-Brazil 

pAUL  R.  REDFERN  took  off  alone  in  his 
1  Stinson-Detroiter  monoplane,  The  Port 
of  Brunswick,  from  Glynn  Isle  Beach, 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  at  12 :46  p.  m.  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  August  25th,  for  a  4,600- 
mile  flight  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Except  for  a  steamer's  report  that  he  had 
been  sighted  300  miles  east  of  the  Bahama 
Islands  on  the  afternoon  of  August  25th,  no 
further  news  has  been  heard  regarding  him. 
His  gasoline  supply  of  520  gallons  was  cal- 
culated to  last  about  52  hours.  Therefore,  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  not  in  the  air  after 
4 :30  p.  m.  August  27th. 

Gales  were  reported  to  have  swept  across 
Redfern's  plotted  course,  which  may  have 
blown  him  off  his  course.  If  he  was  forced 
down  in  the  w'lds  of  South  America,  it  may 
be  weeks  and  even  months  before  word  is 
received  from  him 

On  the  performance  tests  the  gross  weight 
of  his  plane  was  4,790  pounds,  with  pilot  and 
passenger,  400  gallons  of  gasoline  and  5  gal- 
lons of  oil;  weight  empty,  2,100  pounds. 
The  wing  loading  was  16.4  pounds  per  square 
foot;  power  loading,  21.8  pounds  per  square 
foot ;  take-off,  2,100  feet  in  32  seconds ;  high 
speed,  128  miles  per  hour.  The  plane  main- 
tained perfect  balance  with  this  load  by  use 
of  the  stabilizer. 

The  route  of  Mr.  Redfern's  flight,  which 
was  sponsored  by  a  group  of  Brunswick,  Ga., 
citizens,  would  take  him  over  2,800  miles  of 
Brazilian  jungles. 
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Captain  E.  W.  Densham,  three  mechanics,  Lloyd  Bertaud  and  James  Hill  with  their  transatlantic  monoplane  "Old  Glory." 


New  York-Rome 


AT  Roosevelt  Field,  Long  Island, 
Lloyd 


n.  y., 

Bertaud,  pilot,  and  James  De 
Witt  Hill,  navigator,  both  well  known  air 
mail  pilots,  are  waiting  only  for  a  west  wind 
of  approximately  IS  miles  per  hour  velocity 
to  aid  their  take-off  in  Old  Glory  for  Rome. 
Their  flight  is  backed  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  is  directed  by  Philip  A.  Payne, 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror. 

Old  Glory,  their  Fokker  F7  monoplane, 
has  a  single  Bristol  Jupiter  450  h.p.  engine. 
They  plan  to  carry  about  1100  gallons  of 
gasoline,  and  about  85  gallons  of  oil,  which 
with  the  equipment  and  two  pilots,  is  cal- 
culated to  make  a  total  load  of  12,600  pounds. 
The  fuel,  it  is  estimated,  will  keep  the  plane 
in  the  air  for  56  hours  at  90  miles  an  hour 
and  carry  her  about  5040  miles.  The  motor 
has  been  using  on  the  tests  only  21^5 
gallons  of  gasoline  an  hour  at  a  cruising 
speed  of  95  miles  an  hour  and  a  propeller 
speed  of  1500  revolutions  a  minute. 

There  are  five  tanks  for  fuel ;  four  of 
these,  each  holding  91  gallons,  are  located 
in  the  wings.  The  main  tank,  holding  about 
■815  gallons,  is  provided  with  a  dump  valve 
by  means  of  which  the  gasoline  can  be 
emptied  in  57  seconds  in  case  an  emergency 
landing  is  made.  The  empty  tanks  will 
serve  as  buoys  in  case  of  a  forced  descent 
at  sea.  A  rubber  "airaft"  is  in  the  plane  in 
case  of  emergency.. 

The  wing  of  the  plane  measures  64  feet. 
On  one  side  of  the  cockpit  is  painted  a 
Roman  eagle  and  on  the  other,  an  American 
eagle.  From  the  cockpit  a  catwalk  leads 
below  and  to  one  side  of  the  main  gasoline 
tank  to  the  rear  compartment.  The  rear 
cabin  is  spacious  enough  to  permit  standing 
or  moving  about.  A  mattress  is  provided  for 
resting.  In  this  compartment  are  the  radio, 
provisions  and  equipment. 


The  fliers  are  to  toss  a  coin  to  determine 
who  will  handle  the  controls  at  the  start 
of  the  flight.  They  will  alternate  at  the 
controls  and  at  operating  the  radio  during 
the  flight.  The  call  letters  of  their  receiving 
and  sending  radio  set  are  "WRHP" — William 
Randolph  Hearst  Plane. 

Contrary  to  their  famous  transatlantic 
predecessors,  Bertaud  and  Hill  plan  to  start 
in  the  afternoon.  This  will  give  them  two 
nights  over  the  Atlantic  and  assure  them  of 
a  day-time  landing  in  Rome.  They  plan 
to  follow  a  modified  Great  Circle  course, 
flying  first  from  New  York  to  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland ;  then  on  a  southerly  .line  to 
the  coast  of  France  near  Bordeaux.  From 
there  they  will  cross  France,  flying  north  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  passing  south  of  the  Alps, 
then  across  the  northern  Mediterranean, 
where  Colonel  De  Pinedo  and  his  squadron 
of  Italian  aces  are  to  meet  them  and  escort 
them  to  Rome.  This  will  take  them  approxi- 
mately 4300  miles — the  longest  flight  in 
history. 

Lloyd  Bertaud,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  air  service  during  the  World  War,  is  32 
years  old  and  was  born  in  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia. At  the  age  of  18  he  became  a  li- 
censed pilot.  He  has  been  flying  the  night 
air  mail  between  New  York  and  Cleveland. 

James  DeWitt  Hill,  who  is  past  42  years 
of  age,  was  born  in  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania. 
In  point  of  service  he  is  one  of  the  oldest 
fliers  in  the  country.  He  began  in  the  old 
days  back  in  1912  under  Glenn  Curtiss  in 
San  Diego,  California.  He  has  spent  more 
than  5000  hours  in  the  air.  For  the  last 
three  years  he  has  flown  the  air-mail  be- 
tween Cleveland  and  New  Brunswick. 

On  the  return  trip  the  fliers  plan  to  hop 
off  from  a  point  near  Bristol,  England,  the 
home  of  the  Jupiter  motor. 


United  States-Europe 

'TpHE  large  Sikorsky  biplane,  S-37,  in 
which  Captain  Rene  Fonck  plans  to  fly 
across  the  Atlantic  is  being  tested  at  Curtiss 
Field,  Long  Island.  "Ville  de  Paree"  (City 
of  Paris)  is  the  name  that  will  be  given  to 
the  plane. 

The  strut  channels,  spars  and  ribs  of  the 
wings  are  built  of  duralumin,  as  is  the  frame 
of  the  fuselage.  All  are  covered  with 
treated  fabric.  A  layer  of  Balsam  Wool  in- 
sulation, one  inch  thick,  surrounds  the  body 
to  protect  the  occupants  from  the  noise  of 
the  engines  and  the  cold  temperatures  en- 
countered at  high  altitudes. 

Twin  Rhone-Gnome-Jupiter  500  h.p.  mo- 
tors will  power  the  plane.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  consumption  of  the  two  motors 
will  be  about  thirty-eight  gallons  of  gasoline 
an  hour.  Other  specifications  of  the  plane 
are  as  follows : 

Upper  wing  span,  100  feet.  Total  length 
over  all,  45  feet  6  inches.  Height,  16  feet  3 
inches.  Tread  of  wheels,  17  feet.  Wing 
area,  1075  square  feet.  Weight  empty.  8000 
pounds.  Normal  useful  load,  7000  pounds. 
Normal  distribution  of  load  for  commercial 
purposes:  crew,  2  men;  16  passengers;  bag- 
gage, express  or  mail,  1340  pounds. 

The  interior  of  the  spacious  cabin  is 
practically  free  from  obstructions  and  near 
the  foward  end  steps  lead  to  the  pilot's 
compartment.  At  either  side  of  these  steps 
access  is  had  to  the  baggage  compartment 
at  the  nose  of  the  ship.  At  the  rear  of  the 
cabin  is  an  elaborate  radio  set  for  transmitting 
and  receiving  messages  during  flight  or  while 
the  plane  is  at  rest.  Continuous  non-shatter- 
able  glass  windows  all  along  the  sides  of  the 
cabin  give  wide  vision  and  may  be  slid  open 
for  ventilation.  The  cabin  structure  has 
been  designed  for  high  safetv  factors. 


FUEL  LEVEL  GAGES 
OIL  TANK  Capacity  52 Gal 
INSTRUMENT  BOARD 


-4  WING  TANKS  EACH  91  Gal.  GASOLINE 


AERO  DIGEST 

Rudder 


oil  COOLER 
DOOR  on  right  side  j 
Emergency  Fuel  Pump 
BRISTOL  JUPITER  450  h.p.  ENGINE 


TAIL  SKID 
ADJUSTABLE  STABILIZER 


OPLANE  'OLD  GLORY' 
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smaller  model  of  the  new  Farman  type 
which  is  being  constructed  {or  carrying 
passengers  at  night  on  the  Farman  Air 
Lines. 

The  first  tests  of  this  machine  showed 
that  it  would  be  capable  of  flying  at  least 
50  hours  at  an  average  speed  of  90  miles 
per  hour.  With  normal  load  the  maximum 
speed  is  125  miles  per  hour,  cruising  speed 
100  miles  per  hour,  minimum  speed  approxi- 
mately 50  miles  per  hour. 

It  is  of  the  standard  wood  construction 
used 'by  Farnam,  including  box  spars  and 
struts. 


D 


The  Farman  twin-motored  "Bluebird"  to  be  flown  across  the  Atlantic  by  Costes. 

France-United  States 

lEUDONNE    COSTES,    French  war 


ace  and  long  distance  flyer,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Le  Brix,  his  navigator,  are  ready  to 
start  from  Le  Bourget  or  Villacoublay 
Field,  Paris,  for  New  York  at  the  first 
sign  of  good  weather. 

Their  Breguet  19  A2  Special  biplane, 
named  "Nungesser-Coli",  is  powered  with  a 
single  600  h.p.  Hispano-Suiza  engine,  and 
has  a  maximum  speed  of  about  125  miles 
an  hour.  It  has  a  wing  surface  of  516.75 
square  feet,  a  length  of  24  feet  and  a  wing 
spread  of  42'-7".  It  is  the  standard  Breguet 
army  plane  modified  for  long  distance  fly- 
ing. The  range  of  the  plane  has  been  in- 
creased by  adding  a  number  of  fuel  tanks 
equipped  with  automatic  drains. 

It  is  the  same  plane  in  which  Costes  and 
Rignot  flew  3514  miles  from  Paris  to  Djask 
last  October,  setting  the  non-stop  distance 
record  which  was  later  broken  by  Lind- 
bergh and  Chamberlin. 

Costes'  plans  were  held  up  for  a  time  by 
the  refusal  of  the  French  Government  to 
permit  his  army  plane  to  undertake  the  over- 
sea flight  unless  structural  alterations  were 
made  to  permit  it  to  float  in  the  event  of  an 
accident.  When  these  alterations  were  com- 
pleted, permission  was  obtained  for  the  at- 
tempt from  M.  Bokanowski,  Minister  of 
Air,  and  Minister  of  War  Painleve. 

T  BON  GIVON  and  Pierre  Corbu,  who 
'  plan  to  fly  the  Farman  "Bluebird"  from 
Le  Bourget,  near  Paris,  to  New  York,  are 
also  ready  to  hop  off  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits.  Both  Givon  and  Corbu  had  many 
hours  in  the  air  during  the  war,  and  each 
has  added  hundreds  more  in  piloting  regu- 


lar commercial  airplanes  between  European 
capitals. 

•  Their  Farman  biplane  has  a  wing  spread 
of  118  ft.  2  in.,  total  length  59  ft.,  height 
16  ft.  5  in.,  total  lifting  surface  1937  sq. 
ft.    Ailerons  are  fitted  on  upper  wing  only. 

Two  Farman,  12  cylinder,  500  h.p.  en- 
gines are  mounted  on  the  upper  wing  en 
tandem.  Each  is  equipped  with  a  four- 
bladed  propeller  and  propeller  reduction  gear 
which  is  geared  at  one  to  two. 

The  total  weight  of  the  machine  empty 
is  8816  lbs.  and  the  load  carried  for  the 


DAUL     TARASGON,  former 

Navy   flyer,   is   another  contender 


French 
for 

Paris-New  York  flight  laurels.  His  Ber- 
nard monoplane,  the  "Yellow  Bird",  is 
equipped  with  a  single  420  h.p.  Gnome- 
Rhone-Jupiter  engine.  It  is  estimated  to 
have  a  speed  of  115  m.p.h.  and  can  carry 
more  than  800  gallons  of  gasoline,  suffi- 
cient for  42  flying  hours.  The  wing  spread 
is  53  ft.  1  in. ;  length,  37  ft.  9  in.  ;  height, 
11  ft.  2  in. 

The  plane's  weight  is  3746  pounds  empty. 

The  length  of  the  cabin  is  37  ft.  9  in. 
It  contains  two  pilots'  seats  behind  which 
are  the  fuel  tanks  and  a  navigation  post 


The  Bernard  monoplane  in  which  Tarascon  will  fly  from  Paris  to  New  York. 


transatlantic  flight  will  be  between  9918  and 
11,020  lbs.  The  machine  is  capable  of  fly- 
ing with  either  forward  or  rear  engine 
stopped  with  a  load  not  exceeding  5510  lbs. 
Equipped  for  the  transatlantic  flight  the 
fuselage  contains  fuel  tanks  holding  2536 
gals,  of  gasoline. 

This  machine  is  a  new  one  specially 
adapted   for   the   flight  and   is   a  slightly 


where  the  navigator  will  work  standing. 
He  is  able  to  reach  the  pilot  by  a  narrow 
passage  between  the  gas  tanks.  These  can 
be  emptied  quickly  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
fuselage  is  covered  with  a  special  fiber. 


V 


The  German  Caspar  transatlantic  biplane  of  Lieut.  Koennecke. 


Germany-United  States 

ieutenant  otto  koennecke 

has  completed  tests  on  his  Caspar  bi- 
plane, "Germania,"  for  his  flight  from  Co- 
logne to  San  Francisco  via  New  York.  He 
will  take  Count  Solms-Laubach  as  his  pas- 
senger, and  a  radio  man,  but  will  operate 
the  plane  himself  on  the  entire  flight. 

The  Caspar  plane,  which  has  a  wood 
framework  with  fabric  covering,  carries 
gasoline  sufficient  for  50  flying  hours,  bring- 
ing its  total  weight  to  8,800  pounds.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  main  gasoline  tank  a  number 
of  auxiliary  tanks  have  been  placed  in  the 
plane. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  tests  the  plane  at- 
tained a  speed  above  1085-6  miles  an  hour 
carrying  almost  its  full  weight  of  8,375  lbs. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  310  h.p.  Junkers  en- 
gine, of  the  6-cylinder  water-cooled  type, 
similar  to  the  type  used  by  Junkers. 
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PILOTS  Herman  Koehl,  Friedrich  Loose, 
*■  Johann  Risticz  and  Cornelius  Edzard 
who  were  forced  by  storms  and  fogs  to  re- 
turn to  Dessau,  Germany,  after  starting  for 
the  United  States  on  August  14th,  are  plan- 
ning to  make  a  new  start  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits. 

Koehl  and  Loose,  pilots  of  the  Junkers 
monoplane  "Bremen",  with  their  passenger, 
Baron  Gunther  von  Huenfeld,  had,  flown 
beyond  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  before 
deciding  to  return.  They  found  their  way 
back  through  the  dense  fog  and  landed  at 
Dessau  twenty-two  hours  after  their  take- 
off. 

Edzard  and  Risticz,  pilots  of  the  Junkers 
monoplane  "Europa",  of  the  same  model  as 
the  "Bremen",  in  which  they  recently  broke 
the  world's  endurance  flight  record,  were 
forced  to  land  back  at  Dessau  at  night  after 
five  hours  over  the  North  Sea  fogs.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Hubert  R.  Knicker- 
bocker, one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Universal  Service  in  the  Berlin  Bureau.  The 
plane  was  badly  damaged  in  landing  and 
another  plane  of  the  same  type  substituted 
for  the  original  "Europa". 

Both  the  "Bremen"  and  the  "Europa"  are 
all-metal  low-wing  monoplanes  of  the  stand- 
ard Junkers  W-33  model,  built  for  passen- 
ger and  freight  carrying.  The  planes  have 
a  wing  spread  of  58  ft.  3  in.  from  tip  to 
tip,  with  an  overall  length  of  34  ft.  5  in. 
and  a  height  of  9  ft.  6  in. 

They  are  single  motored,  powered  with 
six-cylinder  water-cooled  Junkers  L-5  en- 
gines which  develop  310  horsepower. 

Unloaded  the  W-33  type  weighs  2640 
pounds.  Its  normal  useful  load  is  1990 
pounds,  and  its  normal  full  load  is  4630 
pounds.  For  the  transatlantic  flight  both 
ships  will  carry  a  total  load  of  8140  pounds. 
The  ships  have  a  high  speed  of  115  miles 
per  hour  and  a  cruising  speed  of  97  miles 
per  hour.  The  two  pilots  sit  side  by  side 
in  the  dual  control,  glass-enclosed  cockpit 
which  is  ahead  of  the  cabin  and  freight 
compartment,  separated  from  it  by  a  fire- 
wall and  directly  behind  the  engine. 

Reports  from  Dessau  give  the  engines  a 
gas  consumption  of  230  grams  per  horse- 
power hour.  Taking  the  power  of  the  en- 
gine at  cruising  speed  to  be  between  280 
and  290  horsepower  an  approximate  gas 
consumption  of  between  fifteen  and  seven- 
teen gallons  per  hour  is  reached.  This  con- 
sumption will  vary  with  the  speed  and  load. 

The  "Bremen"  when  it  took  off  on  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  weighed  3800  kilo- 
grams or  about  6600  pounds,  of  which  3000 
kilograms  consisted  of  gasoline. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Line,  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  the 
Darmstaedter  and  National  Bank  are  the 
backers  of  the  flights. 

A  new  pneumatic  telecompass  which,  is 
said  to  enable  an  airman  to  keep  his  course 
mechanically  is  to  be  used  on  both  the  Ger- 
man planes. 

TT*  RNST  UDET,  the  famous  war  ace,  with 
'  two  companions,  intends  to  hop  off 
from  Hamburg  for  New  York  and  return 
to  Germany  this  month,  in  a  bimotored 
Rohrback  monoplane  of  1,400  h.p. 


JUN.ERS  L5  ENGINE  C0CK,>IT  F°°  *  MLOTS 

6-CVUNDER    WATER-COOLED      SEATED  SIDE-8YSIDE        4  Fuel  TANKS  IN  CABIN 


3  TRIANGULAR  GASOLINE 
TANKS  IN  INNER  ENDS 
OF  WING  PANELS 


WING  SPAN  58  feet  6  inches 
LENGTH  —  34  feet  6  inches 
HEIGHT  —  9  feet  6  inches 


JUNKERS  type  W33L  TRANSATLANTIC  AIRPLANE 


Arrangement  of  the  German  transatlantic  type  planes — Breman  and  Europa. 

England -United  States 

pAPTAIN  F.  T.  COURTNEY'S'  flight 


from  Southampton,  England  to  New 
York  is  still  being  delayed  by  bad  weather 
and  minor  repairs.  His  original  plans  were 
to  fly  to  Valencia,  Ireland ;  refuel  and  hop 
to  Newfoundland ;  refuel  and  fly  to  New 
York.  He  has  now  decided  to  fly  over  the 
southerly  route  to  the  Azores,  refuel  his 
tanks,  fly  from  there  to  Newfoundland  and 
New  York.  This  change  will  increase  his 
outward  journey  1,800  miles.  His  return 
flight  will  be  a  non-stop  from  Newfound- 
land to  Calshot,  England. 

Captain  Courtney  is  making  this  flight 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  an  air  ser- 
vice to  America  and  back.  Reliability  has 
been  placed  before  everything ;  all  the  prepa- 
rations, w'hich  are  now  complete,  have  been 
carefully  planned  and  it  is  hoped  that  in- 
formation of  great  practical  value  will  be 
obtained.  He  will  use  an  all-metal  Dornier- 
Napier  "Whale",  fitted  with  two  Napier 
Lion  engines,  developing  approximately  a 
total  of  1,000  h.p. 

This  machine,  capable  of  riding  out  ocean 
storms,  has  a  range  of  2,400  to  2,800  miles 
in  still  air  with  a  fuel  capacity  of  1,000  gal- 
lons contained  in  15  tanks  in  the  hull.  Ex- 
tra gasoline  will  be  carried  in  loose  cans 
in  the  event  of  more  fuel  being  required  to 
complete  the  journey.  It  has  a  cruising 
speed  of  100  to  105  m.p.h.,  and  a  top  speed 
of  128  m.p.h. ;  weight,  empty,  3}4  tons ; 
weight,  fully  loaded,  tons.    Its  wing 

area  is  1,000  square  feet;  span,  72  feet; 
length,  55  feet  and  is  15  feet  high. 

The  Napier  Lion  engine  has  twelve  cylin- 
ders which  are  arranged  in  three  blocks 
of  four  cylinders  each,  the  angle  between 
each  two  blocks  being  60  degrees.  With 
this  arrangement  a  short  crankshaft  can  be 
used  which  gives  not  only  greater  strength 
and  compactness,  but  greater  reliability. 

Marconi  directional  wireless  will  be  used 


for  navigation  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  take  bearings  from  land  stations  and 
shipping  along  the  route.  In  addition,  com- 
passes and  a  drift  indicator  have  been  fitted 
in  the  machine.  Transmitting  and  receiv- 
ing wireless  with  a  range  of  approximately 
600  miles  will  be  carried,  and  messages  will 
'be  transmitted  from  time  to  time. 

Captain  F.  T.  Courtney  will  have  with 
him  Flying  Officer  F.  W.  M.  Downer,  who 
was  until  recently  navigation  instructor  at 
the  Royal  Air  Force  flying  boat  station  at 
Calshot,  and  R.  F.  Little,  who  has  been  a 
ground  engineer  at  Croydon  Aerodrome 
for  some  years. 

O  OBERT  H.  McINTOSH,  Imperial  Air- 
ways  pilot,  accompanied  by  a  naviga- 
tor, plans  to  hop  off  from  England  to  New 
York  in  a  Fokker  F-7A  equipped  with  a 
510  h.p.  Jupiter  air-cooled  engine.  He  is 
being  financed  in  the  venture  by  William 
B.  Leeds. 

Canada  -  England 

PHIL  WOOD,  brother  of  Gar  Wood, 
famous  motor  boat  racer,  and  C.  A. 
Schiller,  of  the  Canadian  Government  Aerial 
Patrol,  intend  to  fly  from  Windsor,  On- 
tario, landing  as  near  as  possible  to  Wind- 
sor Castle,  London,  England,  in  a  Stinson 
monoplane. 

Wood  will  carry  most  of  the  gasoline  in 
5  gallon  containers  which,  when  emptied, 
will  be  sealed  and  thrown  overboard.  Each 
can  will  have  the  names  of  the  flyers  painted 
on  it  and  a  message  inside  giving  their  posi- 
tion at  the  time  it  is  dropped,  thereby  giv- 
ing clues  to  the  location  of  the  plane  in 
case  they  become  lost.  The  plane  is  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  "London  to  London"  plane. 
On  the  test  flight,  the  take-off  was  32  sec- 
onds, with  total  load  of  4,795  pounds. 

The  flight  is  being  backed  by  Edmund  T. 
Odette,  M.P.,  from  East  Essex,  Ont.,  and 
Windsor  business  men. 


Diagram  of  Captain  Courtney's  twin-motored  flying  boat. 
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CAPTAIN  TERRENCE  TULLY  and 
Lieutenant  James  Metcalf,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  R.  F.  C.  during  the  World  War 
and  now  in  the  Canadian  Provisional  Air 
Service,  plan  to  make  a  non-stop  flight  from 
London,  Ontario,  Canada  to  London,  Eng- 
land in  a  Stinson-Detroiter  monoplane. 
They  flew  their  plane  from  London,  Ontario 
to  Curtiss  Field,  N.  Y.,  on  August  21st  to 
have  the  instruments  tested,  and  on  the  way 
back  to  London,  Ont.,  stopped  at  the  Stin- 
son  factory  in  Detroit  where  additional  gas 
tanks  were  installed. 

The  plane  is  equipped  with  a  Wright 
Whirlwind  motor  and  weighs  2,040  pounds 
unloaded.  There  are  four  wing  tanks  with 
45  gallons  in  each,  and  one  785  gallon  tank 
in  the  cabin,  totalling  365  gallons.  Extra 
5-gallon  containers  of  gasoline  will  be  placed 
in  the  cabin.  The  take-off  of  the  plane  with 
pilot  and  passenger  and  400  gallons  of  gaso- 
line was  2,100  feet  in  32  seconds. 

They  plan  to  fly  across  Lake  Ontario 
and  follow  an  "all  water"  route  of  2,300 
miles  to  England. 

The  flight  is  sponsored  by  Charles  A. 
Burns,  president  of  the  Carling  Brewery 
in  London,  Ont.,  and  the  plane  has  on  each 
side  in  large  script  letters,  on  a  bright  green 
background,  the  name  of  the  brewery's 
founder,  Sir  John  Carling.  ■ 

/CAPTAIN  E.  L.  JANNEY  of  Ottawa 
^— '  hopes  to  be  the  first  to  fly  from  Canada 
to  London  and  is  having  a  Fairchild  mono- 
plane built  for  the  attempt.  He  is  backed 
in  his  undertaking  by  an  Ottawa  syndicate 
known  as  the  Janney  Transatlantic  Flights. 


England-Canada 

pAPTAIN  LESLIE  HAMILTON,  Bri- 
^ — ^  tish  air  taxi  owner,  and  Colonel  F.  F. 
Minchin  of  the  British  Imperial  Airways, 
are  ready  to  start  on  their  non-stop  flight 
to  Ottawa,  Canada,  from  the  Upavon  Air- 
drome, forty  miles  from  Bristol,  England, 
instead  of  from  Ireland  as  formerly  planned, 
whenever  the  weather  reports  are  favor- 
able. 

The  plan  to  fly  over  Bath,  across  the  Irish 
Sea,  touching  Ireland  at  Cahore  Point,  over 
Galway  and  then  leave  Ireland  at  Cltfden, 
where  they  will  be  met  by  two  Irish  Free 
State  planes,  which  will  escort  them  out 
over  the  Atlantic.  They  then  plan  to  take 
a  direct  line  for  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 
They  expect  to  be  in  the  air  for  37  or  38 
hours,  but  have  sufficient  fuel  for  a  flight 
of  44  hours.  750  gallons  of  gasoline  have 
been  loaded  into  their  Fokker-Jupiter  for 
the  flight.  They  have  no  radio  set  and  no 
floats. 

Princess  Lowenstein-Wertheim,  62  years 
of  age,  who  is  financing  the  flight,  is  to  ac- 
company Captain  Hamilton  and  Colonel 
Minchin. 

San  Francisco-Australia 

/CAPTAIN  KINGSFORD  SMITH  and 
Charles  Ulm  accompanied  by  Keith  An- 
derson will  endeavor  to  fly  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Australia.  They  propose  to  use  a 
land  monoplane  as  far  as  Honolulu,  where 
floats  will  be  fitted  to  the  plane  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flight  to  Fanning  Island,  the 
Phoenix  group,  Samoa,  Fiji,  New  Caledonia, 
Brisbane  and  Sydney,  Australia. 


United  States-New  Zealand 

/CAPTAIN  FREDERICK  GILES  of 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  plans  a 
11,000-mile  flight  to  New  Zealand.  He  will 
fly  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  to  Bris- 
bane, to  Sydney  and  thence  to  Wellington, 
New  Zealand. 

He  has  left  Detroit  in  a  Hess  Bluebird  bi- 
plane enroute  to  his  starting  point  of  line  in 
San  Francisco.  William  H.  Rosewarne,  De- 
troit contractor,  is  backing  the  flight. 

Prizes  Offered 

'"T",HE  following  prizes  have  been  offered 
for  long-distance  hops  : 
$25,000  offered  by  William  K.  Easter- 
wood  of  Dallas,  Texas,  for  the  first  flight 
from  Dallas  to  Hongkong,  China.  10,000 
miles. 

$25,000  offered  by  Cleveland  sponsors  for 
the  first  non-stop  flight  from  Paris  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  be  known  as  the  Myron  T. 
Herrick  Paris-to-Cleveland  flight. 

$25,000  offered  by  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  for  the  first  non-stop  flight 
from  Europe  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  before 
August  4,  1928. 

$25,000  by  the  Seattle-Tokyo  Flight  Fund 
Committee  for  the  first  non-stop  flight  from 
Seattle,  Washington,  to  Japan. 

$24,000  offered  by  the  Aero  Club  of  Ger- 
many for  the  first  German  pilot  to  fly  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  German-bui'.t  plane. 

$10,000  offered  by  the  Bermuda  Trade  De- 
velopment Board,  to  be  known  as  the  Ber- 
muda Safety  Prize,  for  the  flight  from  New 
York  to  Bermuda,  or  Bermuda  to  New  York, 
which  exhibits  the  most  safety  factors. 


SAFETY  FIRST/ 

William  S.  Brock  and  Edward  F.  Schlee  are  using 
No.  4  HORNET  B.  G.  spark  plugs  in  their 
FLIGHT  AROUND   THE  WORLD. 

Lieutenant  Art.  C  Goebel,  the  winner  in  the  North 
America-Hawaii  Race  used  B.  G.  MICA  spark 
plugs. 

B.  G.  plugs  are  the  SAFEST  in  flying  and  the 
CHEAPEST  in  service  cost. 


THE  B.  G-  CORPORATION 


136  W.  52nd  Street 


New  York  City 


Contractors  to  the  U.  S.  Government  Air  Services  and  to  the  Aircraft  Engine  Builders 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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\\  7HEN  the  fleet  of  fine  new 
V  V  Boeing  Mail  Planes  rolled  to 
the  line  to  take  over  the  Chicago- 
Frisco  mail  service,  on  July  1,  they 
were  on  Goodyear  Airplane  Tires. 

The  manufacturers,  and  the  oper- 
ators, of  this  great  fleet  didn't  just 
specify  "airplane  tires,"  they  wrote 
it  this  way:  "Goodyear  Airplane 
Tires." 

If  you  design,  or  build  airplanes, 


if  you  fly  them  for  profit  or  for 
pleasure,  you  have  at  your  com- 
mand the  resources  of  a  great 
company  that  wants  aviation  to 
prosper. 

Goodyear  makes  everything  in 
rubber  for  the  airplane.  And  every- 
thing that  Goodyear  makes  is 
planned,  tested,  and  manufactured 
by  men  who  know  the  air,  and 
how  important  their  work  will  be. 


Aeronautics  Department 

THE   GOODYEAR    TIRE   &   RUBBER    COMPANY,   INC.,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Copyright  1927.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

A  I  RPLAN  E  TIRES 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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The  SCHNEIDER  »  TROPHY  RACE 


THE  tenth  contest  for  the 
Jacques  Schneider  Trophy 
will  take  place  at  Venice, 
Italy,  on  September  25th.  The 
event  promises  to  be  of  great  inter- 
est since  the  planes  entered  are  more 
nearly  matched  in  power  than  in  re- 
cent contests,  and  a  wide  range  in 
types  will  compete.  One  of  the  ma- 
chines is  a  high  powered,  air-cooled 
engine  monoplane,  a  new  type  for 
racing.  Monoplanes  and  biplanes 
will  have  their  chance  to 
prove  their  comparative  mer- 
its for  racing  purposes.  Italy, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  «,# 
States  will  have  contestants  # 

in  the  race.  '  ~      •      — —  •• 

The  Schneider  Trophy  was 
given     by     the     late  M. 

Jacques  Schneider  in  1913  to  the  Aero  Club  of  France  for 
an  annual  speed  contest  between  seaplanes  of  any  nation- 
ality. Each  country  can  enter  a  maximum  of  three  air- 
craft. The  course  must  not  be  less  than  150  nautical 
miles.  The  first  race  took  place  at  Monaco  in  1913  and 
since  then  contests  are  held  in  the  country  holding  the 
trophy  at  the  time. 
The  trophy  can 
be  won  outright 
by  any  country 
which  wins  the 
race  three  times 
within  five  years. 
Before  machines 
take  part  in  the 
race  they  must 
successfully  pass 
a  seaworthiness 
test  which  con- 
sists of  a  naviga- 
bility trial  and 
watertig  h  t  n  e  s  o 
test. 

This  year  the 
contest  will  be 
over  a  distance  of 
3  5  0  kilometers 
(188.86  nautical 
miles.)  The  closed 
circuit  will  be 
about  50  kilomet- 
ers (26.98  nauti- 
cal miles) . 

The  start  of  the 
race  is  near  the 
seaplane  station 
on  the  Lido.  The 
competitors  will 
fly  anti-clockwise 
round  the  three- 
legged  course 
of  50  kilometers. 
Seven  circuits 
have  to  be  flown, 
involving  20  turn- 


Lieut.  Alford  Williams,  U.  S.  N.  and  his  privately-built  racing  seaplane. 


ings.  The  first  leg  is  11.4  kilome- 
ters and  the  first  turning  point  is  at 
Port  de  Malamocco.  The  second  leg 
is  13.86  kilometers  with  a  turning 
point  opposite  Chioggia.  The  last 
and  long  leg  24.74  kilometers  runs 
to  the  starting  point  where  the 
turning  is  also  exceedingly  sharp. 

Great  Britain  will  have  three  en- 
tries in  the  race,  piloted  by  service 
pilots.  In  previous  races,  Great 
Britain  was  represented  by  civilian 
pilots.  The  British  team  will 
consist  of  six  officers  and  twenty- 
seven  mechanics  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  Seven  planes  have 
been  built  and  six  will  be  taken 
to  Venice.  They  were  designed 
PPBPI^^^^^^^^  and  constructed  to  Air  Ministry 
order  by  the  Supermarine  Avia- 
tion Works  (three  Supermarine-Napier  S5  monoplanes), 
Gloster  Aviation  Co.  (two  Gloster-Napier  IV  biplanes) 
and  Short  Bros,  (one  Short-Bristol  "Crusader"  monoplane.) 
After  final  tests  have  been  made  at  Venice  three  planes 
will  be  chosen  from  the  above  six. 

The  Gloster-Napier  IV  biplane  has  a  wing  span  of  22 

feet  6  inches.  The 
roots  of  its  lower 
wings  curve  up 
into  the  fuselage 
and  its  upper 
wings  curve 
down  to  the  top 
of  the  fuselage. 
In  this  way  the 
roots  of  the  upper 
panels  fair  into 
the  cowling 
around  the  outer 
banks  of  the  en- 
g  i  n  e  cylinders, 
giving  a  fine 
streamline  finish 
to  the  cylinders. 
The  central  verti- 
cal bank  of  cylin- 
ders is  cowled 
with  a  fairing 
which  carries 
down  along  the 
top  of  the  body 
forming  a  wind- 
shield for  the 
pilot. 

Laminated 
spruce  is  used  to 
cover  the  wings 
which,  because  of 
their  thin  sections, 
are  of  the  multi- 
spar  type.  Wing 
struts  are  built  up 
o  f  duralumin. 
Cooling  radiators 
are    provided  on 
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both  of  the  upper  and  lower  wing  panels. 

Controls  have  a  variable  movement  action  which  gives  a 
ratio  of  2  to  3  for  slight  movements  of  the  controls  and 
gradually  increasing  to  a  3  to  2  ratio  for  the  maximum 
movements. 

Monocoque  construction  is  used  in  the  streamlined  fusel- 
age.   The  engine  mount  is  of  steel  tubing. 

Removable  fuel  tanks  are  provided  in  the  fuselage.  The 
oil  tank  with  a  cooler  is  attached  below  the  engine,  built 
in  as  part  of  the  fairing.  A  header  tank  carries  the  water 
as  well  as  the  gravity-fed  fuel,  located  between  the  engine 
and  the  wind  shield.  Duralumin  is  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  twin  floats.   The  propeller  is  also  of  duralumin. 

The  Supermarine  Napier  S5  is  a  low-wing  monoplane 
with  wing  surface  radiators  having  a  flat  outer  surface. 
The  wing  is  built  up  of  wood  and  covered  with  laminated 
spruce.    Over  this  surface  the  radiators  are  placed. 

Metal  is  used  entirely  for  the  fuselage.  The  skin  is 
arranged  to  carry  practically  all  of  the  stresses.  Even 
the  engine  mount  is  carried  by  the  skin  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  cantilever  extension  forward  of  the  fire  wall. 

Specially  constructed  oil  coolers  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  fuselage. 

The  cockpit  has  a  fresh-air  duct  to  guard  against  the 
accumulation  of  exhaust  fumes. 

Floats  are  built  of  sheet  duralumin,  treated  to  withstand 
salt  water  corrosion.    Fuel  is  carried  in  the  starboard  float, 


being  fed  up  to  the  gravity  tank  by  an  engine-driven  pump. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Supermarine  S5  has  unofficially 
exceeded  the  high  speed  record  for  land  planes  on  a  straight 
course. 

The  engines  used  to  power  the  above  planes  are  a  de- 
velopment of  the  standard  Napier  "Lion"  which  is  known 
for  its  dependable  service.  It  is  water-cooled  and  its  twelve 
cylinders  are  arranged  fan  shape  in  blocks  of  four  cylin- 
ders each.  The  frontal  area  is  remarkably  small  for  its 
power  and  its  shape  lends  itself  admirably  for  streamline 
cowling.  The  power  is  reported  as  being  about  1000  h.p. 
although  no  figures  have  been  given  out  officially.  On 
account  of  the  reduction  gear,  the  propeller  is  run  at  a 
speed  much  reduced  over  the  crankshaft  speed.  This  re- 
sults in  better  propeller  efficiency  than  the  direct  drive. 

The  "Crusader"  was  built  by  Short  Bros.,  Ltd.,  and 
provided  with  a  Bristol  air-cooled  ''Mercury"  engine. 

The  "Crusader"  was  designed  to  test  the  possibilities  of 
seaplanes  of  high  speed  racing  type  when  fitted  with  radial 
air-cooled  engines.  It  was  an  experiment  not  previously 
attempted  elsewhere  and  it  has  proved  to  be  of  value. 

Although  it  is  known  that  owing  to  their  large  frontal 
area  radial  engines  offer  greater  air  resistance  than  the 
best  water-cooled  engines  for  racing  purposes  there  are 
other  compensating  advantages  of  a  practical  nature  which 
make  the  air-cooled  engine  particularly  interesting  when 
applied  to  high  speed  machines.  (Continued  on  next  page.) 


Great  Britain's  challengers  for  the  Schneider  Trophy — Supermarine  monoplanes.  Gloster  biplanes  and  (center  left)  the  Short 
"Crusader"  monoplane.    The  racing  team  (1.  to  r.)  Fl.  Off.  H.  M.  Schofield;  Fl.  Lt.  O.  E.  Worsley;  Fl.  Lt.  S.  N.  Webster; 
Fl.  Lt.  Kinkhead  and  the  officer  in  charge,  Sqdn.  Ldr.  L.  H.  Slatter. 
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One  such  advantage  is  the  very  low  weight  per  h.p. 
which  affects  the  weight  of  the  whole  machine,  and  gives 
it  an  astounding  climb  and  ceiling.  In  flight,  the  Short- 
Bristol  "Crusader"  is  probably  the  lightest  loaded  machine 
per  h.p.  in  existence.  The  weight  of  the  whole  structure 
with  the  engine  fitted  is  less  than  what  was  considered  a 
reasonable  weight  for  the  engines  alone  in  the  earlier  days 
of  aircraft  development. 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  position  of  the  pilot  in 
order  that  he  might  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  center  of 
gravity  and  have  a  perfect  view  in  all  directions.  The 
fuselage  is  monocoque  in  form,  finely  streamlined.  It  is 
constructed  in  the  main  of  double  plank  mahogany  but  the 
forward  part  consists  of  steel  tubing  to  take  the  engine 
mounting. 

The  "Mercury"  engine  is  a  development  of  the  "Jupiter" 
air-cooled  radial  but  the  power  developed  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  output  of  the  "Jupiter."  The  weight  for 
h.p.  developed  is  remarkably  low.  It  is  probably  the  light- 
est aircraft  engine  in  the  world  in  relation  to  the  h.p. 
developed. 

Considerable  experiments  have  been  conducted  to  reduce 
the  resistance  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  efficient 
cooling  for  the  cylinder  heads.  The  result  is  a  series  of 
metal  "hats"  which  have  effectively  reduced  resistance,  and 
which  make  the  engine  appear  as  if  it  were  a  crusader  in 
armor. 

No  information  is  available  at  this  time  as  to  the  Italian 
entries  but  it  is  known  that  no  effort  has  been  spared  by 
the  Italians  in  developing  a  racer  which  they  expect  will 
win  the  coveted  trophy.  It  is  reported,  however,  that 
twelve  specially  built  Fiat  engines  have  been  produced  for 
the  Italian  racers  and  six  have  been  destroyed  in  tests  of 
the  new  racing  planes,  an  indication  of  the  terrific  strain 
Xhey  are  being  put  to  in  getting  the  maximum  power  from 
^hem. 

The  United  States  will  have  a  lone  contender  for  the 
Schneider  Trophy — Lieutenant  "Al"  Williams.  No  U.  S. 
Army  or  Navy  planes  will  compete  and  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liams will  represent  the  United  States  as  a  personal  civilian 
enterprise,  the  cost  of  the  venture  being  defrayed  by  friends 
of  Williams  who  believe  he  is  able  to  bring  the  speed  hon- 
ors back  to  the  United  States.  Lieutenant  Williams'  plane 
is  described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

History  of  Previous  Contests 

1913.  Monaco,  France,  April  16.  Won  by  Maurice 
Prevost  of  France  (Deperdussin  monoplane-Gnome  160 
h.  p.  engine).  Speed,  45.25  m.  p.  h.  Four  contestants. 
American  entrant,  C.  T.  Weyman. 


Course  ot  the  19/7  Schneider  irophy  Seaplane  Kace. 


1914.  Monaco,  France,  April  20.  Won  by  C.  How- 
ard Pixton  of  Great  Britain  (Sopwith  airplane-Gnome  100 
h.p.  engine).  Speed,  86  m.  p.  h.  Nine  contestants.  C.  T. 
Weyman  and  Wm.  Thaw  represented  the  United  States. 

1915-1918.    No  contests  during  the  World  War. 

1919.  Bournemouth,  England,  September  11.  Won  by 
Janello  of  Italy  (Savoia  airplane-Isotta  engine):  Speed. 
124.89  m.  p.  h.  America  not  represented.  Victory  dis- 
allowed on  account  of  infraction  of  rules.  Owing  to  fog 
competitors  did  not  cover  the  exact:  course,  accounting  for 
high  speed  recorded. 

1920.  Venice,  Italy,  September  21.  Won  by  Com- 
mander I.  Bologna  for  Italy.  (Savoia  S19  airplane- An- 
saldo  470  h.  p.  engine).    Speed,  106.7  m.  p.  h. 

1921.  Venice,  Italy,  August  7.  Won  by  G.  di  Briganti 
for  Italy  (Macchi  7  airplane-Isotta  260  h.  p.  engine). 
Speed,  110.9  m.  p.  h. 

1922.  Naples,  Italy,  August  12.  Won  by  Captain  H.  C. 
Biard  for  Great  Britain  (Supermarine  Sea  Lion  Il-Xapier 
Lion  450  h.  p.  engine).    Speed,  145.7  m.  p.  h. 

1923.  Cowes,  England,  September  28.  Won  by  Lieut. 
David  Rittenhouse,  U.  S.  N.,  for  the  United  States  (Curtiss 
CR3  biplane-Curtiss  D12A  h.  p.  engine).  Speed,  177.38 
m.  p.  h. 

1924.  No  contest.  British  entry  crashed  in  trials  and 
American  and  Italian  entries  withdrew  from  the  contest 
by  mutual  consent. 

1925.  Baltimore,  Md.,  United  States,  October  26.  Won 
by  Lieut.  James  H.  Doolittle  for  the  United  States  (Cur- 
tiss R3-C2  biplane-619  h.  p.  Curtiss  VI400  engine).  Speed, 
232.573  m.  p.  h. 

1926.  Norfolk,  Virginia, .  United  States,  November  13. 
Won  by  Major  Mario  de  Bernardi  for  Italy  ( Macchi 
monoplane-Fiat  engine,  800  h.  p.)    Speed,  246.49  m.  p.  h. 


Last  year's  winner  of  the  Schneider  race,  the  Italian  Macchi  monoplane;  speed  246.49  m.  p.  h. 
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Chamberlin* 


Worlds  Long  Distance  Record  Holder 
shares  his  glory  with  / 

AMOCO-GAS 


THE  AMERICAN   OIL    COMPANT^  *•  &ALT  1MOR.JL,  MP. 
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AIR— HOT   AND  OTHERWISE 


THE  Powers  in  Washington  had 
a  brief  attack  of  sanity  and 
foresight  (Heaven  save  me 
from  the  men  who  call  it  "generosity" 
— it  is  not  a  generous  act  to  buy  cart- 
ridges which  your  gun  may  need  to 
save  you  from  the  thief ;  it  isn't  for  the 
gun  you  do  it;  it's  for  yourself).  But 
like  most  attacks  of  Washington  san- 
ity it  was  short,  if  sweet,  and  therefore  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  We  are  grateful  for  small  favors,  but  we're  after 
what  we're  really  entitled  to.  We're  after  it  and  going  to 
get  it  because  if  we  do  not  the  future  history  of  the 
United  States  will  record  unpleasant  consequences. 

The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  the  friends  of  aviation 
won't  be  begging  Congress — they  will  be  electing  it.  Pres- 
ently the  dodo  with  a  wingless  mind  will  be  recognized 
as  the  sort  of  bird  unqualified  to  roost  beneath  the  Dome 
at  Washington.  The  American  eagle  is  our  national  bird. 
He  flies.  Congress  seems  often  to  mistake  him  for  a  wood- 
chuck  and  this  error  percolates  out  of  the  capitol,  floats 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  asphyxiating  gas  might  and 
puts  the  "experts"  in  the  various  departments  into  an  even 
sounder  sleep  than  that  habitual  to  them. 

The  five-year  expansion  program  for  the  Air  Services 
regarded  in  some  quarters  as  a  piece  of  generosity,  really  is 
precisely  as  generous  an  act  as  the  purchase  by  an  individual 
lawmaker  of  a  new  pair  of  pants  after  a  neighbor's  dog, 
recognizing  him  as  a  public  peril,  has  deemed  it  good  canine 
American  citizenship  to  mutilate  that  portion  of  his  original 
nether  garments  which  would  be  nearest  to  a  pursuing  lion 
if  worn  by  him  whom  he  pursued. 

Let  the  whole  air  brotherhood  eliminate  all  silly  thought 
of  gratitude  for  the  few  things  done.  It  will  make  it 
easier  for  us  to  load  up  and  go  gunning  after  individuals 
who  are  so  incredibly  shortsighted  as  to  fail  to  realize  the 
true  importance  of  American  air  development. 

Pat  lawmakers  upon  their  backs,  and  re-elect  them  only 
when  a  good  job  is  well  finished,  not  when  it  has  been  only 
rather  indolently  and  tardily  begun.  The  Five  Year  Pro- 
gram is  a  good  job,  of  the  sort  to  be  demanded  by  the 
people  of  this  nation.  But  it  is  incomplete.  It  needs  some 
additions. 

The  Air  Corps  Reserve  is  the  device  which  will  make  the 
Army  Air  Corps  an  effective  thing  when  trouble  comes. 
Without  its  full  and  skillful  development,  encouraged  by 
the  grave  men  on  the  hill  under  the  leadership  of  the  in- 
telligent among  them,  the  Army  Air  Corps  will  be  left  in  a 
position  guaranteeing  virtual  uselessness  in  time  of  need. 
It's  fine  to  have  an  Army  Air  Corps ;  it  would  be  madness 
to  have  one  large  enough  in  time  of  peace  fully  to  protect 
us  in  a  war ;  but  it  is  every  bit  as  silly  not  to  provide  that 
Air  Corps  with  a  competent,  selected  and  to  some  extent 
trained  reserve  from  which  to  draw  if  the  sad  day  of  grim 
need  arrives. 

The  fact  that  when  the  great  war  broke  England  had  no 
Army  except  a  highly  trained  small  body  without  even 
partly  trained  reserves  cost  the  people  of  Great  Britain  not 
less  than  a  million  splendid  lives.  "The  Old  Contempti- 
bles,"  as  Kitchener's  small  and  glorious  band  was  called  in 
almost  idolatrous  paraphrase  of  the  mistaken  Kaiser's 
foolish  descriptive  phrase,  did,  in  real  truth,  save  the  day 
for  England,  giving  the  British  Empire  opportunity  to  begin 
its  preparations  in  desperate  haste.  But  ask  any  man  who 
knows  to-day  what  lack  of  a  well  trained  and  reasonably 


Eagles  and  Woodchucks 
Say  it  with  Music ! 
S.  0.  S.'s  and  Suck 
Critics  versus  Dreamers 

By  Fran k  A . T ichenor 


equipped  reserve  cost  England  in 
money,  lives  and  prolongation  of  the 
agony  of  war.  Billions  of  money,  mul- 
titudes of  lives,  years  of  tragic,  ter- 
rible fighting  which  would  not  have 
been  necessary  if  behind  the  Kitchener 
army  Ijad  been  the  right  sort  of  re- 
serve. If  we  merely  equip,  train  and 
support  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  are 
forced  suddenly  into  a  war  (which  God  forbid,  but  which 
He  won't  if  history  runs  true  to  form)  we  shall  be  talking 
of  that  Army  Air  Corps  in  days  to  come  with  voices  trem- 
ulous from  deep  regret.  It  will  form  America's  sacrificial 
tribute  to  shortsightedness  as  Kitchener's  Old  Contempti- 
bles  formed  England's. 

The  Army  Air  Corps  Reserve  is  as  important  as  the 
Army  Air  Corps  itself.  The  fact  is  that  neither  rightly 
can  exist  without  the  other. 

Reserve  Corps  officers  and  pilots  each  must  have  more 
than  two  weeks  annual  training.  We  must  go  much  further 
than  the  present  plan  of  selecting  from  the  corps  a  chosen 
few  for  one  or  two  year  details. 

Even  more  important  is  better  treatment  of  non-rated 
officers.  Under  the  present  plan  such  men  go  to  camp  each 
year  for  a  brief  period,  which  gives  them  a  vacation  from 
their  routine  lives,  but  this  is  spoiled  for  the  best  of  them 
by  a  sense  of  its  futility.  They  do  not  learn  to  fly  in  the 
few  weeks  allotted — they  cannot  do  more  than  learn  to 
twiddle  their  thumbs.  If  war  came  suddenly  even  these 
men,  blessed  though  they  may  be  by  a  liok  and  a  promise 
from  the  military  regulars,  still  would  require  months  of 
costly  instruction  before  qualifying  for  any  sort  of  useful 
service  as  specialists  or  pilots. 

Every  national  interest — the  interest  of  our  national  de- 
fense and  at  the  same  time  that  of  our  commercial  aviation 
— would  be  served  with  high  intelligence  if  those  among 
these  men  who  are  physically  and  mentally  qualified  should 
be  sent  to  the  primary,  and,  if  possible,  the  advanced  mili- 
tary flying  schools  and  made  into  actual  pilots. 

Some  would  not  qualify.  Willing  spirits  sometimes  are 
held  back  by  individual  handicaps.  Such  men  might  be 
sent  to  specially  organized  schools  for  observers  or  ground 
officers.  Exhibiting  their  possession  of  the  patriotic  im- 
pulse and  the  fighting  man's  initiative  by  their  willingness 
to  serve  at  all,  under  not  very  encouraging  circumstances, 
they  should  be  recognized  with  gratitude  and  trained  to 
something,  anyhow. 

But  two  weeks !  Eleanor  Glyn  proved  to  the  world  that 
three  weeks  can  do  wonders  with  a  raw  love  affair.  It 
would  take  a  writer  far  more  passionate  and  daring  than 
I  am  to  prove  to  anyone  that  two  weeks  can  do  wonders 
with  a  raw  aviator. 

The  group  of  admirable  and  ambitious  young  patriots 
who  at  present  form  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Army  Air  Corps 
Reserve  are  non-rated  and  non-trained.  That  means  that 
they're  non-useful.  And  that,  in  turn,  means  that  the 
framers  of  the  scheme  produced  non-sense. 

If  Congress  should  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  give 
the  primary  course  of  training  at  least  to  such  non-rated 
Reserve  officers  as  can  qualify  mentally  and  physically,  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  real  commonsense  would  be  achieved. 
To  compel  the  Corps  continually  to  refuse  the  gift  of  train- 
ing to  aspiring  defenders  of  the  faith  and  potential  saviors 
of  the  country  because  of  "lack  of  funds"  is  to  make  a 
laughing  stock  of  what  ( Continued  on  page  354 ) 
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The  Second-Splitter 


THE  way  of  the  timer  is  hard — and 
fast.  Ask  Odis  Porter,  he 
knows.  Or,  if  you  happen  to 
hail  from  Missouri,  worm  your  way  into  the  judges'  stand 
the  next  time  a  high  speed  event  is  being  held  and  watch 
Odis  do  his  stuff.  It's  almost  worth  being  from  Missouri 
to  see  him  at  work  with  his  famous  second-splitting  ma- 
chine. 

Of  course  he's  got  it  worked  out  now  to  a  point  where 
it's  plain  science  with  him  but  it's  a  mighty  engrossing- 
science  and  one  that  keeps  Porter  on  his  toes  from  the  bang 
of  the  starter's  gun  to  the  dropping  of  the  flag  that  heralds 
the  birth  of  another  record.  It  keeps  a  man  so  busy  he 
hasn't  time  for  anything  else — not  even  the  race  itself. 

"Never  seen  a  race  in  my  life,"  Mr.  Porter  declares 
with  characteristic  little  wrinkles  about  his  eyes  and  a 
keen  twinkle  in  them.  "Never  get  a  chance  to  see  what's 
going  on;  keeps  me  too  busy  timing  'em." 

This  from  the  man  who  has  timed  on  an  average  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  major  speed  events  a  year  since  1910  with 
his  highly  specialized  electrical  timing  device  which  is 
capable  of  catching  such  minor  nuances  of  speed  as  the 
one-four-hundredth  part  of  a  second.  A  fellow  has  to 
keep  his  mind  on  his  fractions  when  they  get  as  micro- 
scopic as  all  that.  Hence  Odis's  lack  of  time  for  watching 
the  fine  points  of  the  race  or  really  knowing  who's  win- 
ning.   He  rebelled  once,  but  it  availed  him  nothing. 

That  was  eight  or  nine  years  ago  and  it  happened  at 
Uniontown  as  a  great  many  other  things  have  that  are 
chronicled  in  speed  history.  Mr.  Porter  has  officiated 
at  so  many  automobile  races  and  been  a  witness  to  so  much 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  racing  fans  he  was  determined  to 
sit  quietly  in  some  obscure  spot  for  once  and  see  for  him- 
self what  all  the  shouting  was  about.  So  he  turned  up  his 
overcoat  collar  and  snuggled  down  into  it  until  he  was 
sure  he  was  out  of  sight  of  everything  except  the  speed- 
way out  front. 

But  it  was  no  use.  A  speedway  official  spied  him  while 
the  racing  cars  were  making  their  preliminary  runs  and 
he  was  hauled  into  the  judges'  stand.  After  that  all  Odis 
saw  was  an  occasional  flash  of  wheels  and  painted  numbers 
past  the  "timing  wires.  His  one  consolation  was  that  the 
Sunday  papers  had  a  good  account  of  the  race. 

Mr.  Porter  has  timed  automobiles,  boats,  airplanes,  sea- 
planes and  even  swimmers.  About  the  only  thing  he 
hasn't  clocked  for  a  world  record  is  the  human  race  and 
the  traditional  one  between  the  tortoise  and  the  hare. 


By  C.  B.  Allen 


Roscnfeld. 


One  reason  is  that  he's  never  been  asked 
to  officiate  and  the  other  is  that  neither 
of  these  events  is  strictly  on  the  level ! 
He  has  calculated  speeds  in  nautical  miles,  statute  miles 
and  kilometers  and  his  findings  have  been  so  accurate,  even 
on  the  distant  side  of  the  decimal  point,  that  the  French 
savants  who  formulate  the  rules  of  the  Federation  Aero- 
nautique  Internationale,  after  the  customary  waving  of 
arms  and  wasting  of  adjectives,  have  accepted  them  as 
final  and  authentic.  Even  so  the  French  scholars  do  not 
quite  fully  understand  how  Mr.  Porter  arrives  at  his  re- 
sults although  they  admit  the  correctness  of  his  figures. 
His  methods  baffle  them  because  they  are  rather  simple  and 
direct ;  their  own  belief  is  that  complicated  formulae  and 
labyrinthian  solutions  lend  more  dignity  to  world  records. 

Mr.  Porter's  activities  as  the  recognized  official  timer 
for  the  chief  American  speed  events  have  taken  him  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  has  timed  races  at  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York,  Havana,  St.  Louis,  Dayton, 
Philadelphia,  Miami,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  and  a  score 
of  other  places  less  well  known.  It  was  Odis  A.  Porter 
v/hose  eagle  eye  and  second  splitting  timing  device  spelled 
out  the  lap  by  lap  defeat  of  the  Navy's  Schneider  Trophy 
Race  team  last  fall  at  Norfolk.  It  was  he  who  caught  the 
record-breaking  circuit. of  the  triangular  course  by  Major 
Mario  de  Bernardi,  captain  of  the  "Flying  Fascisti"  team 
sent  here  from  Italy  with  express  instructions  from  Mus- 
solini to  bring  the  Schneider  Cup  back  with  them.  Later 
it  was  Porter  who  timed  de  Bernardi  over  a  three  kilome- 
ter straightaway  for  a  new  official  seaplane  speed  record. 

He  has  timed  every  Pulitzer  Trophy  race  except  the 
first  and  he  has  timed  all  Government  aircraft  speed  tests 
since  1923.  He  heard  a  high  Air  Service  official  predict 
in  1923  that  200  miles  an  hour  was  the  "absolute  limit" 
for  airplanes  and  he  has  since  seen  the  record  shoved  stead- 
ily up  until  it  has  covered  more  than  three-fourth  of  the 
road  to  300  miles  an  hour.  Already  he  has  charts  worked 
out  for  use  with  his  timing  machine  up  to  350  miles  an 
hour  and  if  necessary  he  says  he  can  shove  them  up  to  500 ! 

"The  fastest  thing  I  ever  timed?"  Mr.  Porter  repeated 
the  question,  "Why  I  guess  it  was  Lieut.  Maitland  at  Wil- 
bur Wright  Field.  He  had  a  strong  wind  and  he  made 
281.39  miles  an  hour  flying  with  it.  The  slowest  airplane? 
About  sixty  miles  an  hour,  I  guess. 

"Swimmers  are  the  slowest  racers  I  ever  timed  and  I've 
kept  the  clock  on  Gertrude  Ederle  and  Johnny  Weismuller, 
too.    The  longest  race  I  ( Continued  on  page  276) 
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IT'S  HERE  TO  STAY 

ARE  we  down-hearted?  No!  A  friend  has  just 
crossed  this  great  American  continent.  At  five 
stations  which  he  passed  during  the  broad  glare  of 
daylight  and  when  he  happened  to  be  looking  from  the  car 
window,  planes  or  other  things  suggestive  of  air-effort 
were  in  sight. 

In  the  United  States  that  thing  is  happening  for  which 
Aero  Digest  so  earnestly  has  striven — air-mindedness  of 
the  general  population :  the  businessman,  the  average  citi- 
zen, the  ambitious  youth,  the  rich  sportsman. 

This  will  mean  far  more  of  American  air  development  in 
years  quickly  to  be  lived  than  Government  subsidies  are 
giving  to  Europe.  Our  planes  will  take  off  from  their  own 
fields  and  not  from  Government  department  desks.  They 
will  fly  on  their  own  wings,  not  on  paper  pinions  patched 
together  with  Government  appropriations  and  sure  to  dis- 
integrate the  moment  a  political  quarrel  or  official  scandal 
holds  up  one  of  these  appropriations.  They  will  land  on 
their  own  fields,  so  situated  as  to  be  convenient  to  the  busi- 
nessmen and  constructive  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

That  will  mean  a  real  air-effort,  economically  sound, 
certain  to  grow  with  unexampled  speed  because  it  will  be- 
come a  public  utility  and  not  a  public  charge. 

Armies  and  Navies  beg  for  what  they  get  or  go  without. 
Business  takes  that-  which  it  wants  and  when  it  wants  it. 
American  commercial  aviation  is  the  businessman's  and  not 
the  politician's — and  for  that  thank  God !  It  needs  every 
ounce  and  detail  of  help  the  Government  can  give  it.  In 
general  our  Government  is  progressive,  farsighted,  admir- 
able. But  it  is  notably  like  the  Lord  in  Heaven.  It  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  In  Europe  Government  dictates 
to  commercial  aviation.  In  the  United  States  commercial 
aviation  presently  will  be  dictating  to  the  Government. 


OUR  HAT  IS  STILL  OFF 

LATELY  in  this  magazine  we  took  off  our  hat  to 
Brigadier-General  "Jim"  Fechet.  The  weather  has 
been  warm,  the  General  has  continued  active  and  so  we 
have  not  since  returned  it  to  our  head.  Which  now  saves 
the  work  of  once  more  doffing  it.  When  we  last  wrote  our 
pleasant  thoughts  about  this  splendid  soldier  who  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  to  succeed  Major- 
General  Mason  M.  Patrick  on  the  thirteenth  of  December, 
when  the  age-limit  retires  the  latter  gallant  officer  at  sixty- 
four,  we  did  not  know  that  General  Fechet  had  in  ad- 
vance declared  that  he  would  serve  one  term,  only,  refusing 
re-appointment  if  it  should  be  offered. 

At  his  request  Secretary  of  War  Davis  now  has  made 
his  determination  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  first  four-year 
term  a  matter  of  record,  and,  also  at  General  Fechet's  re- 
quest, has  approved  a  similar  policy  with  regard  to  re- 
appointment of  the  three  assistants  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Corps.  This  naturally  peps  up  the  whole  Air  Corps,  as- 
-uring,  as  it  does,  a  full  field  and  a  free  one  for  ambition 
and  promotion. 


General  Patrick  served  one  full  four-year  term  and  was 
re-appointed  for  another  in  1925.  We  all  are  grateful  for 
this  working  of  the  situation  in  his  case,  for  he  has  been  an 
able  and  constructive  officer,  but  the  course  which  Gen- 
eral Fechet  has  taken  is  a  splendid  gesture  by  an  admirable 
and  public-spirited  officer  whose  first  thought,  obviously, 
is  for  the  good  of  the  service  rather  than  his  own  gain 
and  comfort. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  all  Army  officers  to  dig  in  and 
stick  as  long  as  possible  when  a  fine  trench  has  been  found, 
as  it  has  been  that  of  our  naval  notables  to  surround  them- 
selves with  precautionary  extra  hooks  and  cables  when 
they  have  got  berth  in  a  good  anchorage.  As  Secretary 
of  War  Davis  says :  "The  principle  of  rotation  in  office 
in  peace  time  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  service."  Everything 
that  General  Fechet  ever  has  done  has  been  of  benefit  to 
the  service.  Never  having  been  a  politician,  perhaps  because 
he  did  not  have  West  Point  training,  he  has  ever  been  an 
admirable  patriot. 


THE  MELTING  POT 

HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  aviation  supplies 
the  only  means  of  transportation  and  cheap  communi- 
cation which  possibly  can  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  sec- 
tionalism in  America  ?  That  is  the  fact.  The  work  mag- 
nificently begun  by  the  railways,  the  telegraphs  and  postal 
service  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War 
and  prior  to  the  World  War,  had  been  effective.  But  even 
railway  speed  is  not  now  fast  enough  in  passenger  and 
commodity  delivery,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  are  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive  in  communication-service  to  sup- 
ply all  that  we  have  needed  to  make  us  absolutely  one  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to  render  us  forever  and  com- 
pletely indivisible  in  thought  and  psychology  as  well  as  in 
political  union. 

An  approximately  forty-hour  mail,  express  and  passen- 
ger service  between  coast  and  coast,  a  comparably  fast  serv- 
ice between  extreme  north  and  extreme  south,  with  in- 
tervening areas  all  served  from  and  to  all  other  areas 
at  similar  speed  and  high  efficiency,  will  be  the  final  influ- 
ence necessary  to  make  our  union  perfectly  compact,  to 
eliminate  not  only  sectional  prejudices  but  pernicious  sec- 
tional rivalries. 

When  the  founders  of  this  nation  planned  its  future  they 
did  not  foresee  the  airplane.  But  the  things  they  did  hope 
for  and  foresee,  fight  for,  bleed  for  and  in  some  cases  die 
for,  never  will  be  realized  in  their  entirety  until  the  plane 
has  an  opportunity  to  completely  do  its  service. 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 

THE  Dole  Pacific  Flight  has  passed  and  has  left  with 
us  many  sorrowful  memories.  Our  sympathy,  in  un- 
limited measure,  is  extended  to  the  families  of  these  coura- 
geous and  heroic  pioneers  who  gave  their  lives  for  the 
love  of  aviation. 

Mr.  Dole  made  his  generous  offer  to  encourage  aeronau- 
tics. It  was  the  $35,000  purse  that  enabled  the  contestants 
to  secure  sufficient  capital  to  design  and  build  the  planes 
flown  in  the  contest,  and  it  was  made  before  the  Pacific  had 
been  crossed  by  airplane. 

The  "I-told-you-so's"  are  now  trying  to  find  someone 
to  blame  for  the  disasters  that  occurred.  There  is  no  one 
at  fault.  Everyone  did  his  best.  We  have  learned  much 
and  will  profit  by  it.    Experience  is  always  costly. 

To  blame  either  Mr.  Dole  or  the  officials  connected  with 
the  flight  is  poor  sportsmanship.    The  Orteig  prize  purse 
gave  us  Colonel  Lindbergh. 
There  is  no  one  to  blame. 
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A  NOD  AND  A  WINK 


ONCE  upon  a  time — this  was 
years  and  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  very  young  man — I  used  to  be 
a  fanner  who  specialized  in  one  crop — 
wild  oats.  I  used  to  sow  these  oats 
regularly,  every  Saturday  night,  and 
with  such  skill  that  I  sometimes  reaped 
a  bountiful  harvest  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, due  to  the  extreme  care  I  took  in 
properly  irrigating  the  crop.  Upon  one 
occasion,  after  a  more  than  usually 
moist  agricultural  evening,  during 
which  I  had  labored  to  such  an  extent 
that  my  mind  was  utterly  exhausted  and  blank,  I  awak- 
ened in  the  morning  to  find  myself  snugly  ensconced  in 
the  local  hoose-gow.  The  warden,  a  genial  soul  whose 
red  and  bulbous  nose  bore  mute  witness  to  his  own  en- 
jovment  of  many,  many  evenings  like  mine,  looked  me 
over  with  a  very  quizzical  light  in  his  eye,  and  remarked, 
"Well,  me  bhoy !  Ye've  gone  an'  got  yersilf  in — now, 
who  th'  divvle's  goin'  t'get  ye  out?" 

I  was  reminded  of  that  question  in  Newfoundland,  upon 
the  conclusion  of  our  search  for  Nungesser  and  Coli  in 
the  seaplane  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Ex- 
pedition. We  got  ourselves  into  Newfoundland — and  the 
devil  himself  didn't  seem  able  to  get  us  out.  For  two 
solid,  sickly,  dreary  weeks  we  were  stuck  at  St.  Georges 
in  a  fog.  And  when  I  say  fog.  I  mean  FOG — miles  and 
miles  of  dull,  leaden-colored  vapor  that  came  drifting  in 
on  a  gentle  southerly  wind  from  the  Gulf  Stream  until 
the  Straits  between  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  were 
packed  full.  Every  day  we  received  weather  reports  from 
various  places,  until  the  telegraph  operators  were  as  fed 
up  as  we  were.  And  still  there  was  no  change  in  the 
weather.  Sometimes  it  was  clear  at  St.  Georges,  and  we 
took  off  for  a  try.  But  each  time  we  hit  Cape  Ray.  sixty 
miles  south,  we  encountered  a  heavy  blanket  of  fog,  and 
returned  to  the  only  harbor  on  that  coast. 

The  natives  declared  that  it  was  the  worst  season  for 
continuous  fog  they  had  seen,  and  attributed  it  to  the  fact 
that  some  girl  in  town,  loath  to  see  St.  Georges'  only  in- 
terest depart,  must  be  keeping  a  black  cat  under  a  tub. 
For  it  is  a  well-known  fact — at  least  to  the  more  super- 
stitious natives — that  if  you  want  foggy  weather  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  put  a  black  cat  under  a  tub.  The  brides 
of  fishermen  frequently  use  this  method  to  keep  their  new 
husbands  in  port,  though  it  has  been  remarked  that  black 
cats  belonging  to  the  older  married  women  are  invariably 
at  liberty. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  fog,  the  result  was  that 
we  were  steadily  building  up  a  reputation  as  the  world's 
slowest  pilots.  I  don't  think  anyone  ever  waited  so  long 
to  go  1,300  miles.  We're  putting  in  our  claim  as  absolutely 
the  world's  slowest  pilots  with  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association — the  world's  slowest  aeronautic  association — 
and  hope  to  receive  wrist  watches  from  dear  Porter  Adams, 
in  person.  If  that  association  has  a  wrist  watch  the)'  might 
as  well  present  it  to  someone.  They  don't  need  to  know 
the  time — they're  not  going  anywhere.  Except  possibly 
from  their  social  office  in  H  Street  to  their  business  office 
in  the  Navy  Building — for  orders  and  a  sweet  smile  from 
an  admiral. 

After  two  weeks'  wear  and  tear  on  the  seat  of  our  pants, 
for  all  we  did  was  to  sit.  a  Sunday  dawned  clear  and  beau- 
tiful.   And  on  that  day.  as  the  Newfoundland  telegraph 


At  Fog,  the  General  Staff,  the 
N,  A.  A.,  Mr.  Levine  and 
Other  Aerial  Handicaps 
•  By 


us,  a; 
cloud 
level. 


offices  were  closed  for  prayers,  we 
couldn't  get  a  weather  report  from 
Cape  Ray  or  Nova  Scotia.  But  we  fig- 
ured that  if  we  waited  for  a  good  re- 
port we'd  be  feeble  old  men  before  it 
came — and  we  weren't  any  too  vigor- 
ous even  then — so  we  decided  to  hop 
off  and  take  a  look. 

Down  the  coast  we  flew  under  bril- 
liant blue  skies,  though  just  off  shore 
lay  the  same  familiar  bank  of  fog. 
When  we  got  to  Cape  Ray  we  had 
climbed  to  7,000  feet.  Right  ahead  of 
far  as  we  could  see,  was  a  solid  mass  of  fog  and 
sitting  right  on  the  water  and  extending  up  to  our 
As  we  couldn't  see  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  we  couldn't 
tell  if  there  was  a  clear  strip  near  shore,  or  if  the  entire 
North  coast,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  as  well,  was  wrapped 
in  fog.  And  if  we  flew  over  there  and  found  the  North 
coast  and  Fundy  full  of  fog,  we  wouldn't  have  enough  gas 
to  take  us  back  to  Newfoundland.  Besides,  if  we  had  been 
forced  to  land  in  that  fog-covered  sea,  either  through 
motor  failure  or  through  running  out  of  gas,  it  would  pos- 
sibly mean  good-night.  Even  if  we  had  landed  all  right 
we  might  have  drifted  for  days  before  we  were  picked  up 
or  blown  ashore. 

We  talked  it  over — and  we  didn't  like  the  look  of  it  all 
— but  we  decided  that  our  annoyance  at  going  back  and 
waiting  some  more  was  exactly  equal  to  our  fear  of  going 
forward — perhaps  to  find  fog  all  over  the  coasts  and  be 
forced  eventually  to  land  blind  in  it.  So  forward  we  went. 
We  were  at  about  7,500  feet  then,  with  the  tops  of  the 
clouds  right  beneath  us.  Very  beautiful,  too.  But  I  was 
sort  of  soured  on  clouds  and  got  no  pleasure  from  them. 
All  I  was  doing  was  to  peer  ahead  for  the  first  sign  of  Nova 
Scotia.  I  never  wanted  to  see  Nova  Scotia  so  much  in  my  life 
before — especially  when  we  lost  sight  of  Newfoundland. 

When  we  got  about  half  way  across  the  straits,  which 
are  75  miles  wide,  the  clouds  seemed  higher  and  thicker 
than  ever  over  on  the  Nova  Scotia  side,  and  more  vindica- 
tive looking,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  But,  as  Cham- 
berlin  so  aptly  remarked  of  a  much  more  dangerous  situa- 
tion, it  was  just  as  far  back  as  it  was  ahead,  so  on  we  went, 
wondering  idly  if  the  fog  had  closed  in  back  in  New- 
foundland and  hidden  the  only  harbor  we  could  return  to 
— if  we  had  to  return. 

Then  we  saw  the  mountains  of  Cape  Breton  sticking 
up  on  the  horizon — and  very,  very  nice  they  looked.  Then, 
after  twenty  minutes  more,  we  saw  Cape  North.  It  was 
clear  as  a  bell  there,  with  the  fog  lying  off-shore  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  I  never  thought  I'd  be  especially  delighted  to  see 
a  mere  cape,  but  I  was.  Prettiest  cape  I've  seen.  And 
even  the  fog  and  clouds,  banked  up  solidly  behind  us, 
looked  absolutely  beautiful.  Funny  I  hadn't  noticed  the 
beauty  of  them  before.  I  guess  I  hadn't  been  in  the  mood 
for  them,  that's  all. 

We  flew  along  to  Pictou,  refueled,  and  stayed  the  night. 
Next  morning  we  got  going  before  the  weather  reports 
did — and  landed  at  Pugwash  soon  afterwards,  because  we 
had  found  the  Bay  of  Fundy  packed  with  the  old  familiar 
fog  which  flowed  inland  for  several  miles.  I  wired  Mrs. 
Cy,  "World's  slowest  pilots  are  parked  at  Pugwash.  Who's 
president  down  in  that  country  of  yours  now?"  I  signed 
it  "Lord  Pugg,  of  Pugwash."  I  really  felt  I'd  been  long 
enough  in  Newfoundland  to  be  made  a  member  of  the 
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codfish  aristocracy,  so  I  gave  myself  a  title. 

Next  day  we  started  about  noon — heavy  fog  all  morning 
— and  landed  for  gas  at  St.  John,  where  I  wired  my  boss, 
"Slowly  but  surely  I  am  about  to  discover  America — 
Christopher  Columbus."  But  she  told  me  later  that  I  flat- 
tered myself,  and  that  Chris  had  made  better  time  in  the 
Santa  Maria  than  I  had  made  in  the  Jonah's  Ark.  How- 
ever, we  pushed  along  and  landed  for  the  night  at  Rock- 
land, putting  up,  appropriately  enough,  at  The  Samoset — 
accent  on  the  "set"  for  about  all  we'd  been  doing  for  three 
weeks  was  to  set.  And  I'm  hanged  if  next  morning  wasn't 
foggy,  too,  right  until  noon.  It  was  discouraging.  Here 
we'd  been  four  days  coming  from  Newfoundland  to  New 
York — and  we  were  only  at  Rockland.  We  finally  sneaked 
down  that  coast,  with  a  visibility  of  nearly  nothing  all  the 
way,  went  slap  through  one  of  the  heaviest  rain-storms  that 
ever  hit  Long  Island  Sound,  and  landed  at  last  in  Port 
Washington,  with  the  world's  record  for  slow  air  travel 
clutched  firmly  in  our  mitts. 

So  with  all  this  frantic  flying  of  everybody,  here  and 
there,  breaking  long-distance  records,  endurance  records, 
and  publicity  records,  we  broke  the  sitting  still  record  for 
all  time.  We  took  it  away  from  Sitting  Bull.  And  we 
won  it  against  keen  competition.  There  was  Wilkins  up 
North — he  was  runner-up  for  the  title  we  now  hold.  But 
he'll  have  to  be  content  with  the  world's  long-distance 
walking  record  for  pilots.  He  flies  out  and  walks  back. 
What's  happened  to  him,  anyhow?  I  wonder  if  he's  still 
up  there — he's  walked  right  out  of  the  papers.  And  then 
there's  Captain  Courtney — another  gent  who's  been  wait- 
ing to  go  some  place  for  a  long,  long  time.  And — why, 
shucks !  I  forgot  the  General  Staff !  They've  been  wait- 
ing ten  years  to  hop  off  and  do  something  in  flying,  and 
they  haven't  even  started  yet.  Why.  hang  it  all !  They've 
got  the  world's  slow-motion  championship  away  from  me. 

NOW  that  I've  got  back  to  my  little  apartment  in  New 
Hokum  on  the  Hudson  I'm  able  to  read  back  numbers 
of  Aero  Digest  and  see  what's  happened  in  the  aeronau- 
tical world  since  I've  been  away  in  Newfoundland — you 
can  find  it  easy  enough  but  you  can't  lose  it.  The  fog 
won't  let  you. 

Well,  I  guess  the  funniest  thing  that's  happened  is  Clar- 
ence Chamberlin's  handicap  flight  to  Berlin.  After  that 
flight  I'd  say  Chamberlin  could  fly  across  oceans  carrying 
a  full-grown  white  elephant  as  passenger — look  at  the 
practice  he's  had.  I  don't  think  he'd  even  notice  the  dif- 
ference, except  that  the  elephant  wouldn't  argue  with  him. 
And  the  elephant  wouldn't  carry  parts  of  the  magneto 
around  in  his  pocket  so  his  pilot  wouldn't  fly  off  and  leave 
him.  You  know,  Charles  Levine  has  got  his  suit  all  out 
of  shape  on  one  side,  carrying  motor  parts ;  and  Doc  Kin- 
caid  is  at  work  designing  a  suit  for  Levine's  next  flight — 
it's  going  to  have  special  pockets  so  Levine  can  carry  the 
whole  motor  and  one  of  the  wheels.  And  if  that  won't  do 
the  trick  he'll  just  take  the  plane  apart  and  let  his  family 
carry  it  around  With  them  until  Charlie  is  ready  to  fly  in  it 
again. 

They  say  that  Levine  only  flew  across  there  to  make 
sure  of  getting  the  airplane  back ;  but  Elliott  White  Springs, 
writing  in  Liberty  about  Levine,  says,  "After  he  forgot  to 
kiss  his  wife  good-bye,  he  was  so  scared  he  kept  going  for 
3,800  miles  before  he  dared  to  stop."  And  I  suppose,  El- 
liott, he  only  got  into  all  those  arguments  so  he'd  feel  at 
home  over  there.  He's  the  world's  champion  arguer — if 
he  can't  argue  in  his  own  language  he'll  hire  an  inter- 
preter and  keep  right  on  going. 

Levine  got  the  cream  of  the  publicity — and  then  it  went 


sour  on  him.  And  that  shows  the  advantage  of  the  official 
ambassador  over  the  "unofficial"  ambassador — you  can  re- 
call the  official  ambassador. 

The  United  States  sent  a  battleship  to  France  to  bring 
back  Lindbergh.  The  government  should  send  the  whole 
fleet  over  to  bring  back  Levine.  And  if  he  won't  come, 
they  should  send  Peggy  Joyce  after  him — she  always  gets 
her  man. 

After  all,  Will  Hays,  the  Czar  of  the  Movies,  has  the 
right  idea.  He  keeps  the  originals  in  Hollywood  and  just 
sends  over  moving  pictures.  Because  pictures  can't  talk. 
That's  where  Levine  would  have  made  a  hit — Silent  Drama. 

There  wasn't  any  need  of  Levine  going,  in  the  first  place. 
We  could  have  sent  Chamberlin  by  air,  and  then  simply 
cabled  Levine's  picture.  And  if  they  didn't  like  it,  they 
could  have  torn  it  up.  Or  if  they'd  really  wanted  Levine 
we  would  have  been  glad  to  export  him. 

If  Levine  ever  offered  me  a  job  flying  for  him  I'd  say, 
"Charlie,  I  know  you  mean  well — I  know  you  do.  But 
you've  got  to  pay  me  $25,000  advance  damages — because  I 
know  you're  going  to  stir  me  up  so  I'll  feel  damaged  to  at 
least  that  amount." 

What  he  really  needs  is  some  sensible,  reasonable  man 
who  will  say  to  him,  "Look  here,  Charlie,  you  let  me  do 
your  thinking  and  talking  for  you ;  and  you  just  sit  there 
and  ride — silently  and  unobtrusively.  When  you  argue 
and  squabble  you  are  the  worst  advertisement  America  has 
ever  sent  to  France.  You  do  all  you  can  to  foster  that 
unfortunate  impression  that  Europeans  generally  have  of 
Americans — that  they  have  too  much  money  and  are  look- 
ing for  vulgarly  ostentatious  ways  of  displaying  it.  The 
noise  you  make  about  your  exploits  is  not  tending  to  pro- 
mote either  aviation  or  the  friendly  relationship  between 
Europe  and  America — and,  after  all,  you  were  merely  a 
passenger,  indebted  to  another  man's  skill  for  your  flight 
to  Germany.  You  are  a  brave  man — everybody  respects 
you  for  that — but  the  only  way  for  you  to  be  popular  is 
for  you  to  keep  on  flying  all  the  time.  Just  keep  sitting 
up  in  the  air,  constantly,  and  never  land — never.  That's 
where  you  queer  yourself — landing." 

IF  you  have  any  doubts  about  commercial  aviation's  needs 
for  large  multi-motored  ships,  such  as  those  which  Mr. 
Ford  is  building  for  transport  work,  just  park  yourself  in  a 
single  motored  plane,  above  7,000  feet  of  fog  and  clouds 
piled  solidly  down  on  a  sea  that  few  steamships  traverse 
— and  then  tell  me  how  you  feel  while  flying  behind  one 
motor.  You  may  have  the  most  reliable  engine  in  the 
world — such  as  the  Wright  Whirlwind  that  we  had  in  the 
Jeanne  d' Arc — but  it's  no  more  reliable  than  one  engine  can 
be.  No  matter  how  you  add  it.  or  subtract  it,  or  divide 
it,  the  answer  to  all  your  figuring  is  still  the  humble  figure 
1.  And  that's  at  least  two  too  little — and  perhaps  five 
too  little. 

I  know  that  gentlemen  have  crossed  oceans  behind  one 
motor.  They're  very  brave  gentlemen,  and  I  doff  my  hat 
to  them,  and  bow  respectfully.  Crossing  oceans  behind 
one  motor  is  very  glorious — but  it  is  not  commercial  avia- 
tion. It  is  no  more  than  a  feather  showing  how  the  wind 
is  blowing — and  the  wind  is  blowing  trans-ocean  airlines 
our  way,  eventually,  but  not  just  now. 

In  fact,  crossing  oceans  on  any  such  craft  as  we  have 
today — even  those  with  three  engines — is  a  stunt,  precisely 
as  Monsieur  Bleriot's  first  crossing  of  the  English  Channel 
by  airplane  was  a  stunt  when  he  did  it  in  1909.  His  air- 
plane was  no  more  fitted  to  undertake  the  present  London - 
(Continued  on  page  350) 
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All  metal  surfaces  of  Col.  Lindbergh's  Ryan 
monoplane  nere  Nitro-Valsparred,  while  its 
wood  surfaces  were  finished  with  Valspar. 


P.  &  A.  Photo 


In  its  historic  battle  with  the  elements,  Byrd's 
giant  Fokker  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
science  of  air  navigation.  Wherever  varnish 
was  required  Valspar  was  used  on  this  ship. 


Chamberlin's  Be/lanca  plane,  the 
Columbia,  from  propeller  to  tail  skid, 
was  Valsparred,  of  course. 


— and  they  all  flew 

Valsparred  planes,  of  course! 

THAT   Lindbergh,    Chamberlin,    service,  the  materials  used  in  constructing 
Byrd,  Maitland  and  Stinson  should    and  finishing  it  must  have  demonstrated 
all  make  astounding  records  in  planes    their  ability  to  withstand  the  severest 


finished  with  Valspar 
and  Nitro- Valspar  is  not 
a  mere  coincidence;  it  is 
a  verdict.  It  confirms 
what  every  aircraft 
makerknows,namely,that,whenaplane  continue  to  do  so  on  a  large  majority 
must  yield  the  utmost  in  dependable    of  the  high-grade  airplanes  built  today. 


VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Wont  Turn  White 


flying  conditions. 

Valentine's  Valspar 
finishes  have  done  ex- 
actly that  since  the  earli- 
est days  of  aviation  and 


P.  &  A.  Photo 

Valspar  has  traveled 
the  Pacific  on  countless 
occasions,  but  it  never 
made  the  jump  to  Hono- 
lulu so  quickly  as  on 
Maitland' s  Fokker. 


Nitro  -Valspar 


When  reliability  is  the 
word,  experienced  air- 
craft builders  choose 
Valspar.  Of  course  it 
was  used  on  the  Stinson- 
Detroiter  plane  which 
won  the  Ford  Reliability 
Tour,  Stinson  bimselj 
piloting. 


The  all-lacquer  system 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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AMERICAN  AIRCOOLED  AIRCRAFT 

ENGINES 

By 


Commander  E.  E. 

U.  S.  Navy 


Wilson 


Pratt  and  Whitney  "Hornet". 


FROM  t  h  e 
very  begin- 
n  i  n  g  of 
aeronautics,  flight 
ill  heavier  than 
air  craft  has  been 
dependent  upon 
the  development 
of  an  engine.  The 
ancients  had  sur- 


prisingly wide  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  flight,  but 
they  could  not  apply  them  because  there  was  no  suitable 
engine.  The  Wright  Brothers  succeeded  largely  because 
they  went  out  and  built  their  own  engines.  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Manly,  who  was  associated  with  Langley  in  his  re- 
searches, was,  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  far  in 
advance  of  his  time  in  his  engine  design,  and  was  well 
on  the  way  to  success  when  the  work  was  terminated. 

Progress  in  aeronautics  has  been  largely  a  matter  of 
progress  in  power  plants.  While  developments  in  aircraft 
have  been  largely  a  matter  of  refinement  in  design,  involv- 
ing comparatively  simple  improvements,  the  advance  in 
aircraft  engines  has  been  marked.  Between  the  400  horse- 
power Liberty,  a  marvelous  engine  in  its  time,  and  the  400 
horsepower  "Wasp",  our  modern  aircooled  engine,  the 
weight  of  the  powerplant  has  been  cut  in  half.  The  strik- 
ing transoceanic  flights  which  will  make  the  year  1927  an 
important  one  in  the  history  of  aeronautics,  are  to  a  large 
degree  indicative  of  powerplant  developments.  Ameri- 
can initiative,  American  courage,  and  American  skill  have 
ridden  to  fame  behind  American  aircooled  aircraft  en- 
gines. 

The  re  are  six  fundamental  requirements  for  aircraft 
powerplants.  These  requirements  are  mutually  antagonis- 
tic", and  the  final  result  is  a  balance.  One  is  reminded  here 
of  that  famous  little  book,  "The  Airplane  Speaks",  in 
which  all  the  factors  in  aircraft  performance  are  given 
personalities  and  gather  about  to  emphasize  their  impor- 
tance in  the  matter  of  airplane  design.  The  fascinating  dis- 
cussion is  finally 
closed  when 
"Miss  Efficiency" 
flaunts  herself  out 
of  the  room  com- 
plaining bitterly 
that  she  has  been 
"  c  o  m  p  r  o- 
mised".  The  mod- 
ern aircraft  en- 
gine accepts  com- 
paratively few 
compromises.  The 
s  i  x  fundamental 
requirements  are 
met  now  to  a  sur- 
prising degree. 
Wright  "Cyclone".  Without  any  at- 


Pratt  and  Whitney  "Wasp". 


tempt  to  list  the 
factors  in  the  or- 
der of  their  im- 
portance, we  may 
put  them  down  as 
follows : 

1 .  The  power 
plant  must  be  as 
light  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it. 
The  weight  per  horsepower  must  be  low. 

2.  The  engine  must  get  along  on  the  least  possible  amount 
of  fuel  because  fuel  is  an  important  item  of  weight.  Our 
economy  must  be  high. 

3.  The  engine,  in  spite  of  the  hard  work  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  must  run  as  long  as  the  gasoline  lasts.  It  must 
be  dependable. 

4.  Our  engine  must  be  durable ;  that  is,  it  must  continue 
to  put  forth  its  best  work  over  long  periods  of  service. 

5.  The  engine  must  'be  easily  maintained.  It  must  be 
simple  to  get  in  to  make  the  tests  and  adjustments  which 
are  so  necessary  to  its  functioning. 

6.  The  cost  of  our  engine  must  be  low.  If  aircraft 
are  to  come  into  Wide  use,  their  cost  must  come  within 
the  limits  of  people's  pocketbooks. 

This  last  requirement  of  low  cost  is  the  one  which 
is  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  five  that  go  before. 
The  necessity  for  light  weight  is  one  that  runs  up  the 
costs.  Now  if  engines  are  to  be  cheap,  they  must  be  used 
in  quantities.  If  they  are  to  be  used  in  quantities,  they 
must  be  cheap.  A  very  careful  analysis  shows  that  the  re- 
duction in  cost  resulting  from  a  complete  redesign  intended 
to  reduce  cost  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to 
the  reduction  which  is  possible  through  quantity  produc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  real  hopeful  results  of  all  these  sensational 
flights  is  the  great  increase  of  public  interest  in  flying. 
Once  this  interest  takes  the  practical  form  of  buying  en- 
gines, costs  will  come  down  just  as  they  have  come  clown 
in  the  automobile 
field.  At  present 
an  order  for  two 
hundred  engines 
is  a  real  order.  If 
automobiles  were 
built  in  lots  of 
two  hundred,  only 
the  rich  could  af- 
ford to  use  them. 

Now  that  we 
have  listed  the  en- 
gine requi  r  e- 
ments,  we  must 
look  farther  and 
see  how  nearly  we 
have    met  them. 

(Cont.  on  p.  358 )  Wright  JS  "Whirlwind". 
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H*  A*  Bruno — R*  R*  Blythe  and  Associates 

Public  Relations  Counsel 

Specializing  in  Aeronautics 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICE        Suite  2007  220  WEST  42nd  STREET 

Telephones,  Wisconsin  7065-66 

AERONAUTICAL  CLIENTS 

(Past  and  Present) 

x\ircraft  Development  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich  Mctalclad  Airships 

Atlantic  Aircraft  Corporation,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J .  Airplanes 

B.  B.  T.  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Lights  and  Beacons 

Byrd  Arctic  Expedition,  Washington,  D.  C  North  Pole  Flight 

Captain  Fonck  and  Lieutenant  Curtin's  Trans-Atlantic 
Flight 

Chamberlin  and  Acosta's  World  Airplane  Duration 
Record 

Colonial  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  N.  Y .-Hartford-Boston  U.S.  Air  Mail  Route  No.  1 

Colonel  Lindbergh's  New  York-Paris  Flight 

Dornier  Aircraft  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Fried- 

richshafen,  Germany  Flying  Boats 

Embrv-Riddle  Air  Service,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Flying  Operations 

Fairchild  Aviation  Corporation,  New  York  (Controlling) 

Fairchild  Aerial  Camera  Corporation  Aerial  Cameras 

Fairchild  Flying  Corporation  Flying  Operations 

Fairchild  Caminez  Engine  Corporation  Aircraft  Engines 

Fairchild  Airplane  Manufacturing  Corporation.  .  Airplanes 

Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys  Co  Aerial  Maps 

Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys  Co.  (of  Canada,  Ltd.)  Aerial  Maps 

Fokker  Aircraft  Corporation,  N.  Y.  C.  and  Amsterdam, 

Holland   Airplanes 

Keystone  Aircraft  Corporation,  Bristol,  Pa  Airplanes 

Loening  Aeronautical  Engineering  Corporation,  N.Y.C .  Airplanes 
B.  F.  Mahoney  Aircraft  Corporation,  San  Diego,  Cal .  .  .  .  Airplanes 
Maybach-Zeppelin  Airship  Co.,  Ar.  Y.  C.  and  Friedrichs- 

hafen,  Germany  Airships 

National  Airplane  Show  and  Air  Circus,  Teterboro,  N.  /  .Air  Meet  ( 1927) 
National  Guard  Air  Service,  27th  Division,  New  York.  .Air  Meet  (1925-26) 

New  York  Air  Races  (Pulitzer),  Mitchel  Field,  L.I  Air  Meet  (1925) 

Pan-American  Airways,  New  York-Key  West,  Havana  U.  S.  Air  Mail  Route 

Pioneer  Instrument  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N..Y  Navigational  Instruments 

Plane  Speaker  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  New  York  Aerial  Advertising 

Reynolds  Airways,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C,  Hadley  Field,  N.  J., 

Rochester,  N.  Y  Flying  Operations 

Ryan  Airlines,  Inc.,  San  Diego,  Calif  Airplanes 

Savage  Bramson  Anti-Stall  Gear  Co.,  New  York  and 

London   Safety  Device 

Schlee-Brock  Round-the-World  Flight 

Skywriting  Corporation  of  America,  N.  Y.  C.-London- 

Paris   Aerial  Advertising 

Teterboro  Airport,  Inc.,  Teterboro,  N.  J  Airport 

Wayco  Air  Service,  Detroit,  Mich  Air  Taxis 

William  E.  Arthur  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City  Airports 

Wood  Conversion  Co.,  Cloquet,  Minn  Aircraft  Balsam-Wool 

Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  Paterson,  N.J  Aircraft  Engines 

Complete  list  of  clients  in  other  industries, — including 
automotive,  mercantile,  motor  boating,  radio,  real  estate, 
transportation    and    others — furnished    upon  request. 
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AVIATION  PROGRESS  IN  THE  RECENT 
TRANSOCEAN  FLIGHTS 


IN  analyzing  the 
results  of  trans- 
atlantic flights 
and  their  effect  upon  aviation  there  are  different  viewpoints 
from  which  the  problem  can  be  approached.  L 'Ala  D' 
Italia,  an  Italian  aeronautical  monthly,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing views  of  Engineer  Garuffa,  editor  of  the  technical 
section  of  that  publication,  on  this  subject : 


Is  the  final  success  worth  the  sacrifice  made  and  are  the 
efforts  crowned  by  results?  The  brilliant  outcome  of  the 
flight  made  by  Lindbergh,  Chamberlin  and  Byrd  and  the 
tragic  fate  of  St.  Romain,  Nungesser,  Coli,  Davis  and 
other  heroes  fill  our  hearts  with  unreserved  admiration, 
natural  for  any  noble  human  act  yet  it  is  opportune  to  ask 
to  what  degree  they  are  serving  the  future  of  aviation. 
Non-stop  transatlantic  flying  presents  different  problems, 
the  solution  of  which  means  real  progress  in  aviation. 
These  points  of  importance  are:  the  duration  of  flight, 
direction,  meteorological  conditions,  safety  and  finally,  the 
commercial  interest. 

Duration  in  a  Non-stop  Flight 
A  non-stop  flight  of  about  3700  miles  (Chamberlin's 
flight  was  3923  miles  and  the  America's  probably  longer) 
would  require  from  40  to  45  hours  at  an  average  speed  of 
about  95  miles  per  hour.  Not  considering  the  danger  of 
the  unknown  but  merely  a  flight  in  the  vicinity  of  landing- 
fields,  it  was  technically  possible  from  past  experiences  to 
accomplish  such  flights.  For  a  technician,  a  choice  between 
the  dangers  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  security  of  flying  fields 
with  the  element  of  personal  safety,  is  naturally  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  The  long  duration  of  flight  necessitates 
carrying  an  enormous  quantity  of  fuel  which  results  not 
only  in  high  wing  loading  and  consequent  difficulty  in  tak- 
ing off  but  also  in  making  the  piloting  more  difficult  in  view 
of  the  considerable  travel  of  the  center  of  gravity  due 
to  the  consumption  of  fuel.  Continuous  duration  of  such 
a  flight  increases  the  strain  on  both  materiel  and  personnel. 

Fifty  hours  constitutes  one-third  of  the  normal  time 
which  an  airplane  engine  can  be  run  without  major  over- 
haul. So  the  effort  required  of  an  engine  in  such  a  flight 
is  great  and  the  probability  of  a  failure  very  likely.  Fouled 
spark  plugs  may  cause  cylinders  to  miss  fire  and  cause  vi- 
bration which  may  become  dangerous  for  the  engine  oper- 
ating for  many  hours.  The  planes  which  crossed  the 
ocean  were  not  provided  with  motors  accessible  in  flight ; 
and  failure,  dangerous  even  in  a  multi-motored  plane,  is 
catastrophical  for  a  single-motored  craft. 

The  problem  of  safety  in  flight  cannot  be  solved  with 
a  single-engined  plane.  A  tri-motored  plane,  if  two' of 
the  engines  are  sufficient  for  level  flight,  is  in  a  much  bet- 
ter condition  and  the  proof  of  this  is  in  Byrd's  flight. 
As  regards  the  personnel,  their  endurance  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  type  of  the  plane.  In  a  plane  with  a 
cabin  where  the  personnel  can  rest,  find  shelter  from  cold 
and  snow  or  at  least  can  stretch  themselves,  conditions  are 
much  better.  But  in  planes  similar  to  Nungesser's  Levas- 
seur  and  Lindbergh's  Ryan  the  crew  must  remain  for  many 
hours  cramped  in  a  small  seat  without  being  able  to  rest 
properly,  not  to  speak  of  other  difficulties  which  tend  to 
diminish  the  physical  endurance  of  the  crew. 

Direction  of  Flight 
In  an  overland  flight  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  drift 
caused  by  strong  side  wind  and  which  cannot  be  detected 
by  the  compass.    The  numerous  points  of  reference  on  the 


ground  can  be  used 
in  connection  with 
information  supplied 
by  various  instruments  in  order  to  establish  with  certainty 
the  trajectory  of  the  plane.  Over  the  sea  these  reference 
points  are  lacking  and  the  resulting  danger  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  an  error  in  direction  may  result  in  a  lack 
of  fuel  and  fatal  consequences.  The  only  possible  way 
to  follow  the  route  is  by  the  usual  methods  of  naval  navi- 
gation. The  system  used  in  airplanes  is,  however,  rather 
delicate  as  regards  precision.  In  any  case  the  system  can 
be  only  applied  when  the  sun  or  stars  are  visible  to  the 
navigator. 

It  is  true  that  under  certain  conditions  navigation  over 
land  is  also  difficult  and  the  experience  of  the  America 
travelling  in  the  dark,  foggy  night  is  good  proof  of  that. 
The  problem  of  importance  to  be  solved  is  navigation  at 
night  or  in  fog  and  until  its  solution  the  growth  of  com- 
mercial aviation  will  have  its  limitations. 

Meteorology 

Everyone  acquainted  with  aerial  navigation  knows  how 
rapid  are  the  changes  in  meteorological  conditions  even  for 
flights  of  short  distances  and  how  bad  weather  makes  navi- 
gation in  the  air  a  difficult  matter.  For  short  distances,  the 
pilot  easily  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  flying  in  rain,  snow, 
etc.,  but  he  cannot  combat  these  conditions  if  they  should 
continue  for  nearly  50  hours.  In  a  normal  condition  of 
dense  fog  a  pilot  usually  makes  a  landing  anywhere  until 
the  weather  changes,  or  returns  to  his  point  to  departure. 
This  could  not  be  done  by  a  pilot  on  a  transatlantic  flight 
if  the  plane  should  encounter  a  gale  or  meet  banks  of  dense 
fog;  for  instance  such  as  Byrd  and  his  crew  met  in  the 
north  of  France.  Meteorological  forecast  is  indispensable 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  flight  of  this  duration.  It  is 
not  logical  to  blame  the  unsuccessful  outcome  of  a  flight 
of  this  type  because  of  the  deficiency  of  meteorological 
information  which  has  been  favorable  when  the  flight  was 
started. 

Meteorological  knowledge  in  aviation  is  simply  a  certain 
probability  which  is  less  dependable  the  longer  the  flight 
continues  and  cannot  be  predicted  accurately  as  to  condi- 
tions many  hours  ahead  of  time.  In  appreciating  the  value 
of  possible  changes,  the  experience  of  the  pilot  and  his 
ability  are  of  prime  importance.  This  is  the  natural  knowl- 
edge gained  only  after  considerable  experience  in  long 
flights  and  courage  and  daring  cannot  take  the  place  of 
knowledge.  In  any  case,  the  errors  cannot  be  blamed  on 
meteorology.  Under  conditions  of  this  sort  we  see  the 
present  attempts,  whether  successful  or  not,  are  not  in- 
dependent of  chance,  and  may  easily  be  unsuccessful. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  conditions  that  a  safe  solution 
of  transatlantic  flight  is  possible  only  with  a  large  seaplane 
having  a  powerful  radio  and  having  at  least  three  or  pre- 
ferably four  motors  capable  of  being  repaired  in  flight. 
This  solution  is  only  partly  given  in  the  seaplane  of  De 
Pinedo  and  in  Byrd's  America.  At  any  rate  we  are  rather 
far  from  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem.  Many 
of  the  present  attempts  were  made  without  providing  all 
the  elementary  precautions  and  were  made  in  planes  de- 
signed for  entirely  different  purposes. 

Of  all  the  planes  specially  fitted  for  a  long  flight  only 
the  Levasseur  of  Nungesser  presented  a  certain  probability 
of  being  able  to  float  until  help  arrived  and  even  this  pre- 
caution proved  to  be  futile.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
flight  with  full  fuel  tanks,  (Continued  on  page  359) 
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NATURALINE 

A    SUPER    AVIATION    MOTOR  FUEL 


Modern  airplane  motors  demand  a  fuel  that  will  meet  the 
demands  of  modern  engineering. 

"Naturaline"  .  .  .  the  new,  highly  volatile,  non-corrosive, 
anti-detonating  aviation  fuel  ...  is  a  real  achievement  of 
science. 

It  weighs  forty-six  pounds  per  hundred  gallons  less  than 
U.  S.  Fighting  Grade  Aviation  gasoline  ...  a  tremendous 
factor  in  itself  .  .  .  and  its  unusual  power  and  the  elimination 
of  "gas  look"  makes  it  an  ideal  fuel  for  the  finest  aviation 
motors. 

It  has  undergone  exhaustive  tests  in  all  types  of  modern 
aviation  motors  for  the  past  eight  months  and  every  user  is 
enthusiastic  over  it.  It  is  a  fuel  we  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
more  about. 

CHESTNUT  fiP  SMITH 

CORP  ORATION 

''Jxtlsa  .Oklahoma 
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BERMUDA  SAFETY  FLIGHT  CONTEST 

$10,000  Prize  offered  by  the  Bermuda  Government  for 
Flight  between  New  York  and  the  Bermuda  Islands 


THE  New  York  office  of  the.'Bennuda  Trade  Develop- 
ment Board  announces  that  the  Bermuda  Legisla- 
ture  has    appropriated    £2,000   or  approximately 
$10,000  to  be  known  as  "The  Bermuda  Safety  Prize." 

This  prize  offered  by  the  Bermuda  Government  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  aviator  who,  during  the  period  of  three 
months  beginning  September  1st,  makes  the  best  flight  be- 
tween New  York  and  Bermuda,  in  either  direction.  The 
award  is  to  be  given  for  the  highest  number  of  points 
scored  upon  a  basis  of  the  safety  factors  employed. 

The  Bermuda  Safety  Prize  is  not  to  be  awarded  for 
speed  and  it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  judging  of  a 
contestant  flight  whether  he  arrives  September,  October 
or  November. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  result  of  the  contest  will  be  to 
hasten  the  inauguration  of  regular  passenger  air  service 
between  the  American  mainland  and  the  Bermuda  Islands 
in  mid-ocean. 

Aviators  flying  to  and  from  Xew  York,  or  anywhere 
else,  who  include  the  New  York  and  Bermuda  trip  in 
either  direction  as  a  "leg"  of  their  longer  flight,  can  qual- 
ify to  compete  for  the  Bermuda  Safety.  Prize  as  far  as 


their  voyage  between  New  York  and  Bermuda  in  either 
direction  is  concerned. 

Frank  A.  Tichenor  of  Aero  Digest  has  consented  to 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  has  selected  a  committee 
composed  of  Clarence  Chamberlin,  Lieut.  George  Noville, 
Dr.  Michael  Watter,  Major  George  Robertson  and  Com- 
modore J.  G.  Ericson  to  supervise  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions now  being  drawn  up  to  govern  the  contest. 

Three  independent  judges  will  be  selected  to  act  in 
technical  matters  and  to  render  decisions,  while  facilities 
will  also  be  available  in  Bermuda  for  the  compiling  and 
checking  of  data  relating  to  the  arrivals  and  departure  of 
contestants. 

The  committee  will  award  more  points  for  a  flight  from 
New  York  to  Bermuda  than  from  Bermuda  to  New  York 
because,  obviously,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  pick  up  a 
group  of  islands  barely  twelve  miles  across  at  their  longest 
dimension  than  to  find  the  American  mainland  and  be 
guided  by  it  into  New  York. 

Copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Aero  Digest  offices,  220  W est  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City. 


THE  SECOND  SPLITTER 

(Continued  from  page  267) 

ever  timed  was  at  Wilbur  Wright  Field  when  Kelly  and 
Macready  went  up  for  an  endurance  test  just  before  their 
transcontinenal  flight.  They  flew  round  a  50  kilometer 
triangular  course  and  I  kept  tab  on  them  till  they  ran  out 
of  gas  and  had  to  come  down.  I  was  on  the  job  that  time 
36  hours  and  five  minutes." 

By  profession  Mr.  Porter  is  an  electrical  engineer  who 
lives  and  labors  in  Indianapolis.  Among  other  things  he 
is  the  official  timer  of  the  Indianapolis  Speedway  and  is 
responsible  for  the  installation  of  all  the  myriad  electrical 
equipment  with  which  that  mecca  of  motordom  is  fitted. 
His  timing  machine  had  its  origin  in  a  request  by  the  In- 
dianapolis Speedway  officials  for  an  electrical  scoring  de- 
vice. Mr.  Porter  bought  a  machine,  the  forerunner  of  his 
present  timer,  and  proceeded  to  tear  it  down  and  add  im- 
provements to  his  own  notion. 

He's  been  doing  that  ever  since  until  now  the  parapher- 
nalia just  about  suits  him.    The  intricacies  of  the  device 


( Odis  says  it's  "simplicity  itself)  baffled  detailed  descrip- 
tion but  in  general  the  timing  machinery,  with  which  Mr. 
Porter  turns  up  wherever  there's  a  speed  event  worthy  of 
the  name,  consists  of  a  clock,  an  electrical  motor,  batteries 
for  same  (lest  some  sudden  failure  or  fluctuation  in  local 
current  upset  the  friendship  of  nations)  a  series  of  wheels 
with  figures  on  their  rims  representing  hours,  minutes,  sec- 
onds and  hundredths  of  seconds,  a  paper  tape  on  which 
these  figures  print  and  a  hand  "trap"  which  is  pressed 
when  the  racer,  be  it  plane,  boat,  car  or  what-not,  passes 
the  timing  wires.  This  trap  actuates  the  timing  machine 
and  records  the  fractional  instant  at  which  the  racer  passed. 
Whatever  "human  lag"  there  is  remains  the  same  for  each 
lap  and  so  does  not  affect  the  final  results.  For  auto  races 
a  road  trap,  tripped  by  the  car  itself,  makes  matters  easier 
for  Odis.  "Fifty  seconds  after  the  last  lap  is  run  the  re- 
sults of  the  race  are  ready  to  go  on  the  wires,"  Mr.  Porter 
says  proudly.  "That  is,  of  course,  if  the  calculating  ma- 
chines are  on  the  job  and  they  usually  are." 

Small  wonder  Odis  A.  Porter  never  has  had  time  to  see 
a  race. 
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Confidence/ 

Lindbergh,  Chamberlin,  Maitland,  Byrd,  Smith,  Goebel  and 
Jensen  placed  their  confidence  in  the  Wright  Whirlwind 
engine — and  astounded  the  world  by  their  achievements. 

Less  spectactular,  but  equally  significant,  is  the  selection 
of  this  same  engine  by  twelve  out  of  fourteen  entries  in  the 
Third  National  Air  Tour  for  the  Ford  Trophy,  in  which 
Wright  Whirlwind  engines  again  won  first  and  second 
places. 

Public  confidence  in  modern  American  aircraft  powered 
with  this  proven  engine  is  founded  on  a  long  record  of 
unfailing  service. 


AERONAUTICAL  CORPORATION  Paterson,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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'THE  DRIFT  INDICATOR" 


'TpHE  development  and  marketing  of  night 
electric  advertising  from  airplanes  of- 
fers such  broad  possibilities  that  Mr.  C.  G. 
Peterson  has  announced  his  resignation  from 
Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation  in  order 
to  devote  his  time  to  this  project. 

The  experimental  work  on  this  method  of 
an  electric  flying  signboard  with  Neon  lights 
has  been  carried  on  by  Roland  Rohlfs  and  G. 
S.  Ireland,  with  whom  Mr.  Peterson  will  be 
associated,  with  offices  located  in  New  York 
City. 

In  the  seven  years  that  Mr.  Peterson  has 
been  with  the  Wright  Company  as  assistant 
to  the  president,  he  has  taken  a  very  active 
part  in  the  development  of  commercial  aero- 
nautics in  the  United  States. 

THE  agitation  for  a  New  York  airport 
is  greater  now  than  it  ever  has  been 
before.  A  year  ago  it  was  hard  to  find  one 
place  suitable  for  a  New  York  airport,  now 
there  seem  to  be  seven  or  eight. 

Reynolds  Airways  has  bought  Curtiss 
Field,  which  is  good  news,  for  the  real  es- 
tate men  have  been  threatening  to  break  it 
up  into  building  lots  for  the  last  few  months. 
It  will  be  improved  with  new  buildings  and 
a  great  deal  of  work  will  be  done  on  leveling 
off  the  field. 

The  Eaglerock  Airport,  New  RoChelle, 
operated  by  the  Atlantic  Airways  is  re- 
ported to  be  doing  a  big  business  in  pas- 
senger carrying. 

Teterboro  Airport  and  Hadley  field  have 
also  been  running  to  capacity. 

R.  J.  Gibbons  of  the  Gibbons  Company 
has  layed  out  plans  for  an  airport  at  the  site 
of  old  Dreamland,  Coney  Island,  and  an- 
other one  in  the  Red  Hook  section  of  Brook- 
lyn. 

Congressman  Cohen  is  actively  working 
on  a  bill  to  make  Governor's  Island  a  muni- 
cipal airport. 

'T,HE  non-stop  race  from  New  York  to 
•*■  Seattle  to  be  run  in  addition  to  the  New 
York-Seattle  Air  Derby  is  creating  a  great 
deal  of  interest  among  pilots  and  plane  own- 
ers. Charlie  Collier  of  sky  writing  fame 
and  president  of  the  newly  formed  Aviation 
Service  Corporation,  has  been  asked  to  take 
care  of  the  details.  All  those  who  want  to 
enter  ships  in  the  New  York-Seattle  non- 
stop race  will  get  the  complete  information 
from  Collier  at  his  office  at  12  West  40th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

A  L  BURROW,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Corps,  is  now  parachute  demonstrator 
for  the  Thompson  Brothers  Balloon  Com- 
pany, Aurora,  111.,  manufacturers  of  balloons 
and  parachutes. 

A  W.  SHAW  COMPANY,  publishers, 
announce  in  their  September  issue  of 
The  Magazine  of  Business,  a  practical  busi- 
ness test  of  the  airplane.  This  test  of  com- 
mercial aviation  is  the  first  endeavor  to 
specifically  determine  what  a  typical  me- 
dium priced  practical  commercial  ship,  op- 
erated by  a  typical  business  in  every  day 
activities  can  do.    Their  purpose  is  to  de- 


Bits  of  news  picked  up  here  and  there 

By  William  A.  Rogers 

velop  facts  and  information  that  can  be 
made  available  to  other  business  enterprises 
and  their  executives  in  deciding  what  avia- 
tion offers  them  in  facilitating  their  work. 

The  test  plane  is  a  Srinson-Detroiter  cabin 
monoplane  which  will  be  in  charge  of  R. 
L.  Putnam,  vice-president  of  the  A.  W. 
Shaw  Company,  who  was  an  Army  flyer 
during  the  world  war.  The  use  of  the  test 
plane  will  be  strictly  in  the  line  of  duty — 
no  trick  flying  or  publicity  stunts  will  be 
indulged  in.  Logs  will  be  kept  in  which 
facts  which  'business  men  will  want  to  know 
will  be  recorded — cost  of  operation,  repairs, 
available  landing  fields  in  cities  where  busi- 
ness is  to  be  done,  time  gained  or  lost  in 
transit  and  so  on.  In  connection  with  this 
announcement  appears  a  story  by  Colonel 
Paul  Henderson  the  title  of  which  is  "The 
Airplane — A  New  Tool  of  Business." 

npHOMAS  COOK  AND  SON  are  or- 
*■  ganizing  the  first  big  airplane  tour  to 
be  operated  in  America.  It  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  regular  airplane  passenger 
traffic  under  their  direction  between  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  20  passen- 
ger flying  planes  to  carry  a  special  party  of 
air  tourists  bound  from  Eastern  cities  to 
Chicago  to  see  the  Dempsey-Tunney  fight 
on  September  21st.  The  tourists  will  be 
served  luncheon  in  the  air,  will  be  provided 
with  quarters  at  one  of  Chicago's  principal 
hotels,  a  ringside  seat  at  the  fight,  and  will 
return  on  the  morning  of  September  22nd. 

TJ  L.  BROWNBACK,  distributer  of 
» -1  •  Anzani  engines  in  America,  is  again 
on  his  way  to  Europe.  He  cannot  meet  the 
demand  for  engines  and  while  abroad  will 
arrange  for  much  larger  quantities  for  the 
coming  year. 


G.  Peterson. 


pARACHUTES  are  becoming  more  and 
1  more  widely  used  in  the  commercial  field. 
Commercial  pilots  have  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  passengers  to  wear  para- 
chutes. To  many  it  is  an  admission  of  pos- 
sible accident  which  the  uninitiated  cannot 
understand.  These  same  people  would  not 
think  of  going  to  sea  on  a  ship  that  was  not 
provided  with  life-boats  and  would  not  think 
of  driving  a  car  without  bumpers.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Boeing  Air  Trans- 
port, Inc.,  is  equiping  all  ships  with  para- 
chutes. 

The  Russell  Parachute  Company  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  "selling"  the  para- 
chute idea  to  commercial  operators. 

The  Royal  Typewriter  Company  is  dis- 
tributing typewriters  from  their  tri-motored 
plane  by  means  of  parachutes.  The  ship  is 
on  an  extended  tour  throughout  the  country 
and  has  delivered  typewriters  via  parachutes 
at  most  of  the  important  airports  through- 
out the  Ea;tern  and  Southern  states  and 
Cuba. 

|7>  M.  YOUNG,  who  served  as  an  aeronau- 
*■  "  tical  engineer  and  pilot  in  the  U.  S.  Air 
Corps,  has  been  made  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Young  Radiator  Company,  Racine, 
Wis.  Mr.  Young  was  formerly  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Racine  Radiator  Company. 

TACK  TWEED  has  announced  the  Second 
*-»  Annual  Seaplane  Convention  which  will 
be  held  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  Sep- 
tember 17th  and  18th.  Last  year  the  con- 
vention was  a  big  success.  Navy  machines 
are  expected  to  attend  from  Squantum, 
Rockaway  and  Washington.  The  118th  Ob- 
servation will  fly  down  from  Hartford. 
There  are  cash  prizes,  cups  and  many  other 
awards  to  be  won  by  the  contestants.  Mo- 
tor boat  races  will  fill  in  the  gaps  between 
the  events.  Everything  is  in  readiness  for 
the  reception  of  visitors  and  their  planes. 
There  are  plenty  of  buoys  and  anchors  avail- 
able. The  runway  is  capable  to  take  care 
of  practically  any  type  of  plane  that  will  be 
there.  Entry  blanks  and  lists  of  events  can 
be  obtained  from  Jack  Tweed,  P.  O.  Box 
91°,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A  W.  SULLIVAN,  formerly  advertis- 
•  ing  manager  of  the  Douglas  Company. 
Santa  Monica,  California,  just  dropped  in 
with  the  news  that  he  has  joined  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the 
Promotion  of  Aeronautics. 

*Tp  HE  American  Express  Company  ha? 
*■  published  the  first  air  express  tarifl 
schedule.  Through  contracts  with  C.  A.  M. 
operators,  it  offers  air  express  service 
reaching  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Bos- 
ton to  Texas.  The  lowest  charge  on  the 
tariff  schedule  is  25c  per  quarter  pound, 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  with  a 
$1.00  minimum  charge  for  shipments.  The 
highest  tariff  is  75c  per  quarter  pound,  for 
shipment  between  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Now  you  can  learn  Aviation 


And  Make  Big  Money 


Capt.  "Eddie" 
Rickenbacker, 
America's  Premier 
"Ace." 


At  home — in  your  spare  time — grasp  all  the  fun- 
damentals. You  can  do  it.  You  can  fit  yourself 
for  one  of  the  many  real  opportunities — in  the 
air  and  on  the  ground.  Begin  at  once,  under  direc- 
tion of  Lieut.  Walter  Hinton,  while  the  men  who 
know  Aviation  are  comparatively  few. 

Aviation  is  the  great,  new  in- 
dustry of  the  age.  The  time  to 
get  into  it  is  now,  when  it  is 
young.  Think  of  the  fortunes 
that  men  made  by  starting  early 
in  the  Automobile  business — the 
Telephone,Railroading,theMov- 
ing  Pictures  and  Radio.  Men 
who  grounded  themselves  in  the 
fundamentals  of  these  businesses, 
in  their  practical  everyday  work- 
ings and  processes,  made  good 
earnings  and  rapid  progress  as 
the  industries  grew. 

The  recent  growth  of  Aviation  is  prophetic.  It 
is  the  kind  of  expansion  that  means  health,  solid- 
ity and  permanence — it  is  commercial  expansion. 
Mail,  express  and  passenger  lines  are  in  operation ; 
great  factories  are  building  planes  by  hundreds 
for  both  pleasure  and  business  use.  Every  city 
and  town  is  planning  an  airport.  Over  4000  in 
operation  now — 6000  privately  owned  planes. 

The  industry  is  growing  so  fast  that  there  is  a 
positive  hunger  for  trained  men  in  all  its  branches. 
But  without  training,  no  man  is  wanted. 

Aviation  Institute  can  give  you  the  necessary 
knowledge.  It  is  easily  acquired  in  spare  time,  at 
home.  All  you  need  is  a  desire  to  learn.  Lieut. 
Hinton  who  blazed  the  air  trail  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  his  staff  of  experts  will  guide  your 
instruction  from  beginning  to  end.  There  are 
many  positions  open  as  mail  pilots,  commercial 
flyers,  instructors,  as  well  as  plenty  of  well  paid 


Lieut.  Walter  Hinton 
First  Trans- Atlantic 
Pilot.  N.C.4. 


— "  My  Dear 
Walter  :  —  There 
is  no  doubt  but 
what  you  are  on 
the  right  track, 
and  should  make 
a  great  success  of 
it.  as  the  ever- 
increasing  de- 
mand for  knowl- 
edge of  aeronaut- 
ics can  not  help 


E.V.Rickenbackei 


jobs  as  inspectors,  riggers  and  mechanics  on  the 
field — to  say  nothing  of  any  amount  of  openings 
in  the  different  factories.  But  aircraft  manu- 
facturers must  have  trained  men.  There  must 
be  no  mistake  in  the  construction  of  a  plane. 

On  the  flying  field  or  at  air  ports,  proper 
training  is  essential  to  the  successful  operation 
of  aircraft.  Mechanics,  riggers,  inspectors  and 
other  specialists  must  know  the  fundamentals 
of  aviation  to  be  responsible. 

The  Aviation  Institute  Course  teaches  you 
everything  you  need  to  know,  right  up  to  the 
point  of  actual  flight  instruction  in  the  air.  All 
the  principal  ground  work,  so  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  qualify,  is  secured  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  at  home.  When  you  grad- 
uate from  the  Institute,  you  are  ready  for 
your  opportunity  in  Aviation. 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  pilot,  final  flying  instruc- 
tions are  given  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in 
cooperation  with  the  Institute.  Five  to  ten  hours 
with  an  instructor  and  you  can  fly  alone. 


Even  if  you  are 
already  in  aviation,  the  Institute  Course 
will  fit  you  for  a  better  job,  help  you  to 
greater  progress,  make  possible  much 
higher  earnings.  Many  pilots  are  taking 
the  Course  to  keep  themselves  abreast 
this  swiftly  moving  industry. 

There  are  thousands  of  vital  facts 
about  Aviation  in  our  new  book.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated,  authoritative,  right  up 
to  date.  32  pages  of  interesting  material 
that  may  change  your  entire  career. 
Send  for  it  now.  Don't  delay,  use  coupon. 


t'irst  flight  free  to  graduates 

FREE 

This 


Get  all  the  facts  P 


about  the  Institute 
Course  and  the 
way  it  leads  to  Op- 
portunity. Do  it 
noiv. 


AVIATION  INSTITUTE  of  U.S.A. 


WALTER  HINTON,  President 
1115  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Suite  69,     Washington,  D.  C. 


AVIATION  INSTITUTE  OF_U.  S.  A.,  Suite  69 
1115  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


You  may  send  me  without  obligation  a  Free  Copy  of 
'Aviation  and  You." 


Name  

Age  (not  under  16)  r .  

Street  

City  State. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1927 


SPOKANE  NATIONAL  AIR  RACES 


THERE  will  be  a  non-stop  airplane  race 
from  New  York  to  Spokane  in  addi- 
tion to  the  New  York- Spokane  and  San 
Francisco-Spokane  air  derbies,  with  $10,000 
for  the  first  prize  and  $5,000  for  the  sec- 
ond. These  are  in  addition  to  the  $48,250 
in  prizes  offered  for  winners  of  the  air 
derbies  and  air  races. 

Five  entries  have  practically  been  assured 
in  this  first  non-stop  race  across  the  United 
States.  Among  those  who  have  given  as- 
surance of  entering  are :  Wm.  A.  Mara 
of  the  Stinson  Aircraft  Corporation  which 
won  the  Ford  Reliability  Tour  with  a  Stin- 
son-Detroiter ;  Lieut.  Goddard,  pilot  of  the 
"El  Eneanto",  which  met  with  a  minor 
crash  in  taking  off  for  the  Dole  flight,  but 
which  will  be  ready  for  the  New  York- 
Spokane  race ;  Earl  T.  Vance  of  Missoula, 
Mont.,  in  his  Stinson-Detroiter ;  Bennett 
Giffin,  an  entrant  in  the  Dole  race,  and 
Arthur  Goebel,  winner  of  the  flight. 

Contestants  in  the  non-stop  race  will  take 
off  from  Roosevelt  Field  between  2  and  4 
p.  m.  on  September  21st.  Any  type  of  plane 
and  any  type  of  motor  can  enter,-  but  all 
planes  must  conform  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  regula- 
tions. If  in  the  opinion  of  contest  com- 
mittee weather  conditions  are  such  as  to 
make  the  start  dangerous,  the  start  can  be 
postponed,  but  no  later  than  September  24th. 

On  September  19th  the  B  class  entrants 
in  the  National  Air  Derby  Race  from  New 
York  to  Spokane  will  leave  Roosevelt  Field 
and  on  September  21st  the  entrants  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  Air  Derby  Race  will  start 
from  Mills  Field,  San  Francisco  to  Spo- 
kane. 

Entries  in  the  events  will  close  Septem- 
ber 10th.  Those  who  have  entered  the  Na- 
tional Air  Derby  include : 

C.  B.  McMahan.  Miles  City,  Mont. ;  J. 
G.  Rankin,  Portland,  Ore. ;  Floyd  M.  Sho- 
walter.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. :  Harold  Danne, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  R.  H.  Hoffman,  Moline, 
111.;  E.  K.  Campbell,  Moline,  111.;  R.  E. 
Drake,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  L.  B.  Colby,  De- 
troit, Mich. ;  Mohme  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Breese  Air- 


craft Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  A. 
W.  Stephenson,  Dillon,  Mont. ;  Howard  M. 
Rinehart,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  Langar  Gormal, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  James  S.  Charles,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  S.  T.  Kaufman,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.;  American  Eagle  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Robert  S. 
Fogg,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Don  S.  Phillips, 
Portland,  Ore. ;  G.  L.  Smith,  Tacoma, 
Wash. ;  Capt.  Jack  Bruce  Gorey,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. ;  B.  L.  Whelan,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Yackey  Aircraft  Company,  Forest  Park, 
111. ;  Capt.  Earl  W.  Fleet,  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
Emil  H.  Burgin,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. ;  Pit- 
cairn  Aviation  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Thomas  Colby,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Edward  G. 
Knapp,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. ;  Lloyd  O.  Yost, 
Pinehurst,  N.  Car. ;  L.  Royal,  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  John  Paul  Riddle,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
and  N.  B.  Mamer,  Spokane,  Wash. 

In  order  that  practical  commercial  flying 
conditions  may  be  approached  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  list  of  control  stations  has  been 
revised.  The  larger  planes,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  two  passengers  besides  their 
pilots,  will  cover  the  distance  in  seven  hops, 
divided  between  two  days.  Spending  the 
night  of  the  first  day  at  St.  Paul,  the  big 
machines  are  scheduled  to  make  five-minute 
calls  at  Cleveland  and  Chicago  the  first  day, 
and  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  Miles  City,  Mont., 
and  Butte  the  second  day. 

Smaller  machines,  capable  of  carrying  one 
passenger  besides  the  pilot,  will  take  a  more 
deliberate  pace,  requiring  three  days  for 
the  journey,  and  making  overnight  stops  at 
Chicago  and  Glendive,  Mont.  Five-minute 
stops  will  he  made  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  and 
Cleveland  and  Bryan,  O.  Calls  will  be  made 
the  second  day  at  St.  Paul  and  Fargo  and 
Bismarck,  N.  D.,  and  the  third  day  at  Bill- 
ings and  Missoula,  Mont. 

In  the  National  Air  Races,  which  will  be 
held  at  Spokane  Municipal  Airport,  Spokane, 
Washington,  on  September  23rd  and  24th, 
the  Army  will  have  entries  in  the  three  mili- 
tary events. 

For  the  Free-for-All  Military  Pursuit 
Race  the  following"  officers  have  been 
selected:      Lieuts.   E.    C.    Batten,  Wright 


Field,  Ohio;  H.  H.  George,  Kelly  Field, 
Texas ;  A.  J.  Lyon,  Wright  Field,  Ohio, 
alternate;  N.  Longfellow,  Mitchel  Field, 
N.  Y. ;  Y.  A.  Pitts,  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  and 
E.  Eubank,  Wright  Field,  Ohio,  alternate. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  Commanding  Of- 
ficer of  the  First  Pursuit  Group  will  de- 
tail three  officers  from  Selfridge  Field, 
Mich.,  for  entry  in  this  race.  Seven  pur- 
suit planes  will  be  entered  by  the  Army  in 
the  Free-for-All  Race;  three  P-lBs,  two 
P-ls,  and  two  PW-9s. 

For  the  Liberty  Engine  Builders'  Tro- 
phy, the  Army  has  selected :  Lieuts.  H.  A. 
Johnson,  Wright  Field,  Ohio ;  J.  T.  Kerry, 
jr.,  Fort  Crockett.  Tex.;  and  R.  Boas,  jr., 
Chanute  Field,  111.,  alternate.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  Conrmanding  General  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  Area  will  designate  such  pilots 
as  he  desires  from  that  Corps  Area  as  en- 
tries. The  Army  will  enter  two  O-ls  and 
the  pilots  from  the  Ninth  Corps  Area  will 
fly  0-2  airplanes. 

For  the  Race  for  Large  Capacity  Air- 
planes, the  Army  has  entered :  Lieuts.  O. 
Moon,  Kelly  Field,  Tex.;  H.  W.  Beaton, 
Langley  Field,  Va. ;  and  H.  A.  Dinger, 
Boiling  Field,  D.  C,  alternate.  In  this  race 
two  C-2  transport  planes  are  entered,  the 
type  used  by  Maitland  and  Hegenberger 
in  their  Hawaiian  flight. 

Major  H.  B.  Claggett,  Commanding  the 
Ninth  Corps  Area,  has  been  designated  to 
have  charge  of  all  Army  planes  in  the  races. 

Commercial  entries  in  the  National  Air 
Races  follow :  N.  B.  Mamer,  Spokane, 
Wash. ;  Wyoming  Airways  Corporation, 
Casper,  Wyo. ;  James  Rinehart,  Portland, 
Ore. ;  G.  J.  Smith,  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  Robert 
S.  Fogg,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Aero  Corpora- 
tion of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  S. 
T.  Kaufman,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Lan- 
gar Gormal,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Heath  Air- 
plane Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Wallace  Air- 
craft Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  Howard  M. 
Rinehart,  Dayton.  Ohio ;  A.  W.  Stephen- 
son, Dillon,  Mont. ;  Irwin  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, Sacramento,  Calif.:  John  R.  Stiles. 
Chicago,  111. ;  Breese  Aircraft  Company, 
(Continued  on  page  345) 


Spokane  municipal  airport,  the  scene  of  the  1927  National  Air  Races  and  the  goal  of  the  National  Air  Derbies. 
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Sanctioned  by  the  National  Aeronautic  Association 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL 

National  Air  Races 

SEPTEMBER  23  AND  24 


and  National  Air 
Derby  Race 

Netv  York  to  Spokane 

SEPTEMBER  19  to  21 


and  Pacific  Coast 
Air  Derby  Race 

San  Francisco  to  Spokane 

SEPTEMBER  21 


"The  great  importance  of  this  race  can  be 
judged  by  the  first  prize  money,  $10,000" 

States   PORTER  ADAMS 

President  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Association  of  the 
United  States 

— greater  than  the  prize  money  of  any  Pulitzer  race  I  can  recol- 
lect. Private  owners  and  commercial  pilots  who  enter  this  race 
stand  an  excellent  chance  of  winning  enough  money  to  almost 
pay  for  a  new  modern  airplane." 

Send  Notv  for  Entry  Blanks 

See  the  biggest  aviation  show  ever  held  in  the  west.  Contests 
for  all  types  of  military  and  commercial  airplanes.  Manufac- 
turers will  appreciate  the  exceptional  opportunities  to  secure 
publicity  for  their  particular  type  of  plane.  Thousands  of 
people  will  greet  the  flyers  enroute. 


$50,000 

CASH 
PRIZES 

and  valuable  trophies 
will  be  awarded  win- 
ners in  these  premier 
aviation  classics  at  the 
Spokane,  Washington, 
Municipal  Air  Port. 


NON  STOP  RACE  —  NEW  YORK  TO  SPOKANE.  FIRST 
PRIZE  $10,000,  SECOND  $5,000,  TOTAL  $15,000.  OPEN 
TO  ALL  PLANES  CAPABLE  OF  MAKING  THE  FLIGHT. 
CONTESTANTS  LEAVE  ROOSEVELT  FIELD,  SEPTEMBER  21. 

Complete  details  for  the  events  can  be  obtained  from  Major  John  T.  Fancher,  man- 
aging director  National  Air  Derby  Association  of  Spokane,  818  Sprague  Avenue, 

Spokane,  Washington 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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Gordon  Bennett  Balloon  Race 


TN  addition  to  the  United  States,  the  na- 
*  tions  to  be  represented  at  the  Gordon 
Bennett  International  Balloon  Race  at  De- 
troit are  Belgium,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Switzerland  and  Spain.  There 
are  sixteen  entries,  three  each  representing 
America,  Germany  and  France ;  Italy  and 
Belgium  will  each  have  two  and  the  re- 
maining countries  one  each. 

The  Gordon  Bennett  race  is  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  event  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  was  first  held  in  1906  and  has 
been  an  annual  event  since  that  time  with 
the  exception  of  the  World  War  period. 
Four  times  the  trophy  has  been  won  by 
America,  the  last  being  the  1926  contest 
held  at  Antwerp  when  Wade  T.  Van  Orman 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  captured  the  race  and  trophy. 

The  start  of  the  race  is  scheduled  for 
the  afternoon  of  September  10th  from  the 
Ford  Airport  at  Detroit.  The  first  balloon 
will  take  off  at  4  o'clock  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed at  five-minute  intervals  by  the  re- 
maining 15.  The  contest  goes  to  the  pilot 
that  shall  cover  the  greatest  distance  before 
coming  to  earth  again. 

America  will  be  represented  by  Ward  T. 
Van  Orman,  the  winner  of  the  1926  race, 
and  W.  W.  Morton,  Goodyear  pilots  of 
Akron,  Ohio;  Edward  J.  Hill  and  A.  G. 
Schlosser  of  the  Flying  Club  of  Detroit;  and 
Captain  W.  E.  Kepner  and  Lieutenant  W. 
O.  Eareckson  of  the  United  States  Army. 

These  three  teams  finished  in  the  order 
named  in  the  National  Elimination  Races  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  on  May  30th,  1927. 

A  new  80,000  cubic  foot  racing  balloon, 
replacing  the  famous  "Goodyear  III,"  win- 
ner of  the  1924  and  1925  National  Races 
and  the  1926  International,  will  be  used  by 
Ward  T.  Van  Orman  and  W.  W.  Morton. 
The  "Goodyear  VI,"  as  the  newly-completed 
racing  bag  has  been  named,  will  incorporate 
all  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  balloon 
construction  learned  by  the  Goodyear  aero- 
nautical organization  in  more  than  15  years 
experience.  Of  single-ply  construction,  it 
will  probably  be  the  lightest  balloon  ever 
to  represent  America  in  an  International 
event.  Van  Orman  and  Morton,  winners  of 
the  1927  National  Race  from  Akron,  Ohio, 
May  30th,  will  again  use  the  radio  compass 
and  the  mariners'  sextant  as  navigation  de- 


The  Gordon  Bennett  Balloon  Trophy. 

vices.  They  maintain  that  the  run  to  first 
place  in  the  last  National  Race  was  largely 
possible  through  the  use  of  these  means  of 
position  finding. 

The  Aero  Club  of  France,  headquarters 
of  the  F.  A.  L,  is  sending  to  Detroit  its  two 
principal  aeronauts,  Messrs.  Georges  Blan- 
chet  and  Maurice  Bienaime. 

Georges  Blanchet  is  the  oldest  aeronaut 
in  France  and  has  to  his  credit  more  than 
400  ascensions,  most  of  them  night  trips. 
He  is  also  a  heavier-than-air  pilot  of  note. 
He  won  the  Grand-Prix  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  France  1908,  1909,  1910  and  1922.  In 
1922,  in  an  international  race  organized 
in  Switzerland,  he  crossed  the  Alps  from 
Geneva  to  Vinovo-Turin. 

In  April  of  this  year,  at  the  Alfred  Le- 
blanc  Race,  he  ranked  first.  In  a  small  bal- 
loon of  600  cubic  meters  he  started  from 


Hon.  Henry  S.  Hulbert,  chairman  of  the  1927  Gordon  Bennett  Race  Committee; 
Wade  T.  Van  Orman,  winner  of  the  1926  trophy;  and  Ray  Cooper,  manager  of  the 
1927  Gordon  Bennett  race  from  Ford  Airport  at  Detroit,  September  10th. 


Paris,  landing  in  Spain  at  Villanova-de- 
Meya,  province  of  Lerida,  having  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  Mountains  at  their  highest 
part  (Maladetta) — the  first  time  that  a  bal- 
loon starting  from  Paris  has  crossed  these 
high  mountains.  The  flight  covered  800 
kilometers  in  23  hours. 

Maurice  Bienaime  is  the  only  Frenchman 
holding  both  civil  and  military  licenses  for 
piloting  and  navigating  free  balloons,  diri- 
gibles, and  airplanes.  He  has  broken  the 
following  records :  In  1913  he  made  a  trip 
of  48  hours  from  Paris  to  the  Black  Sea, 
2020  km.,  which  was  the  French  duration 
record.  In  1912,  he  rose  to  the  altitude  of 
30,600  feet,  which  is  still  the  French  alti- 
tude record.  The  same  year  he  won  the 
Gordon  Bennett  race  in  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
by  breaking  the  world's  distance  record, 
2200  km.,  in  46  hours.  This  record  is 
still  ;be  longest  distance  recorded  in  the 
Gordon  Bennett  race.  He  served  in  thr 
Aviation  Service  during  the  war,  was  in 
command  of  two  navy  dirigible  balloons  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  war  and  was  in  the 
first  of  the  only  two  recorded  fights  between 
a  dirigible  and  a  submarine.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  French 
Aero  Club,  also  a  broker  at  the  Paris  Stock 
Exchange. 

The  five  members  of  the  Italian  Army  and 
Navy  team  which  will  compete  for  the 
trophy  in  two  Italian  'balloons  are :  Lieut. 
Col.  Domenico  L.  Leone  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Hugo  Madori,  pilot  and  aide  of  the  "Dux"  ; 
Major  Eraldo  Ilari  and  Captain  Giuseppe 
Paonessa,  of  the  "Rex."  The  reserve  pilots 
are  Lieut.  Gelato  and  Lieut.  Col.  Beghi. 

Lieut.  Col.  Leone  and  Lieut.  Col.  Madori 
placed  third  and  fourth  in  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett race  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  1922. 

Lieut.  Col.  Leone,  first  pilot  of  the  "Dux", 
was  with  the  balloon  service  in  the  Italian- 
Turkish  war.  In  1915  he  was  made  a  com- 
mander of  the  Aerostatical  Section  of  Cam- 
pagna  and  in  1917  was  placed  in  first  com- 
mand of  dirigibles  of  large  displacement. 
During  the  World  War  he  took  part  in  many 
bombardments,  service  patrols  and  subma- 
rine scouting  with  dirigibles.  For  four  years 
he  was  aeronautical  instructor  of  spherical 
dirigibles  and  kite  balloons  in  the  Naval 
Aeronautical  School  of  Barcelona,  Spain, 
and  he  holds  the  Generale  Moris  1926  cup 
and  Verona  1927  cup  for  spherical  balloon 
races. 

Lieut.  Col.  Cavalier  Hugo  Medori,  second 
pilot  of  the  "Dux",  was  commander  of  the 
Observation  section  during  the  war  and 
afterwards  of  the  group  of  the  3rd  Army. 
At  present  he  is  commander  of  the  balloon 
battalion  in  the  Royal  Italian  Army  and  has 
taken  part  in  numerous  balloon  races. 

Lieut.  Col.  Beghi,  reserve  pilot  of  "Dux," 
is  an  observer  in  the  engineers,  Balloon  Ob- 
servers Service.  He  took  part  in  the  Italian- 
Turkish  and  Italian-Austrian  wars  as  obser- 
ver;  and  is  commander  of  balloon  observers. 

The  pilots  for  Germany  are  Fritz  Eimer- 
macher,  in  private  life  an  oil  merchant  of 
Muenster;  Dr.  R.  Halben,  an  eye  specialist 
(Continued  on  page  342) 
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Most  Reliable 
says  Chamberlin 


llth  July,  1927 


Dear  Mr.  Waterman, 


Realizing  your  great  interest 
in  aviation  in  America,  I  thought 
you  would  "be  glad  to  know  that  I 
carried  my  old  standby  -  one  of 
your  Waterman  Pens  -  on  my  recent 
flight  from  New  York  to  Europe. 

As  a  "boy  I  was  accustomed  to 
sell  Waterman  Pens  in  my  father's 
store  at  Denison,  Iowa,  and  have 
proved  from  long  experience  that 
the  Waterman  Pen  is  the  most  re- 
liable of  all  Fountain  Pens. 

Yours  sincerely, 

The  satisfaction  that  only  a  reliable 
pen  can  give  comes  with  every 


Waterman's 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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TECHNICAL 


THE  SIKORSKY  TYPE  S-36-B 
TWIN  ENGINED  AMPHIBIAN  | 

By 

Igor  I .  Sikorsky 


TX  the  past  several  j'ears  practically  no 
*■  flying  boats  or  seaplanes  of  a  new  design 
suitable  for  commercial  work  were  built  in 
this  country.  Some  very  fine  modern  float 
jobs  and  amphibians  were  designed  and  built 
but  these  types  had  mainly  in  view  military 
duty  and  therefore  were  not  entirely  adapta- 
ble for  commercial  work.  However,  it  seems 
that  the  commercial  market  is  in  great  need 
of  a  good  flying  boat  or  amphibian,  especially 
in  the  east  of  the  United  States  where  the 
landing  facilities  on  land  are  rather  scarce 
and  where  many  important  cities  are  located 
near  or  on  a  lake,  river  or  seashore.  The 
waterways  of  the  country  also  offer  emer- 
gency landing  facilities  and  the  possibility 
to  use  them  when  flying  across  country  nat- 
urally increases  the  safety  of  flying. 

Our  Engineering  Department  has  de- 
signed an  amphibian  plane,  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  design  being  that  the  amphibian 
landing  gear  can  be  easily  dismounted  and  the 
plane  used  as  a  straight  flying  boat  if  desired. 

We  designed  this  plane  around  two  Wright 
Whirlwind  engines  and  incorporated  in  this 


design  the  ability  of  all  our  twin  engined 
planes  to  fly  with  normal  load,  on  one  engine 
only.  The  general  design  of  this  plane  is 
characterized  by  a  very  rigid  and  seaworthy 
boat  and  an  entirely  separate  light  fuselage- 
outrigger  connected  at  the  center  of  the  up- 
per wing  and  supported  by  two  struts 
mounted  on  the  end  of  the  boat  and  also 
braced  by  two  cables  running  from  the  end 
of  this  outrigger  to  the  base  of  the  engine 
mountings.  The  tail  surfaces  are  mounted 
to  the  end  of  this  outrigger  and  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  boat  and  being  placed  high 
are  well  protected  from  damage  on  landings 
or  take-offs  even  in  rough  weather.  This  po- 
sition of  the  tail  surfaces  is  also  advantage- 
ous in  flight  as  they  are  situated  well  in  line 
of  the  propeller  thrust.  The  rudders  are  very 
efficient  and  practically  no  effort  is  needed  to 
fly  the  plane  on  one  motor. 

The  lower  wing  is  of  a  rudimentary  char- 
acter and  is  used  mainly  for  structural  pur- 
poses. The  side  floats  are  attached  to  the 
lower  wing  and  are  closer  to  the  center  line 
of  the  plane  than  in  the  conventional  design 


A.  Black. 

of  flying  boats.  Motors  are  placed  below 
the  upper  wing  on  both  sides  of  the  center 
line. 

The  wings  are  of  medium  thick  sections, 
the  airfoil  being  developed  by  our  corpora- 
tion after  a  number  of  tests  of  models  and 
actually  built  airplanes. 

The  spars  are  built  of  duralumin  "I"  beams 
and  ribs  as  structural  work  out  of  duralumin 
channels.  Spars  and  ribs  are  assembled  with 
duralumin  rivets  and  chrome  nickel  bolts  and 
no  welding  is  used  whatsoever.  The  wing 
structure  is  covered  with  fabric. 

The  hull  is  a  boat  26  feet  long,  51  inches 
wide  and  accommodates  eight  persons  in  one 
roomy  cabin  or  three  open  cockpits.  The 
hull  has  a  V-shaped  bottom  with  one  step 
and  consists  of  several  water-tight  sections 
and  is  built  of  duralumin  sheets  mounted  on 
a  hardwood  frame. 

The  pilot's  cockpit  with  two  seats  side-by- 
side  is  located  in  the  front  of  the  boat  and 
is  equipped  with  a  control  wheel  mounted 
on  a  single  column  located  in  the  center  of 
the  cockpit.    The  wheel,  by  means  of  a  pivot, 
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can  be  switched  from  one  side  to  the  other 
so  either  pilot  can  control  the  plane. 

In  the  very  front  of  the  hull  an  opening  is 
provided  through  which  the  pilot  can  drop 
the  anchor  or  effect  the  mooring  when  the 
ship  is  afloat.  The  compartment  in  front  of 
the  pilot's  cockpit  can  also  be  used  for  bag- 
gage, freight  or  mail. 

In  the  closed  type,  the  pilot  and  passen- 
gers being  located  in  the  same  cabin,  have  di- 
rect communication.  The  cabin  has  an  effi- 
cient system  of  ventilation  and  is  electrically 
lighted. 

The  control  surfaces  are  efficient  and  rigid, 
the  ailerons  being  of  mitered  type  and  sensi- 
tive under  all  conditions.  The  stabilizer  is 
adjustable  in  the  air.  The  tail  surfaces  as 
well  as  the  outrigger  are  bui'.t  entirely  of 
duralumin  sections,  fabric  covered.  The 
power  plants  located  below  the  upper  wing 
are  quickly  dismountable  for  overhauling  or 
replacement.  Engines  are  equipped  with  hand 
inertia  starters  or  electrical  starters  if  de- 
sired. 

Four  gasoline  tanks  are  located  in  the 
upper  wing  and  therefore  the  fuel  system 
is  of  the  direct  gravity  type. 

The  amphibian  landing  gear  is  operated  by 
a  hydraulic  device  which  at  the  same  time 
is  a  very  efficient  hydraulic  shock  absorber. 
This  landing  gear  is  easily  attached  or  dis- 
mounted by  means  of  several  bolts. 

This  plane  is  designed  in  two  types,  the 
service  type  and  the  long  distance  type.  Gen- 
eral data  and  estimated  performances  of 
these  planes  are  as  follows : 

SERVICE  TYPE 

Span  62  feet 

Length  overall   34  feet 

Height  on  wheels   12  feet 

Wing  area   585  square  feet 

Weight  empty   3950  pounds 

Disposable  load   2000  pounds 

Water  displacement  of  boat. ..  17,670  pounds 

Displacement  of  side  floats  2,800  pounds 

Power  (2  Wright  Whirlwind  J5)..200  h.p. 

Load  per  sq.  ft  10.25  pounds 

Load  per  h.p  13  pounds 

(High  incidence   5.2 
Low  incidence   3*i 
Inverted  flight  2.0 
Nose  dive   2.0 

Distribution  of  Load 
As  a  passenger  carrier 
One  pilot  and  7  passengers  1360  pounds 


Lieut.  George  Pond  made  the  test  flights  of  the  Sikorsky  flying  boat. 


Gas  and  oil  for  4  hours  600  pounds 

Baggage  and  extras   40  pounds 

Total  normal  useful  load  ....2000  pounds 

Weight  empty   3940  pounds 

Extra   60  pounds 

Gross  weight   6000  pounds 

With  normal  useful  load  of  2000  pounds 
the  plane  will  fly  without  losing  altitude  on 
one  out  of  the  two  motors.    The  plane  has  a 
considerable  overload  capacity. 
Performances  with  Normal  Useful  Load 

High  speed  on  two  motors  120  m.p.h. 

Cruising  speed   100  m.p.h. 

Stalling  speed   49  m.p.h. 

Speed  on  one  motor    84  m.p.h. 

Climb  at  ground  (two  motors)  . .  .600  ft.p.m. 

Ceiling   15,000  feet 

Gliding  angle  one  to  ten 

LONG  DISTANCE  TYPE 

Span   72  feet 

Length  overall   34  feet 

Height  on  wheels   12  feet 

Wing  area   668  square  feet 

Weight  empty   4400  pounds 

Disposable  load   3000  pounds 

Power   2  Wright  T5  200  h.p.  motors 

Total  water  displacement  of  boat 

17,670  pounds 

Wing  tip  floats   2800  pounds 

Load  per  h.p  16.1  pounds 

Load  per  sq.  ft  11.1  pounds 

Estimated  Performances  on  Two  Engines 
With  Normal  Load  of  3000  Pounds 

High  speed   118  miles  per  hour 

Cruising  speed   100  miles  per  hour 

Stalling  speed   52  miles  per  hour 

Climb  400  feet  per  minute 

Ceiling   14,000  feet 

Horizontal  flight  on  one  engine  will  be 
possible  with  a  load  of  2500  pounds. 


The  long  distance  type  of  amphibian  can 
be  loaded  with  safety  up  to  a  gross  weight  of 
8500  pounds.  The  load  factors  given  below 
as  well  as  the  stress  analysis  were  made  for 
total  gross  weight  of  8500  pounds. 

C  High  incidence  4.8 

Load      J  Low  incidence   3.3 

factors:   i  Inverted  flight   1.8 

(.Nose  dive   1.8 

Estimated  Performances  on  Two  Engines 
With  Normal  Load  of  8500  Pounds 

Cruising  speed  96  to  100  miles  per  hour 

Climb   400  feet  per  minute 

Ceiling  11,000  feet 

Load  per  sq.  ft  12.75  pounds 

Load  per  h.p  16.5  pounds 

With  1500  pounds  of  crew  and  equipment 
the  plane  will  have  a  range  of  1800  to  2000 
miles. 

The  first  plane  of  this  type  was  recently 
delivered  to  the  Andian  National  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  a  Canadian  concern  operating  an 
oil  pipe  line  in  Colombia,  South  America. 

The  Andian  National  Corporation,  Ltd., 
use  their  planes  mainly  for  inspection  of 
their  pipe  lines  which  run  along  the  Mag- 
dalena  River  and  as  no  landing  fields  are 
available  in  this  territory  they  did  not  require 
the  amphibian  landing  gear  and  ordered  a 
straight  flying  boat. 

Many  test  flights  were  made  on  Long  Is- 
land Sound  and  the  performances  of  the 
boat  proved  to  be  well  in  accord  with  our 
estimates.  The  controllability  and  maneu- 
verability on  water  and  in  the  air  was  ex- 
cellent. The  take-off  was  very  fine  and  the 
plane  could  be  easily  controlled  when  flying 
on  one  motor  only.  It  was  a  great  satis- 
faction to  note  the  utmost  rigidity  of  the 
plane  structure  including  the  tail  surfaces 
and  the  absence  of  vibration  while  flying  at 
different  speed  or  while  taxiing  on  water. 


Ready  for  its  trial  flights.    The  twin-motored  Sikorsky  Type  S-36-B  flying  boat  at  the  factory,  College  Point,  L.  I. 
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LIEUT.  WILLIAMS'  RACING  SEAPLANE 


pOWERED  with  the  new  X  type  Pack- 

*■  ard  water-cooled  24-cylinder  engine,  the 
racing  seaplane  built  for  Lieutenant  Alford 
Williams,  U.  S.  N.,  by  the  Kirkham  Prod- 
ucts Corporation  was  designed  primarily  to 
bring  the  speed  record  back  to  the  United 
States.  Designed  under  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liams' personal  supervision  this  little  racer 
incorporates  features  which  make  it  a 
worthy  contender  for  the  'world's  highest 
speed  honors. 

The  fuselage  is  of  laminated  spruce 
monocoque  construction  with  wings  and  float 
struts  faired  into  it  and  with  a  built-in  fin. 
The  divided  stabilizer  has  an  over-all  span 
of  8  feet  and  it  is  located  in  line  with  the 
center  of  thrust  of  the  propeller.  It  is 
braced  to  the  upper  and  lower  fin  surfaces 
with  streamline  wires. 

The  power  plant,  with  its  odd  shape  and 
inverted  cylinders,  presented  a  difficult  prob- 
lem in  installation  and  bracing.  The  cowl- 
ing is  arranged  for  complete  accessibility 
and  the  symmetrical  streamline  of  the  nose 
is  accomplished  ill  a  neat  manner. 

For  the  engine  cooling  system,  the  water 
is  run  through  surface  radiators  built  on  as 
a  covering  for  the  wings.  The  oil  is  also 
cooled  in  a  wing  surface  radiator  extend- 
ing for  three  feet  on  the  lower  right  wing. 
The  radiator  system  is  composed  of  a  dis- 
tributor along  the  leading  edge  and  a  series 
of  brass  tubes  of  hollow  T  section  running 
parallel  to  the  wing  curve  th-.'ough  which 
the  water  is  led  to  a  collector  at  the  trail- 
ing edge  which  in  turn  leads  to  the  engine 
pump.  690  square  feet  of  water  and  oil 
cooling  is  provided  due  to  the  section  of 
tube  employed  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
cooling  areas  above  and  below  both  wing 
surfaces.  12,000  feet  of  brass  radiator  tubes 
are  employed  in  the  wing  radiators  and  the 
engine  circulates  the  water  through  them  at 
the  rate  of  120  gallons  a  minute.  The  walls 
of  the  radiator  T  section  have  a  thickness  of 
.0055  inch. 

A  standard  steel  adjustable  pitch  duralu- 
min propeller  is  driven  directly  from  the  en- 
gine crankshaft. 

Ailerons  on  both  upper  and  lower  wings 
are  operated  by  means  of  torque  tubes  and 
pull  and  push  rods.  Cables  are  used  for 
operating  the  elevators  and  rudders,  the  lat- 


By 

George  F.  McLaughlin 

ter  by  means  of  foot  pedals.  There  are  nu 
control  cables  visible  on  the  outside  of  the 
ship,  all  operating  horns  being  arranged  in- 
side the  body. 

Wing  struts  are  built  up  with  spruce  and 
duralumin,  covered  with  plywood.  The 
struts  to  the  floats  are  of  steel  tube,  the  up- 
right and  diagonal  struts  of  chrome  molyb- 
denum and  the  spacer  struts  between  the 
floats  of  2330  steel  which  contains  31/:  per 
cent  nickel.  Anchor  fittings  are  of  3135 
steel. 

The  plywood  floats  are  of  the  convention- 
tional  concave  V  bottom  single-step  type,  the 
step  located  about  10  feet  6  inches  aft  of 
the  nose.  Besides  the  steel  tube  float  brace 
struts,  streamlined  with  sheet  duralumin 
fairing,  streamline  tie  rods  are  used  in  trans- 
verse riging  system  of  the  wings  and  be- 
tween the  floats  and  the  under  sides  of  the 
wings  for  lift  and  drift  stresses. 

The  finish  of  the  plane  is  in  two  tones 
■ — gold  and  flag  blue.  The  body,  floats, 
struts,  fin  and  stabilizer  are  blue  while  the 


Characteristics  of  the  Curtiss  C-62  air- 
foil used  on  Lt.  Williams'  seaplane. 


wings,  elevators  and  rudder  are  in  gold. 
The  wing  radiators,  of  brass,  blend  in  tone 
with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  wing  and 
aileron  surfaces. 

The  following  instruments  are  installed : 
oil  pressure  gage;  oil  temperature  indicator; 
water  temperature  indicator ;  air  speed  indi- 
cator which  indicates  up  to  350  miles  an 
hour ;  altimeter  indicating  to  5,000  feet ;  and 
a  tachometer  arranged  to  indicate  engine 
speeds  up  to  3,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
Specifications 

Span,  upper  wing  29  feet  10  inches 

Span,   lower  wing  24  feet    3  inches 

Length  over  all  (at  body)  .22  feet  9  inches 
Length  over  all  (including  floats), 

26  feet    9  inches 

Height  over  all   10  feet    9  inches 

Chord,  upper  wing   65  inches 

Chord,  lower  wing   44  inches 

Gap  between  wings   41.5  inches 

Stagger   10^  inches 

Area,  upper  wing   142  square  feet 

Area,  lower  wing    75  square  feet 

Aileron  area,  upper  (each) . .  5  square  feet 
Aileron  area,  lower  (each)..  3  square  feet 

Fin  area    8  square  feet 

Rudder  area    7  square  feet 

Stabilizer  area   16  square  feet 

Elevator  area   10.2  square  feet 

Cooling  water  capacity  35  gallons 

Fuel  capacity   60  gallons 

Oil  capacity   15  gallons 

Length  of  floats   21  feet  3  inches 

Beam  of  floats   40  inches 

Tread  of  floats   8  feet 

Weight  of  each  float  280  pounds 

Propeller  diameter   8  feet  6  inches 

Engine,  Packard  X  type.  .  1,250  horsepower 

Weight  of  engine  (dry)  1,400  pounds 

Weight  of  engine  in  lbs.  per  h. p.  .1.12  pounds 
Rate  of  fuel  consumption, 

.53  pounds  per  h.p.  hour 
Weight  of  complete  plane,  light.  .4  000  lbs. 
Weight  of  plane  fully  loaded  4,600  lbs. 

The  X  type  Packard  engine  is  a  new  de- 
velopment whereby  two  of  the  12-cylinder 
type  V  1500  engines,  one  inverted  and  one 
upright,  are  joined  to  a  common  crankshaft. 
This  results  in  an  X  arrangement  of  the  24 
cylinders.  The  bore  is  5.375  inches  and  the 
stroke  5  inches ;  cubic  displacement  2,775 
inches.    At  2,700  revolutions  per  minute  the 
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MEYROWITZ  LUXOR  GOGGLE! 


Exclusive  features  make  them  different.  Made  with  optical  precision  —  you 
are  assured  of  vision  first.  Improved  design  provides  perfect  fit 
and  unusual  comfort. 


MEYROWITZ  LUXOR 

GOGGLES  No.  6 
U.  S.  Air  Service  Model 

With  gronnd  polished  and 
cylindrical  bent  white 
lenses   $10.75 

With  ground  polished  and 
cylindrical  bent  Amber 
or  Euphos  (green)  tinted 
lenses    12.75 

With  hand  ground  Meniscus 

white  lenses    15.00 

With  hand  ground  Meniscus 
Amber  or  Euphos  ( green ) 

tinted  lenses    16.50 

per  pair 

Ground,  polished  and  cylin- 
drical bent  white  lenses   .  4.00 

Ground,  polished  and  cylin- 
drical bent  Amber  or 
Euphos  (green)  tinted 
lenses   

Hand  ground  Meniscus  white 
lenses   

Hand  ground  Meniscus  Am- 
ber or  Euphos  (green) 
tinted  lenses   

Continuous  head  band,  l'/s" 
wide,  each   

Sponge  rubber  cushions,  per 
pair   


VENTILATION 
OUTLETS 


5.00 
8.00 

9.50 
1.50 
2.50 


ASYMMETRICAL  SPONGE        ADJUSTABLE     rno„wn  rvi  iNnDirai 

RUBBER  CUSM.ONS  BRIDGE         ^MEN.^usTi^S         LENS  CLAMP 


EXTRA  WIDE  CONTINUOUS  HEAD  BAND- 

MEYROWITZ  LUXOR  GOGGLES  No.  6— U.  S.  Air  Service  Model 

This  model  has  been  used  on  practically    every    important    air    expedition.  The 
accepted  goggles  of  the  air  fraternity. 


The  small  cut  shows  the  asymmetries! 
shape     of     the    Meyrowitz  Patented 
Sponge  Rubber  Cushion.   These  cush- 
ions prevent   air  seepage. 


LUXOR  GOGGLES  No.  6 

Luxor  Goggles  No.   6  with 

first  quality   white  lenses  $9.75 

Luxor  Goggles  No.  6  with 
first  quality  tinted  Amber 

or  Euphos   (green)   10.50 

Luxor  Goggles  No.  6  with 
hand      ground  Meniscus 

white  lenses    15.00 

Luxor  Goggles  No.  6  with 
hand  ground  Meniscus 
tinted    Amber    or  Euphos 

(green)    16.50 

per  pair 

White  lenses    $1.50 

Tinted    Amber     or  Euphos 

(green)   lenses    2.00 

Pneumatic  Cushions    2.00 

each 

Two-piece  Head  Band  1.00 


LUXOR  GOGGLES  No.  5 

Luxor  Goggles   No.    5  with 

first  quality  white   lenses  $6.75 

Luxor   Goggles    No.    5  first 
quality   tinted   Amber  or 

Euphos    (green)    7.50 

per  pair 

White  lenses    1.50 

Amber     tinted     or  Euphos 

(green)   lenses   2.00 

Pneumatic  Cushions  2.00 
each 

Two-piece   Head   Band     .  ..  1.00 


ADJUSTABLE 
BRIDGE- 


VENTILATION 
OUTLET- 


LENS 
CLAMP 


LARGE  CURVED 
LENSES 


LUXOR  GOGGLES  No.  6 — Regular  Model 


ADJUSTABLE 
BRIDGE  j 


VENTILATION 
OUTLET 


LENS 
CLAMP 


'LARGE  CURVED 
LENSES 


LUXOR  GOGGLES  No.  5 
Insist  on  Genuine  LUXOR  Goggles.  Send  for  free  circular. 


Worn  by  all  leading 
aviators:  Commander 
Byrd,  Col.  Lindbergh, 
Clarence  Chamberlin, 
Lietits.  Maitland, 
Hegenberger,  Noville, 
H  in  t  o  n  and  many 
others. 


INCORPORATED 


Established  1875 

520  Fifth  Avenue  at  43rd  Street,  New  York 

Contractors  to  the  U.  S.  Government 


Paris 
London 
Detroit 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
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rated  output  is  1,250  horsepower. 

In  order  to.  save  weight,  no  self-starter  is 
provided  in  the  plane.  For  starting  the  en- 
gine before  the  plane  is  put  afloat,  a  portable 
auxiliary  cranking  device  is  used.  This  con- 
sists of  an  electric  motor  run  with  storage 
batteries  and  supported  on  a  tripod.  Con- 
nection is  made  between  the  electric  motor 
and  a  dog  projecting  forward  of  the  pro- 
pel'.er  hub ;  disconnection  is  made  automatic- 
ally when  the  engine  starts. 

As  we  go  to  press,  tests  are  being  quietly 
conducted  at  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  where 
the  plane  is  housed  at  the  hangar  of  Caleb 
Bragg.  Unofficial  reports  indicate  that  a 
speed  of  over  275  miles  an.  hour  has  been 
made  over  a  carefully  checked  course  and  it 
is  probable  that  Lieutenant  Williams  will 
attempt  a  new  world's  record  before  the 
Schneider  race.  Arrangement  is  made  to 
equip  the  plane  with  landing  wheels  to  re- 
place the  twin  floats  and  it  is  probable  that 


Lieutenant  Williams  will  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  new  speed  record  for  land  planes  with 
the  same  machine. 


PORTABLE  ELECTRIC 
HAMMER 

"TpHE  accompanying  sectional  view  shows 
the  internal  mechanism  of  the  Black 
&  Decker  electric  hammer.  The  motor  in 
this  hammer  is  the  same  type  as  used  in 
the  Black  &  Decker  portable  electric  drills 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  refine- 
ments, making  it  more  applicable  for  this 
type  of  work.  It  is  a  universal  motor  op- 
erating on  direct  current  or  alternating  cur- 
rent from  25  to  60  cycles  and  operates  effi- 
ciently on  voltages  10  per  cent  above  or  be- 
low voltage  shown  on  the  name  plate. 

The  armature  of  this  motor  turns  at  ap- 
proximately  10,500  r.p.m.  and  is  equipped 


with  an  aluminum  centrifugal  fan  which 
draws  air  in  at  the  commutator  end  of  the 
motor,  passes  it  around  the  motor,  and  ex- 
pels it  through  several  ventilating  holes  in 
the  field  case  opposite  the  fan. 

The  armature  shaft  is  hollow  to  accom- 
modate the  spline  shaft  upon  which  the 
reciprocating  hammer  mechanism  is 
mounted.  This  reciprocating  mechanism, 
which  actually  strikes  the  blow,  is  made 


up  of  a  special  drop  forging  upon  which 
are  mounted  the  two  beveled  gears  heavily 
weighted  on  one-half  of  their  area.  These 
gears  are  driven  by  a  beveled  pinion  of  the 
spline  shaft,  and,  consequently,  they  rotate 
in  opposite  directions ;  the  two  weights  be- 
ing together  each  half  of  complete  revolu- 
tion. When  the  two  weights  are  together 
at  the  bottom,  the  whole  reciprocating 
mechanism  mounted  on  the  spline  shaft 
moves  downward,  striking  a  heavy  blow 
on  the  oil-tight  piston  which  transmits  the 
blow  to  (he  drill  or  cutting  tool  being  used. 

The  piston  in  the  nose  of  the  hammer 
which  receives  the  blow  from  the  ram  on 
the  reciprocating  mechanism  is  a  "suck-fit" 
which  prevents  any  oil  from  passing.  This 
piston  is  supported  by  a  heavy  coil  spring 
which  absorbs  the  hammer  blow  when  it 
is  running  idle.  Tt  strikes  2,300  blows  per 
minute. 


PRELIMINARY  FLIGHT  TESTS  OF  THE  N.  A. 
C.  A.  ROOTS  TYPE  AIRCRAFT  ENGINE 
SUPERCHARGER 

By  Arthur  W.  Gardiner  and  Elliott  G.  Reid 
Synopsis  of  N.  A.  C.  A.  Report  No.  263 

AN  investigation  of  the  suitabil'ty  of  the  N.  A. 
C.  A.  Roots  type  aircraft  engine  supercharger 
to  flight-operating  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
effects  of  the  use  of  the  supercharger  upon  engine 
operation  and  airplane  performance,  is  described  in 
this  report. 

The  supercharger  has  been  previously  described 
in  N.  A.  C.  A.  Technical  Report  No.  330;  the 
results  of  laboratory  tests  are  also  given  there.  The 
compressor  has  a  displacement  of  0.51  cubic  foot 
per  revolution  and  weighs  SS  pounds. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  propeller  and  the  pro- 
vision of  satisfactory  intake  ducts  and  adequate 
engine  cooling  were  preliminary  problems.  The 
supercharger  was  first  tested  in  a  modified  DH-4 
airplane  with  a  5.4  compression  ratio  Liberty-12  en- 
gine. Two  sets  of  drive  gears  which  enabled  the 
maintenance  of  sea-level  pressure  at  the  carburetor 
intake  up  to  12,000  and  20,000  feet  were  provided. 
The  higher  gear  ratio  supercharger  was  next  tested 
in  a  DT-2  landplane  which  was  later  converted  to  a 
twin-float  seaplane;  the  DT-2  also  had  a  Liberty 
engine.  Loads  up  to  2,000  pounds  were  carried  in 
the  seaplane  with  normal  and  supercharged  engines. 

Attention  was  concentrated  on  the  operation  of 
the  engine-supercharger  unit  and  on  the  improve- 
ment of  climbing  ability;  some  information  con- 
cerning high  speeds  at  altitude  was  obtained. 

The  supercharger  was  found  to  be  satisfactory 
under  flight-operating  conditions.  Although  two 
failures  occurred  during  the  tests,  the  causes  of 
both  were  minor  and  have  been  eliminated.  Care- 
ful examination  of  the  engines  revealed  no  detri- 
mental effects  which  could  be  attributed  to  super- 
charging. 

Marked  improvements  in  climbing  ability  and 
high  speeds  at  altitude  were  effected.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  load  which  could  be  carried  to  a 
given  moderate  or  high  altitude  in  a  fixed  time  was 
considerably  augmented.  A  slight  sacrifice  of  low- 
altitude  performance  was  necessitated,  however,  by 
the  use  of  a  fixed  pitch  propeller. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  very  satisfactory 
flight  performance  of  the  Roots  supercharger  and 
of  its  inherent  advantages,  it  is  concluded  that 
this  type  is  particularly  attractive  for  use  in  certain 
classes  of  commercial  airplanes  and  in  a  number  of 
military  types. 

Report  No.  263  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
from  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, Washington,  D.  C. 


3-view  outline  scale  drawing  of  Lieut.  Williams'  1250  h.p.  racing  seaplane. 
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Over  land  or  over  sea 
HASKELITE  is  First 

IN  flights  over  land  or  over  sea,  planes  built  with  HASKELITE  plywood  are  first. 
The  use  of  HASKELITE  in  the  winner  and  nine  of  the  ten  planes  to  complete 
the  Ford  Reliability  Tour  and  in  all  four  of  the  planes  in  the  Dole  race  to  Hawaii 
is  added  evidence  of  this.  Added  —  because  the  list  already  includes  such  record-break- 
ing planes  as  Lindbergh's,  Maitland's,  Byrd's,  the  Douglas  World  Cruisers,  the  NC-4 
trans-Atlantic  flying  boats,  and  countless  others. 

The  Stinson-Detroiter  monoplane  which  finished  far  ahead  in  the  Reliability  Tour 
had  rib  construction,  false  ribs,  under-finish,  and  cabin  flooring  of  HASKELITE. 
Uses  in  the  other  planes  completing  the  tour  also  include  turtle  decks,  aileron  beams 
and  covering',  leading  edges,  instrument  boards,  seats,  etc. 

HASKELITE  in  these  planes  is  not  chance.  This  plywood  is  chosen  by  careful 
builders  whose  planes  g"et  there  first  —  chosen  because  it  is  stronger  than  steel,  weight 
for  weight;  because  it  is  the  ligditest  structural  material  obtainable;  because  it  is  wea- 
therproof and  absolutely  dependable. 

Write  lis  for  any  information  you  wish 

Haskelite   Manufacturing  Corporation 

133  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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THE   MARK   VI    BRISTOL   JUPITER  ENGINE 


*~pKE  Mark  VI.  Jupiter  engine  is  of  the 
static  radial  air-cooled  type  and  repre- 
sents the  latest  aero  engine  practice  of  the 
Bristol  Aeroplane  Co.,  Ltd.,  England.  Though 
very  robust  of  construction  it  is  compact 
and  convenient  for  installation,  the  grouping 
on  the  rear  cover  of  the  auxiliary  drives  and 
accessories,  such  as  the  magnetos,  carburetor, 
controls,  oil  pump,  oil  filters,  gas  distributor, 
gun  gear  and  tachometer  drive,  ensuring  the 
necessary  protection  for  these  components, 
and  allowing  of  the  use  of  a  simple  form  of 
cowling,  with  a  detachable  rear  panel,  which 
gives  ready  access  to  all  components  likely 
to  require  routine  attention  in  service. 

Three  standard  types  of  the  engine  are  pro- 
duced : — 

High  compression  service  engine  6.3  to  1 
compression  ratio.  This  engine  is  especially 
suitable  for  machines  normally  operating  at 
altitudes  of  15,000  feet  upwards.  In  order 
to  allow  of  standard  service  fuel  being  used 
without  detonation  occurring,  the  machine 
throttle  control  as  of  the  gate  type,  full  throt- 
tle only  being  used  at  altitudes  above  5,000 
feet.  At  altitudes  above  this  the  engine  will 
show  a  considerable  gain  in  power  and  fuel 
economy  over  the  normal  service  engine,  giv- 
ing the  machine  a  proportionately  higher 
ceiling. 

Standard  service  engine  5.3  to  1  compres- 
sion ratio.  Suitable  for  machines  normally 
operating  at  medium  altitudes  and  requiring 
the  maximum  power  available  at  ground  level 
when  using  standard  fuel. 

Standard  commercial  engine  5  to  1  com- 
pression ratio.  Suitable  for  commercial  ma- 
chines, the  lower  rating  ensuring  a  longer  life 
between  overhauls,  and  satisfactory  running 
under  a  wide  range  of  conditions  and  fuels. 

The  two  main  portions  of  the  crankcase 
(the  front  and  rear  half),  are  of  stout,  well- 
ribbed  section  and  machined  from  duralumin 
stampings,  a  face  joint  being  made  on  the 
center  line  of  cylinders  by  nine  collar  bolts, 
the  rearward  projections  of  which  are  used 
for  attaching  the  engine  to  the  airplane 
mounting. 

The  crankshaft  is  of  the  built-up  type  and. 


Propeller  end,  Bristol  Jupiter  engine. 


A  cross-section  and  details  of  the  piston 
rod  assembly.    Jupiter  engine. 

manufactured  from  hardened  and  tempered  60 
ton  nickel  chrome  steel  stampings.  The  crank- 
shaft spigots  in  the  maneton  are  registered  by 
a  stout  taper  key  formed  integral  with  the 
eye  of  the  maneton,  which  is  split  on  the 
cramkpin  center  line  and  nipped  up  by  a  large 
diameter  bolt  and  nut.  The  joint  obtained 
is  entirely  free  from  any  play  or  working, 
even  under  full  throttle  excess  speed  condi- 
tions. The  crank  cheeks  have  been  slotted 
out  and  the  balance  masses  pushed  out  in 
order  to  obtain  the  maximum  effect  for  the 
minimum  gross  weight.  The  complete  shaft 
is  carried  on  two  main  roller  bearings,  lo- 
cated immediately  behind  each  crank  web, 
with  a  special  double  purpose  spherical  roller 
bearing  at  the  propeller  end,  and  a  small 
white  metal  steady  bearing  at  the  tail  end. 
The  shaft  is  drilled  throughout  for  lightness,  ' 
communicating  holes  and  blanking  plugs  al- 
lowing of  the  resulting  chambers  being  util- 
ized for  oil  circulation  and  distribution. 

The  master  rod  and  the  eight  articulated 
rods  are  machined  from  65  ton  nickel  chrome 
steel  stampings.  The  built-up  crankshaft  al- 
lows the  use  of  a  solid  big  end  for  the  mas- 
ter  rod,  which  is  Lined  with  a  hardened  steel 
sleeve,  bearing  directly  upon  the  bronze 
backed  white  metal  lined  bush  floating  on  the 
crankpin.  Pistons  are  of  cast  aluminum  al- 
loy, and  are  of  the  slipper  type,  carrying  two 
gas  rings  and  one  oil  scraper  ring  of  spe- 
cial design.  The  gudgeon  pin  floats  in  both 
piston  and  connecting  rod  and  is  secured 
against  end  motion  by  a  circlip. 

The  cylinders  are  of  composite  construc- 
tion.  The  barrels,  machined  from  alloy  steel 


forgings,  have  an  integral  combustion  head 
upon  which  the  overhead  valves  (two  inlet 
and  two  exhaust),  seat  direct.  The  head, 
which  embodies  the  valve  ports  and  carries 
the  valves,  valve  guides  and  rocker  mechan- 
ism, is  of  cast  aluminum  alloy  of  high  heat 
conductivity,  and  is  secured  to  the  steel  bar- 
rel by  studs  and  set  screws,  a  faced  joint 
being  made  with  the  cylinder  barrel  to  en- 
sure the  maximum  heat  conductivity.  To 
compensate  for  the  difference  in  expansion 
between  the  aluminum  head  and  the  steel  se- 
miring studs,  packing  sleeves  are  fitted  under 
the  nuts,  ensuring  good  contact  between  the 
head  and  the  barrel  throughout  the  range  of 
working  temperatures.  Double  concentric 
valve  springs  are  fitted,  and  the  valves  are 
of  cobalt  chrome  steel,  with  special  hard- 
ened steel  caps  to  take  the  thrust  of  the 
rocker  screws. 

The  two  row  large  diameter  tour-lobed 
cam,  runs  concentric  with  the  crankshaft 
front  end  and  is  driven  from  it  by  eccentric 
epicyclic  gearing  at  %  engine  speed  in  an 
anti-crank  direction,  operating  by  tappets  and 
push  rods  the  overhead  rocker  gear.  The 
rocker  gear  is  a  special  feature  of  the  en- 
gine. The  rockers  are  mounted  on  a  bracket, 
which  is  secured  at  one  end  to  the  cylinder 
head  and  at  the  other  end  by  a  tie  rod  to 
the  crankcase.  This  arrangement  compen- 
sates for  the  radial  expansion  of  the  cylin- 
ders when  hot  and  automatically  maintains 
the  desired  valve  clearances  under  all  run- 
ning conditions. 

The  carburetor  specially  designed  and  sup- 
plied fqr  this  engine  consists  of  three  variable 
jet  type  carburetors  formed  in  one  body  and 
operated  by  one  set  of  controls.  This  gives 
a  very  compact  instrument  which,  while 
mounted  low  enough  to  allow  of  a  good 
gravity  feed,  can  be  tucked  up  inside  the 
cowling.  The  variable  jet  facilitates  tuning 
and  gives  an  exceptional  range  of  altitude 
control. 

An  additional  quality  is  the  fuel  economy 
obtained  under  throttled  or  cruising  condi- 
tions.    This  carburetor  was  fitted   to  the 


Rear  view,  Bristol  Jupiter  engine. 
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17*e  Pitcairn  Mailwing 


% 


PITCAIRN  MAILWENJG  (Wright  Whirlwind  Engine) 

HIGH  performance,  maneuverability,        The  wing  section  employed  is  a 

ease  of  maintenance  and  low  cost  special  development  of  our  Engineering 

of  operation  are  the  features  incorpor-  Division,  giving  wide  speed  range  with 

ated  in  the  design  and  construction  of  a  high  load  factor, 
the  Pitcairn  Mailwing-a  plane  pro-  ^  ^  t 

duced  especially  for  economical  con-       .   ,  T  _  „           ,  ,  , 

.          .  wind  J-5-G  air-cooled  engine  or  200 

tract  air  mail  operation.  ,                   ■     ,  ,  .,    .  , 

r  horse-power,  the  Mailwing  is  charac- 

The  fuselage  is  constructed  along  the     terized  by  its  high  performance  and 

well-known  Pitcairn  practice  of  welded     wide  speed  range  and  its  remarkable 

steel  tubing  of  square  section.  maneuverability. 

Overall  span  33  ft. 

Overall  length  22  ft.  10  lA  in. 

Wing  area  252  sq.  ft. 

Weight  empty,  including  batteries,  landing  lights,  parachute  flares,  etc  ....  1742  lbs. 

Total  weight  2512  lbs. 

Pay  load      500-600  lbs. 

Maximum  speed  136  miles  per  hour 

Minimum  speed  45  miles  per  hour 

We  welcome  your  inspection  of  the  Mailwing  and  our  other  aircraft  either  at  the 
factory  at  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  or  at  the  flying  field. 


PITTAIPN  AIPCPAFTINC 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA 
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Installation  of  the  Jupiter  engine  in  the  N.Y.-Rome  monoplane  "Old  Glory." 


Jupiter-engined  Farman  machine,  winner  of 
the  French  Coupe  Zenith  in  1926,  which  is 
essentially  a  flight  fuel  economy  competition. 

A  special  air  intake  elbow,  heated  ifjy  the 
hat  oil  drawn  from  the  engine  by  the  sca- 
venge pump,  prevents  the  freezing  up  of  the 
carburetor,  and  to  ensure  thorough  atomiza- 
tion  of  the  mixture  the  induction  elbow  is 
exhaust  heated.  For  machines  of  high  alti- 
tude scout  class,  generally  operating  under 
very  low  temperature  conditions,  additional 
heat  is  provided  by  a  special  scuttle  type  air 
intake,  drawing  warm  air  off  the  lower  cyl- 
inders. 

The  latest  Jupiter  exhaust  ring  has  been 
developed  particularly  for  the  Series  VI  en- 
gine;  the  diameter  of  the  ring  has  been  re- 
duced and  the  down  pipes  kept  within  the  cyl- 
inder outlines,  in  order  to  cut  down  head  re- 
sistance and  afford  the  maximum  possible 
fairway  for  gun  fire. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  these  rings,  to  en- 
sure their  being  an  interchangeable  and  me- 
chanical job,  and  special  non-corrosive  alloys 
have  been  used,  making  the  life  of  these 
rings  indefinite. 

To  simplify  the  installation,  the  rings  are 
entirely  supported  from  the  engine,  and  lugs 
for  the  attachment  of  the  cowling  are  pro- 
vided on  the  periphery  of  the  ring. 

The  Bristol  Jupiter  was  the  first  engine 
embodying  air-cooling  principles  to  pass  the 
official  tests  of  the  Air  Ministry.  This  was 
accomplished  in  September,  1921,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  any  other  air-cooled  engine 
was  similarly  successful.  However,  the  suc- 
cess that  was  originally  achieved  with  the 
Jupiter  engine  has  been  periodically  repeated 
under  official  test,  and  its  efficiency  as  a 
power  unit  is  well  established. 

In  the  autumn  of  1925  one  of  the  latest 
Mark  VI.  engines  passed  the  full  Air  Min- 
istry 100-hours  test  with  such  remarkable 
success  that  it  was  submitted  to  a  25,000 
miles  cross  country  flight  test  under  sealed 
conditions.  The  test  was  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Air  Ministry  and  the 
Imperial  Airways,  Ltd.,  and  involved  225 
hours  actual  flying  time. 

A  more  powerful  development  of  Bristol 
type  engine  is  to  he  used  in  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish Schneider  Trophy  races  at  Venice  this 
vear. 


Specifications  of  the  Mark  VI  Standard 
Commercial  Bristol  "Jupiter"  Engine 

Type   9  cylinder  aircooled  radial 

Bore  and  stroke  5.75  in.  by  7.5  in. 

Total  stroke  volume  1,753  cubic  inches 

Compression  ratio     5  to  1 

Engine  speed,  normal   1,700  r.p.m. 

Engine  speed,  maximum   1,870  r.p.m. 

H.p.  at  sea  level  ...420  b.h.p.  at  1,700  r.p.m. 

H.p.  at  sea  level  460  b.h.p  at  1,870  rp.m. 

Propeller  direct  drive,  left  hand  tractor 

Carburetor   "Bristol"  triplex 

Mixture  control   variable  jet 

Ignition    fixed 

Oil  system  pressure  40  lbs.  per  sq.  inch 

Oil  pump  . . .  .duplex  gear,  1  scavenge,  1  feed 

Tachometer  drive   TA  engine  r.p.m. 

Weight  dry   730  pounds 

Fuel  consumption,  (max.)  .  .  .27  gals,  per  hr. 
Oil  consumption,  (max.)  ...  1.25  gals,  per  hr. 
Fuel  consumption,  cruising.  .  .22  gals,  per  hr. 
Oil  consumption,  cruising  1  gal.  per  hr. 
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Power    curves,    Bristol    Jupiter  engine. 

1 —  Readings  taken  before  100  hour  test. 

2 —  Readings  taken  after   100  hour  test. 


CARBURETORS  ON  RE- 
CENT RECORD  FLIGHTS 

TT  is  a  notable  fact  that  Stromberg  car- 
buretors  were  used  on  all  of  the  recent 
transoceanic  and  record  breaking  flights. 
The  adaptation  of  the  standard  Stromberg 
principles  of  carburetion  to  aircraft  was 
started  before  the  time  of  the  World  War. 
Constant  research  and  development  has  been 
carried  on  since  then.  The  Stromberg  Com- 
pany freely  acknowledges  its  debt  to  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  Air  Serv- 
ices and  to  the  engine  manufacturers.  Their 
laboratories  have  been  constantly  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  company. 

The  basic  principle  has  thoroughly  proved 
itself  and  has  never  been  varied  from. 
The  NA-T4  carburetor  on  the  Wright 
Whirlwind  engine  is  one  of  the  latest  models. 
This  carburetor  is  the  one  used  in  the 
epochal  flights  made  by  Colonel  Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin  and  Levine,  Mait'land  and  Heg- 
enfoerger  and  Commander  Byrd.  With  this 
same  carburetor  Ghamberlin  and  Acosta 
set  the  world's  endurance  record  of  51  hours 
and  20  minutes. 

The  development  of  this  carburetor  has 
been  carried  along  with  the  development 
of  the  J  engine.  Originally  this  engine  had 
three  small  single  barrel  carburetors,  each 
carburetor  separately  feeding  three  cylinders 
of  the  nine  cylinder  engine.  The  general 
performance  of  this  arrangement  was  very 
good,  but  in  service  it  was  quite  difficult 
to  keep  the  three  carburetors  properly  syn- 
chronized over  any  long  period  of  opera- 
tion. Also,  the  use  of  three  carburetors 
made  a  rather  bulky  installation  and  com- 
plicated the  fuel  piping.  The  next  step  on 
the  J-3  and  J-4  engines  was  the  application 
of  a  single  carburetor.  A  double  barrel 
Model  NA-U5  with  various  modifications 
was  used.  This  arrangement  gave  good  dis- 
tribution and  power. 

With  the  development  of  the  J-5  engine, 
it  was  decided  to  use  a  three  barrel  car- 
buretor, thus  combining  the  distinct  advan- 
tages of  the  two  previous  types  of  instal- 
lations. This  is  the  present  Model  NA-T4 
carburetor. 

The  carburetor  is  of  the  simple  plain  tube 
type  with  the  three  throttles  all  on  one 
shaft.  The  float  mechanism  is  of  the  effi- 
cient "Y"  type  which  maintains  the  same 
level  in  the  carburetor  regardless  of  the 
angle  assumed  by  the  airplane   in  flight. 

New  seaplane  records  have  recently  been 
established — for  speed  over  a  500-kilometer 
course  carrying  a  useful  load  of  over  1500 
pounds,  (136.023  m.p.h.)  ;  speed  for  100 
kilometers  under  the  same  conditions 
(147.263  m.p.h.)  ;  and  for  altitude  carrying 
the  same  weight  (22,178  ft.).  In  addition 
to  this,  the  seaplane  record  for  absolute 
altitude  has  been  broken  and  rebroken,  be- 
ing finally  set  at  37,995  feet.  These  records 
were  made  by  Lieuts.  Barner,  Callaway, 
Henderson  and  Champion  of  the  United 
States  Navy  respectively. 

The  engine  used  in  all  cases  was  the  new 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Wasp  9  cylinder,  air 
cooled  radial,  rated  at  425  horsepower.  The 
standard  carburetor  equipment  for  this  en- 
gine  is   the   Stromberg   Model  NA-Y7A. 
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The  American -made  ParacfiMte  Sii 

C  /he  development  and  perfection  of 
"Life  Saver"  Parachute  Silk  is  dis- 
tinctly an  American  contribution  to  the 
Progress  of  Aeronautics. 

The  use  of  "Life  Saver"  Silk  for  para- 
chutes insures  the  aviator  a  greater  mar- 
gin of  safety  than  is  obtainable  in  any 
other  material.  Oscillation  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  'jerk'  in  opening,  partic- 
ularly in  delayed  opening,  is  eliminated. 

"Life  Saver"  Silk  is  woven  and  supplied 
exclusively  by 
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PACIFIC  FLIGHT  TRAVEL 
AIR  MONOPLANE 

THE  two  special  monoplanes  built  by 
Travel  Air  for  the  Pacific  flight,  one 
of  which,  the  "Woolaroc,"  won  the  Dole 
Prize,  are  about  the  same  basic  design  as 
the  standard  model  Travel  Air  Transport 
Monoplane.  The  cabin  woodwork,  uphol- 
stering and  windows  were  omitted,  of 
course,  and  the  large  fuel  tanks  which  were 
built  in  three  units  were  slung  in  the  cabin 
section  directly  under  the  wings.  These 
tanks  did  not  completely  fill  the  cabin  and 
a  compartment  about  four  feet  long  is  avail- 
able for  the  navigator.  For  his  use,  an  air- 
speed meter,  altimeter,  inductor  compass 
dials  and  regulator,  magnetic  compass  and 
speed  and  drift  indicator  were  installed. 
The  inductor  compass  generator  is  mounted 
about  six  feet  to  the  rear  of  this  section 
and  can  be  easily  reached  inside  the  fuselage. 

The  main  fuel  supply  is  carried  in  the 
three  aluminum  tanks  and  their  outlets  lead 
to  a  wobble  pump  in  the  cockpit.  Either 
or  all  these  may  be  turned  on  at  will  thus 
affording  means  of  balancing  the  airplane 
as  desired.  All  the  fuel  from  these  tanks 
passes  through  the  wobble  pump  and  thence 
to  an  engine-driven  gear  pump  where  it  is 
pumped  to  either  the  right  or  the  left  wing 
tank.  A  bi-pass  valve  at  the  hand  wobble 
pump  allows  the  fuel  to  be  pumped  around 
,the  gear  pump  should  it  cease  functioning. 
In  this  manner  the  two  gravity  wing  tanks 
are  constantly  left  full,  the  overflow  from 
one  going  into  the  rear  main  tank  while  the 
other  is  a  pure  reserve  tank.  Each  wing 
tank  has  a  capacity  of  38  gallons  and  either 
can  be  used  at  will. 

The  two  airplanes,  which  bear  the  names 
of  "Oklahoma"  and  "WooJaroc"  are  prac- 
tically identical  except  for  the  cupalo  ar- 
rangement. In  the  former,  this  runs  from 
the  pilot's  cockpit  back  to  the  rear  of  the 
navigator's  compartment,  while  the  latter 
encloses  the  pilot  only. 

Instruments  carried  in  the  cockpit  of  each 
plane  consisted  of  the  normal  engine  units, 
airspeed  meter,  altimeter,  bank  and  turn 
indicator,  rate-of-climb  indicator,  inductor 
compass  regulator  and  indicator,  and  a  mag- 
netic compass.  In  addition,  each  carried 
radio  equipment  for  receiving  radio  beacon 


TRAVEL  AIR  TRANSPORT 

SPECIAL 

PACIFIC  FLIGHT  MONOPLANE 


signals,  an  air  raft  and  oars,  one-and-one- 
half  inch  Very  pistol  and  fifty  rounds  of 
various   colored   flares,   seventy^five  smoke 


and  flare  pots  and  miscellaneous  equipment 
such  as  food,  personal  equipment  and  the 
like.     Each  airplane  had  drift  angle  lines 
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Side  view  of  Art  Goebel's  Travel  Air  Transport  "Woolaroc",  winner  of  the  Dole  prize. 
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Again  the  Wright  Whirlwind  Motor 
with  Bohn  Ring  True  Bearings 
Scores  a  Triumph 

THE  Woolaroc  piloted  by  Arthur  C.  Goebel,  winner 
of  the  $25,000  Dole  air  race  from  Oakland  to 
Hawaii,  and  the  Aloha  piloted  by  Martin  Jensen, 
winner  of  second  place,  were  both  equipped  with 
Wright  Whirlwind  Motors  in  which  Ring  True  Bear- 
ings were  used  for  both  the  Master  Rod  Bearings  and 
the  Crankshaft  Rear  Bearings* 

In  every  major  air  feat  of  recent  months  Bohn  Ring 
True  Bearings  have  played  their  part  in  bringing  the 
flight  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  placing  America  in 
the  forefront  of  aviation  progress  and  achievement* 

BOHN  ALUMINUM  &  BRASS  CORP. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Also  makers  of  Bohnalite  Castings  and  Nelson  Bohnalite  Pistons 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 


Mr.  T.  Spooner,  and  the  automatic  lighting  device  he  has  developed. 


2% 

painted  across  the  fuselage,  stabilizer  and 
elevator  in  addition  to  the  speed  and  drift 
indicators  mounted  on  the  window  sides. 
The  wings  and  fuselage,  etc.,  were  com- 
pletely bonded  and  metallized  with  copper 
braid  while  the  engine  ignition  system  had 
special  shielding. 

Several  members  of  the  fuselage  were 
revised  to  accommodate  the  concentrated 
loads  imposed  by  the  main  fuel  tanks.  Heat 
treated  chrome  molybdenum  tubing  was  used 
throughout  the  chassis  structure.  Multiple 
cross  wraps  of  rubber  shock  cord  in  ten- 
sion were  employed  in  the  compression  strut 
of  the  landing  gear.  30  x  5  wire  wheels 
with  32  x  6  tires  were  used,  completely 
streamlined  with  fabric  at  the  final  take  off. 

The  fuel  used  was  supplied  by  the  Phil- 
lips Petroleum  'Company  of  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma  and  weighed  only  5.68  pounds 
per  gallon  with  a  higher  heat  value  per 
pound  than  normal  aviation  fuel.  Mobiloil 
was  used  for  lubrication. 

Preliminary  tests  of  these  airplanes  at 
the  Travel  Air  Field  carrying  part  loads 
proved  very  satisfactory.  With  300  gallons 
of  gasoline,  10  gallons  of  oil,  pilot  and  all 
equipment  installations,  the  "Oklahoma"  took 
off  after  a  run  of  21  seconds  with  prac- 
tically no  wind.  The  airplane  was  then 
maneuvered  violently  and  handled  so  well 
that  this  load  was  left  in  and  several  flights 
made  to  check  the  instrument  installations, 
take  off  and  landing  times  and  fuel  sys- 
tem operation. 

Specifications 

Engine   Wright  Whirlwind  J-5  CA 

Propeller   Standard  Steel 

Wing  area   308  square  feet 

Wing  span   50  feet  5  inches 

Wing  chord   81  inches 

Average  high  speed  ...125  miles  per  hour 
Length  overall   30  feet  8  inches 


Estimated   Weights  in  Pounds' 
Weight   empty    (including   complete  in- 
stallations, tanks,  shielding,  special  in- 
struments)  22^0 

Fuel  (425  gal.  at  5.68  lbs.)    2420 

Oil  (18  gal.  at  8  lbs.)    144 

Raft,  smoke  bombs,  signal  equipment,  etc.  35 

Radio  equipment    45 

Miscellaneous    35 

Pilot   165 

Navigator    156 

Gross  weight  fully  loaded  (estimated) .  5,375 

Wing  loading  per  square  foot    17.4 

Power  loading  per  h.p.    (assuming  230 
h  p.  at  1900  r.p.m.)    22.9 


FRICTION  OF  AVIATION 
ENGINES 

By  S.  W.  Sparrow  and  M.  A.  Thorne 
^Synopsis  of  N.  A.  C.  A  Report  No.  262 

THE  first  portion  of  this  report  discusses  mea- 
surements of  friction  made  in  the  altitude 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  between  1920 
and  1926  under  research  authorization  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  These 
are  discussed  with  reference  to  the  influence  of 
speed,  barometric  pressure,  jacket-water  tempera- 
ture, and  throttle  opening  upon  the  friction  of  avi- 
ation engines. 

The  second  section  of  the  report  deals  with 
measurements  of  the  friction  of  a  group  of  pistons 
differing  from  each  other  in  a  single  respect,  such 
as  length,  clearance,  area  of  thrust  face,  location 
of   thrust   face,  etc. 

Report  No.  262  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


AUTOMATIC  AIRPORT 
LIGHTING  DEVICE 

HpHE  successful  automatic  lighting  of  an 
airport  was  demonstrated  on  August  23d 
at  Bettis  Field,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  when  the 
hum  of  the  motor  of  an  air  mail  plane,  1500 
feet  above  the  field,  switched  on  a  bank  of 
floodlights  and  Merle  Moltrup,  chief  of  the 
air  mail  pilots  at  Bettis  Field,  brought  his 
plane  to  the  ground  in  the  path  of  light 
turned  on  his  plane's  engine.  The  sound- 
sensitive  agency  which  automatically  closes 
the  lighting  circuit  was  developed  by  Mr.  T. 
Spooner,  Research  Engineer,  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

The  device  consists  of  a  microphone,  reso- 
nant and  amplifying  circuits,  a  time  element 
relay  and  contactors.  The  hum  of  the 
motor  is  picked  up  'by  the  microphone  which 
is  mounted  in  a  vertical  position  in  order 
that  it  will  best  catch  sound  waves  from 
the  air  above.  The  current  thus  induced  in 
the  microphone  circuit  is  transmitted  to  a 
resonant  circuit  tuned  to  the  frequency  of 
the  hum  of  the  motor,  which  not  only  am- 
plifies it,  but  eliminates  all  currents  which 
might  be  induced  by  other  sounds  such  as 
voices,  automobile  horns,  etc.  Further  in- 
surance that  the  device  will  only  be  actua- 
ted by  the  motor  hum  is  provided  by  the 
time  element  relay  which  is  so  adjusted  as 
to  function  only  after  the  sound  has  persisted 
for  an  unbroken  period  of  ten  seconds. 
This  prevents  the  functioning  of  the  appara- 
tus through  the  reception  of  sporadic  sounds, 
even  though  they  have  the  same  frequency 
as  the  tuned  circuit.  The  actual  closing 
of  the  circuit  is  effected  by  contactors. 

The  floodlights  installed  at  Bettis  Field 
are  a  new  type  of  airport  projector  devel- 
oped by  the  Westinghouse  Company.  They 
are  designed  to  furnish  sufficient  illumina- 
tion over  an  uneven  field,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  source  of  light  low  and  elimi- 
nating objectional  glare  in  Jthe  eyes  of 
the  aviator.  Each  projector  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  steel  drum  25  inches  in  diameter 
and  19  inches  deep,  mounted  on  a  2y2  inch 
pipe  standard. 

Mounted  within  the  drum  are  a  lamp  soc- 


ket with  vertical,  lateral  and  in-and-out 
focusing  adjustments,  a  23  inch  parabolic 
metal  reflector  of  such  focal  length  that 
.all  reflected  rays  come  approximately  within 
a  3  degree  divergence,  and  a  system  of  lou- 
vers to  absorb  all  those  rays  of  direct 
light  the  upward  tilt  of  which  exceeds  V/2 
degrees.  A  spread  lens  mounted  in  front 
of  the  shell  gives  a  horizontal  spread  of  45 
degrees  to  the  beam. 

The  unit  is  so  mounted  on  the  pipe 
standard  that  it  may  be  rotated  horizon- 
tally, or  tilted  vertically  two  degrees  above 
and  six  degrees  below  the  horizontal.  It 
is  dust  and  rain  proof. 

When  equipped  with  a  1500  watt  pro- 
jection lamp  and  spread  lens,  the  unit  gives 
a  maximum  intensity  of  250,000  C.  P.,  with 
an  estimated  intensity  with  plain  lens  of 
3,000,000  C.  P.  The  projector  may  be  accu- 
rately focused  by  the  use  of  a  daylight 
lampsetter  developed  for  the  purpose. 


FACTORS  IN  THE  DESIGN  OF 
CENTRIFUGAL   TYPE  INJEC- 
TION VALVES  FOR  OIL 
ENGINES 

By  W.  F.  Joachim  and  E.  G.  Beardsley 
Synopsis  N.  A.  C.  A.  Report  No.  268 

THIS  research  was  undertaken  at  the  Langley 
Memorial  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  general  study  of  the  application  of  the 
fuel  injection  engine  to  aircraft.  The  purpose  of 
the  investigation  was  to  determine  the  effect  of 
four  important  factors  in  the  design  of  a  centrifugal 
type  automatic  injection  valve  on  the  penetration, 
general  shape,   and  distribution  of  oil  sprays. 

The  general  method  employed  was  to  record  the 
development  of  single  sprays  by  means  of  special 
high-speed  photographic  apparatus  capable  of  tak- 
ing 25  consecutive  pictures  of  the  moving  spray  at 
a  rate  of  4,000  per  second.  Investigations  were 
made  concerning  the  effects  on  spray  characteris- 
tics, of  the  helix  angle  of  helical  grooves,  the  ratio 
of  the  cross -sectional  area  of  the  orifice  to  that 
nf  the  grooves,  the  ratio  of  orifice  length  to 
diameter,  and  the  position  of  the  seat.  The  sprays 
were  injected  at  6,000,  8,000,  and  10,000  pounds  per 
square-inch  pressure  into  air  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure and  into  nitrogen  at  200,  400,  and  600  pounds 
per  square-inch  pressure.  Orifice  diameters  from 
0.012  to  0.040  inch  were  investigated. 

It  was  found  that  decreasing  the  pitch  of  the 
helical  grooves  and  thus  increasing  the  centrifugal 
force  applied  to  the  spray  increased  the  spray  cone 
angle  considerably,  although  the  percentage  in- 
crease was  much  less  in  dense  air  than  in  the 
atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spray  pene- 
tration decreased  with  increase  in  the  amount  of 
centrifugal  force  applied.  About  twice  as  much 
spray  volume  per  unit  oil  volume  was  obtained 
with  a  high  centrifugal  spray  as  with  a  noncen- 
trifugal  spray. 

Report  No.  268  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
from  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, Washington,  D.  C. 
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HANGAR 
DOORS 

That  Coast  Open 

Truscon  Hangar  Doors  coast  open!  Roller  bear- 
ings and  correctly  designed  tracks  and  pulleys 
make  it  possible  to  open  or  close  them  with  one 
arm!  They  are  rigid,  perfectly  aligned,  will  not 
warp  or  stick  and  are  of  rust  resisting  copper- 
steel.  They  give  fire  protection  and  freedom 
from  the  danger  of  high  winds,  yet  their  ample 
window  space  admits  plenty  of  daylight  when 
closed.  They  roll  back  into  small  space  for  the 
free  and  unobstructed  passage  of  planes.  The 
nation-wide  organization  of  Truscon  will  give  you 
suggestions,  estimates  and  complete  information. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

ESTABLISHED  1903 

Warehouses  and  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities. 
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THE  425  hp.  PRATT  AND  WHITNEY  WASP  ENGINE 


INSTALLATION  DRAWING  PRATT  if  WHITNEY  "WASP"  ENGINE 


'Tp  HE  design  of  the  "Wasp"  engine  incor- 
porates  a  number  of  fundamentally  new 
and  different  characteristics.  To  provide  for 
high  crank  speeds  a  solid  big  end  is  used  for 
the  master  rod,  together  with  a  built-up 
crankshaft.  The  split  master  rod  has  long 
been  the  limiting  factor  for  high  crank 
speeds  on  the  larger  radial  types.  Rigid 
crankshaft  support  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  for  this  purpose  a  forged  instead  of 
cast  aluminum  crankcase  is  used.  The  crank- 
case  consists  of  two  identical  pieces  facing 
each  other  and  held  together  by  nine  through 
bolts,  one  between  each  two  cylinders.  This 
construction  is  both  strong  and  light.  As 
the  load  is  equally  divided  between  the  two 
■main  bearings,  no  working  takes  place  be- 
tween the  crankcase  sections.  By  means  of 
the  solid  master  rod,  large  diameter  crank- 
shaft, unique  crankcase,  and  method  of  en- 
gine support,  high  crank  speeds  have  been 
provided  for. 

The  rear  sections,  of  which  there  are  two, 
the  blower  and  rear,  form  an  assembly  by 
themselves.  This  makes  it  possible  to  divide 
the  engine  into  two  units  for  assembly  as 
well  as  service  wonk,  the  power  end  con- 
sisting of  the  main  case  and  nose,  the  shaft, 
rod,  pistons,  cylinders,  and  valve  gear,  and 
the  accessory  end  including  the  mounting 
supercharger  ;.nd  gearing,  and  all  accessor- 
ies -and  their  drives.  Should  occasion  arise, 
the  "power  end"  can  be  removed  from  an 
airplane  and  another  substituted  without 
disturbing  the  "accessory  end."  This  is  pos- 
sible because  the  engine  is  supported  on 
the  'blower  seotion,  and  the  support  is  ar- 
ranged as  nearly  on  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  engine,  and  as  far  removed  from  the 
crankshaft  as  possible. 

The  cylinder  disposition  of  the  radial  type 
provides  uniform  and  maximum  cooling  for 
each  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  built  up  with 
an  aluminum  head  screwed  and  shrunk  on  a 
steel  barrel  with  integral  fins.  Valve  seats 
are  bronze  shrunk  into  fhe  aluminum  head, 
while  the  spark  plugs  screw  directly  into  the 
aluminum.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  op- 
erate "Wasp"  engines  on  straight  aviation 
gasoline  at  rated  power  with  .48  fuel  con- 
sumption, an  excellent  measure  of  good  cyl- 
inder cooling.  On  standard  straight  fuel  130 
pounds  mean  effective  pressure  is  obtained 
with  zero  pressure  in  the  intake  system,  while 
140  pounds  has  been  consistently  developed 
with  30  per  cent  benzol  or  its  equivalent. 

The  rocker  boxes  are  formed  as  a  part  of 
the  cylinder  head  castings,  and  are  provided 
with  a  quickly  detachable  cover  completely 
enclosing  both  the  rocker  arm  and  the  valve 
spring.  In  conjunction  with  the  telescopic 
push  rod  enclosure  tube,  the  whole  valve  gear 
is  thus  enclosed,  but  quickly  accessible  for 
inspection.  The  rocker  arms  are  mounted  on 
small  ball  bearings  which  obviate  the  need 
for  daily  lubrication.  Timing  compensation 
for  the  elongation  of  the  cylinders  is  pro- 
vided in  the  cam  and  tappet. 

Grouping  all  the  accessories  in  the  rear  has 
resulted  in  an  engine  very  easy  to  cowl,  and 
provides  for  unusually  symmetrical  fuselage 
lines.    Equally  as  important  as  these  aero- 
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Wasp  &  Hornet 


One  piece  Ivlaster  Connecting  Rod  and  Built- 
up  Crankshaft 

•> 

Divided  and  Forged  Aluminum  Main  Crank- 
case 

Grouping  of  all  accessories  at  the  rear  of  the 
engine 

■> 

Complete  enclosure  of  all  working  parts 


Forged  and  Divided  Aluminum 
Main  Crankcase 


The  Wasp 

425  H  P. 
at  1900  R.P.M. 

Weight  650  lbs. 

The  Hornet 

525  H  P. 
at  1900  R.P.M. 

Weight  750  lbs. 


Pratt  &  Whitney  engines  feature  a  forged  instead  of 
cast  aluminum  main  crankcase,  consisting  of  two  identical 
pieces  facing  each  other  and  held  together  by  nine  through 
bolts,  one  between  each  two  cylinders. 

The  forging  increases  the  strength  two-fold  and 
eliminates  the  danger  of  casting  defects.  The  design 
divides  the  load  equally  between  the  two  main  bearings 
and  provides  rigid  crankshaft  support. 

This  basic  feature  in  both  the  "Wasp"  and  the  "Hor- 
net" has  paved  the  way  for  high  powered,  big  displacement 
air-cooled  radials  and  is  making  possible  the  broad  ap- 
plication of  this  type  of  engine. 


THE 


PRATT  ^WHITNEY  AIRCRAFT  CO. 

HARTFORD  CONNECTICUT 


DEPENDABLE  ENGINES 
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Details  of  units  and  parts  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Wasp  engine. 


dynamic  features  is  the  complete  protection 
from  the  elements  of  all  accessories.  Ready 
access  may  be  provided  to  all  the  accessories 
through  inspection  doors  in  the  fuselage.  In 
the  one  group  provision  is  made  for  the  two 
magnetos,  starter,  two  synchronizer  heads, 
tachometer,  generator,  oil  pump,  and  fuel 
pump,  as  well  as  a  step-up  gear  for  the  su- 
percharger. 

The  "Wasp"  engine  is  standardly  equipped 
with  a  General  Electric  type  of  rotary  dis- 
tributor and  supercharger.  This  type  lends 
itself  extremely  well  to  radial  design,  and 
with  little  addition  to  the  weight. 


Specifications 

Average  h.p.  at  sea  level   425  h.p. 

R.p.ni.  at  sea  level   1900 

Weight   650  pounds 

Bore   5.75  inches 

Stroke   5.75  inches 

Displacement   1344  cubic  inches 

Length  over  all   435^  inches 

Diameter  over  all   505^  inches 

Fuel  consumption  (per  h.p.  hr.)  52  lbs. 

Oil  consumption  (per  h.p.  hr.)  025  lbs. 

After   careful    analysis   and  exhaustive, 


comparative  tests,  the  Navy  Department  an- 
nounced last  summer  the  adoption  of  the  air- 
cooled  radial  in  the  400  horsepower  size, 
which  includes  powerplants  for  the  fast  sin- 
gle and  two-place  fighting  ships. 

While  the  "Wasp"  has  been  specifically 
designed  for  a  definite  requirement  in  the 
Naval  program,  it  is  just  as  applicable  for 
many  types  of  commercial  craft.  A  general 
comparison  with  the  well  known  Liberty 
water-cooled  powerplant  discloses  approxi- 
mately the  same  horsepower  with  a  weight 
saving  in  the  engine  of  about  250  pounds, 
and  installed  weight  saving  of  approximately 
500  pounds,  which  includes  the  cooling  sys- 
tem for  the  Liberty.  This  large  saving  in 
weight  may  be  used  for  additional  pay  load 
for  commercial  ships. 

The  first  installation  of  the  "Wasp"  in  a 
commercial  airplane  has  been  made  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  This  plane  is  being 
placed  in  the  regular  commercial  service  on 
their  lines. 


P.  &  W.  engine  in  a  Vought  plane. 


PYRALIN  USED  ON 
SPIRIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS 

\  CCORDING  to  a  representative  of  Ryan 
Airlines,  Inc.,  Pyralin  sheet,  60/100  in. 
thickness,  was  used  for  the  windows  at  each 
side  of  the  cockpit,  also  in  the  overhead  win- 
dow of  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  on  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris. 

The  adaptability  and  desirability  of  Pyra- 
lin for  glazing  in  airplanes  are  apparent 
when  jt  is  considered  that  it  cannot  be  shat- 
tered and,  besides,  is  transparent,  thereby 
providing  the  required  visibility.  It  is  less 
susceptible  than  glass  to  the  adherence  of 
moisture  and  is  also  less  affected  by  pres- 
sures which  are  met  in  high  altitudes. 

Commander  Richard  E.  Byr-d's  plane, 
"America,"  also  was  fitted  with  Pyralin 
windows.  Several  types  of  commercial 
planes  use  Pyralin  for  glazing,  while  a  ma- 
jority of  the  standard  planes  used  by  the 
Government  service  are  similarly  equipped. 


STANDARD 
ATMOSPHERE 
CHART  AVAILABLE 

'TpHE  accompanying  Standard  Atmosphere 
Chart  has  been  officially  adopted  by  all  • 
interested  U.  S.  Government  organizations 
for  aeronautics  and  related  purposes.  The 
values  of  the  temperature,  pressure,  and 
density  at  all  altitudes  agree  closely  with 


the  yearly  average  of  U.  S.  meteorological 
data  at  40  degrees  North  latitude.  Formulas 
and  complete  tables  are  published  in  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics' Technical  Reports  Numbers  147,  218 
and  246.  Copies  of  the  Standard  Atmos- 
phere Chart,  size  7^  in.  by  11  in.,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Standards,  at  a  cost  of  5  cents. 


osnsirr-  kilograms  Pert  cubic  Mertft 


Ud  S? — CS — Rf  cj  5— 


Chart  of  standard  atmosphere. 
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STINSON 


BUHL 


ALEXANDER 


FORD  -  STOUT 


r 


■HESS 


RYAN 


Leaders  in  commercial 
aircraft  production  use 

mam  depdvlqd 


All  of  the  outstanding  manufacturers  of  American 
commercial  airplanes  now  use  Berry  Brothers' 
Progressive  Aircraft  Finishes. 

Recognition  of  the  superiority  of  Aircraft  Berryloid, 
Lionoil  and  other  of  Berry's  durable,  highly  pro- 
tective finishes  has  become  almost  unanimous. 

This  remarkable  record  is  due  to  many  things  other 
than  salesmanship. 

Expert  knowledge  of  technical  requirements  is  one 
factor.  Dependable,  uniform,  long-lasting  quality 
is  another.  Availability  of  Aircraft  Berryloid  in 
more  than  40  standard  colors  is  a  third  reason. 
Service — such  as  never  before  attempted  by  any 
manufacturer  of  aircraft  finishes — is  also  a  con- 
tributing factor. 

Used  by  95%  of  all  manufacturers  of  commercial 
airplanes  in  America — a  high  tribute  and  excep- 
tional recommendation  for  aircraft  finishes  made 
by  Berry  Brothers. 


On  the  Wings  of  Progress/ 
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THE  BACH  AIR  YACHT 

/\    DECIDEDLY  new  note  in  American  entering  edge  of  the  wing  affording  the 

■        aircraft  design  has  'been  embodied  in  pilots  nearly  100  per  cent  visibility.  Dual 

the   new   ten-place   tri-motored   Bach   Air  Dep  controls  are  used  and  pilot's  seats  are 

Yacht,  which  was  flight  tested  August  17th  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  large  door  giv- 

at   Clover   Field,    California.      An   actual  ing  easy  access  to  the  passenger  cabin, 

speed  of  135  m.p.h.  was  attained  with  mo-  Fuel  tanks  are  located  in  the  wing  center 

tors  turning  at  less  than  full  throttle,  seven  section.    They  carry  sufficient  gasoline  for 

passengers  aboard  and  sand  bags  equiva-  seven  hours'  flight.    Oil  reservoirs  are  built 

lent  in  weight  to  two  more  passengers.  in  the  engine  mounts  within  the  cowling. 

Several  characteristics  of  the  Bach  Air  The  luxurious  passenger  cabin  has  a  dis- 

Yacht  forcibly  impress  one  conversant  with  placement  of  228  cubic  feet.    The  walls  and 

the  practical  necessities  of  the  multi-place  arched  ceiling  are  finished  in  matched  grain 

ship  now  in  demand  by  airways.    The  land-  gumwood.    Deep  comfortable  chairs;  satin 

ing  gear  tread  is  17  feet  in  width,  greatly  finish  silver  fixtures ;  wide  non-shatterable 

facilitating  take-off  and  set-down  on  uneven  glass    windows,    adjustable    from  within; 

ground.    The  tapered  wing,  semi  cantilever,  electric  cigar  lighters  ;  card  tables ;  concealed 

strongly  braced  is  another  feature  empha-  ice  water  tank ;  hot  water  and  wash  stand, 

sizing  the  structural  safety  factor,  and  the  and  a  toilet  are  some  of  the  conveniences 

rigid  construction  of  the  fuselage  built  in  incorporated  in  the  cabin  appointments.  In 

the  form  of  a  stout  shell  completely  sur-  addition    to    the    passengers  compartment 

faced  with  plywood  affords  all  the  protec-  there  is  a  luggage  space  of  40  cubic  feet, 

tion  of  a  closed  motor  car.  The  whole  ship  may  be  converted  into  a 

Inspection  of  this  Bach  creation  reveals  freight  transport  in  ten  minutes.  Control 

an  airplane  admirably  adapted  to  the  de-  surfaces  are  operated  without  exertion  by 

mands  of  airways  passenger  service.    The  the  pilot  although  only  the  rudder  is  of  the 

whole  purpose  of  the  design  centers  around  balanced  type. 

this  one  idea.  The  ship  has  demonstrated  The  Air  Yacht  is  a  development  of  the 
that  flight  can  be  maintained  on  the  center  earlier  Bach  Aircraft  Company  cabin  type 
engine  alone  or  any  combination  of  the  planes.  The  C-S  1,  a  small  three-place  corn- 
smaller  wing  engines.  The  center  engine  pletely  enclosed  cabin  type  biplane,  was  the 
is  a  250  h.p.  Waterman,  nine-cylinder,  air-  first  of  this  line.  The  C-S  2,  a  four-place 
cooled  radial.  The  two  wing  engines  are  biplane  of  the  cabin  type  with  the  charae- 
five-cylinder  Kinners  of  100  h.p.  each  and  teristic  all  Haskelite  fuselage,  followed  as 
are  mounted  several  feet  behind  the  center  a  later  development. 

engine.  These  three  types  comprise  the  present 

The  wing  engine  mounts  are  suspended  Bach  line  and  in  each  case  the  ships  have 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  absorb  most  of  the  demonstrated  a  remarkably  high  degree  of 

vibration   within   the   mounts.     Streamline  air-worthiness. 

cowling  encloses  these  engine  mounts  re-  Official  tests  have  not  yet  been  made  of 

ducing  resistance  to  a  minimum.    Drag  has  the  ceiling  or  angle  of  glide, 

been  eliminated  to  a  great  degree,  exposed  The  specifications  and  dimensions  of  the 

surfaces  being  faired  or  streamlined.  Bach  Air  Yacht  are  as  follows : 

The  landing  gear  has  proved  highly  effi-  General 

cient  in  tests.    Landing  shock  is  taken  up     Span   52  feet 

by  a  hydraulic  absorber  permitting  a  ver-     Length   36  feet 

tical  displacement  of  14  inches.    Lesser  taxi-  Areas 

ing  shocks  are  absorbed  by  conventional  rub-     Wing  area  inch  ailerons  -.412  square  feet 

ber  shocks  enclosed  within  the  wing  motor     Area  of  ailerons   36  square  feet 

mounts.      Sauzerlde    wheels    and     brakes  Area  of  control  surfaces ...  .63  square  feet 

mounting  35  x  8  inch  tires  are  controlled  Weights 

in  unison  by  a  hand  brake  lever  within  the     Weight  empty   2650  pounds 

cockpit  or  operated  independently  for  taxi-     Weight,  full  load   5500  pounds 

ing  by  the  rudder  bar.  Performances 

The  pilots'  cockpit  is  located  in  the  nose     Landing   speed   40  miles  per  hour 

of  the  fuselage  immediately  behind  the  cen-  Cruising  speed ...  over   100  mi'es  per  hour 

ter  engine.    A  curved  windshield  conform-  Full  throttle  speed. over  120  miles  per  hour 

ing  to  the  general  outline  extends  up  to  the     Fuel  capacity   150  gallons 


MacWHYTE  WIRES  ON 
BOEING  MAIL  PLANES 

A  LL  of  the  tierod  stock,  streamline  inter- 
plane  and  empennage  brace  wires  used 
on  the  twenty-five  Boeing  mail  planes  which 
are  being  used  on  Boeing  Air  Transport's 
western  division  of  the  transcontinental  air 
mail  route  were  supplied  by  the  MacWhyte 
Company  of  Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  That  sat- 
isfaction has  been  rendered  is  attested  to  by 
the  letter  received  by  the  MacWhyte  Com- 
pany from  Mr.  Gardner  Carr,  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Boeing  Airplane  Company,  in 
which  he  states :  "We  have  used  MacWhyte 
products  for  the  past  several  years  and  are 
very  much  pleased  with  the  service  and  co- 
operation received." 


'Hp  HE  Macwhyte  Company  recently  pub- 
lished  a  catalog  and  hand  book  on  air- 
craft wires,  cables,  cords,  tie  rods,  etc.,  that 
fills  a  long  felt  want.  It  contains  full  in- 
formation on  measurements  of  wires,  ter- 
minals and  fittings,  also  instructions  on  how 
to  order. 

A  safety  feature  is  introduced  that  will 
mean  much  to  flyers  who  have  had  trouble 
with  wires  breaking — a  new  terminal  that 
eliminates  the  cause  of  much  of  the  trouble. 

The  Macwhyte  Company  will  supply 
copies  of  the  catalog  on  request  and  full 
information  on  the  new  terminal. 


U.  S.  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EXAMINATION 

Associate  Structural  Enginefr 
(Aircraft) 

*TpHE  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission  announces  an  open  competitive 
examination  for  Associate  Structural  Engi- 
neer (Aircraft).  A  vacancy  in  this  position 
in  the  Air  Corps,  Materiel  Division,  Wright 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000 
to  $3,600  a  year,  and  vacancies  in  positions 
requiring  similar  qualifications,  will  be  filled 
from  this  examination,  unless  it  is  found  in 
the  interest  of  the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy 
by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or  promotion. 

Applications  must  be  on  file  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  not  later  than  September  10,  1927. 

Applioants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form 
2600,  stating  the  title  of  the  examination  de- 
sired, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sixth  Civil 
Service  District,  Government  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio ;  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Examiners,  Post  Office, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  such 
Board  ait  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Adventure 


#  #  • 


ularity. 

Pay? 


THEN  CHOOSE 
AVIATION ! 

Think  what  Aviation  offers  you.     Thrills  such  as  you  never  had  before! 
The  praise  and  plaudits  of  the  multitude.     And  a  chance  to  get  in  on  thf 
ground  floor  where  rewards  will  be  unlimited! 

Easy  to  Become  An  Aviation  Expert! 


ARE  YOU  a  red-blooded,  daring 
he-man  ?  Are  you  eager  for  a 
life  of  constant  thrills,  constant  ex- 
citement and  fascinating  events?  Do 
you  crave  adventure, 
popularity,  admiration, 
and  the  applause  of 
great  crowds  ?  Then 
why  not  get  into  the 
Aviation  Industry  — 
the  greatest  adventure 
since  time  began — the 
greatest  thrill  ever  of- 
fered to  man? 

Aviation  is  growing 
so  swiftly  that  one  can 
hardly  keep  track  of 

all  the  astonishing  new  

developments.  A  i  r  - 
mail  routes  have  just  been  extended 
to  form  a  vast  aerial  network  over 
the  entire  U.  S.  Airlines  and  air- 
plane factories  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  country.  Men  like  Henry 
Ford  are  investing  millions  in  the 
future  of  commercial  Aeronautics  in 
America !  The  possibilities  are  so 
tremendous  that  they  stagger  im- 
agination ! 


PICK  YOUR  JOB 

Airplane  Instructor 
Airplane  Engineer 
Airplane  Repairman 
Airplane  Assembler 
Airplane  Mechanician 
Airplane  Inspector 
Airplane  Builder 
Airplane  Salesman 
Exhibition  Manager 
Airplane  Contractor 
Airplane  Motor  Expert 
Airplane  Designer 


Big  Future 

Everything  is  set  for  the  greatest 
boom  in  history.  The  fortunes  that 
came  out  of  the  automobile  industry 
and  out  of  motion  pic- 
tures will .  be  nothing 
compared  to  the  for- 
tunes that  will  come 
out  of  aviation !  There 
is  just  one  thing  hold- 
ing it  up  —  lack  of 
trained  men !  Even  in 
the  beginning  thousands 
will  be  needed — and  gener- 
ously paid.  The  oppor- 
tunities open  to  them  can- 
not be  overestimated. 
Those  who  qualify 
quickly  will  find 
themselves  on  the 
road  to  undreamed  of  money — 
success — popularity — and  prom- 
inence ! 

Get  into  this  thrilling  pro- 
fession at  once  while  the  field 
is  new  and  uncrowded.  Now — by  a  unique 
new  plan — you  ran  quickly  secure  the 
basic  training  for  one  of  these  wonderful 
high  salaried  jobs,  at  home,  in  spare  time. 
Experts  will  teach  you  the  secrets — give 
you  all  the  inside  facts  that  are  essential 
to    your    success.     And,    the    study  of 


Aviation  is  almost  as  fascinating  as  the 
actual  work  itself.  Every  lesson  is  chock- 
full  of  interest — and  so  absorbing  that  you 
actually  forget  you  are  studying.  But  best 
of  all  are  the  ultimate  rewards  you  are 
fitting  yourself  to  gain ! 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

Send  the  coupon  for  our  new,  free  book, 
just  out — "Opportunities  in  the  Airplane 
Industry."  It  is  vitally  interesting,  reads 
like  a  romance  and  tells  you  things  about 
this  astonishing  profession  you  never  even 
dreamed  of.  This  book  is  so  fascinating  it 
could  easily  sell  for  a  dollar.  We  offer  a 
limited  number  FREE.  Write  for  yours 
today. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
OF  AVIATION 


Dept.  2776 
3601  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


American  School  of  Aviation 
Dept.  2776,   3601    Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  III. 

Without  any  obligation  please  send 
me   FREE   book   "Opportunities  In 
the  Airplane   Industry-"     Also  in- 
formation    about    your    course  in 
Practical  Aeronautics. 


I   -Name   Age. 

I  Address  


City   State. 
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THE  BREESE  MONO- 
PLANE "ALOHA" 

'TP  HE  "Aloha"  was  built  by  the  Breese 
*  Aircraft  Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Vance  Breese,  president  of  the  company, 
will  be  remembered  as  the  pilot  of  the  Ryan 
M-l  during  the  1926  Reliability  Tour.  He 
is  credited  with  over  eight  hundred  hours 
in  this  type  monoplane,  including  several 
hundred  hours  of  night  flying  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  Air  Mail. 

The  detail  design  and  stress  analysis  was 
handled  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Northrop  of  Santa 
Monica.  The  "Aloha"  is  a  standard  cabin 
with  gas  tanks  installed  in  the  space  usually 
occupied  by  passengers.  The  navigator's 
compartment  is  aft  of  the  normal  cabin 
and  fitted  with  a  special  floor  chair  and  chart 
table. 

Mr.  Jensen  ordered  the  plane  on  August 
5th  when  it  was  about  80  per  cent  finished 
as  a  cabin  plane.  The  plane  was  test  flown 
on  August  8th  and  was  ready  for  the  start 
on  August  12th.  Because  of  this. rush  it 
was  necessary  to  install  four  85-gallon  tanks 
in  the  ship  after  it  reached  the  field.  These 
tanks,  with  the  two  40-gallon  wing  tanks, 
gave  him  a  capacity  of  400  gallons.  Oil 
was  carried  in  two  tanks. 

The  fuselage  is  of  the  rigid  welded  steel 
tube  type  and  the  wings  are  conventional 
truss  rib,  I  beam  and  tie  rod  construction. 
The  ailerons  and  entire  empennage  are  of 
welded  steel  tubing.  The  chassis  is  made 
of  chrome  molybdenum  steel  tubing  and 
is  of  the  split  axle  type,  equipped  with  Sau- 
zedde  wheels  and  brakes. 

The  adjustable  lift  struts  are  made  of 
duralumin  formed  to  a  streamline  shape. 

The  cabin  is  fitted  to  accommodate  four 
or  six  passengers. 

Specifications 

Span   41  feet 

Chord   81  inches 

Overall  height   10  feet  6  inches 

Overall  length   27  feet 

Aerofoil   Clark  Y 

Engine   Wright  J-5-C-A 

Gas  capacity   400  gallons 


The  Caminez  engine  installed  in  the  Waco  Ten  commercial  plane. 


Oil  capacity    15  gallons 

High   speed   135  miles  per  hour 

Cruising  speed..  100  to  115  miles  per  hour 

Service  ceiling   15,500  feet 

Areas  (in  square  feet) 

Wing  (including  ailerons)   260 

Stabilizer   22.5 

Elevators   19 

Fin    5.5 

Rudder   11 

Weights  (in  pounds)  • 

Weight  empty   1550 

Pilot   t   165 

Navigator    150 

Navigating  instruments    50 

Signal  equipment    20 

Gasoline  tanks    300 

Oil  tanks  and  supports    25 

Special  fuel  lines    12 

Wabble  pump   3 

Special  floors  and  tank  supports    80 

Fresh  food    5 

Emergency  rations    15 

Drinking  water  (5  gallons)    42 

Gasoline  (400  gallons  @  6.14)  2455 

Oil  (15  gallons  @  7.50)    113 

Gross  flying  weight   4985 

Disposable  load   3435 

Weight  per  square  foot   19.17 

Weight  per  h.p  22.65 


CAM  ENGINED  "WACO 
TEN"  DEMONSTRATED 

jyj  AJOR  TIPTON  and  John  Hambleton 
ivJ-  of  Baltimore  flew  to  the  factory  of 
the  Fairchild  Caminez  Engine  Corporation 
at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  on  July  27th, 
to  witness  a  demonstration  of  the  cam  en- 
gine. Mr.  Hambleton  first  took  off  the 
Waco  Ten  with  the  Fairchild  Caminez  cam 
engine,  after  which  Major  Tipton  flew  it. 
Tipton  startled  the  onlookers  by  putting  the 
Waco  through  a  series  of  maneuvers  rarely 
done  with  a  commercial  plane.  He  then 
took  off  and  climbed  at  a  very  steep  angle. 
After  a  sharp  bank,  he  "looped"  the  Waco 
three  times,  following  this  with  some  left 
and  right  hand  spirals.  The  Major  dived 
the  ship  with  the  throttle  wide  open  on  four 
or  five  occasions  and  then  zoomed,  climbing 
practically  vertically.  The  improved  per- 
formance made  possible  with  the  cam  engine, 
as  compared  with  the  OX-5  installation, 
makes  the  Waco  perform  almost  like  a  pur- 
suit ship. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Caminez  en- 
gine appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  Aero 
Digest  ;  drawings  of  the  production  type 
Waco  Ten  appeared  in  the  May  issue. 


The  Breese  monoplane  which  won  second  place  in  the  Dole  race  from  California  to  Hawaii. 


MASON  CITY'S  Choice! 

—  this  type  of  FIRE-RESISTANT  hangar 


THE  American  Legion-Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Airport  at  Mason  City,  Iowa  has 
a  Butler  Ready-Made  Steel  Building  for  its 
hangar. 

The  type  selected  by  Mason  City  and 
which  is  shown  above  is  used  not  only  for  in- 
dividual hangar  but  also  as  large  hangars 
for  airports. 

Butler  Ready-Made  Steel  Hangars  are  non- 
combustible.  They  are  made  entirely  of  steel. 
The  walls  and  roof  sheets  are  24  gage  tight- 
coated  galvanized  steel.  All  sheets  have 
deeply  drawn  paneled  corrugations.  These 
corrugations  add  strength  and  stiffness  to  all 
sheets. 

The  doors  operate  on  rails  that  open  and 
close  without  special  effort. 

There  is  plenty  of  light  in  Butler  Hangars! 


This  is  a  most  desirable  feature  when  working 
on  machines. 

Wall  and  roof  sheets  are  bolted  together 
and  to  the  steel  frame  by  means  of  galvanized 
bolts.  This  provides  a  secure  fastening  for 
the  sheets  and  avoids  the  noise  of  a  loose 
rattling  sheet.  In  addition  the  tight  fit  of  the 
bolted  sheets  makes  an  unlined  Butler  Building 
practically  as  tight  as  a  lined  building  where 
wall  and  roof  sheets  are  fastened  together  by 
nails  bent  around  purlins  and  girts. 

At  any  time  Butler  Ready-Made  Steel 
Buildings  may  be  economically  enlarged  or  if 
desired  they  may  be  taken  down,  moved  and 
re-erected  with  practically  100%  salvage. 

Send  for  interesting  prices 

Prices  are  attractive  and  are  quoted  f.o.b. 
plant  or  erected.  Send  for  more  details  today. 


Butler   Manufacturing  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

New  York  Office:  Room  701,44  Whitehall  St. 
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THE  ATLAS  VALVELESS 
120  H.P.  AIRCRAFT  MOTOR 

AFTER  several  years  o£  research  and 
practical  tests,  the  Aircraft  Holding 
Corporation  of  Los  Ange.es,  Calif.,  is  pro- 
ducing a  new  type  of  radial  air-cooled  air- 
craft motor. 

The  120  h.p.  size  known  as  the  "Atlas" 
is  a  stationary  radial  having  eight  cylinders 
and  weighs  with  its  supercharger  260  lbs. 
Work  is  already  in  progress  on  the  second 
size  to  be  known  as  the  "Ajax".  This  motor 
is  a  six  cylinder  80  h.p.  size. 

These  engines  operate  on  the  two-stroke 
principle,  each  cylinder  firing  a  power  stroke 
to  the  propeller  shaft  every  time  the  piston 
rises  to  the  head  of  the  cylinder.  This  makes 
a  total  of  eight  power  strokes  per  revolution 
in  the  120  h.p.  size  as  against  half  this  num- 
ber for  a  valve  motor  having  the  same  num- 
ber of  cylinders  and  working  on  the  four- 
stroke  principle.  In  other  words,  a  motor  of 
this  type  having  eight  cylinders  will  give  a 
firing  regularity  and  flow  of  power  equal  to  a 
four-stroke  motor  having  sixteen  cylinders. 
Due  to  the  absence  of  valves  and  extensive 


Crankcase  and  cylinder  assembly. 


cylinder  head  mechanisms  the  motor  has  a 
15  per  cent  smaller  overall  diameter  than 
any  equivalent  radial  motor  having  valves. 
This  decrease  in  overall  diameter  accounts 
for  a  decrease  in  head  resistance  while  the 
absence  of  valves  increases  both  the  relia- 
bility and  running  life  of  the  motor.  Top 
overhauls  are  never  necessary,  the  only  neces- 
sity for  taking  the  motor  down  being  for 
the  replacement  of  pistons  or  rings.  There 
are  no  cams  in  the  motor  and  the  only  gear 
u:ed  is  the  one  which  operates  the  accessory 
drives. 

The  entire  absence  of  openings  in  tl.e 
cylinder  heads  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
oil  escaping.  The  cylinder  head  is  machined 
integral  with  the  barrel,  the  only  openings 
being  the  spark  plug  holes. 

Cylinders  are  turned  with  heads  and  fins 
integral  from  solid  alloy  steel  forging.  The 
crank  case  is  of  forged  duralumin.  Mix- 
ture is  supplied  to  the  crank  case  under  a 
variable  pressure  of  from  1.5  lbs.  to  10  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.,  generated  by  a  compact  super- 
charger. Pressure  can  be  varied  at  the  will 
of  the  operator  to  compensate  for  decrease 
in  atmospheric  pressure  and  loss  of  power 
at  altitudes. 

The  supercharger  is  of  the  positive  pres- 
sure built  in  type,  running  at  engine  speed 
and  forcing  mixture  to  the  engine  even  at 
starting  speeds  rather  than  requiring  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time  to  huild  up  its  pres- 
sure as  in  the  high  speed  turbine  systems. 
Instead  of  supercharged  air  being  blown 
through  the  carburetor  as  in  existing  type;, 
this  supercharger  sucks  mixture  from  the 
carburetor  and  acts  as  a  powerful  agent  in 
further  breaking  up  the  particles  of  gaso- 
line before  passing  the  mixture  on  to  tl.e 
cylinders.  The  rotor  is  driven  directly  from 
the  crankshaft. 

Improved  scavenging  of  the  burned  mix 
ture  in  the  cylinders  is  obtained  by  the  plac- 
ing of  large  exhaust  ports  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stroke  on  diametrically  opposite  sides  of 
the  cylinder  while  the  incoming  charge  is 
also  well  distributed  by  entering  the  cylin- 
der at  the  bottom  of  the  stroke  on  diametri- 
cally opposite  sides  under  pressure  and  be- 
ing prevented  from  escaping  through  the 
exhaust  ports  by  two  deflectors  on  the  pis- 
ton head.  This  double  system  of  intake  and 
exhaust  creates  a  high  turbulence  effect  with 
consequent  better  flame  propagation  during 
the  explosion.  It  further  eliminates  the 
"starvation  characteristic"  of  previous  two- 
stroke  motors  with  only  one  intake  position 
and  one  deflector  which  usually  left  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cylinder  with  a  pocket  of 
inert  burned  gas.  The  exhaust  ports  can 
be  designed  to  permit  of  exhaust  areas 
much  larger  than  could  be  obtained  through 
the  largest  possible  valve  opening  in  the 
cylinder  head  of  a  four-stroke  type  motor. 

Oiling  is  by  force  feed  from  a  triple  out- 
let pump,  one  outlet  forcing  oil  to  the  main 
and  connecting  rod  bearings  another  to  a 
spray  in  the  crank  case  while  the  third 
forces  an  oil  spray  into  the  supercharger. 

For  development  purposes  two  25  h.p.  en- 
gines were  first  built  which  immediately 
proved  the  two-stroke  principle  with  a  super- 
charger to  be  feasible.  The  supercharger 
was  built  of  two  large  gears  and  operated 


80  h.  p.  Ajax  engine  on  testing  bench. 


as  a  separate  accessory.  Later  a  70  h.p. 
size  was  constructed  containing  all  im- 
provements suggested  by  the  first  two  en- 
gines, and  having  a  four-vane  eccentric  ro- 
tary supercharger  built  right  into  the  crank- 
case.  Experiments  with  this  engine  led  to 
the  design  of  a  30  h.p.  size  which  was  con- 
siderably refined  and  embodying  further  im- 
provements in  the  supercharger.  Design  and  . 
construction  of  these  power  plants  is  under 
the  supervision  of  engineer  J.  J.  Murray. 

To  submit  them  to  rigid  running  condi- 
tions they  have  been  operated  in  the  snows, 
of  Canada  and  the  tropical  heat  of  Florida 
and  California.  For  several  months  the  70 
h.p.  size  has  been  in  use  to  determine  the 
effects  of  various  new.  features  and  changes 
before  incorporating  them  in  the  design  of 
the  120  h.p.  "Atlas". 

Specifications  on  the  "Atlas"  are  as  fol- 
lows: Bore  125  mm  (4%");  effective 
stroke  120  mm  (4-V}")  ;  full  stroke  152  mm 
(6")  compression  ratio  5.2  to  1  ;  r.p.m. 
1,250;  weight  260  lbs.  Gasoline  consump- 
tion averages  .52  pints  per  horsepower  hour. 


120  h.  p.  "Atlas"  cylinder  and  piston. 
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GROUNDWORK 


"Caterpillar"  Tractors 
build  AIRPORTS 

better  *  quicker  *  cheaper 

THEY  provide  the  power  to 
level,  scrape,  grade  and  roll . . . 
the  power  to  loosen  and  haul 
the  earth. 

BETTER  because  of  plentiful 
power . . .  QUICKER  because 
they  work  without  interference 
of  the  weather . . .  CHEAPER 
because  of  their  dependability. 

There  is  a 
"Caterpillar"  Dealer 
•near  you. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Executive  Offices:  SanLeandro,  California, U.S.A. 
Sales  Offices  and  Factories: 
Peoria,  Illinois  San  Leandro,  California 

Distributing  Warehouse :  Albany,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Office:  50  Church  Street 
Successor  to 

"RT7QT  c- L- Best    The  Ho,t  Manuf: 

J3  JL/O  JL   Tractor  Co.    turing  Company 


Prices 

2-TON  .  .  $1850 

Ptoria,  Min.ij 

THIRTY  .  $3000 

Peoria  or 
San  Leandro 

SIXTY  .  .  $5000 

Peoria  or 
San  Leandro 
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THE  "RYAN  BROUGHAM" 

THE  "Ryan  Brougham",  manufactured 
by  B.  F.  Mahoney  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, has  wings  of  conventional  I  beam  con- 
struction with  built-up  wood  ribs.  The 
beams  are  constructed  of  three  laminations 
of  spruce.  The  ribs  are  of  spruce  truss  with 
veneer  gussets  at  all  joints.  These  ribs  are 
specially  designed  for  extreme  loads. 

The  wiing  is  built  in  one  continuous  panel 
attached  at  each  upper  longeron  joint  with 
a  steel  fitting  and  further  braced  to  the 
fuselage  with  out-board  lift  tubes  of  No. 
1025  steel  tubing  front  tube  2y2"  diameter, 
rear  tube  2"  diameter.  These  tubes  are  a 
streamlined  design  airfoil  that  creates  lift. 
The  internal  bracing  of  the  wing  is  with 
wires.  There  are  two  systems  of  internal 
wires  throughout  the  wing.  Ailerons  are 
built  of  No.  1025  steel  tubing  especially  pre- 
pared inside  against  rust  and  corrosion.  Ail- 
erons are  pinned  on  with  one  hollow  pin, 
which  has  a'.emite  connection  on  the  end 
for  greasing.  Two  gas  tanks  of  41>/2  gal- 
lons each  are  placed  in  wing  on  either  side 
of  the  fuselage. 

The  fuselage  is  constructed  entirely  of 
steel  tubing  welded  at  all  joints  with  bays 
suitably  braced  against  strain  with  diagonal 
members. 

The  chassis  is  of  split  type  construction. 
The  axle  is  heat  treated  chrome  molybdenum 
steel  tubing.  The  shock  absorbing  gear  is 
trombone  style  also  of  chrome  molybdenum, 
and  is  pivoted  at  upper  end  with  junction 
with  the  front  wing  lift  strut,  and  also 
braced  forward  to  the  fuselage  and  up  to 
the  top  fuselage  and  wing  joint  in  suitable 
manner.  Shock  absorption  is  taken  on  rub- 
ber shock  absorbing  cord. 

The  tail  skid  is  pivot  type  chrome  molyb- 
denum steel  tubing  heat  treated  held  at  the 
upper  end  by  shock  absorber  cord  and  emer- 
gency cable.  The  tail  skid  .is  swivel  type 
but  not  steerable. 

Tail  surfaces  are  constructed  of  No.  1025 
steel  tubing  throughout  and  welded  in  an 
approved  manner,  and  also  prepared  inter- 
nally. The  stabilizer  is  so  constructed  as  to 
allow  nine  degrees  adjustment  in  the  air 
from  the  pilot's  seat  for  variable  loads  in 
ship. 

The  cabin  is  located  under  the  wing  with 
provision  for  four  passengers  and  pilot.  The- 
cabin  is  entirely  upholstered  with  blue  velour 
laid  over  a  packing  of  Balsam  Wool.  Win- 
dows are  of  sliding  type  fore  and  aft.  One 
large  door  is  located  on  the  right  side 
of  the  fuselage.  The  pilot's  seat  is  forward 
of  passengers  and  commands  an  excellent 
view  through  the  forward  windows.  One 
window  on  each  side  of  pilot's  compartment 
is  adjustable  up  and  down  to  allow  good 
vision  for  landing  jn  bad  weather.  To  the 
rear  of  the  cabin  is  a  baggage  compartment 
constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  four 
suitcases. 

Two  gas  tanks  are  provided  of  41^  gal- 
lons each  which  are  made  of  terneplate 
especially  prepared  externally  against  rust 
and  corrosion ;  also,  provisions  are  made  for 
internal  'bracing  wires  passing  through  the 
tanks.  The  oil  tank  is  made  of  copper,  set 
just  inside  the  cowling  on  top  of  the  motor 


The  Ryan  Brougham  now  produced  by  the  B.  F.  Mahoney  Aircraft  Corporation. 


mount  where  it  is  accessible  for  inspection. 
Specifications 

Wing  span   42  feet 

Chord    7  feet 

Overall  length   30  feet 

Overall  height  9  feet  10  inches 

Tread  of  wheels  10  feet 

Gasoline  capacity   83  gallons 

Oil  capacity   5.2  gallons 

Power  plant,  Wright  J-5-C  223  h.p. 

Wing  area  incl.  ailerons :  294  square  feet 

Fin  area   2.5  square  feet 

Rudder  area   9  square  feet 

Stabilizer  area   22  square  feet 

Elevator  area   15.6  square  feet 

Weight  empty   1750  pounds 

Gross  weight   3100  pounds 

Useful  load   1350  pounds 

Maximum  speed   126  miles  per  hour 

Landing  speed  (full  load)   49  m.  p.  h. 

Climb  (full  load;  still  air;  sea  level) 

900-1200  feet 
Take-off  (full  load;  still  air;  sea  level) 

610-660  feet 


THE  BRUNNER  LANDING 
DEVICE   FOR  AIRCRAFT 

BY  the  use  of  a  landing  device  for  air- 
craft invented  by  Frederick  Brunner, 
a  Swiss  engineer  of  long  aeronautical  ex- 
perience, it  is  possible  that  airplanes  or  sea- 
planes may  be  landed  upon  a  few  feet  of 
the  rear  deck  of  battleships,  cruisers,  or 
passenger  liners,  from  which  they  could  be 
catapulted  into  the  air  again  by  means  of 
the  standard  catapult  now  in  use. 

The  basic  problem  that  Mr.  Brunner  be- 
lieves has  been  solved  is  that  of  supplying 


Proposed  aircraft  landing  device. 


brakework  to  consume  the  inertia  of  the 
moving  mass  of  a  plane  in  order  to  bring 
it  to  a  standstill  in  a  small  space.  The 
amount  of  brakework  may  vary  from  100,- 
000  to  500,000  foot  pounds  or  more.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  braking  of  such  a  momen- 
tum by  mechanical  means,  as  used  at  pres- 
ent on  aircraft  carriers,  transmits  consid- 
erable stress  to  the  parts  of  the  plane  to 
which  the  braking  force  is  applied ;  and 
this  stress  increases  tremendously  if  the 
brake-distance  is  lessened — that  is,  when  the 
available  landing  is  short,  as  it  is  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship. 

The  Brunner  system  provides  means  for 
using  air,  the  medium  in  which  the  plane 
is  flying,  as  a  braking  element,  in  such  a 
way  that  an  artificial  current  of  air  is  hurled 
above  and  parallel  to  the  landing  space,  thus 
providing  the  air  speed  which  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  plane  aloft — even  though  only 
a  fraction  of  the  airplane's  own  propelling 
power  is  applied,  as  is  done  when  an  air- 
plane is  landed  against  a  heavy  head  wind. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  securing  an  ab- 
solutely elastic  way  of  braking,  and  avoids 
unusually  increased  stresses  to  any  part  of 
the  plane.  It  also  provides  an  automatically 
progressive  braking  action. 

To  secure  straight  air  currents  that  will 
not  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  a  plane  float- 
ing in  it,  a  number  of  parallel  flat  surfaces, 
running  horizontally  and  vertically,  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  blowers  or  propellers, 
so  that  the  air  will  follow  a  straight  path 
similar  to  an  air  current  in  a  wind  tunnel. 
The  current  of  air  must  have  a  speed  at 
least  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  plane  in 
slowest  flight,  and  it  must  be  of  ample  height 
and  width  to  equal  the  height  and  wing- 
spread  of  the  landing  plane. 

If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the 
device  when  it  is  built,  the  system  of  land- 
ing on  vessels  will  be  revolutionized.  Aero- 
dynamically  and  mathematically  the  inven- 
tion is  feasible,  but  only  tests  with  a  full- 
sized  model  will  demonstrate  the  practical 
application  of  the  system.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing an  artificial  air  current  in  an  open 
space  may  be  prohibitive.  That  such  a  cur- 
rent could  be  produced,  there  is  no  doubt. 
But  if  too  much  horsepower  is  consumed 
in  that  production,  then  the  system  will  not 
he  practical,  at  least  for  commercial  use, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  items  of  cost 
play  but  a  small  part  in  matters  of  naval 
or  military  necessity. 
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Established  1869 
Members  of: 

1.  The  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen  Institute  of  N. 
5f.,  organized  1785. 

2.  The  National  Association 
to  promote  the  future  of 
Aero  nautics,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

3.  The  City  Club,  New 
York. 

4.  The  Building  Trade 
Congress,  N.  Y. 

5.  Brooklyn  M  u  s  e  u  m  or 
Arc  and  Science. 

Office: 
343  COLUMBIA  ST. 
Near  Hamilton  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 
Yards  and  Shops: 
3  39  to  3  53  COLUMBIA  ST. 
Tel.  7130-7131  Cumberland 


•  THE  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  DEPARTMENT 

ARSONS  COMPA-S-Y    1913  USA  


Our  Aeronautical  Landing 
and  Launching  Device  is 
patented  in  this  and  Foreign 
Countries. 


It  can  be  used  on  Buildings. 
Ocean  Liners,  Battleships. 
Piers,  Public  Buildings,  Post 
Offices,  Municipal  Stations. 
Hospitals,  Theatres,  Isolate  i 
places  and  Rocky  Coasts. 

Also  for  Commercial  or 
Private  use.  This  is  a 
separate  department  from 
our  Building  Business. 


ents  of  the  Pn 


FIFTY-EIGHT   SUCCESSFUL  YEARS 
tiled   Stales,    Canada,    English,    also  Gen 
papers  on  the  above  subject. 


From  Monthly  Review  of  N.  A.  A. 

"There   is   need    to  give   the   fullest   encouragement   to  aviatio 
Good  reasons  why  every  patriotic  citizen  should.    Because  I 
of  my  home  and   for   the   progress  of  my   city,   state  and  nation; 
transportation,   National   defense,   Prosperity  in   peace,  Secu 


and   its  interests"— Calvin  Coolidge. 
m  a  patriotic  citizen;  Becau^  i  stand  for   the  safety 
Because  it   speeds   up;    Air   Mail   Service,  Commercial 
ar,  Defense  against  forest  fires;   Because  I  favor  laws 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1927 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS,  PATRONS  AND  THE  PUBLIC: 


It  is  with  a  feeling  of  justifiable  pride  that  ive  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  busi- 
ness is  noxv  entering  its  fifty-ninth  year  of  uninterrupted  success. 

Established  more  than  half  a  century  ago  its  founder  took  for  his  motto  "Service  of  the 
minutest  detail"  and  this  coupled  with  moderation  in  price  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of 
this  firm  during  all  these  years. 

Our  progress  has  been  rapid  and  only  recently  xve  were  compelled  to  enlarge  our  office, 
shops  and  mills  and  add  to  our  service  an  engineering  department .  The  plant  now  has  a  front- 
age of  175  feet  and  a  depth  of  110  feet. 

We  are  splendidly  equipped  to  construct  neiv  buildings  hi  the  latest  and  most  modern 
manner  and  to  remodel  and  repair  old  structures. 

No  matter  what  your  building  problems  are  we  can  solve  them  for  you.  Our  prices  are 
most  reasonable  and  we  respectfully  request  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  any  xvork  you  may  have 
now  or  in  the  future. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  can  attest  to  the  reasonableness  of  our  charges. 

All  work  is  done  by  us  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  our  patrons. 

To  our  former  customers,  xve  earnestly  solicit  a  continuation  of  their  patronage  and  to 
prospective  clients  we  only  ask  an  opportunity  to  serve  them  xvhenever  the  occasion  arises. 

Respectfully, 
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WESTERN  NEWS 


CONTACTS 

By  Frank  E.  Samuels 

FRANK  L.  ODENBREIT  has  just  pur- 
chased a  Thunderbird  airplane  to  dem- 
onstrate the  new  Bailey  radial  motor.  After 
extensive  tests  on  several  representative  com- 
mercial ai  rplanes  Mr.  Odenbreit  chose  the 
Thunderbird  for  a  demonstrating  plane.  Be- 
fore entering  the  Spokane  races  he  is  plan- 
ning to  tour  the  Rocky  Mountaiin  and  Middle 
Western  states.  Delivery  will  be  made  to 
him  before  the  first  of  September. 

I HAD  the  pleasure  of  making  one  of  the 
trial  flights  of  the  new  Bach  Air  Yacht 
De  Luxe  which  is  considered  by  everyone 
who  has  inspected  it  and  seen  it  fly  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  airplanes  ever  turned  out. 
It  is  powered  by  three  engines,  a  Waterman 
air-cooled  200  h.p.  in  front  and,  under  each 
wing,  two  Kinner  100  h.p.  radial  engines. 
The  interior  of  the  cabin  is  finished  in  a 
natural  gum  Haskelite. 

LIEUT.  JACK  FRYE  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  east,  piloting  a  new  Univer- 
sal Fokker  from  the  factory  in  New  Jersey 
which  is  the  first  of  the  ships  for  the  pro- 
posed Los  Angeles-Fort  Worth,  Texas,  pas- 
senger and  express  route.  With  him  as  pas- 
sengers were  Harry  Tucker  of  Santa  Mon- 
ica and  B.  E.  Devere.  Mr.  Tucker  was  so 
impressed  with  the  trip  and  is  such  an  avia- 
tion enthusiast  that  on  his  arrival  he  put  in 
his  order  with  the  Aero  Corporation  of  Cali- 
fornia for  a  Universal  and  an  Eaglerock. 
The  next  day  after  his  arrival  here  he  started 
in  as  a  pupil  of  Jack  Frye  and  can  be  found 
at  the  field  daily  taking  flying  lessons. 

'TpHE  Warren  School  of  Aeronautics  is 
■*■  enlarging  its  .personnel.  Carl  S.  Clark, 
for  the  past  seven  years  civilian  head  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station  Supply  Department  of 
San  Diego,  has  become  associated  as  gen- 
eral manager.  Richard  D.  Hardin,  former 
instructor  in  aviation  for  the  U.  S.  Army, 
designing  engineer  with  the  Douglas  Com- 
pany, Ordinance  Engineering  Corporation 
and  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  is 
now  director  of  instruction.  O.  R.  McNeel, 
T.  C.  Ayars  and  H.  W.  Hunold,  all  formerly 
with  the  Ryan  Aircraft  Corporation,  are  now 
connected  with  the  school  as  associated  in- 
structors. Mr.  Clark  reports  business  as 
greatly  improved,  students  signing  up  daily 
for  the  courses. 

TT  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  Rogers 
Airport  any  afternoon  and  all  day  on  Sun- 
days since  the  big  Ford  all-metal  plane  is 
making  its  flights  from  there.  Automobiles 
are  parked  three  deep  the  entire  length  of 
the  field  and  the  passenger  planes  of  the 
field  are  flying  continuously.  Eddie  Bellani, 
Sandy  Sandy  and  Ace  Bragunier  scarcely 
know  the  feeling  of  ground  under  their  feet 
and  miss  lunch  many  days. 


Frank  Samuels'  84-year-old  aunt  goes  for 
for  a  flight  with  Lieut.  Paul  Richter. 


T  TOOK  my  84-year  old  aunt  for  a  "hop" 
*■  in  an  Eaglerock  the  other  day  with  Lieut. 
Paul  Richter  of  the  Aero  Corporation  of 
California  at  the  "stick".  She  had  been 
anxious  for  some  time  to  experience  the 
thrill  of  the  air  and  was  not  disappointed 
after  flying  over  Los  Angeles  and  the  sur- 
rounding beaches.  "It  was  a  real  thrill !" 
she  exclaimed  upon  landing.  "Now  I  know 
why  our  aviators  have  accomplished  so  much 
in  the  way  of  distance  flights — it  is  just  like 
mixing  business  with  pleasure." 

IN  my  Contacts  of  the  August  issue  I  be- 
lieve  that  I  said  that  Art  Goebel  was  out 
for  the  "bacon".  Well,  he  brought  it  home, 
and  there  will  be  some  doings  on  his  return 
to  Clover  Field.  We  all  hope  that  Art  don't 
get  sea-sick  coming  home  by  boat  as  that  is 
more  of  an  experience  for  him  than  flying 
up-side-down  for  five  or  ten  miles. 

/CAPTAIN  WILKINSON,  head  of  the 
^  Universal  School  of  Aeronautics,  is  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  replies  he  has  re; 
ceived  within  ten  days  from  the  day  his  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  Aero  Digest.  One 
mail  brought  in  sixteen  letters  and  every  de- 
livery has  brought  one  or  more  inquiries. 
He  is  satisfied  that  the  young  men  of  the 
country  are  anxious  to  get  in  the  aviation 
industry  and  are  willing  to  study  to  reach 
their  goal. 

pAPTAIN  MAURICE  GRAHAM,  one 
of  the  many  good  pilots  of  the  Western 
Air  Express,  has  become  affiliated  with  the 
Thunderbird  Aircraft  Company  as  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board.  Maury  has  no  in- 
tention of  leaving  Western  Air  Express  but 
has  always  been  anxious  to  become  con- 
nected with  the  Thunderbird  Company.  The- 


odore Woolley  informs  me  that  the  outlook 
for  the  sale  of  Thunderbird  planes  is  so  en- 
couraging that  he  is  obliged  to  enlarge  his 
quarters  and  is  now  on  the  lookout  for  a 
larger  factory  building. 

\XT  A.  HAMILTON,  one  of  the  direc- 

*  '  •  tors  of  the  Aero  Corporation  of 
California  and  one  of  our  best  motor  me- 
chanics, informs  me  that  he  is  just  about  to 
install  complete  facilities  for  servicing 
W right  Whirlwind  motors  and  carry  a  full 
line-  of  parts.  This  will  be  the  first  and  only 
Wright  Whirlwind  service  shop  on  the  West 
Coast.  Already  a  number  of  pilots  from  the 
Naval  Base  at  North  Island  have  stopped  in 
to  have  minor  repairs  and  adjustments  made 
by  Ham,  who  knows  his  eggs. 

A  RUMOR  is  going  around  which,  if  true, 
will  cause  the  flying  field  owners  lots 
of  jealous  thoughts.  Frederick  (Doc)  Whit- 
ney and  J.  B.  Alexander,  "Waco"  live  wires, 
have  secured  a  flying  field  with  a  thousand- 
foot  frontage  on  one  of  our  principal  boule- 
vards, where  others  have  tried  in  vain.  Who 
did  it? 

*TpHE  Miller  flying  service  report  a  con- 
tinued  increase  of  business.  Sixteen 
students  are  now  taking  instruction  from 
Mr.  Miller,  three  of  whom  are  almost  ready 
to  solo  and  one  to  take  his  first  cross-country 
flight  to  San  Diego  this  week. 

XXTHILE  writing  this,  Mr.  Kinner  of  the 
»  •  Kinner  Airplane  and  Motor  Corpo- 
ration is  just  taking  off  in  his  latest  four- 
place  job  for  Boston  to  deliver  the  second 
plane  of  his  contract  to  his  New  England 
agent.  The  ship  is  motored  wtth  the  latest 
100  h.p.  S-cylinder  radial  air-cooled  motor 
from  his  shops.  His  test  pilot-mechanic  is 
making  the  trip  with  him,  checking  up  the 
motor  for  long  run  trips. 

STANLEY  SHORT  of  the  Short's  School 
^*  of  Aviation  has  put  his  new  Bach  four- 
place  cabin  plane  in  service  for  long  cross- 
country flights  and  is  so  pleased  with  it  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  him  up  in  one 
of  his  Standards  now.  The  little  ship  is  a 
beauty  and  flies  far  ahead  of  all  expectations. 

/GEORGE  IRVIN,  who  recently  purchased 
VJ  a  Thunderbird  airplane,  has  hangar 
space  at  the  Burdett  Airport  and  is  doing  all 
of  his  flying  from  that  field. 

\1T  ILLIAM    D.    WARREN,    son  of 

*  '  Charles  A.,  is  still  in  the  East  in  the 
interests  of  the  Warren  School.  He  made 
qnlite  a  visit  at  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  now  visiting  the 
different  aircraft  manufacturers  along  his 
route  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  By  the  way  I 
met  Edward  De  Marino,  formerly  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and  he  informs  me  that 
he  is  associated  with  the  Warren  School  as 
aerial  photographer. 
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Paul  Richter,  Lt.  Dinger,  Maj.  Hammond, 
Clark,  Sgt.  Ritter,  Monte  Edwards. 

AERO  DIGEST  DINNER 
TO  HON.  FRANK  JAMES 

THE  arrival  of  Congressman  W.  Frank 
James,  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  in  Los  Angeles 
on  what  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
inspection  of  our  military  aviation  bases  by 
an  individual  member  of  Congress,  was 
celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel,  given  in  his  honor  by  the  publishers 
of  Aero  Digest  and  attended  by  the  leaders 
of  the  industry  on  the  West  Coast. 

Dr.  Ford  A.  Carpenter  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce  presided  as 
toastmaster  in  his  usual  inimitable  manner. 
Short  talks  were  made  by  Major  Henry  B. 
Claggett,  Commandant  of  the  9th  Corps 
Area,  H.  H.  Wetzell,  vice-president  of  The 
Douglas  Company,  Captain  William  A. 
Frye,  president  of  the  Long  Beach  Chapter 
of  the  N.  A.  A.,  Councilman  Hall  Hanshue, 
Lieutenant  John  Temple,  Commanding  Offi- 
cer of  Ross  Field,  Ben  Frank,  manager  of 
the  Ambassador  Hotel,  and  others. 

Congressman  James'  speech  on  "National 
Defense"  was  received  with  much  applause 
and  frequent  cheers.  He  told  of  his  visit  to 
Panama,  Hawaii  and  the  northwest  coast 
and  stated  that  in  each  of  the  territories 
visited  the  number  of  aircraft  available  to 
make  the  territory  safe  from  invasion  was 
far  below  what  he  had  expected  to  find. 
He  laid  great  stress  on  the  shortage  of  equip- 
ment for  the  Reserves  and  complimented  the 
officers  of  the  Air  Services  for  the  wonder- 
ful work  done  with  the  limited  material 
given  them  to  work  with. 

The  Congressman  explained  that  the  object 
of  the  present  congressional  visit  is  to  see 
what  are  the  immediate  needs  for  national 
defense,  in  order  to  draft  an  intelligent 
program  for  the  proposed  developments. 

"I  have  received  information  that  several 
foreign  planes  will  land  on  the  shores  of 
America  before  Congress  meets  in  Decem- 
ber," said  the  Congressman. 

"If  this  is  true  the  average  American  will 
realize  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a 
detached  nation,  but  one  which  may  be  at- 
tacked by  airplanes  in  the  next  war. 


Sgt.  Fowler,  Frank  Samuels,  Congressman  James,  Maj.  Claggett,  A.  A.  Clark,  Buddy 
Congressman  James  is  making  an  inspection  of  our  military  aviation  bases. 


"I  believe  this  situation  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  next  Congress  in  formulating 
plans  which  will  go  even  further  than  the 
so-called  five-year  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aeronautics.  I  say  this  not  because 
I  am  an  alarmist  or  a  great  army  man,  be- 
cause I  am  neither. 

"I  have  never  favored  a  regular  army  of 
more  than  125,000  men.  I  do  not  think  the 
time  will  come  within  a  few  years,  if  ever, 
when  the  United  States  will  have  a  greater 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  than  that 
number. 

"Airplanes  and  more  airplanes  are  needed 
for  national  defense,"  he  declared.  "The 
defense  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  of  Hawaii,  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  of  every  other  section  of 
our  seaboard  depends  upon  them,  in  my 
opinion.  I  believe  that  our  requirements  in 
this  direction  exceed  the  five-year  aircraft 
building  program  already  adopted  by  Con- 
gress." 

The  Congressman  had  high  praise  for  the 
western  airports  and  said  that  interest  in, 
and  enthusiasm  for,  flying  is  greater  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East. 

Others  who  attended  the  dinner  were :  H. 
K.  Brasheer,  traffic  manager,  Chamber  of 
Commerce ;  Donald  Douglas,  The  Douglas 
Company ;  Captain  Charles  Babb,  secretary, 
Southern  California  Chapter  of  the  N.A.A. ; 
Lieutenant  Walter  K.  Burgess,  Commander, 
Clover  Field ;  Captain  P.  D.  Moulton,  medi- 
cal examiner,  Clover  Field ;  Major  C.  C. 
Mosely,  manager,  Western  Air  Express ; 
Lieutenant  Victor  Bertrams,  government  in- 
spector ;  Lieutenant  Leslie  P.  Arnold,  round- 
the-world  flier ;  S.  H.  R.  Doyle,  Command- 
ing Officer,  San  Diego  Naval  Air  Station ; 
Dr.  T.  C.  Young,  representative,  California 
Development  Association ;  D.  E.  McDaneld, 
president,  Professional  Pilots'  Association ; 
Paul  Richter,  treasurer,  Aero  Corporation 
of  California;  Major  Harmon,  Commander, 
March  Field ;  Major  Carlyle,  March  Field ; 
Captain  Walter  Parkin,  Department  of  Com- 
merce ;  Major  Charles  F.  Willard ;  Hon. 
Wm.  G.  Bonelli,  president,  City  Council ; 
Hon.  Pierson  Hall.  City  Council;  Boyd 
Shelton,  Professional  Pilots'  Association; 
Walter  A.  Ham,  lighter-than-air  pilot ;  Ma- 


jor Houghten,  Commanding  Officer,  Rock- 
well Field ;  Earl  S.  Daugherty,  veteran  pilot ; 
B.  E.  Mortland,  Commander,  Santa  Ana 
Air  Club ;  Robert  J.  Pritchard,  Western  Fly- 
ing ;  John  Maddux ;  James  Musheete,  mana- 
ger, Pacific  AirTransport ;  Vernon  C.  Gorst, 
president,  Pacific  Air  Transport ;  Lieu-ten- 
ant D.  W.  Tomlinson,  Naval  Air  Station ; 
Joseph  Skidmore ;  Eddie  Belanni,  Rogers 
Airport ;  Lieutenant  Esten  B.  Koger,  Com- 
manding Naval  Reserve  Air  Corps ;  James 
Webster,  Rogers  Airport ;  A.  J.  Edwards. 
Mahoney  Aircraft;  and  F.  E.  Samuels, 
western  representative.  Aero  Digest. 

Congressman  James  arrived  in  Los  An- 
geles on  August  23rd,  landing  at  Griffith 
Field  where  a  detailed  inspection  was  made 
and  later  flying  to  Clover  Field  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  was  escorted  down  San 
Fernando  Valley  by  a  squadron  of  civilian 
and  military  planes  headed  by  a  Ford  three- 
motored  transport  and  the  Aero  Corporation 
of  California's  plane  piloted  by  Lieutenant 
Jack  Frye.  The  congressman's  party  con- 
sisted of  •  Majors  Hammond  and  Claggett, 
Lieutenant  Dinger  and  Sergeants  Fowler  and 
Ritter,  A.  A.  Clark,  president  of  the  Visalia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  his  ten-year  old 
son,  Buddy. 

Congressman  James  was  elected  from  the 
12th  district  in  Michigan.  His  home  is  in 
Hancock,  Michigan.  He  served  two  terms 
as  state  senator  in  the  Michigan  Legislature 
and,  in  1926,  was  elected  to  Congress  without 
opposition  at  the  primary  or  general  election. 
Prior  to  the  1926  election  he  had  been  elected 
to  the  64th  and  each  succeeding  Congress. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
war,  he  enlisted  in  the  24th  Michigan  re- 
serves and  saw  service  in  Cuba.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  the 
man  in  the  ranks  and  in  Congress  he  has 
championed  the  cause  of  the  enlisted  men. 
Congressman  James  piloted  through  the  last 
Congress  the  important  five-year  aviation 
program  appropriating  $150,000,000  for  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  As  ranking  republican 
member  of  the  military  committee  and 
chairman  of.  the  subcommittee  on  real  estate 
and  military  housing  he  will  have  a  large 
share  in  guiding  the  expenditure  of  this  sum. 
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ofli^erwg  the 
Qimtiorf  that 

"IJtiomancLs 
tfaVe  (Risked. 

O 

How  do 


International  Planes 
#    "Fly  Themselves" 


Oleo  Landing  Gear 

Double  Ailerons, 
set  in  type 

Motor  Completely 
Cowled 

All  Empennage 
Controls  Enclosed 

Radiator  Streamlined 
in  Leading  Edge  of 
Upper  Wing 

40  -  Inch  Passenger 
Cockpit,  Upholstered 

Oversized  Wind- 
shields 

N  Struts  thruout 

Octagon  Shaped 
Haskelite  Plywood 
Fuselage 

Box  Beams 

Steel  and 
Duralumin  Fittings 


IN  every  plane  manufactured  by  the  International 
Aircraft  Corporation  is  embodied  a  principle  of 
automatic  balance  that  was  perfected  and  proved 
early  in  1926  by  Edwin  M.  Fisk,  chief  engineer  and  de- 
signer of  the  firm. 

This  principle  is  not  a  patented  device  of  any  kind. 
It  is  simply  a  combination  of  skillful  engineering,  per- 
fection of  line  and  delicacy  of  balance  that  makes  the 
plane  right  itself  under  any  flying  conditions  without  the 
aid  of  the  control  stick. 

Many  pilots,  frankly  skeptical  of  our  claims,  have 
become  enthusiastic  International  Aircraft  boosters 
after  a  demonstration  flight  in  "The  plane  that  flies 
itself." 

DEALERS  '.  International  Aircraft  manufactures  a  complete 
line  of  aircraft  for  both  sport  and  commercial  purposes.  We  believe 
that  our  product  is  the  best  obtainable  both  in  design  and  work- 
manship.   We  solicit  your  investigation. 


"BUILT  TO  A  STANDARD— NOT  TO  A  PRICE " 

INTERNATIONAL  Aircraft  CORPORATION 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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The  Breese- Wilde  monoplane  of  the  Varney  fleet  at  Boise  Airport. 

NORTHWEST  AIR  NEWS 


By  F.  K.  Haskell 
'TPHE  "City  of  Portland,"  a  Waco  plane, 
has  been  entered  by  the  Rankin  Fly- 
ing School,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  will  be 
piloted  by  Tex  Rankin,  the  well  known 
commercial  flyer,  in  the  New  York  to  Spo- 
kane race. 

*TpHE  air  mail  route  from  Burley,  Idaho, 
200  miles  south  of  Boise  to  Pasco, 
Wash.,  a  distance  of  450  miles,  will  shortly 
be  lighted  for  night  flying  according  to 
Frank  P.  Bell,  manager  of  the  northwest 
division  of  the  Varney  air  mail  line.  Re- 
volving beacons  of  750,000,000  candle  power 
are  to  be  used  and  erected  at  50-mile  in- 
tervals. Smaller  lights  will  be  alternated 
with  the  larger  beacons.  In  addition,  an 
emergency  field  will  be  established  at  each 
beacon  with  telephone  connections. 


JUNKING  of  the  present  airplanes  at 
"  Sand  Point  field  and  replacing  those  ob- 
solete types  with  modern  standard  planes 
now  in  use  by  the  U.  S.  Air  Corps  is  ad- 
vocated by  Maj.  H.  C.  K.  Muhlenberg,  who 
will  shortly  take  charge  of  the  Air  Corps 
Reserve  here.  First  Lieut.  Theo.  J.  Koenig, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  Sand  Point  field, 
has  been  transferred  to  Crissy  Field,  San 
Francisco. 

XTICK  MAMER,  Spokane  commercial 
J-  '  flyer,  has  been  employed  by  the  United 
States  forestry  service  to  map  the  surround- 
ing country  near  Sullivan  Lake  and  the 
Clearwater  country.  These  sections  of 
country  are  little  known  and  are  hard  to 
map,  but  it  is  highly  desirable  that  maps 
be  made  to  aid  in  fire  prevention,  and  it  is 
agreed  that  the  only  way  to  procure  the 
accurate  information  is  from  the  air.  How- 
ard Flint  is  the  photographer. 


TAMES  RINBHART,  the  youthful  avia- 
**  tor  who  recently  made  a  successful  flight 
across  the  country,  has  established  a  beach 
passenger  service  between  Portland  and 
Clatsop,  Ore.,  Tillamook  or  Washington 
beaches.  Rinehart  is  a  student  at  Reed 
college  and  has  been  flying  for  three  years. 

-yALENTINE  GEPHART  of  Seattle, 
»  Wash.,  will  pilot  the  "City  of  Olym- 
pia"  in  the  transcontinental  air  derby,  New 
York  to  Spokane.  This  ship  is  a  Woodson 
M6  two-passenger  monoplane  with  a  De- 
troit Air  Cat  radial  air-cooled  engine. 

T-ySTRIBUTION  of  the  first  complete 
directory   of    airports   of    the  Pacific 
Coast  has  recently  been  made  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California. 


A  425-ACRE  tract  south  of  Georgetown 
has  been  selected  for  the  new  Seattle 
air  field.  Cost  of  buying  the  property  and 
establishment  of  a  Class  A  field  will  be 
$660,000.  A  number  of  sites  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  as  the  Sand  Point 
field  has  been  found  entirely  inadequate  for 
commercial  needs. 

THE  Bell  Line  Air  Service  which  will 
make  Portland  the  hub  of  an  airplane 
service  that  will  radiate  to  all  sections  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  will  enter  an  Eagle- 
rock  plane  in  the  San  Francisco  to  Spokane 
Air  derby,  September  18th-19th.  Headquar- 
ters of  this  company  will  be  located  on  the 
new  Swan  Island  field  according  to  Presi- 
dent A.  T.  Shere. 


p<  M.  GRANGER,  district  forester  has 
announced  the  creation  of  an  airplane 
patrol  of  the  forests  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. Two  army  planes  will  be  used  and 
the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  United  States 
forest  service,  the  States  and  the  private 
land  owners  cooperatively.  The  work  will 
be  directed  by  United  States  forest  service. 
During  several  years  four  or  five  planes 
have  been  used.  Capt.  W.  J.  Chamberlain 
will  operate  one  plane  and  be  stationed  at 
Eugene,  Ore.,  while  the  other  plane  will  be 
stationed  at  Sand  Point  air  field,  Seattle. 
Lieut.  L.  C.  Goldsmith  will  be  the  pilot. 


WATCH  IDAHO! 

TTlGHWAYS  are  costly  in  Idaho,  hence 
an  added  incentive  to  encourage  air- 
ways. The  Idaho  Airways  Association, 
which  was  organized  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
to  provide  airports  for  air  mail  throughout 
the  State,  are  awake  to  the  importance  of 
air  transport  and  have  planned  a  three-year 


program  of  airway  development  in  Idaho. 

The  immediate  ,  objective  is  the  construc- 
tion, marking  and  mapping  of  airports  and 
emergency  landing  fields,  the  marking  of 
roofs  at  frequent  intervals  for  several  miles 
on  each  side  of  proposed  airlines,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  clearing  house  for  dependable  infor- 
mation on  all  questions  relating  to  air  navi- 
gation in  Idaho.  The  actual  construction  of 
airports  and  emergency  landing  fields  will 
be  done  by  the  state  highway  'bureau  and 
communities  along  the  routes. 

In  the  accompanying  map,  the  heavy  black 
line,  route  (1),  is  the  route  over  which  the 
Varney  air  mail  planes  operate  daily.  Route 
(2)  is  a  part  of  a  nationally  proposed  route 
passing  through  Idaho  and  connecting  Medi- 
cine Hat,  Canada,  with  the  present  trans- 
continental line  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Route 
(9)  is  on  the  nationally  proposed  airway 
connecting  St.  Paul  with  Spokane  and  Seat- 
tle and  will  be  followed  by  the  New  York- 
Spokane  Air  Derby  flyers  in  September. 
Numbers  given  other  Idaho  routes  indicate 
the  probable  order  of  their  development. 


Members  of  the  Idaho  Airways  Association  who  flew  in  the  Breese-Wilde  monoplane. 

Left  to  right — Governor  H.  C.  Baldridge;  Cyril  C.  Thompson,  president,  Idaho  Airways  Association; 
Victor   Shawe,   secretary,   Idaho   State   Publicity   Board;   Ralph    E.    Thomas,    secretary,    Idaho  State 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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The  Ryan  Brougham 

Five  Place  Monoplane 


Cruising  range  750  miles 


Leading  a  new  trend  in  aeronautical  design  we 
have  built  the  Brougham  to  carry  83  gallons  of 
gasoline,  pilot,  four  passengers,  and  baggage  of 
five  suit  cases  conveniently  stowed  out  of  the  way 
in  the  rear. 

Fully  loaded  the  usual  performance  of  this  type 
monoplane  is  at  once  apparent,  quick  take-off, 
slow  landing  speed,  high  cruising  speed,  and  ex- 
cellent maneuverability. 

Upholstered  in  silk  mohair  with  the  entire  cabin 
insulated  with  Balsam  Wool,  owners  are  finding 
this  newest  product  of  the  Mahoney  Factory  not 
only  unusually  efficient  but  also  comfortable. 

"The  same  model  that  Colonel  Lindbergh 
flew,    adapted    to    passenger  carrying." 

WITH  WRIGHT  WHIRLWIND  SUPER-INSPECTED  J-5-C  MOTOR  $9,700 

B.  F.  MAHONEY  AIRCRAFT  CORP. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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THE  FALCON  FLYERS 

'T,HE  "Falcon  Flyers,"  a  California  or- 
ganization  for  the  encouragement  of 
civil  aviation,  was  recently  formed  with  Ed- 
ward H.  Sharpe,  president.  R.  E.  Fisher, 
vice-president  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Company  of  San  Francisco,  was  elected 
vice-president ;  L.  G.  Peterson  of  Los  An- 
geles, secretary ;  Fred  T.  Beaty ;  H.  Allan 
Sullivan  of  the  Douglas  Company,  Santa 
Monica,  Wm.  Henry  and  H.  B.  Klingen- 
smith,  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  board  of  governors. 

The  advisory  council  members  are :  Wil- 
liam May  Garland,  chairman ;  A.  G.  Arnoll, 
E.  A.  Dickson,  Superior  Judge  W.  C.  Do- 
ran,  G.  G.  Young,  Lt.  Gov.  Buron  Fitts, 
Harry  Chandler,  Donald  W.  Douglas,  H.  C. 
Eller,  U.  S.  District  Attorney  S.  W.  Mc- 
Nabb,  Louis  B.  Mayer,  Tracy  Miller  of 
Brawley,  Maj.  C.  C.  Mosely,  D.  W.  Pon- 
tius, Fred  S.  Shoup,  State  Senator  Ralph 
Swing,  George  E.  Buxton,  of  Douglas, 
Ariz.,  H.  B.  Watkins,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
and  Louis  B.  Whitney  of  Phoenix. 

The  board  of  governors  and  founders  is 
composed  of  L.  W.  Brown,  L.  J.  Burrud, 
Paul  W.  Clark,  Chief  of  Police  James  Da- 
vis, George  E.  Gaylord,  R.  E.  Kelley,  H.  B. 
Klingensmkh,  Ralph  M.  Kern,  Albert  K. 
Lucas,  George  W.  Rochester,  Ben  H.  Read, 
U.  S.  Marshal  A.  Sittel,  Norman  H.  Sloan 
of  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  Land  Office  Regis- 
trar B.  B.  Smith,  R.  E.  Wedeking,  Charles 
Dillon,  R.  T.  Leonards,  William  Henry  and 
John  M.  Lyle. 

The  organization  plans  to  establish  flying 


A.  J.  Edwards,  sales  mgr.  of  Mahoney  Co. 

fields  throughout  the  Southwest.  They  also 
plan  to  establish  the  first  flying  country  club 
and  have  taken  an  option  on  2,600  acres  of 
land  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


EDWARDS  SALES  MGR. 
OF  MAHONEY  AIRCRAFT 

*TpHE  story  is  being  told  that  A.  J.  Ed- 
wards,  now  sales  director  of  the  B.  F. 
Mahoney  Aircraft  Corporation,  builders  of 
the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis",  took  off  from  the 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  air  field  one  morning 


in  1925  intent  upon  eating  lunch  in  Okla- 
homa City  with  a  prominent  air  officer.  After 
flying  steadily  for  over  an  hour  he  happened 
to  glance  back  and  was  astonished  to  see 
Muskogee  still  just  a  few  miles  behind  him. 

Hurriedly  checking  his  bearings  he  dis- 
covered to  his  consternation  that  he  was  not 
only  getting  nowheres  but  was  actually  los- 
ing ground  even  though  the  motor  was  run- 
ning nearly  full  throttle.  Needless  to  say 
the  lunch  was  postponed — but  the  moral  of 
the  story  stayed  with  him.  "It  depends  upon 
how .  you  are  headed  whether  you  go  any- 
where." 

Everything  about  A.  J.  Edwards  indicates 
that  he  is  "going  somewhere".  This  time  the 
"blow"  is  all  in  his  favor  for  he  has 
finally  given  up  the  automobile  industry  for 
aviation.  The  many  successful  automobile 
enterprises  he  built  up  in  the  West  and  Mid- 
west will  no  doubt  continue  but  the  enthusi- 
asm and  determination  of  the  man  himself 
is  now  definitely  allied  with  aviation  after 
following  it  as  a  hobby  since  the  days  of 
Lincoln  Beechey. 

At  one  time  Edwards  held  every  dirt  track 
and  road  race  record  out  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, then  the  center  of  automobile  racing 
in  the  Northwest.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  establish  a  non-stop  automobile  rec- 
ord by  driving  a  popular  light  four,  seven 
days  and  nights  on  the  highways  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Speaking  of  aviation,  Mr.  Edwards  is  con- 
fident that  this  newest  industry  will  not  only 
parallel  the  automobile  industry  but  even  now 
exceeds  its  possibilities. 


THE  LARGEST 
CIVILIAN  FLYING  SCHOOL 
IN  AMERICA 

Complete  Course  $250.00 

ROGERS  AIRPORT 

3901  Angeles  Mesa  Drive 
Los    Angeles,  California 


DEALERS  WANTED  FOR 
OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  MONTANA  AND  IDAHO 

For  a  ship  that  has  no  sales  resistance 

THE  NEW  KINNER  AIRSTER 

LEIGHROY  (DUSTY)  MILLER 

Distributor 
PORTER VILLE,  CALIFORNIA 


WINGS! 

YOUR  WINGS! 


Mechanics  of  Flight 
Theory  of  Flight 
Construction 

Engines  &  Superchargers 
Instruments 

YOU    MUST   W  I  N 

You  cannot  have  them  given  you! — You  must  KNOW  and  PROVE  your  knowledge 
before  you  are  accepted  in  any  branch  of  Aviation. 

The  UNIVERSAL  METHOD  of  HOME  STUDY  is  scientific  yet  simple,  COMPLETE 
and  THOROUGH. 

Write  for  our  Brochure  and  SPECIAL  SUMMER  RATES  which  are  still  in  effect. 
PILOTS — We  have  a  special  course  for  pilots  who  wish  to  qualify  as  Industrial  or  Transport 
Pilots. 

UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  OF  AERONAUTICS 

DEPT.  A-l   18  61  Rodney  Drive 


Dynamic  &  Static  Stability 

Power  Calculations 

Design  &  Construction 

AEROLOGY 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION 


HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 


UNIVERSAL   SCHOOL   OF  AERONAUTICS 
Dept.   A-l  — 1861   Rodney  Drive 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  Special  Brochure  and  all 
information   regarding  your  Courses. 

Name   

Address   

Occupation   


Say  you  saw  it  ir  AERO  DIGEST 
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"Tried  and  True" 

THUNDERBIRD  AIRCRAFT  CO. 

6109  So.  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, Calif. 


KnneR 

The  New  Kinner  5  Cylinder  Radial  Air- 
cooled  100  h.p.  motor  is  now  in  quantity 
production  and  is  available  to  the  trade. 
This  motor  installed  in  a  Kinner  Airster 
outperforms  all  3  place  commercial  planes 
up  to  100  h.p. 

INSTALLED  IN  YOUR  90  or  100  h.p. 
plane  will  give  you  super  performance 

On  August  18th,  Lee  Brusse,  piloting  a  Kinner 
Airster,  powered  with  the  new  Kinner  100  h.p., 
five  cylinder  radial  air-cooled  motor,  flying  on  wide 
open  throttle  and  carrying  a  load  of  567  lbs.,  in- 
cluding pilot,  passenger  and  27l/z  gallons  of  gas, 
covered  a  distance  of  180  miles,  attaining  an  alti- 
tude of  14,000  ft. 

Time  2  hours,  5  minutes.  Fuel  consumption  1 1  gal- 
lons gas,  1  pint  oil. 

Price  of  motor  $1,675  F.  O.  B.,  Glendale.  Deliv- 
ery date  on  request. 

Write  for  additional  information 

Kinner  Airplane  and  Motor  Corporation 

GLENDALE,  CALIFORNIA 


Say  you  saw  it  i: 


Above  All! 


The 

Aero  Corporation 
California 

School  §f Aviation 

Offering  a  course  in  aeronautics 
revised  to  cover  all  requirements 
of  the  new  air  commerce  regula- 
tions assuring  the  student  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  pass  the 
practical  and  theoretical  examina- 
tions for  pilots  license. 

Full  line  of  new  production 
parts  and  supplies  always 
obtainable 

Distributors  for 

Fokker  Aircraft    Alexander  Eaglerock 

California  and  Arizona  So.  Calif,  and  Arizona 

Western  Ave.  at  99  th  Street,  Los  Angeles 
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UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL 
OF  AERONAUTICS 

'TpHE  Universal  correspondence  course  of 
instruction  has  been  specially  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  Captain  T.  Cameron 
Wilkinson,  R.  A.  F.  Naval  instructor  in 
aerial  navigation,  meteorology  and  other 
branches  of  aviation,  and  graded  to  meet  the 
scholastic  status  of  each  student.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  some  students  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  even  a  high  school  education, 
problems  that  require  for  their  solution  a 
knowledge  of  higher  mathematics  have  been 
treated  in  such  a  manner  that  a  student  with 
an  ordinary  school  education  will  understand. 

The  complete  course  in  aeronautics  is  di- 
vided into  three :  Courses  1  and  2,  designed 
to  give  the  beginner  a  thorough  fundamental 
ground  work  upon  which  to  build  his  expe- 
rience, and  Course  3  covering  the  more  ad- 
vanced -subjects. 

Students  enrolled  with  the  Universal 
School  of  Aeronautics  are  given  a  Special 
Service  Certificate  which  entitles  them  to 
free  information  covering  any  branch  of 
aeronautics,  landing  field  data,  airways,  etc. 


PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM 
USED  IN  "WOOLAROC" 

'TpHE  Phillips  Petroleum  used  in  the 
*■  "Woolaroc"  plane  in  which  Art  Goebel 
won  the  Dole  Hawaiian  Flight  prize,  is  a 
light  weight  fuel,  weighing  only  5.66  pounds 
per  gallon.  Some  of  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  this  gasoline  are :  high  anti-knock 


£3P 


Captain  T.  Cameron  Wilkinson 

value,  low  vapor  pressure,  freedom  from 
vapor  lock  at  high  altitudes  and  reduced 
pressures,  great  power  output  (35  to  50  more 
r.p.m.  than  in  most  compression  engines). 

It  is  not  a  doped  or  blended  fuel,  but  is  a 
scientific  product  which  has  been  in  the  proc- 
ess of  development  for  some  years  and  has 
been  under  actual  flight  test  in  all  types  of 
engines  under  many  conditions.  It  starts 
and  accelerates  readily  without  choking  at 
temperatures  considerably  below  zero. 


SUPER  RHONE  ENGINE 
DEALERSHIPS 

IN  announcing  their  new  model  Z-2  now  in 
production  in  their  Houston,  Texas,  shops, 
Tips  &  Smith,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  this 
static  radial  air-cooled  engine,  also  announce 
a  change  in  their  selling  policy  whereby  the 
exclusive  sales  rights  heretofore  held  by  the 
Super  Rhone  Engine  &  Flying  Corp.  are 
cancelled  except  for  the  South  Texas  terri- 
tory. 

A  system  of  dealerships  with  restricted 
territory  is  being  formulated.  These  dealer- 
ships are  now  being  established  and  a  list 
of  same  will  be  available  shortly.  In  this 
manner  it  is  hoped  that  purchasers  and  op- 
erators of  engines  can  be  better  cared  for 
in  the  matter  of  service  and  repair,  as  well 
as  being  afforded  more  prompt  deliveries 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 

The  present  production  contemplates  a 
schedule  of  100  engines  for  the  current  sea- 
son. Changes  have  been  made  increasing 
the  life  of  the  engine,  giving  a  smoother 
and  more  satisfactory  performance  for  the 
average  operator.  Major  among  the 
changes  was  the  installation  of  a  Zenith 
carburetor,  which  eliminated  the  double 
lever  control  previously  necessary.  The 
original  bronzed-faced  steel  thrust  junction 
running  on  two  annular  bearings  on  the 
crankshaft  throw  has  been  replaced  by  a 
thrust  junction  of  duralumin  which  is 
forged  and  heat-treated  and  aged  before 
machining.  This  change  reduced  the  weight 
of  the  engine  by  eleven  pounds. 


Designed  by  Lloyd  Stearman 

STEARMAN  Airplanes  are  built  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
acting  purchaser  and  to  furnish  the  highest  possible  grade  of  air 
tation  at  a  minimum  cost  per  flying  hour. 


more  ex- 
transpor- 


STEARMAN  AIRCRAFT  INC 

353  Third  Avenue  Venice 

Write   for  particulars 
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RUSSELL  lobe 
PARACHUTE 

"FOR  SAFE  DESCENT" 


Descriptive 

folder 
on  request 


100%  Manually  Operated 

No  Rubber  Bands— No  Springs 
No  Dangerous  Pilot  Chute 


Made  of  Both  Silk  and  Cotton  Specification 
Materials 


Prices  $250  to  $3  50  Each 
Discounts  on  Quantity  Orders 


RUSSELL  PARACHUTE  CO. 


1202  KETTNER  BLVD., 
SAN  DIEGO  CALIFORNIA 


Learn  Aviation  at  the  University  of  the  Air  j 

The  First  Adequately  Equipped  Aviation  School  in  America  \ 

OUR  COURSES                         ^e  Train  You  for  the  Highest  Type  of  Pilot  j 

JNCLUDE                                 We  can  not  only  make  you  a  skillful  flyer,  but  also  can  give  you  the  practical  and  } 

theoretical  training  in  engine  and  plane  mechanics  and  rigging,  as  well  as  the  itudy  of  ' 

Engineering                                  meteorology    and    air   navigation    that    you   MUST    have    today   to   pass    the   government  .j 

"Dp^i**!!                                             examination  for  transport  pilot.  \ 

~                                   We  Teach  You  the  New  Highly-Paid  Trades  That  Are  I 

Construction                                                                    v%           e  a     •     •  I 

. .   V      n  a  Part  or  Aviation 

Airplane  Repairs                     c                  .     ,     -    ,                   £-         ,             .......  I 

*                 r                                   ror  every  man  in  the  air  there  are  ten  to  niteen  today  engaged  in  engineering,  designing  J 

Rigging                                          and  building  planes,  serving  them,  overhauling  and  inspecting.  j 

.       -p                                            In  the  Warren  School  of  Aeronautics  you  get  practical  training  in  EVERY  one  of  these  i 

ngine     epairs                            branches  in  our  own  modern  factory.  J 

Ignition                                             Invest  Some  Money  in  Yourself  j 

Carburetion  Draw  the  dividends  in  your  weekly  pay  envelope — in  new  and  fascinating  work.    Make       .  ♦ 

_                                                         the  years  ahead  hold  something  for  you  beside  a  bare  living  earned  at  uninteresting  jobs.  ■ 

Instruments                            We  make  it  easy  £or  you  to  do  this>  J 

Aerography                                      ^e  are  placing  our  students  in  local  aircraft  industries  as  rapidly  as  they  are  qualified!  i 

_                                         There  are  over  20  fields  and  10  factories  in  this  district.  j 

Meteorology                                                        Study  Aviation  at  Home  ! 

Navigation                                       The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  home  study  course  in  Aeronautical  Engineering  j 

Aero   Photography                    and  Design  is  now  available.  ) 

The  cost  of  the  home  study  course  will  be  deducted  from  your  tuition  when  you  enter  1 

rlying                                             the  school  to  complete  your  practical  training.    You  can  start  at  home  now.  j 

 USE  THE  COUPON  j 

WARREN  SCHOOL     i  s^&fcr-*      riDi  j 

j     Los  Angeles,  California                                (A.D.)  | 
^^Jp     j^^E/I^^^^^LAk.XJ'TnL^^'S               Please  send  me  complete  information  about  j 

I  your  %chooL  » 

120-26  West  Slauson  Avenue  Name 

Los  Angeles,  California                  I       ress  "  I 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AIR  SERVICES 


NAVY     PILOTS  BREAK 
SEAPLANE  RECORDS 

LIEUTENANTS  BRYON  J.  CONNELL 
and  Herbert  C.  Rodd,  Navy  airmen  sta- 
tioned at  North  Island  Naval  Air  Station, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  August  16th  broke  the 
world's  seaplane  records  for  distance  and 
duration.  In  a  PN-10,  weighing  at  the  time 
of  take-off  about  11  tons,  Connell  and  Rodd, 
with  aviation  machinist  mate  Comar  Vin- 
cent, circled  a  25  kilometer  course  101  times, 
or  about  1,568  miles,  in  20  hours,  45  minutes, 
40  seconds.  The  former  duration  record  for 
Class  C2  (seaplanes)  carrying  500  kilograms 
useful  load  was  established  by  Fritz  Loose, 
Germany,  on  March  29,  1927,  when  he  flew 
1,057.6  miles  in  14  hours,  8  minutes,  2  sec- 
onds. 

Lieutenant  Connell  set  another  world's  recr 
ord  in  the  PN-10  seaplane  on  August  18th, 
carrying  the  greatest  pay  load  by  a  seaplane 
to  an  altitude  of  2,000  meters  (6,561.7  ft.). 
Carrying  a  sand  load  of  7,726  pounds,  Lieu- 
tenant Connell  went  to  a  height  of  6,975  feet, 
breaking  the  record  held  by  A.  Passalova  of 
Italy  who  carried  6,614  pounds  to  2,000 
meters  on  December  8th,  1926. 

NEW  GAS  CELLS  FOR 
THE  "LOS  ANGELES" 

THE  first  of  seven  new  gas  cells  for  the 
naval  airship  Los  Angeles,  now  being 
manufactured  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Company  at  Akron,  Ohio,  were  com- 
pleted and  delivered  to  Lakehurst  Air  Sta- 
tion in  August.  The  other  cells  will  be  ready 
for  installation  before  January,  1928. 

An  experimental  airplane  landing  and  re- 
leasing device  for  the  Los  Angeles  is  now 
under  construction  at  Goodyear  for  the  Navy 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  and  tests  may  be 
made  during  the  early  fall. 

Two  "TC"  type  airship  envelopes,  and  an 
all-metal  airship  car  for  a  small  experimen- 
tal dirigible,  are  now  under  way  in  the  Good- 
year factories  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps, 
and  will  be  shipped  to  Scott  Field,  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  when  completed. 


PARIS  AIR  PROGRAM 
FOR  AMERICAN  LEGION 

I   ^ASSOCIATION  des  Officiers  de  Re- 

1  serve  Aeronautique,  composed  largely 
of  French  Officers  who  served  in  the  Air 
Service  during  the  World  War,  have  invited 
the  American  Legion  to  attend  an  aeronau- 
tical review  and  exhibition  at  Villacoublay, 
the  French  experimental  aviation  center,  on 
September  21st. 

On  September  23rd,  the  Legion  are  to 
visit  Le  Bourget  Airport  as  guests  of  the 
commercial  aviation  companies. 

They  are  also  invited  to  inspect  the  Bre- 
guet  factory,  adjoining  Villacoublay  Field, 
and  the  French  aviation  school  at  Versailles. 

Transportation  will  be  furnished  at  2  p.  m. 
on  September  21st  and  23rd  at  the  Conven- 
tion headquarters  of  Paris  Post  No.  1  of  the 
American  Legion  in  the  Cours-la-Reine. 


MacNIDER  COMPLETES 
11,905-MILE  AIR  TOUR 

\  SSISTANT  Secretary  of  War,  Hanford 
MacNider,  has  just  concluded  a  11,905- 
mile  air  tour  of  inspection  of  summer  camps. 
With  Captain  R.  G.  Ervin  of  the  Army  Air 
Corps  as  pilot,  MacNider  left  Washington 
on  July  4th  and  finished  his  trip  on  August 
6th,  during  which  time  they  spent  103  hours, 
35  minutes  in  the  air. 


CHAMPION  REACHED 
38,559  FT.  ALTITUDE 

LIEUTENANT  CARLETON  C. 
CHAMPION,  U.S.N.,  reached  an  offi- 
cial altitude  of  38,559  feet  on  July  25th  in 
his  attempt  to  surpass  the  world's  altitude 
record,  although  instruments  that  were 
smashed  indicated  a  height  of  47,000  feet, 
over  7,000  feet  above  the  record. 

His  barograph,  although  slightly  damaged 
by  fire  and  jars  when  he  was  forced  to  de- 
scend after  two  cylinder  heads  of  the  motor 
were  blown,  was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  for  calibration.  The  bureau, 
after  tests,  announced  that  the  instrument 
had  recorded  a  height  of  38,559  feet,  and 
it  couM  not  be  ascertained  whether  it  had 
stopped  functioning  at  that  height  from  vi- 
bration of  the  plane. 


29th  DIVISION,  MD.  N.G. 
TRAINING  CAMP 

'TPHE  29th  Division,  Air  Corps,  Maryland 
National  Guard,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Logan  Field,  Baltimore,  Md.,  held 
their  annual  summer  training  camp  at  Shep- 
herd Field,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  during 
the  last  'two  weeks  of  August. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  training  flights, 
combat  maneuvers,  reconnaissance,  artillery 
and  photographic  missions,  an  aerial  pageant 
was  put  on.  Over  ten  thousand  spectators 
viewed  the  formation  and  stunt  flying,  speed 
races  and  parachute  jumping.  Major  Gen- 
eral Anton  Stephan,  commander  of  the  29th 
Division,  reviewed  the  exhibition  and  was 
enthusiastic  over  the  work  of  the  Guards- 
men. The  Berkeley  Aviation  Club,  sponsors 
of  the  camp,  arranged  many  entertainments 
for  the  airmen  during  their  stay. 

The  official  personnel  of  the  squadron  fol- 
lows:  Major  W.  D.  Tipton,  commanding  of- 
ficer ;  Captain  Black,  senior  instructor,  Army 
Air  Corps;  Major  Burwell;  Captain  Towns- 
end  Scott,  adjutant;  Captains  Masson,  Cobb, 
Hooper,  Hardman ;  Lieutenants  Bohlman, 
Bourne,  Stewart,  Snyder,  Whitescarcer,  Mc- 
Avoy,  Melant,  Rogers,  Gorman,  Patterson, 
Erdwan,  Travers,  Dice,  McCauley.  Lieut.  R. 
L,  Brookings  and  Sergeant  Charles  Lang- 
hammer  of  Boiling  Field  were  instructors. 
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The  "CORSAIR" 


:his  new  Vought  creation  is  an  outstanding  achievement  in 
the  development  of  high  performance  military  aircraft. 
Throughout  it  evidences  a  high  order  of  aero-dvnamic  and 
mechanical  merit. 

The  "CORSAIR"  meets  the  latest  demands  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  for 
high  performance  Naval  Aircraft. 

It  will  out-fly  and  out-maneuver,  at  high  altitudes,  all  other 
standard  service  type  Single-Seater  Fighters,  and  Two-Seater, 
Landplanes  and  Seaplanes. 

The  "CORSAIR"  is  now  in  production  and  deliveries  will  shortly 
be  made  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Service  for  UO  replacement. 

The  "Corsair"  is  designed  around  the  P.  &  W.  "Wasp"  engine 


CHANCE   VOUGHT  CORPORATION 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY  AIR  SERVICE  ORDERS 


ARMY  AIR  CORPS  ORDERS 

THE   following   Army   Air   Corps    orders  have 
been    issued    as    of    the    date    indicated  m 
brackets: 

Andrew,  2d  Lt.  James  W.,  relieved  from  dutv  as 
student  in  Advanced  Hying  School,  Kelly  Field, 
Texas;  ordered  to  report  to  commandant  for 
duty  (Aug.  3) 

Andrews,  1st  Lt.  William  V..  relieved  from  de- 
tail as  instructor  of  Tennessee  National  Guard. 
Nashville;   ordered  to  Langley  Field.  Va. 

(.Tulv  29) 

Annis,  2d  Lt.  Jerome  Carlock.  Reserve,  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  training  reporting  at  ban 
Antonio  Air  Intermediate  Depot.  Texas. 

(.Tulv  27) 

Barker  2d  Lt.  Fowler  Wesley,  Reserve,  ordered 
to  duty  for  training  at  Detroit.  Mich.    (July  27) 

Barcus  2d  Lt.  Glenn  O.,  Selfridge  Field,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  to  Advanced  Hvine  School. 
Kelly  Field,  Texas.  (Aug-  3) 

Baxter,  2d  Lt.  Henry  R..  relieved  from  duty  as 
student  in  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 
Tex.,  to  Langley  Field,  Va.  (Aug.  3) 

Baxter,  2d  Lt.  Thurston  H..  Selfndge  Field.  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  to  Advanced  Flying  School. 
Kelly  Field,  Texas.  ,.      .   .    (Aug..  3) 

Benson,  1st  Lt.  Joseph  W.,  relieved  from  assign- 
ment and  duty  at  Scott  Field.  111.:  ordered  to 
duty  at  Brooks  Field,  Tex.  (Aug.  7) 

Berman,  2d  Lt.  Sydney  David  Reserve,  relieved 
from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Held.  lex. 

(Tulv  29) 

Berry,  2d  Lt.  John  Clayton.  Reserve.  Honolulu, 
ordered  to  active  duty  in  Hawaiian  Department 
for  training.  ,.<Aug.  15) 

Blessley,  1st  Lt.  Rowland  C.  W..  relieved  from 
11th  School  Group,  Brooks  Field,  Tex.,  and  will 
proceed  to  March  Field.  Riverside.  Calif.,  for 
duty  (Aue.  17) 

Roigiano,  2d  Lt.  John  Frank.  Reserve,  ordered 
to  active  duty,  reporting  at  Scott  Field.  111.,  for 


training. 


(Aug.  10) 


Bone,  2d  Lt.  Norfleet  Giddings.  Reserve,  ordered 
to  active  duty,  reporting  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.,   for   training.  (Aug.  5) 

Borden.    2d   Lt.    David    Mering.    Reserve,  ordered 
to  active  duty.  Langley  Field.  Va.      (Aug.  10) 
Bovden,  £d  Lt.  Harvey  L.  (Cavalry),  relieved  fron. 
duty   as    student    in    Advanced    Flving  School. 
Kellv  Field,  Texas;  ordered  to  report   to  com- 
mandant for  duty.  ./Aug.  31 
Boyle,   2d   Lt..   Conrad   L.    (Field   Artillery),  re- 
lieved from  present  duties  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, Tex.;  assigned  to  15th  Field  Artillery,  same 
post.  (Aug.  12) 
Bowman,   2d   Lt.   Edward   Hastings.   Reserve  or- 
dered  to   active    duty   for    training   at  Wright 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio.  (Tulv  29) 
Bowman.  2d  Lt.   John  W.,  Mitchell   Field,  L.  L, 
N.  Y.,  to  Advanced  Flying  School.  Kellv  Field. 
Texas.  (Aug.  3) 
Brant,   Mai.  Gerald  C,  relieved  from  assignment 
in   office   of   Assistant    Secretarv   of    War:  or- 
dered  to   Crissy   Field.   Presidio  of   San  Fran- 
cisco. (Aug.  1) 
Buie    1st   Lt.    Walter   D..    relieved   from   dutv  at 
Balloon   and   Airship    School.    Scott    Field.  Ill: 
ordered   to  report  to  commanding  officer,  same 
post,  for  duty.   .                                (Aug.  2) 
Burwell,   2d  Lt.   Tames  B..   relieved  from   duty  as 
student  in  Advanced  Flying  School.  Kelly  Field. 
Tex.,  ordered  to  report  to  commandant  for  dutv. 

(Aug.  3) 

Carlson,  2d  Lt..  Oscar  F.,  relieved  from  duty  as 
student  in  Advanced  Flying  School.  Kelly  Field, 
Tex.,  ordered  to  report  to  commandant  for  duty. 

(Aug.  3) 

Cartier,  2d  Lt.  Lionel  Rosario.  Reserve,  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  training,  reporting  at  Wright 
Field,   Dayton.  Ohio.  (Tulv  27) 

Cerruti.  Capt.  Frank  Anthonv.  Reserve,  ordered 
to  duty  for  training  at  Detroit.  Mich.     (Tulv  27) 

Clark,  1st  Lt.  Harold  L..  relieved  from  dutv  at 
Fairfield.  Ohio;   ordered  to  Kellv  Field.  Tex. 

(Tulv  26) 

Clarke,  1st  T.t.  William  B..  relieved  from  assign- 
ment at  Kelly  Field.  Tex.,  ordered  to  March 
Field.  Calif.  (Aug.  16) 

Cook.  Maj.  Philip  Page.  Reserve,  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  training,  reporting  at  Pan  An- 
tonio Air  Intermediate  Depot.  Texas.  (Tulv  27~> 

Cook,  2d  Lt.  Warren  Stewart.  Reserve,  relieved 
from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Field.  Tex. 

(Tulv  29) 

Covington,  2d  Lt.  Duane  Monroe.  Reserve,  or- 
dered relieved  from  further  active  dutv  at 
Brooks  Field.  Texas.  (Tulv  29) 

Craig.  Cant.  Rov  E.,  relieved  from  dutv  with 
Second  Division,  Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex.,  as- 
S'gned  to  First  Cavalrv  Division.  Fort  Bliss. 
Tex.  (Aug.  3) 

Craw  2d  T.t.  Demas  T.  (Infantrv).  Selfridee 
Field.  Mt.  Clemens.  Mich.,  to  Advanced  Flvi^" 
School    Kellv  Field.  Texas.  (Aug.  3) 

Cresswell,  2nd  Lt.  William.  Reserve,  relieved  from 
further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Field.  Tex. 

(Tulv  29) 

Cummings,  1st  Lt.  Charles  M.,  relieved  from  as- 
signment at  Kellv  Field.  Tex.,  detailed  as  in- 
structor. Ohio  National  Guard;  station  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  (Aug.  2) 

Danforth.  C'l.  Charles  H..  detailed  as  member  of 
court  nf  inquiry  appo:nted  to  meet  at  Fourth 
Corps  Aera.  (July  29) 

Davies,  2d  T.t.  Ward  T.,  Lanrdev  Field.  Hampton. 
Va..  to  Advanced  Flving  School.  Kellv  Field. 
Texas.  (Aug.  3) 


Davidson,  1st  Lt.  Howard  G.,  relieved  from  duty 
at  Balloon  and  Airship  School,  Scott  Field.  111.: 
ordered  to  report  to  commanding  officer,  same 
post,  for  duty.  (Aug.  2) 

Dean,  2d  Lt.  Richard  H.,  relieved  from  duty 
as  student  in  Advanced  Flying  School.  Kellv 
F"ield,  Tex.,  ordered  to  report  to  commandant 
for  duty.  (Aug.  3) 

Diamond,  1st  Lt.  Aubrey  Fred,  Reserve,  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  training,  reporting  to  Middle- 
town  Air  Intermediate  Depot,  Pa.       (Aug.  10) 

Dixon,  2d  Lt.  George  Martin,  Reserve,  ordered 
relieved  from  further  active  duty  at  Brocks 
Field,  Texas.  (July  29) 

DuVall,  2d  Lt.  Donald  William.  Reserve,  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  training,  reporting  at  San  An- 
tonio Air  Intermediate  Depot,  Texas.     (July  27) 

Ent,  2d  Lt.  Uzal,  relieved  from  assignment  at 
Scott  Field,  111.;  ordered  to  Langley  Field. 
Hampton,  Va.  (Aug.  2) 

Eppright,  2d  Lt.  George  J.,  relieved  from  dutv 
as  student  in  Advanced  Flying  School.  Kelly 
Field,  Tex.,  ordered  to  report  to  commandant 
for  duty.  (Aug.  3) 

Etheridge,  1st  Lt.  Asa  J.,  promoted  to  captain. 

(Aug.  10) 

Finch,  1st  Lt.  George  Griffin  Finch.  Reserve,  re- 
lieved from  assignment  at  Selfndge  Field. 
Mich.;  relieved  from  further  active  duty. 

(Aug.  10) 

Fisher.  2d  Lt.  Henry  G..  relieved  from  duty  at 
Balloon  and  Airship  School,  Scott  Field,  111.; 
ordered  to  report  to  commanding  officer,  same 
post,   for  duty.  ,    ,  (Aug.  2) 

Forsyth,  1st  Lt.  Andrew  E.  (Cavalry),  relieved 
from  detail  in  Air  Corps,  assigned  to  4th  Cav- 
alry, Fort  Meade,  South  Dakota.  (Aug.  7) 

Gayton  2d  Lt.  Frederick  Leon,  Reserve,  ordered 
to  duty  for  training  at  Detroit,  Mich.  (July  27) 

George,  1st  Lt.  Harold  H.,  promoted  to  Captain. 

(Aug.  16) 

Gilley  2d  Lt.  Richard  H.,  Third  Attack  Group. 
Fort  Crockett,  Texas,  to  Advanced  Flying 
School,  Kelly  Field,  Texas.  (Aug.  3) 

Glascock,  1st  Lt.  John  R..  relieved  from  Advanced 
Flving  School,  Kellv  Field.  Tex.,  and  w  11  pro- 
ceed to  March  Field,  Riverside,  Calif.,  for  duty 

(Aug.  17) 

Gieulich  Capt.  Frank  Constantine.  Spec.  Reserve, 
orde'ed  to  report  to  Chief  of  Air  Corps  for 
training.  .      (Aug.  10) 

Griffin,    2d    Lt.    Townsend,    promoted   to    1st  Lt 

(Aug.  10) 

Griswold.  Maj.  Clifford  Burnham,  Reserve,  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  training,  reporting  at 
Mitchel  Field.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  (July  27) 

Haddon,  2d  Lt.  Floyd  Grier.  ordered  to  active 
duty,  reporting  to  Chief  of  Air  Corps  for  train- 
ing (July  27) 

Harmet  Cant.  Falk.  Reserve,  ordered  to  active 
dutv  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  train- 
ing (-Tu'y  261 

Harms  Maj.  Henrv  W.,  detailed  as  representative 
of  Air  Corps  on  War  Department  technical  com- 
mittee, vice  Capt.   Walter  F.   Kraus.    (Aug.  9) 

Harris.  2d  Lt.  Samuel  R„  Jr,  Third  Attack  Group, 
Fort  Crockett.  Texas,  to  Advanced  Flying 
Schocl.  Kelly  Field.  Texas  (Aug  3) 

Haydon,  2d  Lt.  Frank  Pratt,  Reserve,  ordered  to 
active  duty  for  training,  reporting  at  H  airfield 
Air  Intermediate  Depot.  (July  27) 

Hayes,  2d  Lt.  Wilbur  Mead,  Reserve,  ordered  re- 
lieved from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Field 
Texas  (July  29> 

Hazen.  2d  Lt.  Ronald  McKean,  Reserve.  n«'e"d 
to  active  dutv  for  training,  reporting  at  Wright 
Field,  Dayton.  Ohio.  (July  27) 

Holterman.  1st  Lt..  Edward  Henry.  Reserve^  or- 
dered  to  active  duty,  reporting  at  Lanid<-v  Field 
Va.,  for  training.  (Aug.  13) 

Hotcomb.  2d  Lt.  LesFe  P..  relieved  from  d"ty  at 
Scott  Field,  111.;  ordered  to  Langley  Field,  V=. 

(Aug.  2) 

Holterman,  1st.  Lt.  Henry,  Reserve,  relieved  from 
further  duty.  (Aug.  16) 

Huffman,  1st  Lt.  William  Edward.  Reserve,  or- 
dered to  active  duty,  reporting  at  Scott  Field. 
111.,  for  training.  (Aug.  10) 

Hunter  1st  Lt.,  Frank  O'D..  promoted  to  Can- 
tain.  (Aug  16) 

Inskeep,  2d  Lt.  Harry  Vincent.  Reserve,  relieved 
from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Field.  Tex. 

(Julv  20) 

Irvin,  2d  Lt.  Frank  C.  (Infantry).  Selfridge  Field. 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  to  Advanced  Flying  School. 
Kelly  Field,  Texas.  (Aug.  3) 

Johnson.  2d  T.t.  Alfred  H..  Langley  Field  Hamil- 
ton Va.,  to  Advanced  Flying  School.  Kellv 
Field,  Texas.  (Aug.  3) 

Jones,  Capt.  Bradley,  Spec.  Reserve,  ordered  to 
active  duty,  reporting  to  Chief  of  Air  Corps  for 
training.  (July  27) 

Kennedy,  1st  Lt.  Emile  T.,  assigned  to  duty  at 
Langley  Field.  Va..  upon  completion  of  present 
tour  of  foreign  service.  (Aug.  3) 

Kidwell,  2d  Lt.  John  P.,  relieved  from  duty  at 
Balloon  and  Airship  School,  Scott  Field,  111.; 
ordered  to  report  to  commanding  office,  same 
post,  for  duty.  (Aug.  2) 

Klein,  2d  Lt.  Frank  D..  Selfridge  Field.  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  to  Advanced  Flying  School. 
Kelly  Field.  Teas.  (Aug.  3) 

Kyle.  2d  Lt.  Reuben.  Jr..  Maxwell  Field.  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  to  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kellv 
Field   Texas  (Aug.  3) 


Landsberg  2d  Lt.  Julius  Theodore,  Reserve,  re- 
lieved from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Field, 
Tex.  (July  29) 

Larkin,  1st  Lt.  George  Reece,  Reserve,  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  training  at  Fairfield  Air  In- 
termediate Depot,  Ohio.  (Aug.  10) 

Lawrence,  2d  Lt.  Guy  Eastman,  ordered  to  active 
duty,  reporting  at  Chanute  F"ield,  Rantoul,  111., 
for  training.  (July  27) 

Lewis,  2d  Lt.  Wofford  Eugene,  Reserve,  ordered. 
to  active  duty,  reporting  at  Marshall  Field,  Fort. 
Riley,  Kans.  (July  25) 

Lichtenberger,  2d  Lt.  Herbert  C,  Langley  Field, 
Hampton,  Va.,  to  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly 
Field,  Texas.  (Aug.  3) 

Lynch  1st  Lt.  Edmund  C,  relieved  from  assign- 
ment as  student,  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly 
Field,  Tex.;  ordered  to  Brooks  Field,  Tex. 

(July  29) 

Lyons,  2d  Lt.  Paul  Morris,  Reserve,  ordered  to 
active  duty  reporting  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  for  training.  (Aug.  9) 

McCollister,  Capt.  Earl  Hamilton,  Reserve,  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  training  at  Rockwell  Air 
Intermediate  Depot,  Coronada,  Calif.      (July  27) 

McCullough,  Capt.  Charles  Edmund,  Reserve,  or- 
dered to  active  duty,  reporting  to  Langley  Field, 
Va.  (Aug.  10) 

McEntire,  1st  Lit.  George  W.,  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain. (Aug.  3) 

McKinnon,  1st  Lt.  Morton  H.,  relieved  from 
Brooks  Field,  Tex.,  and  will  proceed  to  March 
Field,  Riverside,  Calif,  for  duty.  (Aug.  17) 

Magee,  1st  Lt.  Richard  H.,  orders  assigning  him 
to  duty  at   Chanute   Field,  111. ;  revoked. 

(Aug.  9) 

Mallory,  2d  Lt.  Halsey  LeDue,  Reserve,  relieved 
from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks  r"ield,  Tex. 

(July  29) 

Martin,  2d  Lt.  William  Stanton,  Reserve,  relieved 
from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Field,  Tex.- 

(July  29) 

Milling,  Maj.  Thomas  DeW.,  now  on  duty  in 
office  of  Chief  of  Air  Corps,  detailed  as  member 
of  the  Aeronautical  Board,  vice  Capt.  Robert 
Oldys,  relieved  (Aug.  13) 

Minter,  1st  Lt.  Hugh  C,  relieved  from  46th  School 
Squadron,  Brooks  Field,  Tex.,  and  will  proceed 
to  March  Field,  Riverside,   Calif.,  for  duty. 

(Aug.  17) 

Morris,  1st  Lt  William  C. ;  relieved  from  assign- 
ment at  Love  Field,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  ordered  to 
duty  at  Langley  Field,  Va.  (Aug.  2) 

Morrow,  Capt.  George  L.  (Infantry),  relieved  from 
detail  to  Air  Corps  and  further  station  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  assigned  to  2d  Division, 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.  (Aug.  5) 

Muhlenberg,  Maj.  H.  C.  Kress,  Seattle,  Wash., 
ordered  to  Sand  Point  airdrome.  (July  29) 

Murphy,  Capt.  Robert  T.  Lee,  Reserve,  ordered  to 
active  duty  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for 
training.  (July  26) 

Nelson,  2d  Lt.  Morris  R.,  Selfridge  Field.  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  to  Advanced  Flying  School. 
Kelly  Field,  Texas.  (Aug.  3) 

Norwood,  1st  Lt.  Donald  W.,  relieved  from  88th 
Observation  Squadron,  Brooks  Field,  Texas,  and' 
will  proceed  to  March  Field,  Riverside,  Calif., 
for  duty.  (Aug.  17) 

Olsen,  2d  Lt.  Raymond  Charles,  Reserve,  ordered 
relieved  from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks 
Field,  Texas.  (July  29) 

Pitts,  1st  Lt.  Younger  A.,  relieved  from  40th 
School  Squadron,  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  and  will' 
proceed  to  March  Field,  Riverside,  Calif.,  for 
duty.  (Aug.  17) 

Piatt.  2d  Lt.  James  G.  (Cavalry).  Pope  Field. 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  to  Advanced  Flying  School, 
Kelly  Field.  Texas.  (Aug.  3) 

Prtidhomme,  2d  Lt.  Shelton  E.,  relieved  from 
duty  as  student  in  Advanced  Flying  SchooL 
Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  ordered  to  report  to  com- 
mandant for  duty.  (Aug.  3) 

Quinn.  Capt.  Orlo  H.,  relieved  from  Advanced 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  March  Field,  Riverside,  Calif.,  for  duty. 

(Aug.  17) 

Rich.  2d  Lt.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Reserve,  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  training,  reporting  at 
Fairfield  Air  Intermediate  Depot,  Fairfield.  Ohio. 

(July  27) 

Rouch,  2d  Lt.  Lester  M..  relieved  from  duty  at 
Balloon  and  Airship  School,  Scott  Field,  111.; 
ordered  to  report  to  commanding  officer,  same 
post,   for   dutv.  (Aug.  2) 

Ross,  2d  Lt.  Charles  A.,  relieved  from  duty  as 
student  in  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 
Tex.,  ordered  to  report  to  commandant  for  duty. 

(Aug.  3) 

Rubner,  1st  Lt.  Michael  Maxime,  Reserve,  orders- 
revoked.  (Aug.  7) 

Sauer.  2d  Lt.  Howard  Augustus,  Reserve,  ordered 
to  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  for  training.  (Aug.  10) 

Schartle,  2d  Lt.  Ronald  Newman.  Reserve,  relieved 
from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Field,  Tex. 

(July  29) 

Scheirer.  1st  Lt.  Tames  Emory.  Reserve,  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  training,  reporting  to  Fair- 
field Air  Intermediate  Depot,  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

(July  27) 

Schellhardt.  2H  Lt.  Morris  Adams.  Reserve,  or- 
dered to  active  duty  at  Duncan  Field.  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.,  for  training.  (Aug.  10) 

Schofield.  1st  Lt.  Earl  S.,  promoted  to  captain. 

(Aug.  10) 

(Continued  on  page  324) 
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Schramm,   1st  Lt.   Ned.,   relieved  from  Advanced 
Flying  School,  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  March  Field,  Riverside,  Calif.,  for  duty. 

(Aug.  17) 

Schwobeda,  2d  Lt.  Leslie  Harry,  Reserve,  relieved 
from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Field,  Tex. 

(July  29) 

Scott,  2d  Lt.  Kirk  Hamilton,  Reserve,  relieved 
from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Field,  Tex. 

(July  29) 

Selway,  2d  Lt.  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  relieved  from  duty 
at  Balloon  and  Airship  School,  Scott  Field,  111.; 
ordered  to  report  to  commanding  officer,  same 
post,  for  duty.  (Aug.  2) 

Shea,  1st  Lt.  Augustine  F.,  relieved  from  duty  as 
student  in  Advance  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 
Texas ;  ordered  to  report  to  commandant  for 
duty.  (Aug.  3) 

Shelley,  2d  Lt.  Perry  Louis,  Reserve,  relieved 
from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Field,  Tex. 

(July  29) 

Simonin,  1st  Lt.  Arthur  P.,  promoted  to  Captain. 

(Aug.  16) 

Sims,  2d  Lt.  Turner  A.,  Jr.,  relieved  from  duty 
as  student  in  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly 
Field.  Tex.,  ordered  to  report  to  commandant 
for  duty.  (Aug.  3) 

Sneed,  Maj.  Albert  L.,  relieved  from  duty  at 
Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  assigned  to  Rockwell  Air  In- 
termediate Depot,  Crissy  Field,  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco.  (July  25) 

Straker,  1st  Lt.  George  Varley,  Reserve,  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  training  at  Mitchel  Field. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  (Aug.  2) 

Templeton,  2d  Lt.,  Frederic  Eastland,  Reserve, 
relieved  from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks 
Field,  Tex.  (July  29) 

Tillery,  2d  Lt.  Manning  E.,  Third  Attack  Group, 
Fort  Crockett,  Texas,  to  Advanced  Flying  School. 
Kelly  Field,  Texas.  (Aug.  3) 

Tooher,  1st  Lt.  Bernard  J.,  relieved  from  Brooks 
Field.  Texas,  and  will  proceed  to  March  Field. 
Riverside,  Calif.,  for  duty.  (Aug.  17) 

Twining,  1st  Lt.  Nathan  F.,  relieved  from  Brook 
Field,  Texas,  and  will  proceed  to  March  Field, 
Riverside,  Calif.,  for  duty.  (Aug.  17) 

Waller,  2d  Lt.  Ivan  Raymond,  Reserve,  relieved 
from  further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Field,  Tex. 

(July  29) 

Warner,  Capt.  David  Morton,  Spec.  Reserve,  or- 
dered to  active  duty,  reporting  at  Chanute  Field, 
Rantoul,   111.,  for  training.  (July  27) 

What  ley.  2d  Lt.  Ben  Jett,  Reserve,  relieved  from 
further  active  duty  at  Brooks  Field,  Tex. 

(July  29) 

Wheeler.  Capt.  Chilion  F.,  relieved  from  assign- 
ment at  Boiling  Field.  D.  C,  ordered  to  report 
for  duty  in  office  of  Chief  of  Air  Corps. 

Wheeler.  2d  Lt.  Clarence  D.,  relieved  from  duty 
as  student  in  Advanced  Flying  School.  Kelly 
Field.  Tex.,  ordered  to  report  to  commandant  for 
duty.  (Aug.  3) 

WhitsOH,  2d  Lt.  Wallace  E.,  relieved  from  Brooks 
Field.  Texas,  and  will  proceed  to  March  Field, 
Riverside.  Calif.,  for  duty.  (Aug.  17) 

Williams,  2d  Lt.  William  Pearce,  Reserve,  ordered 
to  active  dutv  for  training,  reporting  at  Clover 
Field.    Santa   Monica,   Calif.  (July  27) 

Wilson,  Capt.  Arthur,  Reserve,  ordered  to  active 
dutv  for  training,  reporting  at  Mitchel  Field, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  (July  2V) 

Wittcop.  2d  Lt.  Hilbert  M.,  promoted  to  1st  Lt. 

(Aug.  3) 

Wood.  1st  Lt.  Charles  Chesney,  Reserve,  ordered 
to  active  duty,  reporting  at  Langley  Field,  Va.. 
for  training.  '     (Aug.  10) 

Wrieht.  Capt.  Frank  W.,  now  on  duty  in  office 
of  Chief  of  Air  Corps,  assigned  to  additional 
duties  at  Boiling  Field.  (July  26) 

NAVY  AIR  SERVICE  ORDERS 

*"r  HE  following  Navy  air  orders  have  been  issued 
1    as  of  the  dates  indicated  in  brackets: 
Arnold.  Lt.  <\.g.)  Ralph  J.,  detached  U.  S.  Brazos. 

to  c.f.o.   U.  S.  S.  Lexington.  (July  251 

Black.  Lt.  (j.g.)  Max  I.,  detached  Nav.  Air  Sta., 

Pensacola.    Fla.:    to    VT    Sqdn.    2B.  Aircraft 

Sqdns..  Battle  Fit.  (July  29) 

Brown.  Ens.  John  G„  detached  V.  S.  S.  Nevada: 

to  c.f.o.   U.  S.  S.  Saratoga.  (Aug.  3) 

Burnside,   Ens.   John   L..   jr..  detached   U.   S.  S. 

Oklahoma:  to  c.f.o.  V.  S.  S.  Saratoga. 

(July  25) 

Busev.  Ens.  Francis  L..  detached  U.  S.  S.  Nevada: 
to  c.f.o.   V.  S.  S.  Lexington.  (Aug  2) 

Cnnley.  Lt.  Delbert  L.,  detached  Nav.  Air  Sta.. 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  to  c.f.o.   V.  S.  S  Lexington 

„    .      „  (Aug.  3) 

Cruise.  Lt.  (j.g  )  Edgar  A.,  detached  VS  Sqdn. 
IS.  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.,  to  VF  Sqdn.  3S. 
Aircraft    Sqdns..   Sctg.    Fit.  (Aug.  3) 

Cuddih-    Lt.  George  T.,  detached  Nav.    Air  Sta 
Anacostia.   D.   C. ;   to   VF   Sqdn.,   SS.  Aircraft 
Sadns.,    Sctg.    Fit.      Orders   Mar.    30,    1027.  to 
VF  Sqdn.    5S,  Aircraft   Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.,  re- 
voked. (Aug.  3) 

Davis.  Lt.  (j.g.)  William  P..  detached  V.  S.  S. 
Oklahoma:   to   Nav.   Air    Sta.,   Pensacola,  Fla. 

„  .     „  (Aug.  2) 

Farnsworth.  Lt.  Comdr.  John  S.,  detached  VO 
Sqdn..  fiS.  Aircraft  Sqdns..  Sctg.  Fit.-  to  Rer. 
Bks..   Hampton   R.  ads    Ya  (Aue\  2) 

Ferguson.  Lt.  Comdr.  Rufus  A.  (DC),  detached 
Nav.  Air  Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  V.  S.  S.  An- 
tares.  (July  27) 

Fitzsimmons.  Ens.  John  P..  detached  U.  S.  S. 
Nevada:  to  c.f.o.  V.  S.  S.  Saratoga.      (Aug  2) 

Gillon.  Lt.  John  F..  detached  VS  Sqdn.  IS;  to 
VT  Sqdn.  3S.  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.,  Fit. 

(Aug.  4) 

Goldthwaite.  Lt.   (j.g)  Robert,  detached  Nav.  Air 


Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.:  to  VT  Sqdn.  2B,  Air- 
craft Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (Aug.  9) 

Grisier,  ut.  Comdr.  Otto  W.  (M.C.),  detached 
Nav.  Air  Sta.,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  to  temp,  duty 
Nav.  Med.  School,  Washington,  D.  C.  (July  25) 

Halland,  Lt.  Herman  E.,  detached  Naval  Sta.,  Nav. 
Oper.  Base,  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  to  VO  Sqdns. 
6S,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (July  25) 

Halpine,  Lt.  Charles  G.,  to  duty  Aeronautical  En- 
gineering Laboratory,  Naval  Aircraft  Factory, 
Phila.,  Pa.  (Aug.  11) 

Hardison,  Lt.  Comdr.  Osborne  B.,  detached  Naval 
Academy;  to  command  VF  Sqdn.  5S,  Aircraft 
Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Aug.  4) 

Hede,  Ens.  Adolph,  detached  U.  S.  S.  Oklahoma; 
to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington.  (July  25) 

Hoover,  Lt.  Guy  B.,  detached  U.  S.  S.  Lawrence; 
to  c.f.o.  V:  S.  S.  Saratoga.  (Aug.  2) 

Johnson,  Lt.  Jesse  G.,  detached  VS  Sqdn.  IS;  to 
VT  Sqdn.  3S,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit. 

(Aug.  4) 

Kauffman,  Lt.  Frederick  B.,  detached  Nav.  Air 
Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  2B,  Air- 
craft Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (July  29) 

Kauffman,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Roland  P.,  detached  VS  Sqdn. 
IS,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.;  to  Nav.  Air 
Sta.,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.  (July  25) 

Kernodle,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Michael  H.,  detached  VS 
Sqdns.  IS,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.;  to  Nav. 
Air  Sta.,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.  (July  25) 

Klimas,  Ens.  Bernard  D.,  detached"  V.  S.  S. 
Nevada;  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington.      (Aug.  2) 

Larson,  Ens.  Charles  O.,  detached  U.  S.  S.  Nev- 
ada: to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga.  (Aug.  2) 

Lee,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Charles  L.,  detached  Nav.  Air  Sta., 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  IS,  Aircraft 
Sqdns.,   Sctg.   Fit.  (Aug.  19) 

Lee,  Ens.  Fitzhugh  2d,  detached  U.  S.  S.  Oklahoma  ; 
to  c.f.o.  V.  S.  S.  Saratoga.  (July  25) 

Loftus,  Lt.  Stephen  A.,  detached  Wright  Aeronau- 
tical Corp.,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  to  Asst.  Inspr.  of 
Nav.   Mat'l,   New  York  (Aug.  5) 

Lyon,  Lt.  John  B.,  detached  VS  Sqdn.  IS;  to  VT 
Sqdn.  3S,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.     (Aug.  4) 

Miller,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Louis  N.,  detached  Subm.  Base, 
New  London,  Conn.,  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Sara- 
toga. (Aug.  10) 

Moss,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Richard  S.,  detached  Nav.  Air 
Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  2B,  Aircraft 
Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (Aug.  9) 

Mumma,  Ens.  Albert  G.,  detached  Curtis  Guild 
Rifle  Range,  Wakefield,  Mass.;  to  temp,  duty 
Navy  Rifle  Team,  Camp  Perry,  O.  Upon  com- 
pletion, to  duty  c.f.o.  (J.  S.  S.  Lexington. 

(Aug.  18) 

Mumma,  Ens.  Morton  C,  Jr.,  detached  Curtis 
Guild  Rifle  Range,  Wakefield,  Mass.;  to  temp, 
duty  Navy  Rifle  Team,  Camp  Perry,  O.  Upon 
completion,  to  duty  c.f.o.,  D1.  5*.  5".  Lexington. 

(Aug.  18) 

McDonald,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Charles  C,  detached  Naval 
Air  Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.,  2B, 
Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (A%g.  9) 

McDonough,  Ens.  James  F.,  detached  Nav.  Air 
Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  2B,  Aircraft 
Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (Aug.  9) 

McDowell,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Percival  E..  detached  U.  S.  S. 
Oklahoma;  to  c.f.o.   U.  S.  S.  Lexington. 

(July  25) 

McKenna,  Lt.  Francis  J.,  detached  VS  Sqdn.  IS, 
Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Scte.  Fit.;  to  VF  Sqdn.  3S: 
Aircraft   Sqdns.,   Sctg.   Fit.  (Aug.  3) 

McLean,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Ephraim  R.,  jr.,  detached  Nav. 
Air  Sta.  Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  2B,  Air- 
craft Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (Aug.  91 

Nicol.  Ens.  Bromfield  B.,  detached  VS  Sqdn.  IS: 
to  VT  Sqdn.  3S,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,   Sctu.  Fleet. 

(Aug.  4) 

O  Berine,  Ens.  Frank,  detached  U.  S.  S.  Nevada; 
to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington.  (Aug.  2) 

Orville,  Ens.  Howard  T.,  detached  Curtis  Guild 
Rifle  Range,  Wakefield,  Mass.;  to  temp,  duty 
Navy  Rifle  Team,  Camp  Perry,  O.  Upon  com- 
pletion, to  duty  c.f.o.   U.  S.  S.  Lexington. 

(Aug.  18) 

Porter,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Joseph  I..  '(M.C.)  detached 
U.  S.  S.  New  Mexico;  to  Nav.  Air  Sta.,  San 
Diego,   Calif.  (July  25) 

Pound,  Ens.  Harold  C,  detached  V .  S.  S.  Okla- 
homa; to  c.f.o.,  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga.       (Aug.  9) 

Parker,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Elton  C,  detached  Nav.  Air 
Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  IS,  Air- 
craft   Sqdns..    Sctg.    Fit.  (Aug.  9) 

Pyne,  Ens.  Chas.  C,  detached  Curtis  Guild  Rifle 
Range.  Wakelield,  Mass.;  to  temp,  duty  Navy 
Rifle  Team,  Camp  Perry,  O.  Upon  completion, 
to  duty  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington.         (Aug.  18) 

Redficld,  Ens.  Morgan,  detached  U.  S.  S.  Nevada; 
to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga.  (Aug  2) 

Rhea,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Fitzhugh  L.,  detached  Nav.  Air 
Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  IS,  Aircraft 
Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (Aug.  9) 

Richardson.  Capt.  Holden  C,  (CO  orders  April 
18,   1927  revoked;   to  continue  duty  Bu.  Aero. 

„  ,  (Aug.  11) 

Roberts,  Ens.  David  G.,  detached  U.  S.  S.  Okla- 
homa; to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington.      (July  25) 

Rooney,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Joseph  J.,  detached  VS  Sqdns. 
IS,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.;  to  VF  Sqdn. 
3S,  Aircraft.  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Aug  3) 

Schoeffel,  Lt.  Malcolm  F.,  detached  Bu.  Aero.; 
to  connection  organization  of  VT  Sqdn.,  4B 
(U.  S.  S.  Langley).  Orders  June  16,  1927.  to 
Experimental  Unit,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit., 
revoked.  (July  29) 

Schlosbach,  Lt.  .Comdr.  Isaac,  detached  command 
VF  Sqdn.,  5S.  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.;  to 
Naval  Academy.  (Aug.  3) 

Sease,  Lt.  Hugh  St.  C,  detached  VS  Sqdn.  IS; 
to  VT  Sqdn.  3S,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit. 

(Aug.  4) 

Short.  Lt.  Gilas  E.,  detached  VS  Sqdn.  IS;  to 
\  T  Sqdn.  3S,  Air.  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Aug.  4) 


Simrell,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Warren  F.,  Jr.,  detached  Nav. 
Air  Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.,  IS, 
Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Aug.  9) 

Slattery,  Lt.  William  J.,  detached  Nav.  Air  Sta., 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  2B,  Aircraft 
Sqdns.,   Battle  Fit.  (July  29) 

Smith,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Donald  F.,  detached  Nav.  Air 
Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  2B,  Air- 
craft Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (Aug.  9) 

Spriggs,  Lt.  Alva  J.,  detached  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S. 
Saratoga;  to  Battleship  Divs.,  Battle  Fit.,  as 
aide  on  staff  of  Vice  Adm.  William  V.  Pratt, 
U.  S.  N.,  Comdr.  Battleship  Divs.,  Battle  Fit., 
on   Sept.   22.  (July  25) 

Sullivan,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Frank  K.,  (DC),  detached 
Nav.  Trng.  Sta.,  Great  Lakes,  111.;  to  Nav.  Air 
Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.  (July  27) 

Sykes.  Lt.  James  N.,  detached  VS.  Sqdn.  IS, 
Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.;  to  Bu.  Aero. 

(Aug.  3) 

Taylor,  Lt.  Duane  L.,  detached  Navy  Yard,  N.  Y.; 
to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga.  (Aug.  18) 

Thompson,  Lt.  Paul  N.,  Jr.,  detached  Nav.  Air 
Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  2B  Air- 
craft Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (July  29) 

Townsen,  Lt.  Guy  D.,  detached  Nav.  Aircraft  Fac- 
tory, Navy  Yard,  Phila.,  Pa.;  to  connection  or- 
ganization VT  Sqdn.  3S,  Aircraft  Sqdns., 
Sctg.  Fit.  Orders  May  6,  1927,  to  VT  Sqdn. 
1,  Aircraft   Sqdns.,   Sctg.   Fit.,  revoked. 

(July  29) 

Trapneil,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Frederick  M.,  detached  Nav. 
Air  Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  IS, 
Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Aug.  9) 

Treadwell,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Paul  C,  detached  VS  Sqdn. 
IS,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.;  to  VF  Sqdns., 
3S,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Aug.  3) 

Vroom,  Lt.  Comdr.  Guysbert  B.,  detached  U.  S.  S. 
Maryland;  to  c.f.o.   U.  S.  S.  Lexington. 

(Aug.  11) 

Wagner,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frank  D.,  detached  command 
VF  Sqdn.  6B,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.;  to 
Tactical  and  Gunnery  Officer,  Aircraft  Sqdns., 
Battle  Fit.  (Aug.  2) 

Waldron,  Lt.  (j.g.)  John  C-,  detached  Nav.  Air 
Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  IS,  Air- 
craft Sqdns.,   Sctg.   Fit.  (Aug.  9) 

Waller,  Ens.  Raymond  R.,  detached  VF  Sqdn. 
2B,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (Aug.  15) 

White,  Ens.  John  W.,  detached  Nav,  Academy; 
to  U.  S.  S.  Arizona;  orders  July  2,  1927,  to 
c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga,  revoked.         (Aug.  9) 

Whitehead,  Lt.  Richard  F.,  detached  VJ  Sqdn.  IB, 
Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Battle  Fleet;  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S. 
Saratoga.  (Aug.  19) 

Yanquell,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Charles  C.  (M.C.),  detached 
Nav.  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.;  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S. 
Lexington.  (Aug.  11) 

MARINE  CORPS  AIR  ORDERS 

HE  following  Marine  Corps  Air  orders  have 
1  been  issued  as  of  the  dates  indicated  in 
brackets : 

Archibald,  Capt.  R.  J.,  detached  M.  B.  Quantico, 
Va. ;  to  Observation  Squadron  7,  Nicaragua. 

(July  30) 

Dawson,  2d  Lt.  M.  L-,  Jr.,  relieved  from  special 
temporary  aviation  duty  at  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Md.;  ordered  to  M.  B.,  Navy  Yard,. 
Phila.,  Pa.  Authorized  to  delay  en  route  until 
Aug.  31.  (Aug.  12) 

Dreyspring,  2d  Lt.  J.  G.,  relieved  from  special 
temporary  aviation  duty  at  Naval  Academy.  An- 
napolis, Md. ;  ordered  to  M.  B.,  Navy  Yard, 
Norfolk,  Va.  (Aug.  12) 

Harmon,  2d  Lt.  J.  C,  detached  M.  B.,  Quantico, 
Va.;   to  Observation   Squadron  7,  Nicaragua. 

(July  30) 

Henkle,  1st  Lt.  C.  W.,  detached  M.  B.,  Quantico, 
Va. ;  to  Observation  Squadron  7,  Nicaragua. 

(Julv  30) 

McCullough,  1st  Lt.  C.  H.,  detached  M.  B.,  Quan- 
tico, Va. ;  to  Observation  Squadron  7,  Nica- 
ragua. (July  30) 

Mucahy,  Capt.  F.  P..  detached  M.  B.,  Quantico, 
Va. ;  to  Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  Langley 
Field,  Hampton,  Va.;  authorized  delay  en  route 
until  Sept.  5.  (Aug.  3) 

O'Neill,  2d  Lt.  D.  F.,  relieved  from  special  tem- 
porary aviation  duty  at  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Md. ;  ordered  to  M.  B.,  Quantico,  Va. 

(Aug.  12) 

Pierce,  Capt.  F.  E.,  detached  M.  B.,  Quantico 
Va. ;  to  Observation  Squadron  7,  Nicaragua. 

(July  30) 

Ross,  2d  Lt.  R.  P.,  Jr.,  relieved  from  special  tem- 
porary aviation  duty  at  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Md. ;  ordered  to  M.  B.,  N.  O.  B.,  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va.  (Aug.  12) 

Rowefl,  Maj.  R.  E.,  detached  M.  B.,  Quantico, 
Va. ;   to   Observation   Squadron  7,  Nicaragua. 

(July  30) 

Sabater,  2d  Lt.  J.,  relieved  from  special  temporary 
aviation  duty  at  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Md.;  ordered  to  M.  B.,  N.  O.  B.,  Washington, 

Smith,  1st  Lt.  J.  N.,  to  special  temporary  avia- 
tion duty  beyond  the  seas  with  Aircraft  Sqdns., 
3d  Brigade.  China.  (Aug.  12) 

Thomas,  2d  Lt.  E.  A.,  detached  M.  B.,  Quantico, 
Va.;  to  Observation  Squadron  7,  Nicaragua 

(Tuly  30) 

Weir,  2d  Lt.  E.  W.,  detached  M.  B.,  Quantico, 
Va.;  to  Observation  Squadron  7,  Nicaragua. 

Wodarczyk,  Maj.  Gnr.  M.,  detached  M.  B^Quari'- 
tico,  Va. ;  to  Observation  Squadron  7,  Nica- 
ragua. (july  30) 

Zuber,   2d   Lt.   A.,   detached    M.    B.,    N    A  S 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.;  to  M.  B.  Quan.tico,  Va.  '  Au- 
thorized delay  en  route  until  Sept.  15. 

(Aug.  15) 
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COMPASS 

Made  for  U.  S.  Air  Corps  by  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 

A  reliable  compass,  full  floating 

3  Yz  in.  diameter  card,  special 
spring  coil  suspension  assures  true 
reading  and  prevents  spinning. 
Mounting  is  6%  in.  in  diameter, 
height  3%  in.,  weight  complete 

4  lbs. 


$20 


Ph 


one 


<  Westbury 

<  376 

•4 


Air  Transport  Equipment,  Inc. 

Carle  Place,  Nassau  County,  N.  Y. 


Complete  stock 
aircraft  equipment 
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LEARN  AVIATION 


JSOW 


Our  Airport  «<  i   j 

For  ground  school 
and  Flying  Instruc 


Hons 


i\kj  THE  BIGGEST  and 

'™   MOST  INTERESTING 

Industry  of  the  WORLD 
This  is  YOUR.  OPPORTUNITY 
To  fit  yourself  for  the 
BIG  PAYING  POSITION 


Learn  while  you  ea 


Edgar  E.  La  Parle 
Chief  Pilot 


Our  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  is 


The  first  important  step  in  learning  to  be  an  aviator.  The  Army  or  Navy 
requires  you  to  take  a  course  almost  identical  to  this  one.  Aviators,  field 
mechanics  and  builders  are  taking  our  course  to  fit  them  for  even  bigger  pay 
than  what  they  are  receiving  at  the  present  time.  By  mailing  this  coupon  to 
our  Theory  Instructor  Lt.  J.  H.  Miller  you  will  receive  FREE  by  return  mail 
our  illustrated  booklet  and  other  literature  which  gives  full  information  and 
plans  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  enroll  no  matter  what  your  circum- 
stances may  be. 


NAME 


STATE 


CHIEF  PILOT 
Chicago  Aeronautical  Service  Inc. 
Room  1107-608  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


CHICAGO  AERONAUTICAL  SERVICE  Inc. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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ST.  LOUIS  AIR  NOTES 

By  Thomas  W.  Parky,  Jr. 

IMMEDIATE  purchase  by  the  city  of 
Lambert-'St.  Louis  Flying  Field  at  Bridge- 
ton,  St.  Louis  County,  and  erection  of  a 
downtown  airport  is  recommended  by  the 
Aeronautics  Committee  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  special  report 
submitted  recently. 

Lambert-St.  Louis  Field,  consisting  of  169 
acres,  is  owned  by  Major  Albert  Bond  Lam- 
bert, dean  of  aviation  in  St.  Louis,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Aeronautics  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  field  has  been 
in  operation  since  1920,  and  on  it  are  located 
the  Air  Mail,  Missouri  National  Guard  Air 
Unit,  two  commercial  companies,  many  pri- 
vately owned  companies,  machine  shops, 
hangars  and  other  buildings.  The  commit- 
tee urges  acquisition  of  250  acres  of  avail- 
able land  adjoining  the  field.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  erect  an  administration  building 
and  depot  for  contemplated  transcontinental 
airlines  on  this  space. 

Two  prospective  locations  are  recom- 
mended for  the  downtown  airport.  They 
are:  (1)  Property  immediately  north  of  the 
Merchants'  Bridge  and  (2)  property  in  St. 
Clair  County,  111. 

PHIL  DbC.  BALL,  owner  of  the  St.  Louis 
Browns'  baseball  club,  has  bought  a 
Mahoney  B-l  brougham,  formerly  called  the 
Ryan  brougham,  which  he  intends  to  use  for 
business  and  pleasure  trips.  Ball  intends  to 
go  to  San  Diego,  home  of  the  B.  F.  Mahoney 
Aircraft  Company,  and  with  his  pilot,  Lieut. 
Frank  Dunn,  fly  the  plane  back  to  St.  Louis. 


ROBERTSON   TO  MANU- 
FACTURE PLANES 

*TpHE  Robertson  Aircraft  Corporation, 
■1  holder  of  the  St.  Louis-Chicago  air  mail 
contract,  will  soon  erect  an  airplane  factory 
in  St.  Louis. 

As  a  step  in  that  direction,  the  corporation 
has  purchased  from  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane 
&  Motor  Corporation  of  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
1,150  0X5  Curtiss  motors  and  a  large  stock 
of  parts — the  largest  strictly  commercial  deal 
ever  made  on  aircraft  motors. 

"We  have  surveyed  the  commercial  air- 
plane manufacturing  situation  throughout 
the  country  and  we  find  that  the  time  is 
right  for  the  expansion  of  this  branch  of 
aviation,"  Major  William  B.  Robertson  said. 
"Of  some  40  factories  throughout  the  coun- 
try we  find  it  impossible  to  get  delivery  of 
an  airplane  for  three  to  four  months,  and 
some  are  virtually  sold  out  for  the  rest  ot 
the  year." 

Increasing  interest  in  aviation  is  indi- 
cated by  an  enrollment  of  94  students  at  the 
Robertson  flying  school  at  Lambert-St.  Louis 
field  so  far  this  year.  In  the  same  period  70 
have  been  graduated  from  the  school. 


FORD  FLIES  WITH 
COLONEL  LINDBERGH 

ON  his  visit  to  Ford  Airport  on  August 
11th,  Colonel  Lindbergh  invited  Henry 
Ford  to  be  a  passenger  in  the  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis — the  .first  time  that  the  Colonel  has 
taken  any  one  up  in  his  famous  plane  for 
a  pleasure  ride.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted immediately  by  Mr.  Ford.  An  extra 
seat  was  placed  in  the  cabin  and  Mr.  Ford 
was  soon  enjoying  the  thrill  of  his  first 
ride  in  an  airplane. 

"Fine!  That  was  simply  great  and  I 
certainly  enjoyed  it.  I  wouldn't  mind  tak- 
ing a  little  spin  every  day,"  Ford  said  when 
he  climbed  out  after  being  in  the  air  about 
fifteen  minutes. 

Then  Edsel  Ford,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  flight  with  great  interest,  was  asked 
to  be  Colonel  Lindbergh's  next  passenger 
over  the  Ford  industrial  plants.  It  was 
also  his  first  ride  and  he  experienced  the 
same  enjoyment  of  flying  as  did  his  dis- 
tinguished father. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  Ford  had  arranged  for 
a  flight  in  his  three-motored  transport.  The 
party  consisted  of  Henry  and  Edsel  Ford, 
Colonel  Lindbergh,  P.  E.  Martin,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  William 
B.  Mayo,  William  B.  Stout,  Major  Thomas 
G.  Lanphier,  Mrs.  Ray  Dallinger,  wife  of 
the  manager  of  Ford's  Farm  Properties, 
Charles  E.  Sorensen,  superintendent  of  the 
Fordson  Plant  and  Harry  Brooks,  the  pilot. 
The  Colonel  piloted  the  ship  for  awhile  and 
then  turned  the  controls  over  to  Harry 
Brooks. 

Henry  Ford  remarked,  "Flying  is  still 
90  per  cent  man,  but  we  are  now  building 
planes — and  I  am  devoting  a  large  part  of 
my  time  and  energy  to  building  them  — 
which  the  younger  generation  will  be  able 
to  fly  just  as  they  drive  automobiles  now." 


Wide   World  Photo. 


Henry  Ford  and  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh. 


DETROIT  AIR  NEWS 

By  Frank  Bogart 
T^VSTROIT  aviation  supporters  have  de- 
"  spatched  three  aspirants  for  long  dis- 
tance flight  honors  this  past  month,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Buhl  sesqui-plane  which  left 
Detroit  late  in  July  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and,  at  this  writing,  has  been  lost  five  days 
in  the  Pacific.  This  was  the  "Miss  Doran," 
named  after  Mildred  Doran,  Flint,  Michi- 
gan, school  teacher. 

Two  of  the  planes  which  have  just  left  are 
Stinson-Detroiter  monoplanes.  Edward  F. 
Schlee,  president  of  the  Wayco  Oil  Corpo- 
ration and  also  of  the  Wayco  Air  Service, 
Inc.,  which  has  made  a  surprising  success  of 
the  aerial  taxi  trade  hereabouts  since  May  1, 
keeping  three  ships  busy  constantly,  is  the 
owner  of  one  of  these. 

With  William  S.  "Billy"  Brock  as  his 
pilot-navigator,  Schlee  is  going  after  a  new 
round  the  world  record.  The  present  figure - 
is  28  days  and  a  fraction,  held  by  E.  S. 
Evans,  also  of  Detroit,  but  not  made  en- 
tirely by  airplane.  Brook  is  a  veteran  air- 
man, having  had  close  to  5,000  hours  in  the 
air  and  experience  under  all  possible  condi- 
tions while  flying  the  air  mail.  Schlee  and 
Brock  are  at  Old  Orchard,  Me.,  for  their 
Atlantic  take-off. 

The  other  Stinson  monoplane  is  now  at 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  whence  it  will  fly  4,500 
miles,  mostly  over  water,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
as  soon  as  weather  permits.  Paul  R.  Red- 
fern,  25-year  old  pilot,  a  native  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  lately  employed  as  pilot  for  the 
Coast  Guard  on  the  South  Atlantic  Coast 
against  the  rum  smuggling  fleets,  is  going  on 
this  flight  alone.  Among  his  backers  are  a 
number  of  wealthy  Detroiters  who  have  win- 
ter estates  in  Georgia. 

The  third  machine  to  depart  recently  is  a 
Hess  Bluebird  biplane.  It  was  built  for 
Captain  Frederic  Giles,  British  aviator,  lately 
of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  who  obtained 
the  financial  support  of  William  H.  Rose- 
warne,  Detroit  contractor.  Giles  plans  five 
hops  for  his  11, 000-mile  return  flight  to  New 
Zealand,  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
Brisbane,  Sydney  and  thence  to  Wellington. 
He  has  been  dogged  by  ill  luck  for  several 
weeks,  with  delays  in  the  construction  of  his 
plane,  and  was  forced  to  leave  here  without 
proper  motor  and  flight  tests.  At  this  writ- 
ing he  is  stuck  in  an  Indiana  cornfield,  with 
hopes  of  getting  out  in  time  to  reach  San 
Francisco  to  be  of  some  aid  in  the  search  for 
the  missing  Dole  flight  ships.  He  sent  back- 
word  that  he  would  not  allow  their  fate  to 
deter  him  from  his  chief  purpose. 

Two  other  Stinson  monoplanes  are  being 
constructed  for  flights  to  England. 

/~VF  course  one  of  the  greatest  single  avia- 
tion  stories  in  all  history  was  the  per- 
sonal flight  given  Henry  Ford  by  Colonel 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  it  being  the  first  time 
the  billionaire  had  ever  taken  to  the  air.  So 
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enthused  was  he  that  after  he  and  Edsel  had 
ridden  in  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis,"  Henry 
Ford  ordered  out  one  of  his  tri-motored 
monoplanes  and  organized  a  large  party  for 
a  long  flight  all  over  Detroit  and  environs. 

WILLIAM  B.  STOUT  will  also  launch 
his  new  line  to  Cleveland  next  month. 
Since  August  1  the  Grand  Rapids  line  has 
been  discontinued  and  the  Stout  machines 
have  been  devoting  themselves  to  30-minute, 
five  dollar  sight-seeing  trips  around  Detroit. 
They  carried  2,600  persons  in  July  and  Stan- 
ley E.  Knauss,  general  manager,  says  the 
number  for  August  will  exceed  3,000. 

Incidentally  the  Stout  machines  have  been 
making  night  flights  with  great  success  late- 
ly. Mrs.  Evangeline  Lindbergh  was  flown  to 
Grand  Rapids  to  see  her  son  and  returned  at 
night,  and  a  few  days  later  she  was  again 
a  member  of  a  party  of  society  folk  who 
flew  to  Cleveland  for  dinner  at  the  home  of 
E.  E.  Allyne,  returning  after  midnight. 

PREPARATIONS  are  being  rushed  for 
the  start  of  de  luxe  air  service  between 
Detroit  and  Florida,  using  Ford-Stout  trans- 
ports, November  1.  The  Stout  Air  Services, 
Inc.,  will  operate  the  line  for  a  group  of 
Detroit  capitalists.  The  experimental  path- 
finding  trip  will  'be  held  September  12. 
Weekly  trips  will  be  made  from  November  1 
till  January  1,  when  a  second  Ford  machine 
will  be  placed  in  service.  Advance  reserva- 
tions warrant  placing  this  order,  company 
officials  of  the  Dixie  and  Northern  Air  Line, 
the  holding  concern,  state.  Cincinnati,  Nash- 
ville and  Atlanta  will  be  stopping  points. 


KANSAS  CITY -DENVER 
AIRLINE  OPEN 

*TpHE  Chicago  and  Southwestern  Airlines, 
for  passengers  and  express,  opened  their 
Kansas  City  to  Denver  Division  on  August 
15th.  The  remainder  of  the  route  connect- 
ing Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Den- 
ver, Dallas  and  Los  Angeles  will  be  put  in 
operation  as  soon  as  ships  can  be  obtained 
and  traffic  warrants.  Ryan  and  Air  King 
planes  will  be  used. 

The  passenger  fare  from  Denver  to  Kansas 
City  is  $36  with  20  pounds  of  baggage  al- 
lowed free.  Ships  leave  the  airport  at  Den- 
ver at  5  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Kansas  City  at 
11  :30  a.  m.  The  west  bound  ship  leaves 
Kansas  City  at  1  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Denver 
at  7  :30.  Both  ships  stop  20  minutes  at  To- 
peka.  Free  •  transportation  is  furnished  to 
and  from  the  airport  to  the  center  of  Denver 
and  Kansas  City. 


"BY  AIR  TRUCK" 

'TpHE  air  delivery  truck  of  the  Royal  Type- 
*■  writer  Company  wmch  demonstrated  the 
dropping  of  typewriters  from  the  air  by 
means  of  parachutes  at  Curtiss  Field  on 
August  4th,  has  completed  its  first  business 
trip.  The  plane  flew  last  montn  from  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  to  Havana,  Cuba,  with  a  load 
of  typewriters  consigned  to  the  Havana 
agency  of  the  company.  En  route,  it  made 
deliveries  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Savannah, 
Raleigh,  Norfolk,  Miami  and  other  cities 
along  the  coast.  In  some  cases  these  de- 
liveries were  made  without  landing  by  means 
of  the  plane's  parachute  attachment.  This 
new  development  in  commercial  flying  was 
used  only  at  points  at  which  it  was  impos- 
sible or  impractical  for  the  plane  to  land 
and  served  to  speed  up  the  journey  and 
enabled  the  "flying  truck"  to  make  a  large 
number  of  small  deliveries  without  losing 
time  in  landing  and  taking  off. 

This  newest  commercial  plane  is  a  Stout 
all  metal  monoplane,  powered  with  three 
Wright  Whirlwind  motors.  It  is  especially 
designed  to  carry  a  cargo  of  typewriters; 
its  cabin  contains  rows  of  racks  in  which 
210  portable  typewriters  can  be  stowed.  In 
the  after  part  of  the  fuselage  is  located  a 
trap  door  through  which  cases  of  typewriters 
attached  to  especially  built  parachutes  are 
projected.  These  cases  contain  three  por- 
table typewriters  and  in  demonstrations  at 
Curtiss  Field,  as  well  as  enroute  to  Havana, 
parachute  deliveries  were  made  without 
damage  either  to  the  wooden  cases  or  to 
their  contents.  The  establishment  of  this 
air  delivery  service  by  the  Royal  Typewriter 
Company  came  after  a  thorough  study  of 
the  practicality  of  such  an  enterprise  and 
was  only  undertaken  when  it  was  proven  to 
be  economically  sound,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  George  Edward  Smith, 
president  of  the  company. 

"I  am  absolutely  convinced  of  the  future 
of  this  phase  of  commercial  aviation,"  Mr. 
Smith  said.  "And,  before  long,  I  prophesy- 
that  the  phrase  'by  air  truck'  will  be  as 
significant  and  familiar  as  'by  air  mail'  is 
now. 

"We  inaugurated  this  air  delivery  service 
only  after  assuring  ourselves  that  it  would 
lie  a  profitable  investment.  We  feel  certain 
this  service  will  be  a  dividend  paying  propo- 
sition. This  service,  at  any  rate,  is  our 
contribution  to  the  practical  use  of  the  air- 
plane in  the  service  of  commerce." 

The  air  delivery  truck  is  piloted  by  John 
A.  Collings,  a  former  pilot  on  the  freight 
routes  of  the  Ford  Company. 


SPRINGFIELD  NEWS 

By  Henry  P.  Lewis 
HpHE  magic  of  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lind- 
A  bergh  has  touched  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  a  State  Law  is  the  only  deterrant  to 
the  city's  establishment  of  a  municipal  air- 
port immediately.  Two  hundred  acres  of 
level  land,  free  of  obstructions  bordering  the 
Connecticut  River  and  situated  in  the  town 
of  Longmeadow  has  been  selected  as  a  site 
for  the  airport,  but  a  legislative  enabling  act 
is -necessary  before  Springfield  can  purchase 
land  beyond  its  legal  boundary.  The  field 
is  now  being  used  under  lease  by  the  Spring- 
field Airlines,  Inc.,  one  of  two  airplane 
operators  in  Springfield,  and  a  class  of  22 
students  is  being  given  flight  instruction  by 
Harry  Hermann,  pilot  and  president  of  the 
company. 

*TpHE  other  company,  the  Massachusetts 
Airways,  Inc.,  is  flying  two  Alexander 
Eaglerocks  from  a  tract  in  the  town  of 
Agawam  and  both  companies  are  doing  a 
brisk  passenger  carrying  business.  Both 
look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  the 
municipal  airport  as  the  move  which  will  in- 
augurate aerial  transportation  on  a  sound 
basis.  The  Colonial  Air  Transport  Com- 
pany is  endeavoring  to  secure  sufficient  air 
mail  in  Springfield,  Westfield  and  Holyoke  to 
warrant  regular  service  to  the  three  cities 
to  connect  with  the  Boston-New  York  line 
which  it  operates  under  contract. 

T7*  URTHER  stimulation  to  the  airminded- 
ness  of  the  city  is  given  by  the  ap- 
proach of  an  air  pageant  in  which  between 
40  and  50  planes  are  expected  to  participate. 
Intercity  races  and  altitude  contests  have 
been  arranged  with  silver  trophies  for  the 
winners.  Lieut.  Harlan  F.  Banks  will  be 
field  manager  and  he  has  received  definite 
assurance  of  attendance  from  20  pilots,  in- 
cluding Thea  Rasche,  German  aviatrix.  Be- 
tween 75,000  and  100,00  persons  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  three-day  exhibition 
which  begins  September  3rd. 

A  DOZEN  student  aviators  are  Hearing 
their  solo  flights  and  have  formed  a 
club  and  purchased  a  Swallow  biplane  from 
the  instructing  company.  The  plane  is  used 
at  present  for  instruction,  the  instructor 
making  a  nominal  charge  for  service  while 
using  the  club  plane.  As  fast  as  students 
are  ready  for  solo  they  will  be  sent  up  in 
their  own  plane  and  will  get  in  the  50  to  200 
hours  of  solo  flying  necessary  before  quali- 
fying for  a  license. 


The  Royal  Typewriter  Co.'s  Stout-Ford  air  truck  which  delivers  typewriters  by  parachute. 
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— that  all  of  the  prospective  buyers  can't  go 
through  your  factory  and  see  the  workmanship 
and  care  used  in  producing  each  EAGLEROCK. 
I  had  no  idea  of  its  strength  and  the  quality 
of   material   used   until   I   visited   the  different 

departments.'"  

 Basil    Russell,    1106   Park  Ave., 

Alameda,  California. 

ALEXANDER  EAGLEROCK 

CASH  $247  5  DENVER 
Or  may  be  purchased  on  Time  Payments 

29  DISTRIBUTORS 

Florida— Wesley  N.   Raymond,  Puntagorda,  Fla. 
Georgia — Georgia    Airways,   Inc.,   Candler    Field,    Atlanta,  Ga. 
Ky.  and  Term.— Datin   Eaglcrock  Sales  Co.,   20.il   Central,  Memphis 
N.   C.  Va.— Charles   Flying   Service,   3100   Garland,   Richmond,  Va. 
Northern   Ion  a — Pioneer  Flyers,   Inc.,   Masm  City,  Iowa 
hid.—  Ray    Kuhl,    217    No.    Main    St.,    Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Michigan — Nilcs   Airways,  Nilcs,  Michigan 
N.  Y.,  JV.  ;.  and  Conn.— Atlantic  Airways,  New  Rochclle,  N.  Y. 
Wisconsin— Hall  Aircraft  Co.,  101  Scott  St.,  Wausau,  Wisconsin 
W .  Penn.  and  N.  E.  Ohio — Lt.  J.  P.  Morris,  Pittsburgh  Airport,  Aspinwall,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.   Mo.,  Ark.   and  S.  III.—  Bridgeton   Aircraft   Corp.,  225  Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
W.  Mo.  and  E.  Kan.—  Bennett  Eaglerock  Sales  Co.,  223  W.  !2th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Okla.  and  Tex.  Van. — Southwest   Airplane  Sales  Corp.,  Britton,  Okla. 
N.  M.  and  Cen.  Texas— Browning  Airplane  Sales,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
Southern  Texas — Marion  P.  Hair,  P.  O.  Box  420,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
So.  Cat.  and  Ariz.— Aero  Corp.  of  California,  Western  Ave.,  at  95th  St.,  Los  Angeles 

Northern  California — Jas.   L.   Mayberry,   1210   Broadwav,  Fresno 
W.  Wash,  and  W.  Ore— Story  Eaglerock  Sales,  Mueller-Harkins  Airport,  Taconia,  Wash. 
Wyo.,   Mont,   and   W.   Neb. — Wyoming   Airways,   Inc.,   Casper.  Wyoming 
S.   Dak.   and   N.   Dak.—  Rapid   City   Air   Lines,   Inc.,   Rapid   City,  S.  D. 
W.   Kansas   and   E.    Nebraska — C.   E.   Steele,   Dodge   City,  Kansas 
La. — Louisiana   Airways,   1712   Pcre   Marquette   Bldg.,   New  Orleans 
W.   Va.   and  E.  Ohio—  Lyle  H.   Scott,   328  2nd   St.,  Marietta,  Ohio 
Utah,  Nevada,  S.  Idaho — Rocky  Mountain   Airways,   Salt  Lake  City 
Mississippi — Tri-States   Airways,  Bry  Block,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Maryland  and   E.   Pennsylvania — Hybla   Valley   Aviation   Co.,   Alexandria,  Va. 

So.  Carolina — Errctt  Williams,   Greenwood.  S.  C. 
Me.,   N.  H.,  VI.,' R.  I.,   Mass-  Massachusetts   Airways  Corp.,   1597  Main  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

N.  E.   Ind.  and  W.  Ohio— Jos.  W.  Dye,   203  Carroll  Bldg.,  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind. 
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SHIP-TO-SHORE  FLYING 


P  &  A  l-hi 

Chamberlin  just  after  taking  off  the  Leviathan  with  a  pouch  of  mail  bound  for  shore. 


CLARENCE  D.  CHAMBERLIN  took  off 
from  the  specially  built  runway  on  the 
Leviathan  at  8:14  a.  m.  August  1st,  on  a 
demonstration  flight  to  show  the  feasibility 
of  mail  delivery  from  ship  to  shore.  Steam- 
ship officials  believe  that  if  a  regular  service 
of  this  kind  can  be  maintained  it  will  result 
in  saving  two  days  time  in  the  delivery  of 
important  mail  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Chamberlin' s  demonstration 
flight  was  made  when  the  liner  was  bound 
for  England  and  had  reached  a  distance 
about  100  miles  from  New  York.  The  ship 
was'  headed  so  that  the  runway  faced  the 
wind,  to  aid  taking  off  quickly.  Chamberlin 
took  off  with  the  utmost  ease  and  headed  for 
the  shore  flying  at  a  low  altitude.  Curtiss 
Field  was  reached  at  9:30  a.  m..  After 
greeting  his  friends  at  the  field  he  took  off 
again  and  landed  at  Teterboro,  N.  J.,  where 
he  delivered  a  sack  of  mail  which  he  brought 
from  the  ship  to  the  postmaster.  This  was 
the  first  ship-to-shore  flight  from  the  deck 
of  a  passenger  vessel. 

Chamberlin  flew  from  a  platform  114  feet 
long  and  108  feet  above  the  waterline  at  the 
lower  end.  The  runway  descends  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  from  a  point  to  the 
starboard  side  and  just  in  front  of  the  'for- 
ward funnel  diagonally  over  to  the  front 
side  of  the  ship's  bridge.  A  slight  rise  at 
the  end  of  the  track  is  designed  to  give  the 
plane  a  final  upward  thrust. 

His  plane,  weighing  a  little  over  2,000 
pounds  including  40  gallons  of  fuel,  rose 
into  the  air  before  three-quarters  of  the 
runway  had  been  used.  There  was  a  15-mile 
wind  and  the  ship  was  going  about  15  miles 
per  hour. 

Chamberlin  believes  that  regular  ship-to- 
shore  service  is  practicable,  but  favors  cata- 
pults rather  than  runways  as  a  safer  and 
surer  means  of  taking  off. 

The  first  flight  from  the  deck  of  a  ship 
took  place  on  November  14th,  1910,  when 
Eugene  Ely  flew  from  the  deck  of  the 
cruiser  Birmingham  stationed  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Virginia,  landing  5  minutes  later  at 
Willoughby  Spit,  near  Norfolk,  a  distance 
of  about  3  miles.  The  platform  from  which 
Ely  took  off  was  25  feet  wide  and  85  feet 
long,  built  with  a  5-degree  angle  incline. 
The  ship  was  not  moving  when  Ely  took  off 
in  his  Curtiss  pontoon-equipped  pusher,  which 
would  have  aided  him  greatly.  When  he 
landed  on  the  water  at  Willtmjrhby  Spit  the 


impact  damaged  his  propeller,  but  he  proved 
that  it  was  possible  to  fly  from  a  ship  in 
safety. 

In  January,  1911,  Ely  flew  in  a  Curtiss 
biplane  from  a  field  near  San  Francisco  and 
landed  on  a  platform  built  on  the  deck  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania  anchored  in  the 
bay.  He  then  took  off  from  the  platform 
on  the  ship  and  landed  back  on  the  shore. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
operating  a  mail  service  to  ships  for  seven 
years  between  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  and  for  four  years  between  New 
Orleans,  and  Pilottown,  La.  The  Depart- 
ment plans  to  establish  the  same  sort  of 
service  for  expediting  transatlantic  mail,  both 
in-coming  and  out-going. 


ELY  — THE   FATHER  OF 
SHIP  -  SHORE  FLYING 

By  John  Collins 

THE  "jimmylegs"  on  the  U,  S.  S.  Birm- 
ingham lets  his  eyes  rove  over  the  fan- 
tastic thing  sprawled  from  the  for'ard  tur- 
rent  to  the  bow  and  swears  softly.  He  had 
labored  a  week  setting  up  the  damn  contrap- 
tion and  now  they  had  him  out  on  a  cold, 
foggy  day  to  fool  with  it ! 

Pointing  a  contemptuous  finger  at  it,  undu- 
lating there  like  a  Chinese  dragon,  he  roars: 
"Hey,  you  guys,  yank  the  tarpaulin  off  it 
and  one  of  you  go  tell  that  nut  she's  all 
ready  for  'im." 

Ten  or  twelve  gobs  move  forward  and  be- 
gin tugging  away  at  the  canvas.  One  steps 
over  to  a  hatchway,  thrusts  his  head  into  it, 
and  shouts : 

"Hey,  Mr.  Ely,  the  runway's  ready." 

In  reply  a   football  helmet  thrusts  itself 


above  the  deck,  followed  by  a  long,  slim  face, 
a  badly  smudged  linen  collar  of  the  "choker" 
variety,  and  a  shiny  norfolk  suit.  The  face 
veers  in  the  direction  of  the  jimmylegs,  nods, 
and  melts  into  a  smile.  But  the  jimmylegs 
continues  to  scowl. 

By  now  the  gobs  have  skinned  the  dragon 
of  its  canvas.  What  had  been  the  hump 
stands  revealed  as  a  large  canvas  box-kite 
freighted  in  the  middle  with  an  engine  and 
propeller.  Before  it  stretches  a  runway  of 
new  lumber  which  as  it  terminates  over  the 
ship's  bow  curls  upward  into  a  kind  of  grim 
smile. 

Mr.  Ely,  who  meanwhile  has  added  a  touch 
of  comedy  to  the  performance  by  turning  the 
football  helmet  about  so  that  its  back  drapes 
•down  over  his  forehead,  is  depositing  himself 
into  the  "flying  machine."  He  does  this  as 
carefully  as  if  he  were  sitting  into  the  lap 
of  the  gods.    He  is. 

"All  ready",  pipes  Mr.  Ely  above  the  tiny 
tattoo  of  the  little  engine.  The  gobs  retreat 
a  few  paces.  The  voice  of  the  engine  rises 
to  a  shrill  scream.  The  thing  flounders  off 
down  the  runway  taking  Mr.  Ely  with  it. 
Its  bumpy  progress  smoothens  into  a  glide. 
It  bounds  off  the  end  of  "the  runway  and 
disappears  below  the  bow  as  if  struck  down 
with  a  sledge  hammer. 

Surging  to  the  rail  the  gobs  are  con- 
fronted, not  with  a  tangle  of  bamboo  and 
canvas  bobbing  about  in  the  water,  but  with 
the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Ely  soaring  triumph- 
antly away  like  a  bird.  They  watch  until  he 
is  blotted  out  by  the  fog. 

"A  great  stunt,"  is  the  first  remark  to 
break  the  silence. 

"Yah,"  retorts  the  jimmylegs,  "but  what 
use  is  it?" 

Seventeen  years  later — it  was  in  November, 
1910  that  Eugene  Ely  made  this  first  flight 
from  ship  to  shore — that  question,  "What 
use  is  it?"  was  echoed  by  scoffers  on  the 
deck  of  the  Leviathan,  as  another  Iowan, 
Clarence  Chamberlin,  took  off  from  an  im- 
provised runway,  and  headed  for  Long 
Island.  But  this  time  an  tanswer  came 
promptly  and  in  a  way  that  even  the  most 
hard-headed  business  man  could  appreciate. 

The  Postal  authorities  announced  that  they 
considered  ship-to-shore  flights  practical  for 
expedited  handling  of  the  mails  and  would 
install  such  service  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
A  crazy  stunt  had  become  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

Back  in  1909  the  youth  destined  to  be  the 
father  of  this  innovation  was  roaming  Call* 
(Continned  on  page  332) 


Undc nvood  &  Underwood. 

Eugene  Ely  flying  in  1910  from  the  deck  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Birmingham  in  a  Curtiss  pusher. 


WACO  TEN — OX  5  MOTOR 


Learn  as  other  pilots  have 

—  the  value  of  buying  a  WACO  airplane 

Airplane  pilots  are  today  covering  innumerable  miles,  in  both  commercial  and 
pleasure  pursuits,  in  WACO  airplanes. 

They  chose  the  WACO  because  it  gave  them  more  performance  and  safety  fea- 
tures. Because  production  at  WACO  plants  assures  them  of  immediate  service 
on  replacements. 

The  New  WACO  Ten  surpasses  all  previous  models  in  style,  performance  and 
safety. 

Its  quick  take-off,  fast  climb,  high  top  speed  and  ease  with  which  it  does  all 
that  you  ask  of  it  in  the  air  makes  it  the  talk  of  Pilots  everywhere. 

Its  split-type,  hydraulic  shock  absorbing,  landing  gear  takes  all  the  unpleasant- 
ness out  of  landings. 

Its  sturdy  fuselage  and  wing  sections,  engineered  to  withstand  motors  from  90  to 
250  horse  power,  give  you  more  safety  than  ever  before. 

Ask  pilots  flying  WACO  or  for  the  name  of  our  nearest 
distributor  and  he  will  prove  WACO  superiority  to  you. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  ADVANCE  AIRCRAFT  COy  TROY,  OHIO 
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SHIP-TO-SHORE  FLYING 

{Continued  from  page  330) 

fomia  looking  for  a  job.  He  had  left  the 
security  of  a  comfortable  home  in  Davenport, 
Iowa.  Perhaps  it  is  more  correct  to  say 
that  Ely  was  looking  for  a  job  that  suited 
him.  Being  aggressive  and  friendly,  he  found 
jobs  in  general  easy  to  get. 

His  instinct  for  the  apparently  useless 
soon  pulled  him  into  automobile  racing. 
While  dallying  with  this  art  he  heard  of  a 
wealthy  sportsman  who  had  bought  a  flying- 
machine.  The  sportsman,  it  seems,  couldn't 
fly  the  thing  himself.  Within  an  hour  young 
Ely  was  offering  his  services. 

"I  suppose  you  know  all  about  flying,''  he 
was  asked. 

His  reply  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  next  day  he  essayed  an  exhibition  flight 
for  his  new  employer.  A  few  hours  after 
the  exhibition  opened  he  had  bought  the 
wreck  from  his  former  boss  for  fifty  dollars. 
With  such  parts  as  he  was  able  to  salvage 
he  put  together  another  machine.  A  mir- 
aculous period  of  self-tuition  and  necks  were 
craning  to  the  sputter  of  his  engine  at  cir- 
cuses and  fairs  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

He  now  invades  the  East.  An  aviation 
"meet"  is  scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1910 
at  Sheepshead  Bay.  Unlike  another  aerial 
Lochinvar  who  was  to  hurtle  in  out  of  the 
West  on  his  way  to  Paris  years  later,  young 
Ely  spanned  the  continent  in  a  passenger 
train.  Considering  his  finances,  Ely's  trip 
was  an  achievement  also. 


The  meet  opens  and  10,000  spectators  gap 
at  the  suicidal  antics  of  the  new  aviator 
from  the  Coast.  His  "dip  of  death"  elec- 
trifies them  with  a  new  thrill.  It  wasn't 
much  as  stunts  are  rated  now.  He  merely 
went  into  a  steep  glide  and  then  zoomed 
sharply.  But  with  an  engine  which  turned 
as  temperamentally  as  a  roulette  wheel,  the 
stunt  merited  its  title. 

Tingling  from  the  wine  of  applause  this 
youth  seeks  more  crowds  to  stupefy.  Gim- 
bel  Brothers,  he  hears  are  offering  $5,000 
to  the  first  man  who  will  fly  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia.  It  is  to  be  a  straightaway 
flight  with  no  thrills  and  so  does  not  draw 
him  so  strongly.  But  the  newspapers  rouse 
public  interest  in  it  and  Ely  enters.  He  fails 
to  finish.  Engine  trouble  brings  him  down 
soon  after  he  takes  off. 

Failure  could  have  but  one  effect  on  a 
youth  who  soared  victorious  without  an  in- 
structor from  the  wreck  of  the  first  flying 
machine  he  ever  saw.  He  hastens  to  enter 
the  Chicago  to  New  York  flight  arranged 
by  the  New  York  Times.  Nearly  every  avia- 
tor in  the  country  is  scheduled  to  compete. 
But  all  drop  out  for  one  reason  and  another 
just  before  the  appointed  date.  Ely  starts 
alone.  Twenty  minutes  after  he  takes  off 
his  engine  starts  to  miss.  He  noses  her  over 
hurriedly  and  makes  a  bad  landing,  bruising 
himself  and  damaging  the  machine.  Fever- 
ishly he  makes  repairs  and  tries  to  locate  his 
engine  trouble  because  as  the  papers  of  that 
day  put  it — "some  hours  of  the  precious  168 
allowed  by  the  judges  for  the  trip  had  al- 
ready elapsed." 


He  takes  off  again  but  once  more  is  forced 
down,  landing  this  time  in  a  ditch.  In  a 
frenzy  he  takes  off  for  the  third  time  but 
fate  and  a  piece  of  chewing  gum  discovered 
later  in  his  feed  line  have  decreed  that  he 
shall  not  finish.  Reluctantly  he  abandons 
the  flight,  having  travelled  22  miles  out  of 
Chicago  in  25  hours. 

Early  in  1911,  his  fateful  year,  Ely  is 
back  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Stunts  still  fasci- 
nates him.  On  January  18th  he  flies  from 
the  shore  and  lands  successfully  on  the  deck 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania  anchored  off 
San  Francisco. 

The  summer  finds  him  performing  the 
"dip  of  death"  again  at  fairs  and  circuses 
and  in  September  he  moves  on  to  Ohio  for 
a  small  meet  to  be  held  at  Canton.  On  the 
opening  day  he  is  gliding  down  to  a  landing 
as  Harry  Atwood  is  taking  off.  Their  wing- 
tips  brush  and  Ely  crashes.  Though  badly 
bruised  and  shaken  up  he  continues  his  daily 
flight  until  the  fair  ends. 

Two  weeks  later  he  is  to  make  his  last 
flight.  At  Macon,  Georgia,  10.000  people  see 
the  "dip  of  death"  suddenly  become  literal. 

Ely's  flying  career  was,  to  use  the  hack- 
neyed term,  meteoric.  It  ended  when  he  was 
only  twenty-six  years  old.  Less  than  three 
years  measure  the  time  between  his  first 
flight  in  California  and  his  last  in  Georgia. 
Few  of  his  contemporaries  would  admit  that 
those  three  years  were  anything  but  futile. 
Time,  however,  has  a  disconcerting  trick  of 
snatching  the  mask  of  futility  from  a  man's 
work  and  revealing  underneath  something 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  race. 


THE  Burnelli  type 
RB2  is  the  world's 
largest  passenger  air- 
plane. In  addition  to  a 
crew  of  three,  comfort- 
able seating  accommoda- 
tions are  provided  for 
thirty  passengers  in  a 
cabin  14  feet  wide,  6V2 
feet  high  and  16  feet 
long  in  an  airfoil  section 
fuselage.  Power  re- 
quired :  two  650  h.p. 
water  cooled  engines. 
Burnelli  types  of  mono- 
plane or  biplane  design. 


SOME  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  BURNELLI  TYPE: 

Accessible  multiple  engine  compartment  Fuselage  lift  reduces  landing  speed 

Extensive  reduction  of  head  resistance  Increased  capacity  of  the  fuselage 

Reduced  turning  moment  on  one  engine  Structural  efficiency  and  simplicity 


247  PARK  AVE 
NEW  YORK 
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Factory: 

HARTFORD. 
CONNECTICUT 
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Standard  Jl  airplanes — 


completely  rebuilt  and  recovered  with 
factory  rebuilt  OX  5  engines,  set  up,  test 
flown,  and  ready  for  fly-away  delivery .  .     $  1  0  0  0 


Standard  Jl  airplanes 


with  guaranteed  overhauled  Hisso  Model 

"A"  motors   $1500 

De  Haviland  Air  Mail  planes — 

with  Liberty  "12"  motors  . . .  $2500 

to  $5000 

Douglas  Air  Mail  planes — 

with  Liberty  "12"  motors  ...  $7500 


||  [TA  Factory  rebuilt  OX5  engines  ...$350 
1  l%j\J  Government  overhauled  OX5  engines . . .  $250 


LEARN  to  FLY 
$100 


Write  for  our 
new  catalogue 


ROBERTSON  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

St.  Louis  Flying  Field  Anglum,  Missouri 
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SUCCESS  OF  CONTRACT 
AIR  MAIL  ROUTES 

THE  tremendous  success  of  the  opera- 
tion of  twelve  contract  air  mail  routes 
throughout  the  United  States  during  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July,  1927,  in 
comparison  to  the  subsidized  routes  of  Eu- 
rope, is  shown  in  statistics  made  public 
recently  by  Postmaster  General  New. 
These  figures  show  that  for  the  month  of 
May  there  were  46,133  pounds  of  mail  car- 
ried on  these  routes,  for  which  the  contrac- 
tors received  $133,738.10.  For  the  month 
of  June  there  were  55,026  pounds  of  mail 
carried,  for  which  the  contractors  received 
$159,201.84,  while  for  July  there  were  53,521 
pounds  of  mail  carried  and  the  contractors 
were  paid  $155,183.95.  While  the  amount 
of  mail  carried  was  less  for  July  than  for 
June,  there  were  but  25  business  days  in 
the  month  of  July  as  against  26  for  the 
month  of  June,  which  accounts  for  the  ap- 
parent falling  off  in  postal  business. 

There  was  an  increase  of  16.3  per  cent  in 
the  business  of  the  twelve  contract  air  mail 
routes  for  the  month  of  July,  1927,  over 
that  for  the  month  of  May,  while  the  month 
of  June  showed  an  increase  of  19.3  per 
cent  in  business  on  these  routes  over  that 
of  May,  1927. 

Six  of  the  twelve  routes  in  the  United 
States,  Nos.  3,  5,  6,  8,  9  and  12  performed 
100  per  cent  service  during  the  month  of 


July,  according  to  the  figures  made  public 
by  the  Postmaster  General. 

Figures  made  public  by  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  Glover  show  that  the 
total  postal  matter  handled  by  seven  air 
mail  routes  operating  from  Bourget  field, 
Paris,  France,  for  the  month  of  March, 
1927,  amounted  to  less  than  800  pounds. 
For  the  month  of  April,  there  were  but 
1,282.60  pounds  of  mail  matter  handled 
through  this  field. 

For  the  month  of  July,  1927,  there  were 
10  routes  in  the  United  States  that  handled 
over  1,000  pounds  of  mail  matter,  while 
for  the  month  of  June  there  were  9  routes 
operated  showing  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds  of  mail  matter  carried  by  the  con- 
tract air  mail  lines. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  LEADERS 
FORM  ASSOCIATION 

/"VRGANIZATION  of  the  American  Air 
Transport  Association,  comprised  of 
all  operators  of  commercial  air  lines  in  the 
United  States,  was  effected  at  a  conference 
in  Chicago,  August  5th. 

Every  individual  or  corporation  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  commercial  airplanes  for 
the  transport  of  either  mail,  passengers  or 
express,  is  eligible  to  membership. 

Harris  M.  Hanshue,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Western  Air  Express,  Inc., 
was  the  unanimous   choice  of   the  airline 


Comparative  Statement  cf  Contact  Air  Mail  Routes,  May,  June  and  July,  1927 


Route   number,   termini   and  name 
of  contractor 


CAM —  1  Boston,  Mass. -New  York, 
N.  Y.  Colonial  Air  Trans- 
port, Inc  

CAM—  2  Chicago,  Ul.-St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Robertson  Aircraft  Corp. .  . . 

CAM—  3  Chicago,  IU.,Dallas,  Tex., 
National  Air  Transport, 
Inc  

CAM—  4  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah-Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Western  Air 
Express,  Inc  

CAM—  5  Elko,  Nev.-Pasco,  Wash., 
Walter  T.  Varney   

CAM—  6  Detroit,  Mich.-Cleveland,  O., 
Ford  Motor  Co  

CAM—  7  Detroit,  Mich.-Chicago,  111., 
Ford  Motor  Co  

CAM —  8  Seattle,  Wash. -Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Pacific  Air  Transport, 
Inc  

CAM—  9  Chicago,  111. -Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Northwest  Airways, 
Inc  

CAM— 11  Cleveland,  O.-Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Clifford  Ball   

CAM — 12  Cheyenne,  Wyo.-Pueblo,  Col. 

The  Colorado  Airways,  Inc. 


May 


June 


July 


Pounds 
Carried 

Pay  of 
Contractor 

Pounds 
Carried 

Pay  of 
Contractor 

Pounds 
Carried 

Pay  of 
Contractor 

1,590 

$  4,770.19 

2,603 

$  7,809.37 

2,232 

$  6,667.50 

2,363 

5,980.24 

3,856 

9,760.03 

2,940 

7,441.87 

9,460 

28,381.12 

10,542 

31,626.37 

9,499 

28,497.94 

15,213 

45,639.00 

17,120 

51.360.56 

17,390 

62,171.12 

4,304 

12,912.94 

5,392 

16,176.94 

5,503 

16,508.62 

172 

186.16 

235 

264.27 

128 

138.31 

913 

985.57 

982 

1,060.76 

1,063 

1,148.17 

5,325 

15,042.53 

6,131 

17,342.88 

6,708 

19,033.82 

2,157 

5,931.23 

2,730 

7,506.98 

2,505 

6,887.89 

1)763 

5,289.37 

1.992 

5,975.06 

2,025 

6,078.84 

2,873 

8,619.75 

3,443 

10,328.62 

3,537 

10,609.87 

40.1 3:i 

$133,738.10 

55.026 

$159,201.84 

53,521 

$155,183.95 

operators  as  first  president  of  this  organi- 
zation. T.  Clifford  Ball,  operator  of  the 
Cleveland-Youngstown-Pittsburgh  air  route, 
was  named  vice-president  and  Willard  G. 
Herron,  vice-president  and  traffic  manager 
of  the  Boeing  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  was 
chosen  secretary-treasurer. 

These  officers  hail  respectively  from  Los 
Angeles,  Pittsburgh  and  San  Francisco.  Di- 
rectors of  the  newly  organized  body  include 
Colonel  Paul  Henderson,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  National  Air  Transport, 
Inc.,.  Chicago  ;  George  Tidmarsh  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  vice-president  of  Boeing  Air 
Transport ;  Major  William  B.  Robertson, 
St.  Louis,  head  of  Robertson  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration ;  G.  S.  Childs,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Pitcairn  Aviation,  Inc., 
Philadelphia ;  General  John  F.  O'Ryan  of 
New  York,  president  and  general  manager 
of  Colonial  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  and  Wal- 
ter T.  Varney  of  San  Francisco,  operator 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  Pasco, 
Washington,  air  route. 


BIDS  FOR  AIR  MAIL 

*TPHE  following  eight  bidders  contested  for 
*  three  new  air  mail  routes,  bids  for 
which  were  opened  in  the  office  of  Post- 
master General  New  on  August  18th : 

Atlanta,  Ga.  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  Via  Birmingham 
and  Mobile,  Ala. 

Bidder               Amount  No.  &  Type  of  Plane 

Embry  -  Riddle    Co.,  5  (Whirlwind  Waco); 

Cincinnati                  $2.91  3  in  reserve. 

Pitcairn      Aviation  5  (Pitcairn);  3  in  re- 
Co,,  Phila                  2.47  serve. 

La.    Airways,    Inc.,  4  (Ryan  &  Hisso) ;  2 

New  Orleans             2.00  in  reserve. 

St.    Tammany    Gulf  5  (Waco  &  Fokker) ;  3 

Coast    Airways,  in  reserve. 

New  Orleans   1.75 

Arthur   E.   Cambas,  4  (Douglas   &  1  Sea- 
New  Orleans            2.95  plane);  2  in  reserve. 

Chicago,  Illinois  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Via 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Central  Airways,  3  (Stinson) ;   1   in  re- 

Inc.,  Indianapolis  .  $2.48  serve. 
Embry  -  Riddle   Co.,  4  (Whirlwind  Waco); 

Cincinnati    1.47        2  in  reserve. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  to  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Robertson     Aircraft  8  (D.  H.  4);  4  in  re- 

Corp'n,  St.  Louis.,  $3.00  serve. 

N.A.T.  TAKES  OVER 
N.  Y.  u  CHICAGO  ROUTE 

*TpHE  National  Air  Transport  Company 
■7  will  take  over  the  running  of  the  New 
York  to  Chicago  air  mail  service,  now  oper- 
ated by  the  Government,  beginning  Septem- 
best  1st.  The  route  will  be  known  as  Num- 
ber C.  A.  M.  17.  Express  will  also  be  car- 
ried on  this  route. 


YOUR  LAST  CHANCE  TO  BUY 

WAR  SURPLUS 

LeRHONE  aircooled  engines 

(Type  JB  -  1 10  h.p.  -  Develop  127  h.p.  Actual  -  Weight  340  lbs.) 

ONLY  A  FEW  LEFT— WHILE  THEY  LAST— $75.00  Each  f.  o.  b.  Cars 

For  Airplanes,  Air  Sleighs,  Air  Boats,  etc.— Guaranteed  Complete  and  Serviceable 
Wire  your  order  to     TIPS  &  SMITH,  INC.,        Houston,  Texas. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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FLYING  SUITS 

Hookless  Fastener  Types 

HELMETS 

Army  and  Navy  Types 

For  all  weather  — 
all  altitudes 

To  Standard  specifi- 
cations or  your  own 
design. 


SPECIAL 
HELMETS 


WIND 
CONES 


FACE 
MASKS 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
Address,  Aviation  Equipment  Dept. 

CANVAS-LEATHER 
SPECIALTY  COMPANY 


755-757  Cass  St. 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


S.S.White 
Flexible  Shafts  % 

Sor  i 

Tachometer  Driving  j 

and  other 

Power  Transmission 

{  Made  by  the  largest  producer  \ 
\  of*  steel  wire  flexible  shajt  y 

The  S.S.WhiteDentalMfg.Co. 

Industrial  Division 
15a  West  4*nd  St.     NewYork,  N.Y. 

k 


S.S.WHITE 
FLEXIBLE 
SHAFTS 


Wite  fot  this  book ' 
Sent  free  on  request 

4-" 


HEENAN  AIRCRAFT  REPAIR  DEPOT 

HEENAN  AIRPORT  -  (5  miles  west  of  town)  -  STREATOR,  ILL. 


AIRCRAFT  REPAIRED  and  CONDITIONED 

to  satisfy  official  inspection 


In  charge  of  JEROME  LEDERER 

formerly  Aeronautical  Engineer  U.  S.  Air  Mail  Service 
with  staff,  late  of  Maywood  Air  Mail  Repair  Depot 


WINTER  STORAGE  PROVIDED  FOR  SHIPS 

Department  of  Commerce  Medical  Examinations  Available 

SPECIAL  DEVICES  INSTALLED         Fast  RYAN  for  field  repair  work 

2 -bay  ships  converted  into  single  bay  ships  or  monoplanes 
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BOSTON  AIR  NEWS 

By  G.  W.  Hamblin 
iOM'BININiG  forces  with  the  annual 
New  England  Radio  Exposition,  the 
second  aviation  show  in  Boston  since  the 
World  War  will  be  held  in  the  Mechanics 
Building  September  26  to  October  1st  in- 
clusive. Approved  by  the  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America,  Inc., 
an  impressive  list  of  commercial  airplane 
and  parts  manufacturers  have  taken  exhibi- 
tion space. 

Planes  to  be  shown  will  include  the  Hess, 
Waco,  Travel  Air,  Driggs  Dart,  Swallow, 
Ryan,  Consolidated,  Vought,  Stinson,  Kin- 
ner  and  Douglas.  Accessories  include  the 
famous  "airafts"  used  by  Byrd  and  the 
ctew  of  the  "America",  parachutes,  airport 
floodlights,  boundary  lights,  propellers,  fly- 
ing equipment,  etc.  Pratt  and  Whitney 
have  taken  space  for  their  latest  model 
"Wasp"  and  "Hornet"  motors  and  Wright 
is  expected  to  show  a  record-breaking 
"Whirlwind".  Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys  will 
be  represented  in  the  booth  of  Air  Service 
of  New  England,  Inc.,  their  Boston  agents. 
Aero  Digest  will  have  an  attractive  dis- 
play and  will  have  men  on  hand  to  assist 
exhibitors  in  any  way  possible. 

Attendance  at  the  annual  radio  show  has 
averaged  from  80,000  to  100,000  during 
each  of  the  six  annual  shows  since  the 
war.  With  the  addition  of  a  whole  exposi- 
tion hall  devoted  to  aviation  it  is  expected 
to  set  a  new  attendance  figure.  Army  search- 
lights will  play  into  the  sky  from  the  hall 
by  night.  Daily  demonstration  flights  will 
be  made  over  the  city  from  the  Boston  Air- 
port. September  30th  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  William  MacCracken  will  ad- 
dress an  aviation  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler  to  which,  among  others,  will  be  invited 
the  delegates  to  the  aviation  conference  be- 
ing held  that  day  by  the  New  England 
Council. 

On  Saturday  before  the  aviation  exposi- 
tion a  model  airplane  contest  will  be  held 
on  Boston  Common,  winning  planes  to  be 
displayed  at  the  show.  A  "flown  cover  con- 
test" for  air  mail  cancellation  collectors  will 
also  feature  the  show. 

Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd  has  agreed 
to  place  a  number  of  trophies  of  his  North 
Pole  and  transatlantic  flights  in  a  booth  at 
the  exposition.  Lieutenant  Albert  Hegen- 
berger  hopes  to  fly  to  Boston  to  personally 
direct  the  Army's  display  of  aircraft  and 
aircraft  instruments. 

The  United  States  Navy  has  agreed  to 
send  two  service  planes  and  fifteen  models 
of  naval  aircraft  with  photographs  illus- 
trating the  development  of  flying  in  the 
Navy. 

THE  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
begun  to  raise  a  prize  of  $25,000  for 
the  first  flyer  to  land  in  Boston  from  Eu- 
rope. Various  dignitaries  of  Boston  have 
been  appointed  trustees.  Lieut.  Comdr. 
Byrd  and  Lieut.  Albert  Hegenberger  are 
among  those  appointed.  To  date,  the  fund 
is  half  raised,  and  will  be  completed  before 
any  of  the  boys  overseas  take  off  to  fly  west- 
ward for  America. 


A.  L.  MacClain,  Boston  Airport  Corp. 


THE  Boston  Airport  Corporation,  New 
England  photographers  for  Fairchild, 
have  done  a  lot  of  work  around  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  making  trips  to  Col.  Green's 
new  airdrome  at  South  Dartmouth,  Wor- 
cester, Lowell,  where  the  proposed  flying 
field  is  to  be  built,  and  North  Chelmsford, 
to  say  nothing  about  innumerable  photogra- 
phic trips  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Opera- 
tions Manager  Billings  has  added  ten  new 
members  to  the  school  roster  again  this 
month. 

THE  Boston  Airport  Corp.  is  called  on 
for  various  uses  of  the  airplanes  it 
owns,  but  the  first  time  one  of  the  ships 
was  used  on  an  errand  of  mercy  was  August 
5th,  when  Dr.  Charles  Sziklas,  noted  sur- 
geon of  Boston,  came  into  the  field  with 
the  request  that  he  be  flown  to  Nantucket 
on  an  emergency  case.  There  was  a  four- 
year-old  boy  down  there  whose  appendix 
had  burst,  and  the  only  thing  that  would 
save  him  was  the  speedy  arrival  of  Dr. 
Sziklas. 

A.  L.  MaaClain,  instructor  in  the  Cor- 
poration's school  of  flying,  was  detailed  to 
take  the  doctor  down  in  an  OXX-6  Travel 
Air.  At  6.15  p.m.  the  ship  left,  and  an  hour 
and  forty  minutes  later  was  landing  at 
Siasconsett,  where  the  Airport  Corp.  oper- 
ates a  field. 

The  operation  was  performed,  and  was 
successful,  the  doctor  claiming  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  use  of  the  plane,  the 
boy  would  have  died.  MacClain  flew  Szik- 
las back  the  next  morning. 

ASTINSON-DETROITER  biplane  was 
sold  to  the  Pioneer  Instrument  Co.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Pioneer's  Whirlwind 
Travel  Air  was  taken  in  exchange.  This 
Travel  Air  has  a  sort  of  national  flavor, 
having  won  the  Ford  Reliability  Tour  in 
1926,  and  having  taken  several  prizes  in  the 
National  Air  Races  at  Philadelphia  last 
Fall.  The  Corporation  is  using  it  for  pas- 
senger hops  and  cross-country  work,  and 
may  enter  it  in  the  New  York  to  Spokane 
Air  Derby. 

*T*HE  persistence  of  fog  at  Nantucket 
-*-  during  the  past  six  weeks  caused  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Boston-Nantucket  Air 
line  operated  by  the  corporation. 


TULSA  AIR  NEWS 

By  P.  H.  Dixon 

pLANS  for  a  $500,000  aerial  navigation 
company  with  headquarters  in  Tulsa  and 
with  the  entire  southwest  included  in  its 
potential  field  of  operation  have  been  an- 
nounced by  Frank  Matchett  of  the  Ex- 
change National  bank  of  Tulsa.  While  or- 
ganization of  the  new  firm  has  not  been 
completed,  it  is  understood  in  Tulsa  that 
ample  financial  backing  is  available  for  the 
venture. 

The  plan  of  operation  of  the  new  firm, 
according  to  Matchett,  will  be  to  inaugurate 
aerial  transportation  lines  with  planes  run- 
ning on  regular  schedule  betwen  Tulsa  and 
St.  Louis,  Tulsa  and  Amarillo,  Texas,  and 
possibly  lines  to  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  and  Kansas  City.  Spur  lines  to  oil 
production  centers  in  the  mid-continent  field 
and  special  freight  and  passenger  service  out 
of  Tulsa  also  will  be  included  in  the  opera- 
tion plan,  Matchett  said :  Tulsa  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  no  direct  air  mail  connection 
with  any  of  the  large  air  mail  lines. 

The  establishment  of  the  aerial  navigation 
company  is  expected  to  write  an  unusual 
page  in  the  financial  history  of  Tulsa.  Close- 
ly associated  with  Matchett  in  the  project 
is  Col.  P.  J.  Hurley,  vice-president  of  the 
First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Tulsa,  a 
subsidiary  company  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Tulsa.  The  Exchange  National 
Bank  represented  by  Matchett  and  the  First 
National  Bank  represented  by  Hurley  long 
have  been  hitter  rivals  in  southwestern  finan- 
cial circles. 

/"ORGANIZATION  of  the  Southwest 
Ryan  Airlines,  Inc.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $25,000,  has  been  completed  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.  The  firm  has  the  Oklahoma  agency 
for  Ryan  monoplanes.  Delivery  on  the  first 
plane  is  expected  about  September  15th. 

R.  F.  Garland,  Tulsa  oil  man  and  dis- 
coverer of  the  great  Seminole  oil  pool,  is 
president  and  main  stockholder  in  the  new 
company.  John  Wheeler,  Tulsa  attorney, 
is  secretary.  William  T.  Campbell,  Tulsa,  is 
vice-president  and  general  manager. 

r)LANS  for  an  international  air  meet  in 
*  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  some  time  in  October 
are  being  worked  out  by  Frank  Phillips, 
Bartlesville  oil  man.  Phillips  was  the  finan- 
cial backer  of  Art  Goebel  whose  Travel  Air 
plane  "Woolaroc"  won  the  Dole  Hawaiian 
flight  prize. 

Phillips  has  announced  that  he  personally 
will  offer  $25,000  in  cash  prizes  for  contest- 
ing aviators  and  that  cups  and  other  tro- 
phies will  be  provided. 

'T'ESTS  of  aviation  gasoline  will  be  made 
*  in  Tulsa  at  the  International  Petroleum 
Exposition,  September  24  to  October  1.  The 
various  fuels  developed  by  natural  gasoline 
manufacturers  and  refiners  will  be  tried  out 
on  a  calibrated  test  motor  mounted  on  a 
block  and  by  actual  flying.  The  formula  for 
the  most  efficient  gasoline  found  after  the 
tests  have  been  completed  will  be  made  public 
in  order  that  other  refiners  may  develop 
similar  fuels. 
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Constructive  total  loss 
Accidental  Damage 
Fire,  Tornado,  Theft 
Cargo  {direct  and  liability) 
Damage  to  ground  property 


Life  insurance 
Public  liability 
Property  Damage 
Passenger  liability 
Personal  Accident 
Com  pensation 


Insurances  supplied  aggregate 
over  $750,000   per  aircraft 

LOWEST  RATES 
BROADEST  COVERAGE 
HIGHEST  INDEMNITIES 

Policies  have  been  written  since  1912  and  among  others  for  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  Boeing  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  Colonial  Air 
Transport,  Inc.,  National  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  Western  Air  Ex- 
press, Inc.,  Robertson  Aircraft  Corp.,  Colorado  Airways,  Inc., 
Northwest  Airways,  Walter  T.  Varncy,  Inc.,  Southern  Dusting 
Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit,  Stout  Air  Services,  Inc..  Bos- 
ton Airport  Corp.,  American  Railway  Express,  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys,  Fairchild  Flying  Corp.,  Pacific 
Marine  Airways,  Pitcairn  Aviation,  Inc.,  Andian  National  Corp., 
United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Hamilton  Maxwell, 
Inc.,  Pulitzer  and  other  race  meetings,  Universal  Motion  Picture 
Corp.,  Fox  Film  Corp.,  The  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the 
Promotion  of  Aeronautics,  Inc.,  and  many  others  including  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and  other  leaders  in  aviation. 

BARBER  &  BALDWIN,  INC. 

Underwriting  Agents 

53  5  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City- 

Tel.  Vanderbilt  10111 


THE  B.  B.  T. 
FLASHING 
BEACON 


\ 


Should  be  installed  on 
every  airport.  Its  coded 
flash,  in  comparison  with 
other  surrounding  lights 
is  quickly  distinguished, 
— providing  definite  and 
accurate  location  of  the 
field. 

Each  flash  is  visible  from 
every  direction  and  every 
angle. 

The  greater  frequency 
and  longer  period  of  visi- 
bility of  the  flash  makes 
this  economical  beacon 
the  ideal  airport  installa- 
tion. 


Our  Catalog  of  Aviation  Lighting  Equip- 
ment gladly  mailed  on  request. 


B.BT  Corporation  of  America 


y 


JONES 

TACHOMETERS 


STANDARD 

EQUIPMENT 


ON 


BOEING 
BUHL 
HAMILTON 
HESS 


RYAN 
SIKORSKY 
STINSON 
TRAVEL  AIR 


KREIDER-REISNER 
PITCAIRN 


WACO 
YACKEY 


JONES  TACHOMETERS 
are  the  accepted  standard  of 
the  American  aircraft  industry 

CONSOLIDATED 
INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA,  Inc. 

41  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City 
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r)Y  early  fall  it  is  expected  that  three 
"  passenger-carrying  airlines  will  be  op- 
erating through  the  Southwest  with  Dallas 
the  terminus  of  two  of  them.  It  has  already 
been  announced  that  the  National  Air  Trans- 
port will  put  in  operation  a  passenger  ser- 
vice between  Dallas  and  Chicago  in  Sep- 
tember. Stops  will  be  made  at  intervening 
points.  Dallas  will  be  on  the  Denver-New 
Orleans  Line  which  will  be  put  in  opera- 
tion within  a  couple  of  months.  The  latest 
announcement  made  by  Jack  Frye  of  the 
Aero  Corporation  of  California  upon  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Ft.  Worth,  is  that  Dallas  will 
'be  the  terminus  of  the  Los  Angeles-Dallas 
Line.  Planes  will  run  from  Los  Angeles 
to  El  Paso  and  other  planes  will  be  used  on 
the  El  Paso-Dallas  run.  Stops  will  prob- 
ably be  made  at  El  Paso,  Breckenridge,  Abi- 
lene, Sweetwater,  Big  Springs,  Ft.  Worth 
and  Dallas. 

"T^ALLAS  is  to  have  an  airplane  factory. 

Organization  is  now  being  effected  and 
a  factory  site  will  be  chosen  in  the  near 
future.  Ernest  R.  Tennant,  vice-president 
of  the  Dallas  Trust  and  Savings  bank,  Col. 
William  E.  Easterwood,  jr.,  donor  of  the 
$25,000  Dallas-Hong-Kong  flight  prize,  and 
others  are  behind  the  new  company  which 
will  have  a  capitalization  of  at  least  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  An  aviation  engineer  from  De- 
troit is  planning  the  new  plane. 


AIR  EXPRESS  SERVICE 

BEGINNING  September  1st,  the  follow- 
ing  air  mail  routes  in  addition  to  carry- 
ing the  mail  will  become  express  freight  car- 
riers for  the  American  Railway  Express 
Company : 

Colonial  Air  Transport,  New  York-Bos- 
ton route ;  National  Air  Transport,  New 
York-Chicago  and  Chicago-Dallas  routes. 
Boeing  Air  Transport,  Chicago-San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Western  Air  Express,  Los  An- 
geles-Salt Lake  City,  will  carry  express  soon 
after  the  first  of  the  month. 


Love  Field,  Dallas,  Texas,  now  the  municipal  airport. 


DALLAS  AIR  NEWS 

By  Mont  Hurst 

CONTRACTS  for  the  new  air  mail  lines 
between  Dallas  and  Galveston  and  Dal- 
las and  Laredo  have  been  secured  by  Seth 
Barwise  of  Ft.  Worth.  Mr.  Barwise  bid 
$2.98  a  pound  for  each  line.  The  Dallas- 
Galveston  line  will  include  service  to  Hous- 
ton, and  the  Dallas-Laredo  line  will  include 
service  to  Waco,  Austin,  and  San  Antonio. 
It  was  first  thought  that  Ft.  Worth  would 
be  the  northern  terminus  of  the  new  lines 
but  as  Dallas  is  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Chicago  line  it  was  thought  best  to 
avoid  confusion  and  have  the  terminus  here. 
It  is  planned  to  begin  service  in  about  three 
months.  After  the  Dallas-Chicago  line  be- 
gins its  night  flying  the  two  lines  will  be 
connected.  It  is  expected  that  Mexican 
officials  will  soon  start  an  air  mail  line  from 
Laredo  to  Mexico  City  and  the  new  line 
will  give  service  in  connection  with  that 
one. 

A CROWD  of  10,000  persons  witnessed 
the  unveiling  on  August  7th  of  the 
Dallas  Spirit,  Captain  Bill  Erwin's  Swal- 
low— Wright-motored  monoplane  in  which 
he  intended  to  fly  from  Dallas  to  Hong 
Kong  for  the  Easterwood  $25,000  prize,  and 
around  the  world. 

Governor  Dan  Moody,  who  flew  from 
Ft.  Worth  to  Dallas  for  the  event  deliv- 
ered the  dedicatory  address  and  Fred  F. 
Florence  was  spokesman  for  the  group  of 
Dallas  sponsors.  Headed  by  Karl  Hoblit- 
zelle  as  president  of  the  incorporated  group, 
the  sponsors  associated  with  The  Dallas 
News  and  The  Dallas  Journal  are :  Arthur 
L.  Kramer,  John  W.  Carpenter,  Julius 
Schepps,  C.  R.  Miller,  Fred  F.  Florence,  J. 
Perry  Burrus,  Phil  T.  Prather,  W.  H.  L. 
McCourtie,  Otto  Herold,  E.  Gordon  Perry 
and  R.  A.  Crawford. 

Colonel  W.  E.  Easterwood,  jr.,  donor  of 
the  Dallas-Hong  Kong  prize.  Captain  Er- 
win  and  his  wife  took  part  in  the  program. 
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MIAMI  AIR  NEWS 

By  Norma  A.  Davis 
T7ORMAL  possession  of  the  site  for  a  sea- 
■*■  plane  port  on  Causeway  Island  has  been 
given  to  the  city  of  Miami  with  the  signing 
of  a  $1  a  year  lease.  The  strip  contains 
about  three  and  one-half  acres  of  land  now 
being  filled  in.  It  is  the  first  island  east 
of  the  Miami  mainland  on  the  Venetian 
way. 

/GREATER  Miami  Airport  association  is 
now  working  toward  the  goal  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  an  international  air- 
port. The  association,  temporary  officers 
of  which  were  elected  for  two  months  at  a 
meeting  of  city  officials,  aviation  authorities 
and  club  leaders,  has  as  its  honorary  presi- 
dent, Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  pioneer  aviator  and 
inventor,  and  a  resident  of  Miami.  B.  B. 
Freeland,  member  of  the  city  aviation  board, 
is  president. 

Directors  include  the  mayors  of  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Dade  county,  presidents 
of  the  Chambers  of  'Commerce,  bankers, 
editors  and  prominent  business  men. 

Gar  Wood,  nationally  known  speed  boat 
racer  and  a  winter  president  of  Miami 
Beach  whose  brother  is  to  attempt  a  trans- 
atlantic flight  from  London,  Canada,  to  Lon- 
don, England,  is  one  of  the  members. 

T?ORMER  service  pilots  in  Miami  are 
organizing  the  Miami  Aviation  club,  a 
non-profit  organization  which  has  as  its  aims 
the  instruction  of  prospective  fliers  and  the 
promotion  of  the  city's  aeronautical  inter- 
ests. According  to  plans  of  K.  W.  Pratt 
and  Lieut.  Donald  Davis,  former  naval 
fliers,  Paul  Latham,  former  marine  corps 
pilot,  and  Captain  Willingham,  formerly  of 
the  army  air  corps,  the  aviation  courses  will 
lead  to  a  club  diploma  and  subsequently  a 
pilot's  license  from  the  aviation  branch,  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Small  initiation 
fees  will  be  charged.  The  club  will  begin 
its  activities  with  seaplanes,  later  extending 
the  instructions  to  land  planes. 

'TVHE  Miami  Flying  Club  was  organized 
recently  at  a  meeting,  directed  by  Ewing 
Easter,  temporary  chairman,  and  attended 
by  former  pilots  of  commercial,  army  and 
naval  planes.  The  gathering  included  B.  B. 
Freeland,  president  of  the  Greater  Miami 
Airport  association,  and  J.  E.  Yonge,  chair- 
man of  the  Miami  air  board. 


OCALA  FLYING  FIELD 

/^VCALA  FLYING  FIELD  was  estab- 
lished  the  first  of  the  year  by  H.  J. 
Chiddix  and  Freddie  Lund.  The  field  lies 
just  one  mile  due  west  of  the  water  tank 
in  the  city.  This  tank  has  OCALA  set  forth 
on  a  huge  electric  sign  on  three  sides  and 
is  easily  located.  The  Ocala  Motor  Com- 
pany, local  Ford  dealer,  has  painted  the  word 
OCALA  in  large  letters  with  an  arrow  point- 
ing to  the  north  on  the  roof  of  their  build- 
ing. The  flying  field  is  very  popular  with 
commercial  pilots  as  it  is  the  midway  point 
between  Jacksonville  and  Tampa.  Gas,  oil, 
and  water  can  be  secured  at  the  field  and 
expert  repair  service  is  available  from  town. 
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ROLLING  STEEL 
DOORS 


Hangar  No.  1 
Buffalo  Air  Port 

William  E.  Arthur  Company 
Engineers  and  Builders 


.,=!  .1...  '.JHH 


Modern  Equipment  is  a  Vital  Necessity  for  Hangars 

Wilson  rolling  steel  aoors  mumpiy-operatea  Dy  electric  motors,  economical  and  foolproof, 
should  be  standard  on  all  hangars  designed  to  give  maximum  service. 
Pressing  a  button  raises  or  lowers  all  curtains  simultaneously. 

Coiling  overhead,  out  of  the  way,  giving  unobstructed  opening — save  time  and  temper.  Ships 
can  always  get  away  on  schedule. 

Send  for  details  and  data  before  proceeding  with  your  design 

THE  J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION,  11  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City  ILSSSS'tLSKS 


DOPES 
PIGMENTED  DOPES 
VARNISHES  ENAMELS 


TITAN  INC 


REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK 


TITANINE,  Inc.  Contractors  to 

Union,    Union   County,   N.   J.  U.  S.  Government 
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MILWAUKEE  AIR  NEWS 

By  H.  H.  Steeley 
«  JUNK  the  flying  crates." 

**  That's  the  plan  Milwaukee  has  under 
way  to  curb  further  accidents  in  which 
faulty  planes  have  been  to  blame.  Carl  Herz- 
feld,  chairman  of  the  air  service  committee 
of  the  city,  and  Thomas  F.  Hamilton,  airplane 
manufacturer,  have  plans  completed  whereby 
every  aviator  will  cooperate  with  the  city 
and  county  in  doing  away  with  unworthy 
planes.  All  pilots  will  be  expected  to  be 
licensed  before  carrying  passengers.  Avia- 
tors here  have  agreed  on  the  plan  and  about 
a  dozen  planes  will  be  affected  by  the  plan. 

There  is  no  law  here  to  ban  risky  flying, 
but  it  is  expected  that  every  pilot  will  abide 
by  an  agreement  with  the  city  to  take  no 
risks.  If  this  plan  does  not  carry  however, 
then  officials  will  proceed  to  obtain  county 
legislation  forcing  planes  and  pilots  to  be 
licensed. 

FRED  PABST,  wealthy  Milwaukeean,  has 
offered  an  $80,000  tract  of  land  at  Ocon- 
omowoc  to  the  government  as  an  emergency 
landing  field  for  air  mail  purposes  at  a  rental 
of  $1  a  year.  Mr.  Pabst  also  has  offered  to 
defray  the  expenses  in  the  erection  of  a  giant 
air  beacon  on  the  field. 

QO  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  aviation 
^  in  Milwaukee  in  the  last  few  months, 
and  especially  since  the  reception  of  Lieut. 
Lester  Maitland  and  Lieut.  Albert  Hegen- 
berger,  of  Pacific  flight  fame,  that  the  city 
has  decided  on  the  organization  of  an  air 
board.  This  board  will  be  composed  of  men 
actively  interested  in  aeronautics  and  experi- 
enced as  flyers  to  pass  on  air  regulations  the 
city  and  county  proposes  for  the  future  and 
to  supervise  the  operations  of  the  county 
and  municipal  airport. 

Milwaukee  has  formally  opened  its  lake 
front  airport  and  it  has  been  named  Maitland 
Field  in  honor  of  the  Pacific  flight  hero,  who 
was  born  and  reared  here.  The  field  is  on 
the  lake  front  seven  blocks  from  the  heart 
of  the  city  and  within  four  blocks  of  the 
post-office.  It  has  two  runways,  one  running 
east  and  west  and  the  other  north  and  south. 
More  land  will  be  added  when  the  shore  line 
is  filled  in  by  the  first  of  next  year.  It  is 
expected  that  Dan  Kiser,  former  air  mail 
pilot  and  airplane  manufacturer,  will  he  in 
charge  of  the  airport.  Steel  hangars  are  now 
under  construction. 

OEVFRAL  flying  organizations  have 
^  sprung  up  here  in  the  last  two  months, 
some  formed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  fly- 
ing and  providing  aerial  taxis  while  others 
permit  former  flyers,  through  a  contribution 
or  assessment,  to  keep  their  hand  in  at  the 
stick.  The  Phoenix  Aircraft  Corp.  has  pur- 
chased a  Hess  Bluebird  and  has  engaged 
Frank  Kohaust  as  pilot.  This  organization 
will  do  air  taxi  work  and  instruct  student  fly- 
ers. The  Milwaukee  Air  Transit  operates  a 
Canuck  and  Swallow  planes  with  C.  C.  Cham- 
berlain and  Lester  Holubeck  as  pilots.  This 
outfit  also  instructs  in  flying  and  carries  on 
aerial  photographic  work  as  well  as  passen- 
ger service  to  any  point  in  the  state.  The 


F.  W.  Dalrymple,  pres.  Atlantic  Airways. 


Milwaukee  Fliers,  Inc.,  has  been  organized 
with  an  exclusive  membership  of  ten,  each 
of  the  members  being  flyers  or  former  flyers. 
With  a  Canuck  plane  these  men  fly  for  their 
own  enjoyment  only. 

*npHE  Alonzo  Cudworth  post  of  the 
American  Legion  is  sponsoring  a  state- 
wide air  tour  for  the  first  of  September, 
which  will  take  a  flight  of  twelve  planes  to 
the  leading  cities  and  towns  of  Wisconsin  to 
promote  aerial  education.  Each  of  the  planes 
will  represent  an  industry  of  Milwaukee. 
The  tour  will  last  about  three  weeks. 
Lieut.  Lester  J.  Maitland  and  Maj.  Herbert 
A.  Dargue,  Pan-American  flight  commander, 
have  endorsed  the  tour  and  commended  its 
obj  ect. 

CO  successful  has  the  Hamilton  all-metal 
k-'  monoplane  proven  itself,  having  placed 
second  in  the  Ford  Reliability  tour,  that 
Thomas  F.  Hamilton,  its  manufacturer  and 
president  of  the  Hamilton  Metalplane  Com- 
pany, is  now  laying  the  path  to  manufacture 
these  planes  at  a  selling  price  of  about 
$15  000.  At  the  same  time  it  is  expected  he 
will  move  his  factory  to  Detroit,  having 
failed  to  gain  financial  support  here.  Re- 
moval of  this  factory  necessarily  will  force 
removal  of  the  Hamilton  propeller  factory 
also.  The  metal  plane  "Maiden  Milwaukee," 
which  took  part  in  the  Ford  tour,  has  been 
equipped  with  pontoons  for  experiments  on 
the  lake  here.  Randolnh  Page,  veteran  air- 
mail pilot,  is  chief  pilot  for  Hamilton. 

*TpHE   Northwest   Airways,  ,  Inc.,  of  St. 

*■  Paul,  operating  the  Twin  Cities-Chicago 
air  mail  route,  has  inaugurated  passenger 
service  in  conjunction  with  its  mail  flights 
and  Col.  L.  H.  Brittin,  general  manager, 
has  announced  that  the  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  so  far  have  far  exceeded  expec- 
tations. The  fare  from  Minneapolis  to 
Chicago  is  $40,  with  proportionate  fares  to 
St.  Paul,  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee.  The 
company  expects  to  open  up  a  passenger  ser- 
vice between  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  this  fall. 
Charles  "Speed"  Holman  is  chief  pilot.  The 
company  is  using  Stinson-Detroiter  planes. 


ATLANTIC  AIRWAYS 
FLYING  COURSE 

'TP  HE  flying  course  offered  by  the  Atlantic 
Airways,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  is  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive.  It  is  patterned 
primarily  after  the  Navy  Course  at  Pensa- 
cola,  but,  in  its  adaption  to  civilian  needs, 
the  purely  military  subjects  have  been 
omitted.  Flight  instruction  is  worked  out 
on  a  schedule  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  average  student  will  be  ready  for  "solo" 
flight  after  eight  hours  of  dual  instruction. 
The  plan  is  elastic,  however,  and  every  stu- 
dent is  treated  individually. 

At  first  the  lessons  are  of  30-minute  pe- 
riods. As  the  student  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  air  the  time  is  increased — but  never 
for  longer  than  60  minutes.  The  student 
always  has  the  same  instructor  who  is  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  for  signs  of  fatigue 
and  -who  immediately  will  end  the  lesson 
for  the  day  should  the  student  become  dull 
and  unresponsive.  After  each  lesson  the 
student  enters  his  time  in  his  individual 
log  book  which  is  certified  by  the  instructor. 

The  school  operates  only  equipment  li- 
censed by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
all  of  the  instructors  hold  transport  licenses 
according  to  law.  Therefore,  before  enroll- 
ing, a  student  must  pass  a  physical  exam- 
ination before  a  surgeon  designated  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  file  an  ap- 
plication for  a  student  pilot's  license. 

A  ground  course  is  run  in  conjunction 
with  the  flying  course  so  that  the  prospec- 
tive pilot  will  know  not  only  the  necessary 
field  routine  but  also  have  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  planes  and  engines  to  pass 
the  theoretical  part  of  his  pilot's  license  ex- 
amination. 

A  course  also  is  provided  for  the  busi- 
ness man,  which  is  arranged  so  that  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  outside  of  business  hours. 

The  equipment  of  the  Atlantic  Airways 
consists  of  new  Alexander  Eaglerock  planes. 


VAN  LEAR  BLACK'S 
EAST  INDIAN  TOUR 

V/TR.  VAN  LEAR  BLACK,  proprietor  of 
1V1  -pjte  Ba\t{more  Sun,  ended  his  tour  of 
Dutch  East  India  on  his  arrival  at  Amster- 
dam on  July  2Sth. 

Leaving  Amsterdam  on  June  15th  in  a 
K  L.M.  airliner,  piloted  by  the  Dutch  air- 
men Geysendorfer  and  Scholte  and  accom- 
panied by  his  valet,  Mr.  Black  flew  via  Con- 
stantinople, Aleppo,  Baghdad,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Karachi,  Allahabad,  Calcutta,  Rangoon 
and  Singapore  and  arrived  at  Batavia  after 
86  hours  of  flying  on  June  30th. 

He  flew  only  thirteen  of  the  sixteen  elapsed 
days,  being  held  up  by  Turkish  officials  at 
Constantinople  one  day,  because  the  Turks 
don't  allow  flying  on  their  Sunday,  and  de- 
layed two  days  at  Baghdad  by  dust  storms. 

The  whole  tour  of  18,600  miles  was  com- 
pleted in  200  flying  hours.  At  Amsterdam  he 
was  greeted  by  a  crowd  of  15,000,  and  later 
Mr.  Black  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Orange  and  Nassau. 

An  illustration  showing  Mr.  Black  and 
his  pilots  on  their  arrival  in  Amsterdam  is 
on  page  363  of  this  issue. 
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ATTENTION! 

AVIATORS,  MECHANICS  and 
STUDENT  PILOTS 

AVIATORS 
HANDBOOK 


The  necessary  information  and  instruction  which  pilots  and  me- 
chanics must  have,  condensed — yet  covers  meteorology,  navigation 
and  all  subjects  used  in  commercial  pilot  and  mechanic  examinations. 

A  small  booklet  adapted 
to    student    fliers'  use 


Price  $2.50  Postpaid 

Special  Rates  to  Civilian  Schools 
Write  immediately  to: 

C.  E.  Steele      or     C.  E.  Osborne 

Proprietor  Dodge  City  Airport  Dodce  City,  Kansas 

Dealer  Alexander  Eaglerock 
Dodge  City,  Kansas 


Bogota             —  r 

r((.flf-,.J 

'— — — — <*M«*«*i 

/  -'Panama 
9  * 

^                            l^f/euj  York 
Europe 

SCADTA 

Air  mail  and 
passenger  ser- 
vice to  cities  of 
Colombia, 
South  America 
via  SCADTA 
saves  a  mini- 
m  vi  m  of  10 
days  in  deliv- 
ery. 

The  Colom- 
bian Air  Mail 
Service  has 
been  operating 
continually  in 
connection 
with  American  mail  steamers  for  7  years. 
No  mail  or  package  has  ever  been  lost. 
All  letters  and  packages  must 
bear  Colombian  Air  Mail  Stamps 
LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU 

RATES:  30c  for  each  2/3  ounce,  unsealed  circulars  15c. 
Registered  matter  must  carry  the  special  20c  Colombian 
Air  Mail  registered  stamps. 

American  Trading  Co. 

25  BROAD  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Regular  passenger  service    make  your  reservations  in  advance. 


Barranqnilla-Ciardot  route  via 
Colombian   Air   Mnil-Correo  Aerco 


WHEN  Bert  Acosta  and  Clarence Cham- 
berlin  established  a  new  world's  record 
of  51  hours,  11  minutes  and  25  seconds  of 
continuous  flying  they  used  Socony  Aviation 
Gasoline  in  their  Bellanca  Monoplane. 


For  experienced  aviators  and  motorists 
everywhere  know  that  when  sustained 
power,  long  mileage  and  dependability  are 
required  —  Socony  is  the  safest  choice. 
It  is  Uniform  in  Quality — Always. 


SOCONY  GASOLINE 

STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY   OF   NEW  YORK  .  -  26  BROADWAY 

Uniform  Quality      -      -       -      Best  Results 
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(Continued  from  page  282) 
from  Bremen.  Kaulen  holds  the  world's  long 
from  Bremen.  Kaulen  holds  the  world's 
long  distance  flight  record,  made  in  1913, 
when  he  with  two  passengers  covered  1,865 
miles. 

Great  Britain  will  have  three  pilots  in 
the  basket  of  the  single  entry.  They  are 
Squadron  Leader  R.  S.  Booth,  Captain  G. 
F.  Meager  and  Reserve  Flight  Lieutenant 
M.  H.  Steff.  The  balloon  that  will  repre- 
sent Great  Britain  is  known  as  "The  Bee." 
It  is  of  80,000  cubic  feet  capacity  and  was 
piloted  in  the  1926  contest  by  Captain  Mea- 
ger. Lieutenant  Steff  was  second  pilot  rep- 
resenting England  in  that  event  and  Flight 
Leader  Booth  was  the  officer  responsible 
for  the  return  of  the  R-33  when  it  broke 
loose  and  drifted  over  the  North  Sea. 

Majors  Molas  and  Maldonado  will  repre- 
sent Spain  in  a  German  made  balloon,  the 
property  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Madrid.  This 
is  the  first  contest  sponsored  by  the  Aero 
Club  of  Madrid,  the  Spanish  Government  be- 
ing the  official  sponsor  in  the  other  races. 

Maldonado  is  well  known  in  the  United 
States,  having  studied  for  two  years  in  an 
American  army  dirigible  training  school.  He 
is  an  engineer  in  the  army.  Molas  is  a  li- 
censed balloon  pilot  attached  to  the  artillery 
service  of  the  army  and  an  expert  airplane 
observer.  He  has  taken  part  in  many  con- 
tests in  Spain  and  abroad. 

De  Muyter,  four  times  a  winner  of  the 
Gordon  Bennett  Cup  and  permanent  posses- 
sor qf  the  first  Gordon  Bennett  trophy,  will 
represent  Bdgium. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Hulbert,  presiding  judge 


of  the  Probate  Court,  is  chairman  of  the 
Gordon  Bennett  Committee  of  1927.  Other 
members  of  this  body  include  Hon.  'Charles 
B.  Warren,  ex-Ambassador  to  Japan,  Edsel 
B.  Ford,  Hayward  Murphy,  Phelps  New- 
berry, Thomas  S.  Merrill,  Colonel  Sidney 
D.  Waldon,  William  B.  Mayo,  Carl  B. 
Fritsche,  Charles  A.  Parcells,  William  P. 
Harris,  Harold  H.  Emmons,  William  B. 
Stout,  J.  W.  Batton,  Charles  R.  Talbot, 
John  M.  Stalker,  A.  C.  Vose,  L.  K.  Mar- 
shall, Ralph  H.  Upson,  Norman  B.  Conger, 
Harvey  Campbell,  Alfred  C.  Verville, 
Charles  D.  Williams  and  Karl  S.  Betts. 
Ray  Cooper,  manager  of  the  1927  National 
Air  Tour,  is  the  general  manager. 

Assistant  Secretary  William  P.  Mac- 
Cracken  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Assistant  Secretary  Trubee  Davison  of  the 
War  Department  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Edward  Warner  of  the  Navy  Department 
have  been  selected  as  judges  for  this  year's 
race. 


Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  for  North  Carolina; 
Chicago  Aeronautical  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
111.,  for  Northern  Illinois  and  Southeastern 
Wisconsin ;  Mason  City  Airways,  Inc.,  Ma- 
son City,  Iowa,  for  Eastern  Iowa  and  South- 
eastern Minnesota;  Minnesota  Air  Service, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  Western  Minnesota  and 
part  of  North  and  South  Dakota ;  Adolph 
Johnson,  Freemand,  S.  Dak.,  for  part  of 
South  Dakota ;  L.  M.  Tucker,  Detroit,  Mich., 
for  part  of  Michigan ;  Ralph  S.  Seney,  Buf- 
falo, Wyo.,  for  Northeastern  Wyoming; 
Geo.  L.  Swank,  St.  Mary's,  Kan.,  for  part  of 
Kansas ;  Hancock  and  Fleming,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  for  California. 


NEW  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR 
AMERICAN  EAGLE  CO. 

*TpHE  American  Eagle  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion  are  rapidly  adding  to  their  list  of 
distributors  throughout  the  country.  Six 
months  ago  this  company  ranked  seventeenth 
in  production — they  report  that  to-day  they 
rank  third.  The  following  distributors  have 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  American 
Eagle :  Fred  E.  Pereira,  Chelsea,  Mass., 
for  Maine  and  Massachusetts ;  American 
Eagle  Aircraft  Distributors,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.-  Y.,  for  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, and  Pennsylvania ;  J.  D.  Winstead, 


ELMIRA  AIRPORT 

IT'XTENSIVE  dedication  ceremonies  will 
*-J  mark  -.the  official  opening  of  the  ELmdra 
Airport,  which  will  include  many  aeronau- 
tical features  during  the  two-day  program 
on  September  11th  and  12th. 

Thea  Rasche,  German  aviatrix,  now  visit- 
ing America  in  the  interests  of  flying  prog- 
ress, will  take  an  important  part  in  the 
program.  Bert  Acosta,  pioneer  pilot,  and 
joint  holder  with  Clarence  Chamberlin  of 
the  American  endurance  record  in  air,  is  also 
scheduled  to  participate. 

The  Elmira  Airport,  which  already  has 
been  used  for  landing  and  take-off  purposes, 
is  120  acres  in  extent  and  includes  two  3500 
feet  runways  of  modern  construction.  A 
sixteen  plane  hangar  provides  ample  facili- 
ties for  storage  and  housing.  The  field  was 
designed  and  constructed  by  William  E. 
Arthur  &  Co.,  Inc.  of  New  York  City. 


^^PERRY  Airport  Floodlights 


Travelair  Plane,  painted  dark  blue,  900  feet  from  Sperry 
18"  High  Intensity  Arc  Floodlights  at 
San  Francisco  Airport. 


THE  High  Intensity  Arc  is  the  most  ef- 
ficient source  of  light  known.  A  5500- 
watt  Arc  in  an  18"  projector  with  an 
8o°  spread  lens  produces  a  fan  of  light  of 
1,000,000  candle  power.  Two  of  the  lights 
together  give  1600  spread  of  light. 
The  Navy,  Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Mail  use 
High  Intensity  Arcs  in  their  Airport  Units 
because  of  the  high  efficiency  obtained. 
The  Sperry  18"  High  Intensity  Arc,  Airport 
Unit  is 

(a)  Low  in  first  cost 

(4)  Low  in  operating  cost — uses  only  5500 
watts 

(c)  Easy  to  operate  and  maintain 
(I)  By   swinging   the  80°  spread  door 
back,  it  is  quickly  converted  into  a 
30,000,000  candle  power,  hand  oper- 
ated,  emergency   beacon   for  hazy 
weather  operation, 
(e)  Adjustable  for  ceiling  light. 
Investigate  carefully  before   you  purchase 
your  Airport  Lighting  Equipment. 

Write  for  our  complete  Bulletin. 

The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 

LONDON  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  TOKYO 
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LIBERTY  MOTORS 


For  Aeroplanes  and  Boats 
For  Export  and  Domestic  Use 


LIBERTY  PARTS 


The  Vimalert  Company,  Ltd. 


807  Garfield  Ave. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


RUSSIALOID 

Artificial  Leather 

for 

AIRPLANE  SEATING 

and 

INTERIOR  TRIMMING 

Lightness  of  weight 
combined  with 

STRENGTH 
BEAUTY 
SOFTNESS 
WEAR 

Textasote  Waterproof  Duck 

The  ideal  engine  cover  material 

The  Pantasote  Company,  Inc. 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


^■■■■HiHillinl^HHHRBHH 


SIKORSKY 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Sikorsky  Plant,  College  Point,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BUILDERS  OF  AIRCRAFT 
FOR  EVERY  COMMERCIAL 
AND  MILITARY  REQUIREMENT 


250  West  57th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Factory:  College  Point,  N.  Y. 
Hangar:  Curtiss  Field 
Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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AIR  LINES 


GENERAL  AIRWAYS  CORP. 

Holding  Company 

affiliited  with  Hartney  Aircraft  Corp.,  Generalair 
Beacons,  Inc.,  Century  Rotary  Motor  Corp.,  Sky 
Signs  of  America,  Inc.,  and  other  successful 
business   activities   in  aeronautics. 

H.  E.  HARTNEY,  President 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


AIR  TRAVEL ' 


AIR  TOURS 

Long  or  short  flights  arranged  in  complete 
detail  insuring  safety,  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

All  planes   and   pilots   contracted  for  by  our 
company  are  Government  licensed. 
Full  insurance  coverage  for  every  flight. 

AVIATION  SERVICE  CORPORATION 
1 2  W.  40th  Street         New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Penn.  2945  Cable — AVISERV 


■"EQUIPMENT » 


Flying  Gear 


A  complete  line  of  air-wear 
for  pilot  and  passenger  in 
any  climate  and  every  season. 

Stores  in  all  Principal  Cities 

105  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


IMPORTANT  STATEMENT 
OF  POLICY 


RESISTAL-  is  10  years  old  and  better  than  ever. 

RESISTAL  Goggles  for  every  purpose  made  for 
eye  hazards,  are  the  last  word  in  protection  af- 
forded and  value  given. 

We  have  always  guaranteed  RESISTAL  and 
thousands   know   what   that  means. 

Imitations  have  been  olfered  tor  less,  but  flyers 
know  what  they  want  and  no  imitation  has  been 
long-lived  in  the  market,  although  some  dialers 
halt  allotted  a  cut  price  imitation  to  occupy  their 
shelves   for  a  long  time. 

No  matter  how  inferior  an  imitation  is,  our 
policy  is  to  deliver  genuine  RESIST ALS  at  the 
imitator's  quotation.  We  do  not  intend  ever  to 
penally  loyalty  to  the  genuine.  IMITATORS 
cannot  exist  in  face  of  this  policy. 


STRAUSS  &  BUEGELEISEN 

GOGGLE  MANUFACTURERS 
50  Front  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DURO-GLAS 

NON-SHATTERABLE  GOGGLES 


Exemplifying  a  new  high  standard  of  quality  that 
Send    for    complete  booklet. 

BECK  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

68  EAST  131st  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


AIR  MAIL  CONFERENCE 

A  DEFINITE  program  outlining  Amer- 
ica's  position  in  regard  to  the  handling 
and  treatment  of  international  air  mail  has 
been  mapped  out  and  will  be  presented  to 
the  Air  Mail  Conference  called  by  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  when  it  convenes  at  The  Hague  on 
September  1. 

America  will  be  represented  at  the  con- 
ference by  W.  Irving  Glover,  Second  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General,  and  R.  Eugene 
White,  Superintendent  of  Foreign  Mails  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  United  States  will  advocate,  among 
other  things,  uniform  postage  and  transit 
rates  and  transportation  charges  with  all 
countries  having  air  mail  service,  the  transit 
rates  to  be  based  on  a  zoning  system  using 
units  of  one  thousand  miles  or  less. 

Until  such  time  as  aircraft  is  able  to  make 
regular  and  dependable  trips  across  the 
ocean,  it  will  propose  shore-to-ship  and  ship- 
to-shore  service  based  on  the  service  now  in 
operation  in  the  United  States  out  of  Seattle 
and  New  Orleans. 

The  American  delegates  also  will  propose 
a  combination  of  the  special  delivery  and  air- 
plane services  by  which  all  air  mail  letters 
would  be  given  special  delivery  service,  and 
will  ask  for  the  adoption  by  all  countries  of 
a  uniform  cplor  or  distinguishing  mark  for 
air  mail  stamps. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  at  the  con- 
ference relate  to  postage  rates,  transporta- 
tion charges,  and  transit  rates  across  inter- 
vening countries,  conditions  of  mailability 
such  as  size,  weight,  packing,  etc.,  responsi- 
bility in  the  case  of  loss,  damage,  etc.,  the 
simplification  of  accounting,  and  possibilities 
for  the  improvement  of  service. 


IMPROVED  GOGGLES 

pvEVELOPMENT  of  new  eye  protection 
devices  designed  to  keep  pace  with  im- 
provements in  aviation,  increased  speeds,  and 
optical  refinements  to  precision  requirements 
have  been  reported  by  Strauss  &  Buegeleisen. 

Their  new  RAV  goggles,  sponge  rubber 
bound  replacing  chenilles  in  fabric  types, 
have  met  with  big  success  and  are  now  in 
use  in  aviation  fields  as  far  away  as  Japan, 
Australia  and  India. 

Another  new  development  is  the  Com- 
mander type,  a  recent  refinement  embodying 
features  based  on  the  experiences  of  naval 
aviators,  the  precision  requirements  of  naval 
engineers  and  laboratory  officials.  The  lenses 
are  decentered,  compensated  curve  meniscus 
optically  ground  and  polished  to  a  definite 
curve  affording  complete  vision.  The  ven- 
tilation is  by  a  French  system,  invented  in 
1921  by  a  leading  French  aviator  in  col- 
laboration with  Mr.  Buegeleisen. 

The  meniscus  lense  of  the  same  weight, 
thickness  and  the  identical  optical  precision, 
used  in  the  Commander  goggles  is  also  sup- 
plied in  Nonshatterable  Resistal.  Aero  is 
another  type  of  metal  frame  with  curved 
bent  optically  ground  or  Resistal  optically 
ground  lenses.  Pilot  is  another  very  satis- 
factory goggle,  furnished  at  present  with 
bent  lenses  only. 
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LEATHER  FLYING  GEAR 

U.   S.   Army   surplus,   at   extreme  low 
prices — 

Leather   coats    with    leather    sleeves,  ad- 
justable cuff,  collar  wool  lined,  Jerkins  $12.50 

Same   with   moleskin  sleeves   11.50 

Black  leather  flying  helmets   2.50 

Leather  finger-mitten  combination  gloves, 

wristlet  and  lining  of  wool   2.50 

ORDERS   FILLED  PROMPTLY 
State  size.  No  catalogues — C.O.D. — postage  extra 

$1.00  deposit   required   on  C.O.D.  orders 
Orders   accompanied   by    cost   sent   prepaid  and 
insured 

V.  V.  NATALISH 

158  West  86th  Street  New  York 


PISTOLS.  REVOLVERS. 
MACHINE  GUNS 
45  Colt  Automatic  as  illustrat- 
ed $20:  45-1917  Colt  or  Smith 
4*  Wesson  Revolver,  SI9;  9 
m/m  Luger,  4"  barrel.  $20: 
9  m/m  Luger.  8"  barrel,  880 
yd.  sight.  $22.50:  32  shot  mag-  cTArk'RR  IDCF 
Line  for  Lugsr,  $10;  New  o  1  UtKoKIUut 
Thompson  sub-machine  gun,  45  Sporting  Goods  Co. 
calibre,  each,  $175.  $2  deposit  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
reguired   on  C.O.D.  orders.  Dept.   A.E.  9, 


LIMITED  OFFER 

on  a  few  pair  of  used  U.  S.  Army  Standard 
6  x  30  Prism  Binoculars.  Day  and  night 
individual  eyepiece  focus  pupillary  adjustment. 

While  they  last,  J22.50  with  new  carrying  case 
&2S.S0.  Made  bv  Bausch  &  Laumb;  Crown  Optical 
Co.,  Gundlach  Manhattan  Optical  Co.  and  other 
makers   for   the   U.  S.  Government. 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  COMPASSES 
$24.50 
Value 

for     -TO  V  4 

$3 

Focusing  eyepiece,  floating  dial,  luminous  sighting 
vanes.  Complete  in  lined  leather  belt  carrying 
case.  Each  one  tested  and  inspected  before  ship- 
ment. Made  by  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  for  U.  S. 
Army  at  a  cost  of  $24.10  each.  Postpaid  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  for  S1.00. 

Genuine 
Government 
generating  airplane  propellers. 

Brand  new— 1!"  long,  fine  for  clock  mounting  or 
other  decorations.  Price  $.1.00  postpaid.  Special 
Prices  on  quantity  orders. 

Postage  extra  on  C.  O.  D.  orders.  No  catalogues; 
state  your  wants.  $1  deposit  required  on  C.  O.  D. 
orders.  Cash  orders  prepaid  and  insured  at  above 

prices. 

PLAZA  OPTICAL  EXCHANGE 

Dept.  AD-S,  158  West  86th  St.,  New  York  Citv 


INVENTIONS 


Bi  PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS  MM 

Send   me  a   sketch   or  simple  model  of 
your  invention.    Satisfactory  terms. 


PATENTS 
DESIGNS 


TRADEMARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 


Free  advice.  Confidential,  prompt  personal 
service  of  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  former 
U.  S.  Patent  Examiner.  Booklet. 

ALBERT  L.  JACOBS 

721   Barrister  Bldg.        WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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«  ■  ""  MATERIALS  ■  ••»  

Air  Specification  No.  10225  D 

SEAMLESS  STEEL 
TUBING 

Complete   warehouse  stock  available 
tor   immediate  shipment 
in  any  quantity. 

Service  Steel  Co. 

1435  Franklin  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


For  Aircraft  Manufacturing 
Re-inforcing  tape,  Packing  Tape, 
Shock  Absorber  Cord,  Radiator  Web 
Manufactured    to    Army    and  Navy 

Specifications 
RUSSELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Sales  Office:  349  Broadway,  New  York 


COLBY  IN  AIR  DERBY 

"jpHOMAS  B.  COLBY,  manager  of  Berry 
Brothers'  aviation  and  marine  depart- 
ment, will  fly  in  his  new  Waco-10  biplane  in 
the  New  York-Spokane  Air  Derby. 

Young  Colby  is  a  son  of  F.  L.  Colby,  presi- 
dent of  Berry  Brothers,  and  a  grandson  of 
Thomas  Berry,  one  of  the  founders. 

So  far  as  is  known,  he  is  the  first  Detroit 
sales  manager  to  purchase  an  airplane  for 
business  transportation  purposes.  The  craft 
will  be  used  by  him  in  covering  his  sales 
territory. 


"We  believe  in  the  future  of  aviation,"  he 
said.  "The  demand  for  high-grade  aircraft 
finishes  is  increasing  rapidly.  My  depart- 
ment is  now  selling  95%  of  the  commercial 
aircraft  manufacturers  in  America. 

"Flying  is  far  more  than  a  sport.  It  is 
fast  becoming  an  economic  necessity.  An 
airplane  enables  one  salesman  to  do  the  work 
of  four  or  five. 

"The  United  States  is  my  territory.  With 
an  airplane  I  can  easily  cover  it  alone. 
Otherwise  several  men  would  be  needed. 

"I  am  entering  the  National  Air  Derby 
merely  for  the  sport  of  it.  Charles  W. 
Meyers,  chief  test  pilot  of  the  Advance  Air- 
craft Company,  will  fly  the  plane  and  I 
shall  go  along  as  a  passenger.  After  we 
reach  Spokane  we  will  cover  the  Pacific 
Coast,  calling  on  customers." 


NATIONAL  AIR  RACES 

(Continued  from  page  280) 
San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  Mohme  Aero  En- 
gineering Corporation,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J. ;  L.  B.  Colby,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  R.  E.  Dake, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  R.  H.  Hoffman,  Moline, 
111.;  E.  K.  Campbell,  Moline,  111.;  Harold 
A.  Danne,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  Mc- 
Mahan,  Miles  City,  Mont.;  B.  L.  Whelan, 
Dayton,  Ohio ;  Emil  H.  Burgin,  Mineola, 
N.  Y. ;  Pitcairn  Aviation,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
A.  t^E.  Fannin,  Clayton,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas 
Colby,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Edward  G.  Knapp, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich. ;  L.  Royal,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
John  Paul  Riddle,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Negotiations   for   an   "On  to  Portland, 
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Oakland  and  San  Francisco"  race  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  National  Air  Races  on 
September  24th,  have  been  started  by  Ma- 
jor John  T.  Fancher,  managing  director 
of  the  National  Air  Derby  Association  of 
Spokane,  as  these  cities  are  anxious  to  have 
the  races  as  part  of  their  programs  for  the 
dedication  of  their  ports.  Walter  Evans  is 
president  of  the  National  Air  Derby  As- 
sociation and  Ellsworth  C.  French,  pub- 
licity director. 


Work  Out  Your  Ideas 
with  a  Model  Airplane  ! 

Do  your  experimenting  with  an  IDEAL  Model 
Airplane.  You  can  easily  build  one  that  will  fly 
under  its  own  power.  We  furnish  complete  Parts, 
Materials  and  Supplies,  with  Drawn-to-Scale  Plans 
and  Instructions.  Models  have  parts  and  fittings 
like  real  machines;  hand  carved  propeller,  formed 
ribs,  rubber-tire  disc  wheels,  and  other  features. 
Each  outfit  Is  complete.  Here  are  four  popular 
Models: 

NEW  YORK-PARIS  MONOPLANE— 3  ft.  size 

Complete    Construction    Outfit  $7.80 

FOKKER— 3  ft.  Size 

Complete  Construction  Outfit  58.50 

DE  HAVILLA'N D — 3  ft.  Size 

Complete   Construction   Outfit  $7.50 

JN4D— 2  Curtlss— 3  ft.  Size 

Complete  Construction  Outfit  $7.00 

Orders  filled  immediately  upon  receipt   of  Price. 
48  page  Catalog  of  Model  Airplanes,   Parts  and 
Supplies,   sent  postpaid    for  5  cents. 

IDEAL  AEROPLANE  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Established  1911 — 16  years  Experience 
410%  West  Broadway  New  York  City 


Again  and 
again 

faultless  performance 
under  record  -  break- 
ing tests. 

In  the  Lindbergh,  Chamberlin,  Byrd  and  Mait- 
land-Hegenberger  airplanes,  the  magnetos  were 
all  equipped  with 

WILSON 
Platinum4ridium  contacts 

These  gruelling  performances  have  more  firmly 
established  the  superiority  of  Wilson  Contact 
Points,  as  capable  of  the  most  sustained  service 
under  any  conditions. 

THE  H.  A.  WILSON  COMPANY 

97  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Makers  of 

PLATINUM 

SILVER      AND      OTHER      PRECIOUS      METAL  CONTACTS 
WILCO   THERMOSTATIC  METAL 
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TELLING  THE  WORLD 


Russell  Qwen 
New  York  Times 

RUSSELL  OWEN  went  on  the  old  Sun, 
in  1906,  when  he  was  17.  He  covered 
every  district,  police  court  and  department  in 
the  city  in  the  next  thirteen  years,  the  usual 
busy  routine  of  a  cub  reporter  learning  the 
ropes.  In  1919  he  was  bitten  with  the  desire 
to  live  in  the  country  and  took  charge  of  a 
country  daily  for  three  disillusioning  months. 
Then  back  to  New  York,  and  after  a  year 
at  publicity,  went  to  work  on  The  New  York 
Times.  After  three  years  the  city  again 
palled,  and  he  went  to  Schenectady  to  edit  a 
magazine  for  the  General  Electric  Company. 
A  yi  ar  and  a  half  spent  at  that,  and  the  de- 
sire '.o  be  a  reporter  was  again  too  much,  so 
he  n  turned  to  the  Times.  Since  then  he  has 
cove  ed  the  Shepherd  murder  trial  in  Chi- 
cago the  famous  evolution  trial  at  Dayton, 
Tenn.,  the  Byrd  and  Amundsen  polar  ex- 
peditions at  Spitzbergen,  ten  degrees  from 
the  North  Pole,  and  most  of  the  aviation 
events  in  the  east.  He  writes  a  regular 
Sunday  column  on  aviation  in  the  Times. 
Some  record  and  some  writer ! 


No  Congressional  honors,  medals  or  banquets. 
Still  they  are  playing  an  important  part  in 
advancing  aeronautics.  They  are  educating 
the  reading  public  to  the  values  of  aviation. 
We  -want  you  to  know  them — a  few  of  the 
aviation  representatives  of  our  daily  press! 

Francis  D.  Walton 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
T?RANCIS  D.  WALTON  was  born  at 
F  Manila,  P.  I.,  July  12,  1902.  Educated 
public  schools  of  California  and  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  finished  off  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  in  two  years  at  Harvard.  First 
newspaper  work  on  old  Tribune,  1919;  later 
with  the  Associated  Press,  New  York  of- 
fice, where  he  bore  as  well  as  possible  the 
ignominy  of  being  the  youngest  wire  editor 
which  that  service  ever  tolerated.  Later 
with  Eastman  at  Rochester,  where,  it  might 
be  said,  he  was  mildly  interested  in  the 
problems  of  aerial  photography.  Returned 
to  Herald  Tribune  1924.  First  important 
air  assignment  National  Air  Races,  1925, 
and  has  covered  'em  all  ever  since  for  the 
Tribune.  In  fact  it  took  Walton's  efforts  to 
convince  the  "Trib"  that  air  news  was  news. 


James  V.  Piersol 
Detroit  News 
TAMES  PIERSOL,  following  war  service, 
**  operated  his  own  commercial  planes  at 
Minneapolis  in  1919.  He  also  lectured  and 
wrote  on  aviation,  contributing  features  to 
magazines  and  news  syndicates.  As  a  pilot, 
he  has  flown  fourteen  different  types  of  land 
and  water  craft  for  a  total  of  more  than 
1,000  hours.  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  airport  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  the  first  municipal  port  in  the  State, 
in  1925.  He  was  on  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
a  year  before  coming  to  the  News  last  Janu- 
ary as  aviation  editor.  In  the  Sunday  edi- 
tions of  the  News  his  columns  are  headed 
"Propeller  Tips."  Talks  like  a  pilot  and 
writes — like  a  "vet." 

Carl  B.  Allen 
New  York  World 
f~\  B.  ALLEN  quit  West  Virginia  Univer- 
^*  sity  to  enlist  in  Aviation  Section,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  December,  1917,  advanced  flying 
courses  at  Taliaferro  Field,  Hicks,  Tex.,  and 
Langley  Field,  Va.,  ending  war  at  the  Siege 


Russell  Owen,  N.  Y.  Times;  Francis  Walton,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune;  Jas.  Piersol,  Detroit  News;  C.  B.  Allen,  N.  Y.  World 
Chas.  McLean,  N.  Y.  American;  Bruce  Gould,  N.  Y.  Evening  Post;  Hugh  White,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Frank  Bogart,  Detroit  Times. 
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of  New  York  on  overseas  orders.  He  is  now 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  Air  Reserve  on  fly- 
ing status  and  what-not.  Took  up  news- 
paper work  after  war  on  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial Tribune,  resigning  as  assistant  city 
editor  three  or  four  years  ago  to  join  the 
World  although  the  latter  newspaper  was  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  scheme.  Began  to 
be  tolerated  reluctantly  by  the  higher-ups 
when  Al  Williams  and  Hal  Brow  battled  for 
the  speed  championship  of  the  world  one 
memorable  Sunday  afternoon  when  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  covering  for  the 
regular  reporter  and  nothing  was  expected 
to  happen.  This  story  later  picked  for  Jo- 
seph Anthony's  collection  of  Best  News 
Stories  of  1923.  Covered  arrival  of  World 
Flyers  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  being  the 
only  correspondent  to  meet  planes  in  a  flying 
boat  far  up  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  this 
story  included  in  the  Anthony  collection  for 
1924.  Covered  first  Ford  Tour  in  the  plane 
Byrd  later  flew  to  the  North  Pole ;  handled 
1925  and  1926  National  Air  Races  and 
Schneider  Cup  Races,  and  Lindbergh's  take- 
off, and  is  still  optimistic  over  the  "infant 
industry."    He  knows  his  stuff. 

Charles  McLean 
Nezv  York  American 

CHARLES  McLEAN,  aviation  writer  for 
the  New  York  American — though  Mac 
insists  it  is  reporter — has  been  interested  in 
aeronautics  since  the  days  of  the  old  "push- 
ers" types.  His  first  experience,  however, 
was  during  the  war.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
S.  M.  A.,  Austin,  Texas,  Squadron  57,  and 


finished  hds  training  at  Kelly  Field  in  1918. 

He  has  been  with  the  Richmond,  Virginia, 
Times  Dispatch,  and  Hearst's  Atlanta  Geor- 
gian. The  American,  however,  was  the  first 
paper  on  which  he  has  been  assigned  exclu- 
sively to  aviation. 

"Mac"  believes  that  aviation  in  future  will 
surpass  the  greatest  dreams  of  designers, 
and  for  that  reason  expects  to  continue  writ- 
ing aeronautical  news  for  the  Hearst  papers. 
The  romance,  he  says,  will  always  be  "in 
the  air,"  although  the  business  now  is  purely 
commercial. 

Bruce  Gould 
New  York  Evening  Post 
T>  RUCE  GOULD  became  an  Ensign  in  the 
*-*  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Force  in  the  late 
war,  acquiring  his  pilot's  license  during  that 
period.  After  that  he  returned  to  college 
long  enough  to  obtain  a  sheepskin  and  then 
fell  in  with  a  wandering  band  of  newspaper- 
men. In  New  York  he  has  worked  on  the 
Sun  and  the  Post  for  the  last  five  years. 
While  covering  all  the  important  aviation 
events  for  the  Post,  he  has  never  permitted 
anyone  to  call  him  either  the  aviation  editor, 
nor  the  aviation  expert,  nor  does  he  answer 
to  either  title.  By  dint  of  much  striving  he 
has  gotten  the  Post  to  only  infrequently 
blame  an  airplane  accident  on  an  "air 
pocket."  He  can  write  a  dramatic  criticism, 
book  review,  color  story,  murder  mystery, 
Wall  Street  story  and  half  a  dozen  other 
kind  of  stories  almost  as  well  as  an  aviation 
yarn,  and  does  a  bit  of  flying  himself.  His 
chief  support  most  of  the  time  is  a  cane. 


Hugh  White 
Detroit  Free  Press 
TTUGH  C.  WHITE,  of  the  Detroit  Free 
*■  *■  Press,  handles  aviation  news  for  De- 
troit's morning  newspaper.  White,  who  is 
25  years  old,  hails  from  Pennsylvania  and 
had  his  first  flying  experience  over  the  Alle- 
gheny mountains  several  years  ago.  His  in- 
terest in  aviation,  continued  through  news- 
paper work,  finally  gained  him  an  assignment 
to  the  "aerial  beat"  on  the  Free  Press.  In 
addition  to  writing  the  daily  happenings  he 
also  conducts  a  Sunday  column  under  the 
heading  of  "Sky  Traffic."  He  is  Detroit's 
"cub"  aeronautic  writer  but  with  barrels  of 
experience. 

Frank  Bogart 

Detroit  Times 
Tj>RANK  BOGART  has  been  writing  avia- 
*  tion  news  on  the  Detroit  Times  since 
January,  1925,  when,  in  the  ordinary  news- 
paper office  routine  he  received  his  first  "air 
assignment"  quite  by  chance.  It  was  to  ac- 
company the  First  Pursuit  Group,  U.  S.  A. 
G,  from  Selfridge  Field,  Mich.,  to  Oscoda, 
Mich.,  for  their  annual  winter  encampment 
and  maneuvers.  In  1925  and  1926  he  flew 
both  the  pathfinder  and  main  tours  in  the 
Ford  reliability  competitions,  and  covered 
the  4,300-mile  route  of  this  year's  tour, 
bringing  his  total  air  miles  traveled  to  more 
than  20,000  miles.  He  conducts  a  Sunday 
department  of  aviation  under  the  heading 
"Aerograms"  and  says  his  hardest  work  now 
is  getting  his  monthly  Aero  Digest  news  in 
New  York  on  time. 


P^iea  The  Whistler  A„?X 


Air  propelled,  air  steered,  the  WHISTLER  has  "Nothing  on  the 
Bottom  but  Paint."  Makes  better  than  30  m.p.h.  wherever  there  is 
five  inches  or  more  of  water.  A  thoroughly  proven  runabout,  built 
by  makers  of  seaplanes  for  the  U.  S.  Navy.  For  particulars  address 

FREE  BOTTOM  CRAFT 

G.  Birkbeck  Post,  Sole  Distributor  475  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


FOKKER  UNIVERSAL 
SEAPLANE 

FOR  SALE 

"Jeanne  d'Arc"  used  on  Nungesser-Coli  Expedition. 
Equipped  with  floats.  Landing  gear  also  part  of  equip- 
ment. 

New  Wright  J- 5  engine  has  had  only  100  hours  time. 
Set  up  and  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Inquire  of 

AERO  DIGEST 


220  West  42nd  Street 


New  York  City. 
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AERO  DIGEST  will  award  a  prize  of 
$5  each  month  for  the  best  humorous  con- 
tribution published.  Only  those  pertaining  to 
the  aircraft  field  will  be  considered.  Address 
the  "Picked  From  The  Air"  Department, 
Aero  Digest,  220  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  D.  Stern,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  won 
the  prize  for  August. 


A  flying  drunk  is  hailed  into  air 
traffic  court. 

Judge:  "What  are  the  charges 
against  this  man?" 

Officer:  "Reckless  flying,  piloting  a 
plane  while  intoxicated,  loitering 
about  the  sky,  and  creating  a  pub- 
lic nuisance  by  bad  landing,  sor." 

Judge:  "And  what  have  you  to  say 
about  all  this,  my  man?" 

Culprit  {swaying  uneasily  in  the 
breeze):  "  'Salladamnlie,  yurhonner. 
Jush  skywritin'." 

$ 

"We,"  an  Interpretative  Composition 

("James  Philip  Dunn,  composer,  has  writ- 
ten an  orchestral  composition  interpreting 
the  Lindbergh  flight." — News  item.) 

The  opening  movement,  largely  by  wind 
instruments,  indicates  the  gathering  of  noted 
aviators  on  Long  Island  for  the  Paris  flight. 
There  is  a  violent  outburst  by  the  kettle- 
drums, denoting  quarrels,  arguments,  threats, 
injunctions,  resignations  and  delays.  The 
piccolo  players  render  "Clap  Hands,  Here 
Comes  Charlie,"  portraying  the  arrival  of 
Slim  Lindbergh  at  the  Long  Island  field  un- 
heralded and  alone. 

*  *  * 

A  lone  violinist  saws  away  on  one 
string,  indicating  in  a  highly  effective 
manner  the  slicing  of  three  ham  sand- 
wiches, which  disposes  of  the  rumor 
Levine  is  to  fly  with  him.  The  entire  or- 
chestra breaks  into  a  crescendo  move- 
ment, signifying  that  Lindy  has  hopped 
off.  There  follows  a  confused  medley, 
interpretative  of  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  Slim  will  make  it  or 
not. 

*  *  * 

The  droning  of  a  miniature  motor  operated 
by  the  snare  drummer  portrays  the  flight 
across  the  seas,  and  there  is  a  violent  move- 
ment among  the  harps  as  indicating  the  in- 
cident where  Lindy,  flying  over  the  unmis- 


takably beautiful  hills  of  Erin,  asked  the  two 
fishermen:  "Is  this  Ireland?" 

*    *  * 

A  medley  of  national  airs  indicates  the  ar- 
rival of  Lindy  in  Paris,  and  the  sharp  snap- 
ping of  several  violin  strings  registers  the 
fact  he  has  already  been  kissed  by  six  French 
Generals. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  wholly  insane  and  incom- 
prehensible movement  by  the  entire  or- 
chestra, indicating  that  the  news  of 
Lindy's  arrival  has  reached  the  United 
States  and  that  the  nation  has  gone 
goofy.  Here  occurs  a  wild  outbreak  by 
the  bull  fiddles  portraying  the  removal 
of  456  American  newspaper  editors  in 
straitjackets. 

*  *  * 

The  oboes  play  "Yes,  We  Have  No  Pa- 
jamas" as  indicating  that  incident  in  Lindy's 
life,  and  there  is  a  rather  swift  movement  by 
the  reed  instruments,  showing  the  frenzied 
search  for  a  pair.  This  interlude  ends  with 
"Sleep,  Little  One,  Sleep,"  and  "Three 
Cheers  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue." 


Here  the  snare  drummer  fires  five  shots 
from  a  revolver,  turns  a  handspring,  rings  a 
cowbell  and  imitates  the  call  of  the  cuckoo. 
This  portrays  as  nothing  else  could  increas- 
ing irresponsibility  throughout  America,  the 


arrest  of  300  poets  as  public  nuisances  and 
the  running  amuck  of  several  thousand  pub- 
lic speakers,  reception  committee  members, 
mayors,  cabinet  officers,  editorial  writers, 
etc.  Here  occur  a  tooting  of  steam  whistles 
and  a  deafening  jingling  of  old  metal,  indi- 
cating quite  neatly  the  opening  of  188  new 
medal  casting  factories  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  alone. 

*  *  * 

At  this  point  the  use  of  several  naval 
numbers  indicates  the  return  of  Lindy 
by  warship.  Then,  abruptly,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  orchestra  goes  berserk,  play- 
ing anything  that  comes  to  his  mind  and 
playing  it  without  any  regard  for  tonal 
qualities.  A  saxophone  player  assaults 
a  violinist,  three  cornet  players  attack 
the  leader  with  chairs,  the  bull  fiddlers 
jump  head  first  through  the  kettledrums 
and  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  romp 
around  the  stage  shouting  "Block  that 
punt !"  This  indicates  Lindy's  reception 
back  home,  the  collapse  of  256  women  in 
the  mob,  the  dumping  of  5,670  tons  of 
confetti,  the  revolt  of  the  street  clean- 
ers and  the  release  of  about  four  dozen 
pretty  terrible  speeches. 

*  *  * 

The  composition  closes  with  a  rather  cha- 
otic movement  interpreting  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible Lindy's  refusal  of  a  million  dollars  in 
picture  contracts  and  the  collapse  of  the 
movie  magnates  from  shock. 

— H.  I.  Phillips. 
Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Sun. 


It  is  funny  none  of  the  ocean  flyers  has 
shaved  en  route,  considering  the  splendid 
facilities  to  get  rid  of  the  used  blade. 

— Detroit  Nezvs. 


Europe  seems  to  be  willing  to  let  America 
take  the  lead  in  transatlantic  flying.  That's 
one  way  we  get  more  tourists  over. 

— Florida  Times-Union. 


If  it  keeps  on,  the  parking  of  American 
airplanes  will  become  another  of  Europe's 
troubles.  — Columbus  Dispatch. 


'You're  fulla  hops." 

'So's  your  old  Atlantic  Ocean!" 

— Goblit 


There's  one  nice  thing  about  airplane 
travel.  The  roar  of  the  motor  drowns  any 
comment  from  the  back  seat. 

— Publishers  Syndicate. 
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THE  sworn  circulation  statement  of 
AERO  DIGEST  for  six  months 
ending  June  30th,  shows  a  total 
distribution  greater  than  the  combined 
circulation  of  all  aeronautical  publica- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Average  net  paid  circulation  for  six  O/?  QfiQ 
months   ending  June   3  0th,   1927  £OjOO«J 

Average  total  distribution  for  six  0"7  OQQ 
months   ending  June   3  0th,   1927  £tl}£iOQ 

Note  —  since  June  3  0th  circulation 
has  increased  by  more  than  3,000 

These  sworn  circulation  figures 
will  be  published  in  the  Standard 
Rate  and  Data  Service — -the  national 
authority. 

MORE  ADVERTISERS  USE  AERO  DIGEST  BE- 
CAUSE IT  IS  READ  WHERE  IT  GETS  RESULTS! 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  AIR 

220  West  42nd  Street         New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Byrd's  Trans-Atlantic  Plane 
Used  Belden  Shielded  Cables 

ONLY  proven  materials  were  used  in  Byrd's 
giant  Fokker  "America";  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Belden  Radio  Shielded  Wire  was 
used  throughout  for  starting,  heating,  power,  and 
all  other  low-tension  service. 

It  is  significant  evidence  of  Belden  reliability  that 
most  all  record  making  planes  have  been  equipped 
with  Belden  wire  and  cable.  Write  for  data. 

BeldenManufacturingCo.^3S;,?J™gS4,• 


licfden 


Consult  Belden  Airplane 
Engineers  regarding  spe- 
cially designed  airplane 
harness  — either  shielded 
or  unshielded  —  or  other 
wiring  problems. 


"25000  miles  without  a  sign 
of  wear,"  says  Eddie  Stinson 


Gordon  Aerotogs  include  flying  suits;  fur-lined 
leather  coats  and  jackets;  leather  and  fur  helmets; 
leather  vests,  gloves  and  mittens.  Expertly  made 
from  the  finest  materials.  They  bring  you  greater 
comfort,  warmth  and  far  longer  wear.  If  you  want 
the  best  in  flying  togs,  ask  your  dealer  for  Gordon 
Aerotogs,  or  write  to  Gordon  &  Ferguson,  Inc., 
Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


A  NOD  AND  A  WINK 

(Continued  from  page  270) 
Paris  air  service  than  any  aircraft  we  have  to-day  is  fitted 
to  undertake  the  New  York-Paris  service.  Bleriot's  plane 
had  to  evolve  into  the  present  types  before  a  real  airline 
between  London  and  Paris  was  practicable ;  and  the  present 
types  will  have  to  evolve  into  something  much  superior 
to  anything  we  have  to-day  before  a  New  York-Paris  line 
will  be  a  reality. 

The  trans-ocean  airline  is  yet  in  the  engineering  labora- 
tory— unless  Mr.  Rumpler  has  dug  it  out.  I'm  very  hope- 
ful about  Herr  Rumpler.  I  think  he's  on  the  right  track 
with  that  flying-wing  idea.  And  I  shall  continue  to  think 
so,  even  if  his  first  giant  plane  is  a  failure.  He  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  digging  in  to  something  different.  Which 
is  precisely  what  the  designer  of  the  future  must  do;  he 
must  find  out  something  that  hasn't  been  found  out  yet 
before  aircraft  will  cross  oceans  in  all  sorts  of  weather 
as  steamships  do  now. 

But,  1  hear  you  growl,  why  is  this  bozo  handing  out 
his  nit-witted  opinions  on  trans-ocean  airlines  ?  He  hasn't 
flown  across  an  ocean.  I  know  I  haven't;  and  I  don't 
intend  to — on  one  engine.  I  haven't  laid  an  egg,  either. 
But  I  don't  have  to  be  able  to  lay  an  egg  in  order  to 
analyze  it.  As  I  see  it,  these  various  great  flights  are  no 
more  than  eggs  containing  the  fertile  germ  of  an  idea. 
They've  got  to  be  hatched  out  in  the  engineering  and  finan- 
cial laboratories  of  the  world — don't  overlook  the  financial 
end  of  it — and  from  these  eggs  will  come  chicks  which  will 
develop,  eventually,  into  long-distance  flying  birds — birds 
that  will  tuck  their  feet  up  under  them  and  just  go  sailing 
over  anything  and  through  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  only 
alight  when  and  where  they  want  to.  They  won't  crash 
taking  off,  or  get  lost  and  land  in  the  sea,  or  have  to  wait 
weeks  for  favorable  weather,  or  be  front  page  news  when 
they  get  anywhere ;  in  short,  they'll  be  a  vastly  different 
sort  of  bird  to  those  we  have  with  us  to-day. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  purposes  starting  a  trans- 
atlantic airline  with  stop-over  privileges  in  Newfound- 
land, I  rise  to  remark  in  a  hoarse,  fog-roughened  whisper 
that  Newfoundland  offers  no  privileges  to  an  airplane,  and 
mighty  few  to  a  seaplane.  The  prospective  airline  operator 
is  solemnly  advised  to  park  himself  aboard  a  seaplane  and 
spend  a  year  flying  around  Newfoundland — when  the 
weather  will  let  him  fly,  which  will  be  possibly  one  third 
of  the  time.  I  think  he'll  save  himself  a  lot  of  money  on 
his  airline.  All  he'll  be  out  will  be  his  time — and  pos- 
sibly one  seaplane. 

Newfoundland  may  be  used  as  an  intermediate  stop  for 
a  line  between  New  York  and  Paris  and  London.  But  the 
country  must  be  studied ;  and  no  airline  must  depend  upon 
one  or  two  bases.  Newfoundland  is  invariably  suffering 
from  a  dose  of  fog.  But  when  the  South  and  East  coasts 
are  foggy,  the  West  is  clear.  When  the  South  is  hidden 
in  fog,  the  North  is  "clear.  There  must  be  three  or  four 
bases  where  airplanes  or  boats  may  stop  to  refuel — and  all 
must  be  equipped  with  directional  wireless  and  lights. 
Even  when  all  of  that  is  done,  the  airline  is  up  against  the 
North  Atlantic  winter  weather — to  say  nothing  of  the 
summer  weather — when  there  are  days  and  even  weeks  at 
a  time  when  attempting  to  fly  the  Atlantic  in  any  such  air- 
craft as  we  know  to-day  would  be  a  hopelessly  hazardous 
and  fool-hardy  proceeding. 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  the  German  transatlantic 
pilots  for  their  display  of  sound  judgment  in  turn- 
ing back  in  the  face  of  impossible  weather  conditions. 
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They  can  always  take  off  and  try  it  again  from  Dessau. 
And  it's  practically  impossible  to  take  off  from  mid-At- 
lantic in  a  land  plane.  The  German  people  were  worried 
for  fear  other  nations  would  be  laughing  at  their  failure; 
but  nobody  laughed.  The  failure  of  man  to  overcome  in- 
surmountable obstacles  placed  in  his  path  by  Nature  is 
never  funny.  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen  or  Americans, 
facing  the  conditions  that  confronted  the  Germans,  also 
would  have  turned  back — or  landed  in  the  Atlantic. 
Friends,  to  your  better  fortune — Prosit! 

A SUIT  of  fluted  Maximilian  armor  dating  A. D. 1515 
was  sold  in  New  York  for  $4,750.  The  purchaser 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  surmised  that  he  was  a  General  Staff 
officer  providing  himself  with  what  he  deemed  to  be  the 
latest  air-raid  protective  clothing. 

DR.  ROCHS,  formerly  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  German 
war-time  army's  medical  corps,  states  that  hardening 
of  the  arteries  and  other  maladies  of  high  officers  caused 
Germany  to  lose  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Von  Moltke, 
Chief  of  Operations  on  the  General  Staff,  was  suffering 
from  such  an  acute  form  of  hardening  of  the  arteries  that 
he  couldn't  get  nearer  the  front  than  200  miles ;  he  died 
six  months  later  from  the  malady.  Von  Buelow  suffered 
from  the  same  trouble,  and  failed  to  show  the  good  judg- 
ment he  had  displayed  in  his  younger  years.  General  von 
Lauenstein,  another  important  officer  in  the  Marne  battle, 
suffered  from  heart  cramps,  while  Lieut.  Col.  Hentsch 
was  afflicted  with  gall-stones.  These  four  men  all  died 
from  maladies  from  which  they  were  suffering  when  trying 
to  direct  the  armies  on  the  Marne.  Had  they  been  healthy, 
or  had  they  been  replaced  by  younger  men,  the  history  of 
that  battle  might  have  been  different. 

Hardening  of  the  arteries  and  other  maladies  of  old  age 
is  probably  what  has  paralyzed  the  thinking  powers  of  our 
own  General  Staff.  Something  has  paralyzed  them,  and 
there  isn't  a  doubt  of  that.  And  it's  more  charitable  to  blame 
it  on  physical  decay,  due  to  advancing  age,  than  it  is  to 
blame  it  on  natural  pig-headedness,  which  it  very  possibly 
may  be.  But  there's  a  limit  to  our  charity.  We  can't  keep 
on  indefinitely  blaming  hardening  of  the  arteries  for  their 
stubborn  reluctance  to  accept  the  airplane  as  the  world's 
most  powerful  weapon  for  use  in  warfare,  either  defensive 
or  offensive.  That  would  be  playing  it  too  low-down  on  a 
disease  that  may,  after  all,  prove  of  benefit  to  America  by 
removing  these  fossils.  But  we  will  blame  hardening  of  the 
afteries  if  it  doesn't  get  a  move  on  itself  and  petrify  those 
arteries  completely,  and  thus  clear  the  field  for  a  younger 
crew  of  General  Staff  officers  whose  arteries  may  be  more 
pliable — especially  those  arteries  which  carry  nourishment 
to  the  brain. 

THE  Fascisti  have  renamed  Mont  Blanc  for  Mussolini. 
That  mountain  will  have  to  get  a  hustle  on  itself  now, 
and  erupt,  or  something,  in  order  to  live  up  to  its  name. 
Vesuvius  had  been  quiet  for  some  time,  until  Mussolini 
visited  it;  it  became  active  at  once.  And  the  Italian  Air 
Force  was  a  force  only  in  name  until  the  "Duce"  took  it 
in  hand.  He's  a  wonderful  man — he  might  even  be  able 
to  shake  some  life  into  the  N.  A.  A.  Still,  I  suppose  there's 
a  limit  even  to  what  Mussolini  can  do. 

I SEE  where  Colonel  Lindbergh's  flight  has  been  set  to 
music  in  a  symphony  called  "We."  The  composition, 
says  the  composer,  is  "an  utterance  in  music  of  the  cour- 
age, preseverance  and  will  power  of  Colonel  Lindbergh." 


ANZANI 


RADIAL  aircooled  engines  continue 
to  bring  success  to  American  aero- 
nautics and  have  brought  to  the 
public  attention  the  fact  that  to  fly- 
safely,  to  fly  economically,  to  fly  carefree, 
to  fly  day  in  and  day  out,  to  finish  that 
which  you  set  out  to  accomplish,  you 
just  about  have  to  use  a  radial  aircooled 
engine. 

The  "V"  type  watercooled  engine  has 
served  its  purpose  but  in  commercial 
aeroplanes  its  sun  has  set.  You  know  this, 
so  why  try  to  bluff  yourself  into  think- 
ing that  you  can  meet  the  conditions  of 
today  and  tomorrow  with  the  engine  of 
yesterday? 

We  are  now  supplying  this  trade  with 
the  famous  French  Anzani  engine  and  by 
midwinter  will  have  the  new  American- 
built  engine  in  production  in  3  5-40,  70- 
80  and  120  h.p.  A  most  worthy  successor 
to  a  famous  forebearer. 

Many  engines  are  now  spoken  for  and 
to  insure  a  prompt  delivery  schedule 
orders  must  be  placed  now  so  that  future 
production  can  be  arranged  in  sufficient 
volume  to  meet  the  demand. 

H*  L*  Brownback 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 
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This  gives  me  an  idea.  I  am  starting  work  at  once  on  a 
musical  composition  called  "Bumpitty-Bump-Bump- 
Bang!"  It  is  an  utterance  in  music  of  the  marvelous  stu- 
pidity, lack  of  adaptability,  and  general  bone-headedness 
of  the  average  pupil  of  a  flying  school.  It  is  dedicated,  in 
all  sympathy,  to  the  flying  instructors  of  America.  It's 
just  full  of  crash  notes. 

THAT  Doleful  Air  Derby  across  the  Pacific  has  ended  in 
success  for  two  of  the  entries,  and  in  disappointment, 
disaster,  or  death  for  the  other  eleven  entries.  True,  it 
advertised  aviation — and  a  can  of  pineapples.  But  was  it 
worth  it?  I  do  not  think  so.  And  with  the  quotation  that 
"any  advertising  is  good  advertising — even  bad  advertis- 
ing," I  do  not  agree. 

Fortunately  for  aviation,  the  human  mind  remembers 
success  and  forgets  failure,  a  most  merciful  dispensation. 
That  Goebel  and  Jehsen  reached  Honolulu  will  be  remem- 
bered ;  that  others  crashed  and  were  killed,  or  died  in  the 
ocean,  will  be  forgotten.  And  aviation  will  forge  ahead 
in  the  future  as  it  has  forged  ahead  in  the  past,  profiting, 
let  us  hope,  from  the  lessons  taught  by  this  Dolorous 
")erby. 

The  lessons  are  plain  to  see.  No  experimental  airplane 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  any  event  until  its  plans  and 
specifications  have  been  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  until  the  plane  has  been  properly  and  thor- 
oughly tested — and  not  before  a  crowd  numbering  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  waiting  to  see  that  plane  take  off  on 
a  long-distance  flight.  It  should  be  tested  on  the  builder's 
home  field,  without  advance  publicity,  for  a  new  type  of 
plane  is  an  experiment  and  much  may  be  the  matter  with  it 
— just  as  much  may  be  the  matter  with  a  new  type  of  auto- 


mobile. You  do  not  see  a  motor  car  company  testing  a  new 
car  before  thousands — until  they  have  first  tested  it  very 
thoroughly  themselves,  privately.  If  this  sensible  course 
is  followed  by  airplane  builders  a  crowd  of  thousands  of 
people,  including  newspaper  men  who  are  there  to  flash 
to  the  world  everything  that  happens,  will  not  be  given  the 
spectacle  of  planes  uncontrollable  in  the  air,  so  that  they 
have  to  be  crashed  into  the  sea;  of  planes  from  which  the 
wings  fall  off ;  of  planes  whose  fuel  systems  fail  to  func- 
tion and  whose  motors  develop  installation  faults ;  of  planes 
which  fail  to  carry  their  contest  load  successfully,  and 
crash  on  the  take-off. 

Major  Clarence  M.  Young,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  capable  handling  of 
an  almost  hopeless  situation — the  frantic  rushing  to  the 
starting-line  for  a  2,400-mile  flight  of  planes,  some  of 
which  never  should  have  left  the  builders'  hands  until  after 
they  had  flown  hours  past  the  experimental  stage. 

And  finally,  we  come  to  the  wisdom  or'  folly — take  your 
choice  of  words — of  allowing  single-engined  land  planes 
to  fly  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea.  Lindbergh,  Cham- 
berlin,  Goebel,  Jensen,  and  others  have  done  it.  And  other 
brave  men  also  will  do  it — with  much  favorable  publicity 
resulting  to  aviation — if  they  get  there.  But  is  it  sensible? 
Is  it  of  any  advantage  to  the  further  growth  of  aviation? 
Does  it  in  any  way  promote  the  reality  of  trans-ocean  air- 
lines ? 

I  do  not  think  so.  The  only  practical  good  resulting  from 
these  long  flights  in  planes  not  suited  to  ocean  flying  has 
been  the  advertising  of  aviation  to  the  public — and  if  our 
future  advertising  is  to  consist  of  such  pathetic  displays 
as  were  afforded  the  public  by  this  over-rushed  flight,  then 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  good  done  by  the  successful 


COMPLETE  REBUILDING,  TIME 
OVERHAUL,  SALE  and  EXCHANGE 
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AVIATION  MOTORS 

Cylinder  &  Crankshaft  Regrinding. 
Bearings  Linereamed  by  Factory  Methods 

Special  &  Oversize  Bushings  and  Parts 
Full  Stock  All  Curtiss  Parts  -  K6  -  C6 
Hisso-Bearings  and  Rods  Poured  and  Finished. 
Fully  Equipped  Plant  and  Testing  Facilities 

ROGERS'  AIRLINES,  INC.  and  PARKER  MOTOR  REBUILDING  CO. 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  BOX  5  3 


Hangar  63,  Curtiss  Field, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Garden  City  43  59 


.  Our  Entire  Personnel 
Formerly  of  U.  S.  Army, 
U.  S.  Navy  and  U.  S.  Air  Mail 


THE  DETROIT  AERO  MOTORS  CO. 


10331  Charlevoix  Ave. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


HISPANO  MOTORS 

180  h.p.   French  $500 

220  h.p  $325 

1  80  h.p.  model  E  $650 

150  h.p.  model  I  $625 

300  h.p  $550 

ANZANI  MOTORS 

3  5   h.p.    (Y)    type  $300 

45-50  h.p  $300 

90  h.p  $450 

110   h.p  $375 

MISCELLANEOUS  MOTORS 

Liberty    12   $1000 

Liberty   6   $400 

Hallscott   A7A   $150 

Lawrance  2-cyl  $100 


INSTRUMENTS 

Compasses 

Creagh  Osborne   $12 

New  Navy  type  $12 

Dash  type   $16 

Altimeters 

New  International   $12 

New   Zenith   $15 

Airspeed  Indicators 
Complete   $15 

Tachometer  Heads 

Heads   $12 

Shafts  by  the  foot 

Thermometers 

Distance   type   $7.50 

HISPANO  BANKS   S45 


**Th.  Vntara  Airplane  Corporation's  'King  Bird*  Commercial  Airplane" 

'Airplanes  Send  for 

and  this  booklet 

flying"  TO-DAY! 


E  ! 


Get  the  Facts ! 

Get  the  facts  about  the  amazing  new 
developments  in  Aviation,  and  the  op- 
portunities for  WESTERN  trained  men. 

WESTERN  training  is  brought  to 
you,  right  at  home;  in  your  spare  time. 
Not  one  penny  of  income  lost. 

Step  from  your  present  job  into  aiiation! 
Aeronautical   Training  Division 

Under    the    direction    of    practical    airplane  men 

Western  Airplane  Corporation 

Dept.  277 
5  3  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

Builders   of   the  King  Bird 
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flights  will  be  wiped  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  we 
have  spent  years  telling  the  public  that  aviation  was  some- 
thing that  could  be  made  part  of  the  national  transport 
system,  and  that  it  was  not  in  any  sense  a  dare-devil  stunt, 
that  we  are  now  eagerly  engaged  in  demonstrating  that 
aviation  is  a  stunt — and  a  very  daring  and  fool-hardy 
stunt,  at  that. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  this  pathetic  parade  to  advertise 
pineapples,  it  might  not  be  inappropriate  for  Mr.  William 
Wrigley,  Junior,  to  offer  a  prize  to  the  survivors,  to  swim 
back  and  advertise  Mr.  Wrigley 's  chewing  gum. 

WHEN  the  Department  of  Commerce  called  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  landing-fields  for  New  York  City, 
William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  a  capable  and  very  busy  ex- 
ecutive, took  time  to  come  to  New  York  and  call  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Belmont.  And  he  wasted  his  time.  For 
what  he  found  confronting  him  were  the  Amalgamated 
Real  Estate  Dealers  of  all  counties  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  And  every  dealer  had  his  own  airport  to  sell 
There  were  men  there  with  all  kinds  of  property  to  dis- 
pose of — from  bits  of  marshland  that  nothing  drier  than 
a  fish  had  ever  been  over,  and  that  nothing  but  a  mos- 
quito could  ever  fly  from,  to  back  yards  so  small  that  a 
canary  bird  would  have  felt  cramped  for  room  in  which 
to  take  off. 

The  meeting  started  with  a  committee  of  twenty-five 
and  an  audience  of  hundreds ;  but  by  the  time  the  horde 
of  real  estaters  had  said  their  little  piece  there  were  only 
five  of  the  committee  left,  and  only  seven  of  the  audience. 
And  five  of  that  audience  were  newspaper  men  who  had 
to  stay,  one  old  tramp  who  fell  asleep  in  a  corner,  and 
myself — I  was  trying  to  sell  a  lot  I  own  in  Windsor,  On- 


tario. And  it's  nearer  New  York  than  some  of  the  proposed 
fields  the  other  salesmen  were  offering,  and  bigger  than 
some  of  them.  The  only  people  with  real  estate  which  they 
should  dispose  of,  and  who  didn't  come  around  to  offer  it, 
were  the  Federal  Government.  They  didn't  come  there 
and  offer  Governor's  Island — the  only  logical  place  for 
an  airport  in  New  York.  They  are  keeping  it  as  a  polo 
ground  and  tea  parade  for  army  officers — who  will  have 
to  swim  away  from  it,  anyhow,  if  an  enemy  nation  ever 
flies  over  and  bombs  it. 

Bill  MacCracken  listened  patiently  for  a  while  to  old 
women  with  chicken  yards  to  sell,  and  then  he  went  back 
to  Washington.  And  I  guess  he's  had  enough  of  us,  and 
is  going  to  stay  there.  If  New  York  wants  an  airport, 
the  people  of  New  York — not  the  salesmen — must  get 
together  and  get  it.  And  the  way  to  get  it  is  to  pry  loose 
Governor's  Island  from  the  clutches  of  the  army — and 
shove  the  army  out  in  the  woods  some  place  where  it  will 
be  safe  in  the  next  war.  That  Island  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  New  York  as  an  airport — and  it's  no  more  use 
to  the  Federal  Government  than  is  another  leg  on  a  cen- 
tipede. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  that  deadly  meeting  of  buy 
low  and  sell  high  addicts  was  the  presence  among  the 
Great  and  Near  Great  fiasco  of  a  gentleman  who  vaguely 
resembles  Willie  Stevens  of  the  Hall,  Mister  Grover  Wha- 
len,  the  official  welcomer  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who 
has  welcomed  everybody  who  ever  landed  here,  from  Hen- 
drick  Hudson  and  Queen  Marie  to  Abie's  Irish  Rose.  But 
now  a  vexing  problem  presents  itself.  Grover  is  going  over 
to  Europe,  and  will  return  shortly.  But  when  he  returns, 
how  the  devil  is  he  also  going  to  be  here  to  welcome  him- 
self back? 


PRODUCTION  of  three  planes  a  week,  made  possible  by  satis- 
fied owners  in  fifteen  states,  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  make 
almost  immediate  delivery  on  America's  most  efficient  light 
commercial  biplane.    Our  New  York  distributors  are  averaging  a 
sale  a  week.    Our  dealers  in  fourteen  other  states  are  doing  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  business. 

Write  for  literature. 

AMERICAN  EAGLE  AIRCRAFT  CORP.,  2330  Harrison  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  aeronau- 
tical standards  for  streamline  and 
internal  tie  rods  are  exacting. 
Hartshorn  Rods  fulfill  those 
standards,  and  provide  a  com- 
fortable margin  of  safety  besides. 
The  minimum  wind  resistance, 
great  strength,  and  maximum 
rigidity  of  Hartshorn  Tie  Rods 
make  all  kinds  of  flying  safer. 
Write  for  Circular  A-l,  describ- 
ing Hartshorn  Aircraft  Products. 
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STEWART  HARTSHORN  CO.,  250  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Airplanes-Flying  Boats-Motors-Supplies 

Good  used  Canadian  Curtiss  just  set  up  ready  to  fly  away  $755.  Dandy  un- 
used JN4D,  set  up  $1050.  Slightly  used  JN4D  $900.  Moderately  used  JN4D 
$800.  Dandy  unused  J-l  Standard  converted  to  receive  Hispano,  less  motor 
and  motor  equipment  $895.  This  can  easily  be  converted  into  a  5  place  job  by 
the  installation  of  a  center-section  tank  and  Hispano  motor  which  it  is  ready 
to  receive.  Unused  J-l  Standard  with  Hall-Scott  motor  bed  less  motor  and 
motor  equipment  $750.  Dandy  new  Aeromarine  40  flying  boat  complete  with 
moderately  used  100  h.p.  OXX6  motor  $2250,  or  without  motor,  radiator  oi 
propeller  $1800. 

Slightly  used  130  h.p.  Clerget  $150.  Slightly  used  6-cyl.,  45  h.p.  Anzani  $245. 
New  100  h.p.  OXX6  $600,  or  Navy  overhauled  $375.     New  OX5  $400. 

5-gal.  nitrate  dope  $8.50  or  25  gal.  or  more  at  $1.40  per  gal.,  or  50- gal.  bbl. 
$67.50.  Gov't  spec,  cotton  cloth  50c  yard  or  50  to  100  yds.  at  49c  yd.,  or  103 
yd.,  or  more  48c  yd.  Grade  A  tape  $5  for  100  yd.  roll;  ordinary  tape  $4.55 
for  130-yd.  roll.  Linen  and  cotton  covers  all  made  up  for  JN4D  Canuck  and 
Standard.  Metal  or  bamboo  wing  skids  for  JN4D  and  Canuck  $3  per  pair. 
Rotary  map  cases  (rotate  as  trip  progresses)  $3.50.  Berling  magneto  leather 
covers  $1.50.  Set  of  three  navigation  lights  $6.50.  Pyrene  fire  extinguisher 
fully  charged,  with  bracket  $8.  26  x  4  unused  casing  $7.50  or  slightly  used  $5,  or 
moderately  used  $3.50.  New  tube  $2.25.  Dandy  casing  750  x  125  $10,  or  unused 
(passable)  $3.50.  DH  wheels  $10  each;  adapters  7.50  per  set.  Dandy  0X5 
toothpick  metal  tipped  propeller  $25.  Dandy  12-day  instrument  board  clock  $15. 
White  mechanics  suits,  $4.75;  khaki  flying  suits  with  bookless  fasteners  $9; 
leather  helmet,  chamois  lined,  new  Navy  type  $5.50;  Protector  goggles  $5; 
RAV  new  type  rubber  bound  resistal  goggle  wide-vision  $5;  NAK  wide-vision 
resist al  goggles  $4.50.  "We"  the  new  book  written  by  Charles  Lindbergh 
with  beautiful  red  binding  telling  of  his  ocean  trip  and  flying  experiences  $3. 
Fireworks : — flash  bomb  $4 ;  flag  bomb  $3.75 ;  smoke  trails  $3.50 ;  illuminated 
flag  shells  $6;  spectacular  night  plane  display  (lasts  14  min.)  $36. 

All  parts  for  JN4D,  Standard,  Canuck,  OX5,  OXX6,  and  many  Liberty,  His- 
pano, Clerget,  LeRhone,  Lawrance,  Mercedes  and  Fiat  parts. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  AIRCRAFT.   SEND  FOR  AVIATION  CATALOG. 

FLOYD  J.  LOGAN  AVIATION  CO. 

716  West  Superior  Ave  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Oldest  established  exclusively  aeronautical  supply  house  in  America. 


AIR— HOT  AND  OTHERWISE 

(Continued  from  page  266) 

started  as  a  good  and  worthy  impulse. 

And  why  not  weed  out  of  the  Air  Corps  Reserve  such 
officers  as  are  really  unfit  to  qualify  for  training?  That 
would  not  cost  enough  to  endanger  any  pet  plan  of  the 
Member  from  Squeedunk  who  is  saving  Uncle  Samuel's 
pennies  so  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  them  for  Pork  Bar- 
rel Appropriations  which  will  include  cash  for  deepening 
Cow  Creek  till  it  will  be  navigable  by  canoes.  A  very 
small  sum  would  enable  these  men  to  do  at  least  something 
for  that  country  which  most  of  them  love  with  far  more 
than  the  intensity  with  which  Pennsylvania  Avenue  pa- 
triotism usually  burns. 

There  are  many  members  from  Podunk,  Squeedunk  and 
Yaphank  who  could  put  themselves  upon  the  map  and 
become  real  figures  in  our  national  life  if  they  but  looked 
around  and  found  that  in  the  field  of  air  development  a 
man  might  specialize  most  easily,  usefully  and  notably  as 
a  real  Congressional  entity.  None  offers  finer  opportu- 
nities than  the  well-being  and  progression  of  our  national 
aviation. 

The  problem  I  have  mentioned  gets  bigger  every  year. 
An  avalanche  of  justified  complaints  pours  in  continually 
from  officers  of  the  Reserve  who  rightly  feel  themselves 
aggrieved.  Why  not  straighten  this  thing  out?  It  would 
cost  little,  either  of  cash  or  mental  vigor — and  we  know 
we  have  a  surplus  of  the  former.  Let  some  member  of 
our  national  legislature  startle  us  and  all  the  world  by  in- 
dicating that  we  have  a  mental  as  well  as  a  financial  reserve ! 

WHILE  on  the  Reserve  subject  a  word  about  the  Naval 
Reserve  may  not  be  amiss.  There  is  real  desire 
among  the  young  men  of  America  to  join  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Squadron,  also,  but  the  Navy  itself,  characteristically 
holding  itself  sufficient  as  things  are,  does  what  it  can  to 
make  the  procedure  difficult.  Join,  if  you  like,  but  get  a 
plane  if  you  can !  That  seems  to  be  the  Naval  attitude. 
Civilians  must  not  break  in  where  those  wearing  uniforms 
habitually  tread.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  member 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Squadron  to  get  a  ship  to 
fly  in  after  he  has  joined  the  force  because  he  loves  his 
country  and  this  wonderful  new  art  and  learned  to  fly. 
A  shipless  aviator  is  as  useful  as  a  fireless  furnace. 

The  Navy  has  no  use  whatever  for  untrained  civilian 
would-be  fliers.  Only  after  they  have  gained  splendor 
through  great  achievements  as  civilians  does  the  Navy  feel 
that  they  are  good  enough  to  wear  its  brazen  buttons  even 
as  reservists.  Then,  doubtless,  it  assumes  that  the  brass 
may  strike  in  and  make  them  purely  Naval. 

Now  and  then  it  slips  as  it  attempts  to  climb  this  rope. 
Secretary  Wilbur,  for  example,  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est grabbers,  lost  his  grip  on  it  and  crashed  plump  on  the 
hard  deck  of  fact  when  he  endeavored  to  annex  the  Lind- 
bergh glory  and  pin  it  on  the  Navy's  chest,  which  has  as 
much  right  to  it  as  is  possessed  by  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Order  of  Chinese  Pigtail  Plumbers. 

The  effort  to  make  the  public  think  "Lindy"  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Navy  by  sending  after  him  a  Naval  ship  for 
the  official  greeting  after  his  flight  from  Europe  was  full 
of  genius  of  the  press  agent  type. 

Secretary  Wilbur  is  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  as 
well  as  of  great  personal  beauty  (wait  till  after  he  leaves 
office  and  his  portraits  join  those  of  the  histrionic  stars, 
the  movie  idols  and  great  pugilists  in  Lucky  Strike  ads) 
possessing,  besides  these  indispensable  requisites  for  the 
post  of  naval  chief  that  further  quality  of  grab-and-gettish- 
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STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STANDARD  TYPE  TURNBUCKLES 


Airplane  parts  of  merit 
TURNBUCKLES,  CLEVIS  ENDS 
CLEVS  PINS,  AIRCRAFT  BOLTS 

(milled  from  bar) 

Direct  Contractors  to  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  and  many 
airplane  manufacturers 

STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Corry,  Pennsylvania 


ness  so  useful  in  a  fighting  man  in  wartime  and  so  natural  to 
the  politician  in  the  days  of  peace.  We  have  small  doubt 
that  when  his  troublous  cabinet  term  is  over  he  will  achieve 
a  mighty  reputation  in  the  pictures.  Chaplin,  I  have 
learned  from  California,  needs  a  sidekick  for  his  forth- 
coming film,  "Splicing  the  Main  Brace,"  a  fierce  maritime 
companionpiece  to  "Shoulder  Arms,"  that  placid  epic  of 
our  dry  land  fighting  men.  So,  later  on,  we  may  discover 
in  some  handsome  image  flashed  brightly  on  the  screen  as 
we  spend  an  idle  evening  in  the  Flimflam  Picture  Palace 
the  incomparable  features  of  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  film,  as  the  advance  notices  have  indicated,  will 
teach  that  sweet,  sad  story  of  the  Navy's  great  achieve- 
ment in  construction  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam.  It  is  also  to 
show  clearly  why  the  Navy  should  be  given  credit  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  that  masterly  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  recently  was  visible  in  northern  England. 

GENTLEMEN  who  have  been  sent  to  Washington  by 
their  fellow-citizens  in  various  sections  of  this  na- 
tion, permit  Aero  Digest  to  direct  your  distinguished  no- 
tice to  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  has  been  crossed  by  our 
own  fliers  (not  one  but  several)  in  far  less  than  two  days 
and  that  the  Pacific  has-been  shrunk  to  the  Great  Lakes 
size  by  the  California  to  Hawaii  flight  of  2400  miles  in 
26  hours. 

Other  nations  will  fly  West  over  the  Atlantic  as  we 
have  flown  Eastward  over  it.  Other  nations  will  fly  East 
along  the  Pacific  lane  which  we  have  mapped  to  Westward. 

And  honorable  members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  Cab- 
inet Ministers  and  chiefs  of  our  Government  Defense  De- 
partments, what  may  interest  you  more  (for  we  have  no 
illusions  about  those  who  sit  serene  in  our  seats  of  the 
mighty)  permit  us  to  suggest  that  all  these  various  activi- 
ties form  proof  that  interest  in  aviation  really  stirs  the 
nation  which  honors  and  supports  you.  If  such  matters 
wholly  fail  to  stir  you,  therefore,  you  may  find  yourself 
without  a  job  when  another  election  comes  'round. 

NOW  that  the  voters  are  beginning  to  see  the  importance 
of  aircraft  in  our  national  defense,  the  propaganda 
mills  of  our  rocking-chair  sailors  are  working  overtime 
grinding  out  their  customary  bunk.  Not  a  word  about 
Admiral  Moffett  or  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and  the 
good  work  they  are  doing.  No,  no,  not  a  word — just  the 
Navy  and  Secretary  Wilbur.  They  would  have  you  believe 
that  the  Navy  under  Secretary  Wilbur's  guidance  had 
taught  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  the  rudiments  of  flying. 
Yep — and  this  is  the  same  Secretary  Wilbur  who  early  this 
year  told  an  audience  in  Chicago  that  we  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  invasion  by  enemy  aircraft  or-  some  such  rot 
to  that  effect. 

These,  like  any  other  comic  opera  lyrics,  will  sound  well 
if  the  music's  good.  Mr.  Wilbur  should  employ  a  very 
competent  composer  to  set  such  various  great  thoughts 
to  tunes.  Merely  spoken  and  not  sung  many  of  them 
seem  unworthy  of  so  great  a  dignitary  as  the  Secretary  of 
our  Navy,  but  this  with  characteristic  wisdom,  Mr.  Wilbur 
(we  have  not  been  creditably  told),  intends  to  carefully 
provide  for  when  Congress  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  one  more  assistant  secretary.  The  man  whom  he  has 
chosen  for  the  job  will  meet  (it  is  not  said)  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  jazz  constituencies  and  black  bottom  experts. 
Mr.  Irving  Berlin,  the  gentleman  in  question,  will  be  very 
handsome  in  a  naval  uniform. 

When  Mr.  Wilbur  gets  the  musical  department  of  the 
Navy  really  going  under  forced  draught  with  anchors  up 
and  the  shapeliest  comic  opera  chorus  crew  to  be  recruited 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. . 

Has  given  Fairchild  Caminez  Engine  its  first  written 
approval!  Without  replacement, adjustment,  or  cleaning 
a  plug,  a  stock  Fairchild  Caminez  Engine  ran  50  hours 
on  the  test  stand,  the  last  27  hours  non-stop.  Proof  of 
its  reliability!  A  complete  catalog  awaits  your  request. 

FAIRCHILD  CAMINEZ  ENGINE  CORPORATION 
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Inspected  Aircraft 


SPRUCE 

Carload  Lots  or 
Smaller  Shipments 

All  Dimensions 
Lowest  Prices 


NICHOLAS  BEAZLEY  AIRPLANE  CO.  Inc. 

MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 

"  We  ship  the  same  day  and 
will  be  here  tomorrow.  " 
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This  circular  spun  propeller  nose  can  be 
made  of  dural  or  aluminum  in  all  sizes  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  aircraft  manu- 
facturers. 

Metal  spinning  and  hand  hammered 
work  in  all  kinds  of  sheet  metal  stream- 
line fairings  for  wheels.  Our  products 
are  being  used  by  Curtiss  —  Chance 
Vought — Seversky — Ireland — Sikorsky — 
Fairchild — Caminez.  We  make  to  or- 
der anything  in  the  line  of  sheet  metal 
goods. 

{Established  1900} 
MAGOSY    &  BUSCHER 

120  Walker  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Telephone  Canal  3693 


on  Broadway  on  deck,  we  doubtless  shall  get  on  our  radios 
from  far  out  at  sea  (to  leeward)  some  lovely  numbers  ex- 
plaining to  the  people  that  the  Navy  is  all  for  a  national 
air  development  and  that  it  is,  100  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
scrapping  of  all  useless  surface  craft  and  the  immediate 
construction  of  vast  air  escadrilles.  Escadrille  suggests 
quadrille.  Quadrille  suggests  the  ballet.  There  is  a  mys- 
terious sympathetic  tie  between  the  Navy  as  it  stands  now 
in  its  air  effort  and  any  other  comic  shows. 

THE  Secretary,  urged  on  by  the  appreciative  cheers  of 
old  line  Naval  officers  heard  plainly,  although  their 
voices  are  a  little  muffled  by  the  clenching  of  their  teeth 
and  the  presence  between  these  fearsomely  set  molars  of 
large  knives  which  it  is  a  fond  secret  hope  some  glad  day 
may  be  used  for  carving  up  all  energetic  friends  of  avia- 
tion, has  shown  publicly  his  tremendous  love  for  fliers  and 
the  art  they  follow.  It  is  clearly  just  that  sort  of  love  that 
when  mixed  up  with  matrimony  sends  men  to  the  dock 
for  wife-beating. 

Secretary  Wilbur,  "delighted  and  enthusiastic"  because 
Smith  and  Bronte,  civilian  fliers,  landed  safely  in  Hawaii, 
still  finds  it  necessary  to  very  roundly  scold  them  because, 
in  a  moment  of  quite  comprehensible  worry,  they  radioed 
a  message  indicating  that  they  feared  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  forced  landing  in  the  sea.  Mr.  Wilbur  is  out- 
raged, apparently,  because  they  managed  to  avoid  so  dan- 
gerous an  adventure. 

If  civilian  fliers  find  themselves  so  situated  that  they 
seem  likely  to  smash  up  and  drown  in  an  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish air  feats  at  which  Navy  men  have  failed,  it  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  the  great  horn  spoon  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  the  accepted  tenets  of  all  naval  law  and  the  he-goat 
mascot  of  the  great  ship  Idaho,  for  said  fliers  not  to  need 
the  aid  they  feared  might  be  essential. 

Civilian  fliers  who  once  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
thought  of  drowning,  therefore,  in  future  forthwith,  must 
proceed  to  drown.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  be  very 
cross  with  all  civilians,  hereafter,  who  dare  to  send  out 
calls  for  aid  which,  subsequently,  by  the  discovery  of  said 
civilians  alive,  are  proved  to  have  been  unnecessary. 

Aero  Digest  is  endeavoring  to  get  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  New  Naval  Regulation  for  Civilian  Fliers  as 
Prepared  by  Hizexcellency  Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  Aviation  Expert.  In  literary  style,  beauty  of 
penmanship,  nautical  effect  and  brevity,  it  is  already  called 
unparalleled  by  all  speciaists  whom  Wilbur  could  court- 
martial  if  they  thought  otherwise. 

It  says  (Aero  Digest  exclusive  as  the  Associated  Press 
would  say)  : 

"Civilian  fliers  in  trouble  over  the  sea  must  not  send  out 
S.O.S.  emergency  signals  until  after  they  have  drozvned. 
To  find  a  live  civilian  who  can  do  stunts  at  which  it  fails 
quite  naturally  annoys  the  Navy.  Drown  first.  Then  sig- 
nal. Obedience  to  this  rule  by  all  civilian  pilots  is  im- 
perative. Penalty  for  violation:  ten  strokes  of  the  cat-o'nine 
tails  or  a  careful  reading  (subject  to  examination  aftcr- 
zvards)  of  the  Hon.  Curtis  D.  Wilbur's  latest  speech  on 
aviation,  which  shows  the  world  how  utterly  impossible  it 
ivould  have  been  to  fit  wings  to  "Old  Ironsides,"  and,  there- 
fore, hoiv  silly  all  this  air  stuff  for  civilians  is,  anyivay. 
A  subtitle  is  'If  Everybody  Flies  What  Can  the  Poor  Steel 
Trust  Do.'  " 

A FEW  ideas  that  later  have  made  fame  and  fortune 
have  been  at  first  rejected  by  short-sighted  capital- 
ists, and  that  the  genius  of  the  Wrights  and  Zeppelin  is 
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supposed  to  have  been  thus  handicapped  is  a  favorable 
pride-salve  among  aeronautical  inventors  who  can't  get  their 
notions  over. 

How  many  wild  announcements  have  been  made  by  inno- 
cent-minded journalists  whose  technical  ignorance  has  been 
greater  even  than  their  personal  innocence  when  strange, 
impossible  devices  have  been  rumored !  Flying  is  being- 
daily  revolutionized  in  print,  although  the  art  progresses 
with  an  orderly  deliberation  at  draughting  board,  factory 
and  flying  field.  Such  ridiculous  articles  detailing  tech- 
nical bunk  do  general  harm,  and  this  is  sometimes  mani- 
fested through  the  fact  that  they  supply  material  for  fly- 
by-night  promotion  schemes. 

The  general  public  rapidly  is  developing  a  special  type 
of  easy  mark,  particularly  interested  in  a  wild,  bizarre, 
fantastic  amateur  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  mechan- 
ical flight.  The  layman  known  to  be  considering  invest- 
ment never  is  informed  by  the  glib-tongue  promoter  or 
fancy  advertiser  that  for  every  worthy  air  invention  that  is 
overlooked  are  999  "ideas"  which  are  not  workable  and 
might  be  better  overlooked.  The  really  good  things  usually 
are  snapped  up  quickly  by  some  argus-eyed  commercial 
manufacturer  who  searches  for  good  new  things. 

But  the  situation  is  quite  different  when  new  ideas  are 
advanced  as  worthy  as  established  experts.  Upon  the  ef- 
forts of  such  men  and  the  support  the  public  gives  them 
depends  the  future  of  the  art  and  business.  An  impressive 
example  of  this  sort  is  the  Remington-Burnelli  airplane 
designed  by  Vincent  J.  Burnelli  and  first  demonstrated  as 
long  ago  as  1921,  being  then  the  world's  largest  commercial 
airplane. 

At  the  very  start  the  new  breed  of  cargo-carrying  bird 
obviously  embodied  valuable  innovations,  although  there 
were  so  many  of  them  and  they  were  so  novel  that  they 
shocked  conservative  minds.  Elaborate  charges  were  made 
against  the  plane  by  the  skeptical  who  said  it  would  not  fly. 

These  statements  were  in  straight  line  with  orthodox 
conclusions  and  would  not  be  impressive  were  it  not  for 
the  mere  fact  that  the  machine  was  flown  successfully 
with  unprecedented  loads  of  passengers,  that  its  occasional 
forced  landings  were  made  without  mishap,  and  that  800 
total  h.p.  was  found  quite  sufficient  motive  force  though 
two  600  h.p.  engines  had  been  the  original  plan. 

A  year  later  followed  stories  of  a  Staten  Island  crash 
of  what  old-liners  had  begun  to  call  "The  Crate"  and  nat- 
urally, when  a  few  months  had  passed,  the  experiment  was 
quite  forgotten. 

But  not  forever.  An  improved  RB2  presently  appeared 
at  Mitchel  Field  and  took  off  carrying  a  motorcar  as  in- 
side cargo  and  a  nice  passenger  list.  The  new  idea  took 
its  place  among  the  old  as  being  worthy  of  quite  practical 
consideration.    RB2  was  actual,  not  a  crazy  dream. 

The  unusual  ship  remains  in  perf  ect  shape,  easy  to  fly  and 
despite  the  early  critics  astonishingly  easy  to  land,  of  great 
carrying  capacity  (25  passengers  on  many  test  occasions) 
of  good  speed. 

If  our  newspapers  and  word-of -mouth  dreamers  could 
but  get  the  accurate  information  and  the  impulse  which 
would  lead  and  help  them  to  discuss  the  real  among  the 
innovations  and  avoid  the  fanciful  and  foolish  it  would  be 
wonderful — but  a  condition  not  of  this  world.  Burnelli 
built  his  plane  under  difficulties  and  to  the  amusement  of 
the  unthinking  crowd.  While  he  was  handicapped  by  lack 
of  funds  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  a  pair  of 
engines  and  was  being  smiled  at  by  the  "experts,"  he  was 
building  just  the  sort  of  plane  that  is  being  built  to-day  and 
so  necessary  to  air  transportation. 
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Safety  Belts 

Built  exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  Air  Service 
Specifications.  Positive 
lock.  Instant  release. 
Made  of  the  finest  leather 
obtainable.  Every  one  rig- 
idly inspected.  Tested. 
Guaranteed. 
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The  Sweeney  System 

Bnt  prepares  a  student  by 
intensive  practical  work  on 
motors,  building,  recover- 
lug  wings,  rigging  and  all 
details  of  construction,  re- 
pairing and  handling. 
Toil  it  called  ground 
school  work  To  show  you 
the  quality  of  the  men 
who  teach  you,  look  at 
Spencer  and  Winter  for 
Instance.  Spencer  was  an 
array  pilot  and  has  been 
teaching  and  doing  com- 
mercial flying  since  1917. 
Winter  Is  a  college  man, 
went  overseas,  was  with 
the  1st  Air  Park  as  an 
observer,  spent  over  200 
hours  In  the  air  and  since 
the  war  has  been  with  two 
big  aircraft  corporations. 

Learn  to  Fly! 

Aviation  Is  no  longer 
s  mystery — no  longer  a 
hazard;  no.  It  Is  a  busi- 
ness, growing  greater  and 
more  important ,  you  can 
quality  as  a  mechanic, 
engineer,  repair  man, 
builder  or  a  pllst. 


You  Fly  ^\ 
by  Flying. 

THE 

SWEENEY 
SYSTEM 
of 

Practical 
Airplane 
Mechanics 


opens  up  a  world  of  opportunities  for  young  men. 
The  Sweeney  System  has  no  planes  to  sell,  and 
sticks  strictly  to  teaching  both  ground  work  and 
pilotage.  Sweeney  Airport  Is  one  of  the  best  and 
safest  fields  in  the  U.  S.  All  the  resources  of  this 
Million  Dollar  School  insure  you  the  best,  most 
practical  instruction.  Menhanics  earn  $50  to  $150 
a  week.   Flyers,  up  ts  $500. 

The  Sweeney  System 

Is  divided  Into  two  parts.  First:  Tou  are  thorough- 
ly taught  In  the  ground  school.  This  fits  you  as 
an  aviation  mechanic.  Tou  can  build  your  own 
plana  and  do  anything  required  in  aviation  me- 
chanics and  construction  and  repairing  when  you 
have  flniBhed  this  work.  You  are  thoroughly  taught 
motors,  etc. .  and  work  with  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  new  material,  and  all  types  of  engines. 
Secondly:  After  completing  this  work  if  you  want 
to  be  a  pilot  you  take  ten  hours  of  flying.  Now 
when  you  understand  that  two  to  seven  hours  Is 
all  the  average  man  needB  to  learn  expert  flying 
you  will  appreciate  what  ten  hours  in  the  air  under 
skilled  men  will  do  for  you. 

On  the  ground  5  men  are  needed  for  one  in  the  air, 
but  if  you  want  to  become  a  pilot  you  easily  mas- 
ter the  work  and  can  go  into  postal,  government, 
or  commercial  work.  Flyers  are  In  demand,  earning 
big  money  at  fairs  taking  up  passengers,  etc 
$5    for   a    10    minute   flight   is    pretty    fine  payl 

Send  Name  Today 

for  full  details  of  this  aviation  mechanical  oours* 
and  photographs  of  planes  and  equipment  actually 
used ;  also  full  Information  as  to  the  commercial 
eDd   of   flying   and   opportunities   for   young  men. 
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AMERICAN  AIR-COOLED  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 

(Continued  from  page  272) 
Our  modern  aircooled  engines  meet  all  of  the  requirements 
listed  above.  They  may  be  criticized  from  the  standpoint 
of  cost  and  yet  they  are  very  cheap  in  the  quantities  at 
present  demanded.  We  have  three  sizes  of  aircooled  en- 
gines in  this  country.  The  first  of  these  is  the  famous 
Wright  "Whirlwind"  of  200  horsepower.  The  second  is 
the  rapidly  becoming  famous  Pratt  &  Whitney  "Wasp" 
of  400  horsepower.  In  the  500  horsepower  field,  there 
are  two  new  engines,  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  "Hornet"  and 
the  Wright  "Cyclone." 

The  aircooled  engines  are  lighter  in  weight  than  the 
watercooled  engines  'because  the  cumbersome  cooling  sys- 
tem, including  the  radiator,  piping,  shutters,  etc.,  is  com- 
pletely eliminated.  This  takes  away  from  the  powerplant 
weight  about  .6  pounds  per  horsepower.  The  aircooled 
engines  are  more  dependable  than  the  watercooled  engines, 
other  things  being  equal,  because  of  the  elimination  of  the 
cooling  system.  The  records  show  that  at  least  one-third, 
and  perhaps  one-half  of  the  engine  failures  in  the  air, 
result  from  a  failure  of  the  cooling  system.  The  new 
aircooled  engines  are  durable  because  they  are  well  built. 
They  are  economical  because  they  are  well  designed  and 
because  they  do  not  have  to  carry  around  the  cumbersome 
cooling  system.  They  are  much  easier  to  take  care  of  be- 
cause they  are  built  in  the  single-row  radial  form  which 
gives  ready  access  to  all  the  working  parts.  You  can 
change  cylinders,  pistons,  and  connecting  rods  without  dis- 
turbing the  other  cylinders,  a  thing  which  cannot  be  done 
with  the  watercooled  engines.  The  engines  are  cheaper 
because  they  have  fewer  parts,  are  much  simpler  in  design, 
require  less  material,  and  lend  themselves  better  to  quan- 
tity production.  Aircooled  engines  have,  then,  a  marked 
superiority  in  all  of  the  six  requirements. 

Aircooled  engines  did  not  come  to  the  United  States  of 
their  own  volition.  They  had  to  fight  their  way.  A  com- 
paratively small  group  of  engineers  analyzed  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  type  some  seven  years  ago.  Ever  since, 
they  have  fought  against  inertia,  indifference,  and  even 
active  opposition.  The  triumphs  of  the  intrepid  trans- 
oceanic flyers  have  also  been  triumphs  for  the  engineers, 
many  of  whom  are  pilots  themselves. 

During  the  World  War,  and  for  many  years  thereafter, 
watercooled  engines  were  developed,  proved,  and  refined 
to  a  high  degree.  The  Navy  Department,  believing  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  aircooled  fixed  radial  type,  purchased 
experimental  engines,  and  as  soon  as  these  had  proved 
satisfactory,  ordered  a  limited  production  quantity.  These 
experiments  were  first  made  in  the  200  horsepower  size. 

The  engines  went  out  to  the  vessels  of  the  fleet.  Hun- 
dreds of  officers  and  mechanics  worked  with  them  sug- 
gesting and  making  improvements.  The  changes  were  in- 
corporated as  rapidly  as  could  be  in  new  production  en- 
gines until  finally  the  "Whirlwind"  became  the  standard 
200  horsepower  engine  of  the  Fleet. 

As  soon  as  the  engine  had  proved  itself,  inquiries  came 
in  from  commercial  activities.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
was  for  some  airplanes  designed  to  dust  cotton  crops.  Soon 
the  engine  attracted  attention  abroad  with  the  result  that 
orders  came  in  from  Canada  and  South  America.  The 
success  of  these  engines  established  the  "Whirlwind"  in 
the  hearts  of  the  commercial  operators.  The  United  States 
Army  has  now  adopted  it  and  is  purchasing  quantities. 

The  aircraft  which  must  operate  from  vessels  of  the 
fleet  must  meet  certain  restrictions  which  commercial  and 
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military  airplanes  do  not  need  to  encounter.  Seaplanes 
to  land  and  take  off  in  rough  water  must  have  low  landing- 
speeds.  Landplanes  to  land  on  the  decks  of  car- 
riers must  also  have  low  landing  speeds.  At  the  same 
time,  Naval  airplanes  must  be  reinforced  and  stiffened 
to  take  the  shocks  of  catapulting,  deck  arresting  and 
hard  landings  at  sea.  In  spite  of  these,  restrictions 
which  also  include  that  very  difficult  complication  of 
having  to  be  as  small  as  possible,  forced  us  to  go 
the  limit  in  powerplant  weight  reduction.  A  survey  of 
the  field  showed  the  possibilities  along  this  line  of  the  air- 
cooled  engine.  It  would  have  been  simpler,  perhaps,  to 
have  continued  along  in  the  development  of  the  highly 
developed  watercooled  engine,  but  the  results  would  never 
have  been  attained.  We  therefore  attacked  the  new  prob- 
lem with  vigor  and  the  final  result  is  that  to-day  we  not  only 
have  wonderful  engines  in  200,  400,  and  500  horsepower 
classes,  but  we  have  some  wonderful  airplanes  around  them. 

It  has  been  the  history  of  aeronautics  that  even  the  most 
skillful  designers  have  not  been  able  to  do  a  highly  satis- 
factory design  job  around  the  very  best  of  the  watercooled 
engines.  The  new  aircooled  engines  have  so  simplified  the 
problem  that  numerous  compromises  have  been  eliminated 
and  now  even  the  comparatively  inexperienced  designers 
of  airplanes  can  build  real  machines.  When,  however,  a 
very  skillful  designer  works  around  the  new  aircooled  en- 
gine, the  final  and  inevitable  result  is  the  type  of  aircraft 
the  Navy  now  has  in  use, — ordinary  service  airplanes  which 
go  out  in  the  course  of  a  day's  work  and  bring  back 
world's  records. 

As  a  result  of  this  development,  our  design  problems 
have  fallen  apart.  The  Navy  uses  five  classes  of  airplanes 
ranging  from  the  small  Fighter  through  the  Observation 
airplane,  Training  plane,  and  Scout-Torpedo-Bombing  plane 
up  to  the  great  twin-engined  flying  boats.  To-day  we  are 
in  production  in  quantity  or  are  ready  to  go  into  produc- 
tion in  quantity  in  all  of  these  classes.  If  war  were  to  be 
declared  to-morrow,  we  could  set  the  wheels  of  industry 
bumming  in  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  which  we  are 
certain  excel  those  of  any  possible  competitor.  We  are  cer- 
tain of  this  because  our  service  types  hold  world's  record's. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  American  aircooled  engines 
have  placed  America  in  the  forefront  of  aeronautics. 
American  aircraft  have  crossed  oceans  and  dropped  in  for 
friendly  visits  to  the  airports  of  Europe.  These  results 
are  not  just  flashes  in  the  pan,  but  are  indications  of  a 
steady  progress  and  sound  foundation. 


AVIATION  PROGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  274) 

landing  could  not  have  been  made  safely  until  the  tanks 
were  emptied  by  means  of  a  small  hand  pump  which  meant 
at  least  three  hours'  work.  If  this  could  not  be  done,  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  would  break  up  under  the  impact  of 
the  weight  or,  being  too  submerged,  would  quickly  fill  up 
with  water.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  use  a  dump 
valve  to  empty  the  tank  but  an  early  take-off  prevented  the 
installation  of  this  precaution  which  they  had  planned  to 
install.  The  design  was  such  that  as  soon  as  the  tanks 
were  emptied  the  valves  could  be  closed  again  and  the 
buoyancy  of  the  tanks  would  sustain  the  plane  in  the  water. 

The  first  American  project  to  cross  the  Pacific  ocean, 
although  unsuccessful,  was  made  under  much  better  con- 
ditions. A  three-motored  flying  boat  (the  PN-9)  with  a 
crew  of  five  men,  was. used  for  this  flight  and,  after  a 
forced  landing  on  the  ocean,  was  navigated  for  eleven  days, 
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IMPORTANT 

STUDENTS  should  be  sure  that  they 
learn  to  fly  in  licensed  planes  with 
licensed  pilots  as  instructors.  They 
themselves  should  be  registered  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  specifies  that  this  re- 
quirement be  met  before  instruction  can 
be  taken  in  licensed  planes.  (Chapter  4.) 

All  training  planes  at  Eaglerock  Air- 
port, New  Rochelle,  New  York,  are  new 
and  licensed.  Instructors  are  licensed 
transport  pilots  and  all  students  are  reg- 
istered. 

Our  graduate  students  will  experience 
no  difficulty  in  getting  their  licenses 
through  technicalities  that  might  arise 
from  not  having  originally  complied  with 
the  regulations  of  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 


ATLANTIC  AIRWAYS 

Eaglerock  Airport 
New   Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  GUARANTEED 


RESISTALS 

We   offer  the  original  and   genuine  non-shatterable  goggles 
with  latest  aluminum  frame  and  first  quality  lenses. 

Lowest  Prices 


(10%   discount   in  lots  of  six) 


Air  Transport  Equipment,  Inc. 

Goggles  Headquarters 
CARLE  PLACE,  NASSAU  CO.,  N.  Y. 
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L# AIRCRAFT  FINISHw 


CAN  BE  USED  OVER  DOPE. 
Gives  an  elastic  finish  that  will  not  crack 
from  vibration  or  bending. 
Will  not  turn  white  from  salt  water  or 
alcohol.    Impervious  to  grease  and  oil. 
May  be  washed  easily.    Aircraft  finished 
with  DRI-O-LAC  have  a  permanently  beau- 
tiful finish. 

Can  be  easily  brushed  on  or  sprayed.  It 
does  not  sag  or  run.  One  coat  is  sufficient. 
Sets  dust-free  in  2  hours  and  dries  hard 
with  a  high  luster  in  8  to  10  hours. 
An  ideal  wood  preservative.  It  also  prevents 
rust  and  discoloration  of  metal  parts. 
SAVES  WEIGHT — A  smaller  quantity  of 
DRI-O-LAC  is  required  to  provide  a  lustrous 
protective  coating  than  any  other  finish. 

Dri-o-laC  meets  all  requirements 

Write  for  a  sample  and 
test  it  in  your  own  way 


CLARK  FOSDICK 

28  Third  Street  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Watch  the 
Yackey  Stock 
Monoplane 

in  the  National  Air  Races 
and  National  Air  Derbies 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  it  thor- 
oughly at  Spokane  to  check  con- 
struction   details    and  see 
it    demonstrate  its 
performance. 

YACKEY 
AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 

818  Des  Planes  Avenue 
Forest  Park,  111. 


of  which  eight  were  under  bad  weather  conditions. 

As  regards  other  planes  landing  in  the  sea,  their  many 
deficiencies  are  innumerable.  They  could  stay  afloat  on  the 
water  for  only  a  few  hours  even  with  the  tanks  empty  and 
used  as  a  means  of  flotation.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
America,  the  safety  of  the  crew  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  forced  landing  was  made  close  to  the  shore  in  shallow 
water.  This  permitted  them  also  to  salvage  the  plane  al- 
though it  was  badly  damaged. 

Safety 

The  question  of  safety  is  naturally  dependent  upon  radio 
communication  with  a  shore  station  or  ships  on  the  sea. 
The  radio  apparatus  used  to-day  is  still  very  delicate  and 
not  always  infallible  in  operation.  The  practical  radius  is 
rather  limited.  The  radio  telephone  range  is  300  to  500 
kilometers ;  radio  telegraphy  500  to  1000  kilometers.  This 
means  that  in  good  weather  the  plane  could  be  in  communi- 
cation with  shore  stations  only  during  one-third  or  one-f 
quarter  of  the  flight.  But  what  would  be  the  result  in 
conditions  of  gale  and  dense  fog?  This  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  studied  and  shown  by  experience. 

We  do  not  intend  to  consider  at  this  time  the  commer- 
cial  possibilities  of  similar  flights  where  it  is  possible  to ; 
carry  some  pay  load,  because  at  present  pay  loads  cannot 
be  carried  on  account  of  the  enormous  fuel  loadings.  The 
present  flights  are  made  counting  more  on  the  courage  and 
personal  ability  of  the  crew.    The  technical  interest  isj 
rather  limited  because,  so  far,  no  new  designs  were  used  and 
calculations  would  indicate  that  the  probability  of  just- 
avoiding  catastrophe  without  any  assurance  of  final  suc- 
cess, is  but  13  to  20  per  cent.    An  enterprise  of  this  nature 
to-day  must  be  considered  as  a  sporting  event  in  which  one] 
admires  the  courage  of  the  pilots  and  the  chances  taken  by 


Novel  Free  Gift  for  Aero  Fans 

We  present  a  complete  series  of  facsimiles  of  "The 
British  Gazette"  to  every  new  annual  subscriber  to 
"The  Aero  Field."  "The  British  Gazette,"  the  only 
daily  newspaper  issued  by  the  British  Government, 
appeared  for  eight  days  only  during  the  great  gen- 
eral strike  and  all  editions  were  largely  distributed 
by  aeroplanes.  It  is  an  unique  souvenir,  commemo- 
rating the  value  of  aviation  during  an  epoch-making 
crisis. 

"The  Aero  Field"  (85c  per  annum,  post  free)  is  read 
by  aero  fans  in  five  continents  and  is  the  only  illus- 
trated journal  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

FRANCIS  J.  FIELD,  Ltd. 

SUTTON  COLDFIELD,  ENGLAND 


Aero  Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

Airplane  Hardware 

and 

Accessories 

Our  Creed: 
"Make  it  Safe  for  the  Flyers" 

New  Office  and  Plant,  College  Point,  L  I. 
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the  promotors. 

Are  the  deaths  of  those  who  failed  justified  in  view  of 
the  success  or  information  gained  by  those  who  survived? 
Opinions  differ.  Mr.  Lauflang  believes  the  flights  have  no 
direct  technical  interest  and  the  ones  that  are  in  project 
crossing  the  sea,  Asia,  Europe  and  America,  only  hide  the 
real  value  of  the  present  aeronautical  technique.  Failures 
may  have  detrimental  effect  on  public  opinion  and  conse- 
quently on  the  progress  of  commercial  aviation. 

We  do  not  agree  with  such  pessimistic  conclusions, 
however.  In  the  history  of  the  automobile  industry  there 
were  similar  happenings.  Ordinary  types  of  automobiles 
are  not  used  in  races  and  yet  they  have  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  and  development  of  commercial 
automobile  designs.  Similar  results  will  be  achieved  from 
these  extraordinary  flights.  If  they  inspire  study  and 
experiments  with  a  view  to  obtaining  more  efficient  wing 
profiles,  to  adding  a  sure  means  of  communication  with 
shore  or  better  means  of  navigation  in  fog  and  gales,  the 
results  obtained  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  commer- 
cial aviation. 


In  concluding  this  partial  translation  of  Mr.  Garuffa's 
article,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  point  of  justification  for 
such  flights  as  Lindbergh's,  Chamberlin's  and  Byrd's  that 
he  has  not  considered.  The  results  of  these  flights  cannot 
fee  merely  gauged  by  the  technical  progress  or  lessons 
learned  from  them.  History  shows  that  sacrifices  are  nec- 
essary in  the  advance  of  civilization.  Heroism  can  al- 
ways find  a  justification  ol  its  own  but  because  the  goal 
of  progress  in  transportation  is  so  vastly  important,  hero- 
ism in  this  case  must  be  accepted  as  unavoidable  in  the 
struggle  for  progress  and  comfort. 


FOR 

CUTTING  &  GRINDING 
AEROPLANE 
METAL  PARTS 


USE 


JARVIS   BENCH   BAND  SAW 
and 

SIMPLEX-M  BENCH  GRINDER 

Made  in  other  styles  and  sizes 

WALLS  SALES  CORP., 

96  Warren  Street  NEW  YORK 


NEED  HELP 

IN  FLORIDA 

An  attractive  dealer  proposition  is 
open  in  my  exclusive  territory  to  a 
pilot  able  to  finance  an — 

ALEXANDER 

EAGLEROCK 


WESLEY  N.RAYMOND 

DISTRIBUTOR  —  ORLANDO  —  FLORIDA 


Second  Annual 

SEAPLANE 
CONVENTION 

NEW   HAVEN,  CONN. 

Sept.  17  and  18 

Auspices 

Hughson  Post  No.  71,  American  Legion 

"On  to  New  Haven"  Contest — 
Seaplane  and  Flying  Boat 
Races  —  Speed  Boat  Races. 
Prizes.    Free    gas    and  oil. 

Planes  to  convene  at  the 
Seaplane  Station  of  the 

New  Haven  Air  Terminal,  Inc. 

Complete  details  r_ay  be  obtained  from 
Jack  Tweed,  Manager  of  Events, 
P.O.  Box  919,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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FOREIGN  AERONAUTICAL   NEWS   IN  RRIEF 


Compiled  from  the  foreign  aeronautical  press,  the  Automotive  Division  and  the  Transportation  Division,   Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


ENGLAND 

UNDER  the  new  subsidy  plan,  £50  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  approved  clubs  for  each 
pilot  qualifying  for  the  "A"  or  "B"  Avia- 
tor's Certificate.  In  addition  to  this,  £10 
will  be  paid  to  each  club  for  each  active 
member  on  a  club's  list  who  holds  a  cur- 
rent certificate.  Also  a  grant  of  30  s.  per 
hour  of  flying  time  up  to  a  maximum  of  20 
hours  per  annum  will  be  paid  to  the  club  for 
the  flying  done  by  each  individual  pilot. 
The  total  amount  of  the  subsidy  will  not 
exceed  £2,000  to  any  one  club  in  any  one 
year. 

Before  August  1st,  when  the  new  plan 
came  into  force,  each  approved  club  was 
given  a  grant  of  £2,000  on  its  formation 
with  a  further  grant  of  £5,000  a  year 
for  the  first  two  years,  plus  £10  for  each 
members  taking  his  certificate. 

The  new-  subsidies  for  Light  Aeroplane 
Clubs  are  to  operate  for  three  years  at  the 
■end  of  which  time  the  Air  Ministry  hopes 
that  the  clubs  will  have  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

FLIGHT  LIEUT.  C.  R.  CARR  and  Fly- 
ing Officer  Dearth  were  forced  down 
in  the  Danube,  110  miles  west  of  Vienna, 
on  August  2nd,  on  their  third  attempt  to 
set  a  non-stop  distance  record  in  a  Hawker- 
Horsley  bomber  with  Rolls-Royce  Condor 
engine.  Neither  flyer  was  seriously  hurt. 
The  failure  is  said  to  have  'been  due  to  an 
overheated  engine. 

<-pHE  HON.  LADY  BAILEY,  accom- 
panied  by  Mrs.  Geoffrey  de  Havilland. 
on  July  5th  ascended  in  her  DH  Moth  at 
Stag  Lane  aerodrome  to  an  altitude  of 
18,000  feet,  thus  beating  Mrs.  Elliott  Lynn's 
recent  flight  of  16,000  feet  in  an  Avro 
Avian.  This  is  believed  to  set  up  a  new 
altitude  record  for  light  airplanes. 

'TpHE  photograph  below  was  taken  at  Stag 
*•  Lane  Aerodrome  during  lunch  time  on 
Friday,  June  3rd.  and  it  shows  a  typical 
collection  of  Moths.  With  the  exception  of 
lining  the  machines  up,  no  advance  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  the  taking  of  the  picture. 
In  the  front  row  are,  nearest  the  camera, 
Lady  Bailey's  Moth,  prepared  for  the 
Bournemouth  Meeting;  Mr.  David  Kittel's, 
finished  in  black  and  silver;  Captain  W.  R. 
Bailey's,  in  the  colors  of  his  regiment;  Cap- 


tain Eric  Hayes',  a  visitor  from  Shrop- 
shire; Lord  Ossulston's,  irom  Northum- 
berland; the  Hon.  Geoffrey  Cunliffe's,  just 
returned  from  the  tour  of  Spain  and  North 
Africa,  carrying  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  as 
passenger.  Farthest  from  the  camera  in 
the  front  row  is  a  Moth  used  by  the  Ameri- 
can Naval  and  Air  Attaches.  The  second 
row  is  composed  of  six  de  Havilland  School 
machines.  Nearest  the  camera  in  the  back 
row  is  the  Norwich  Club  Moth  ready  for 
delivery ;  the  next  one  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Merton,  one  of  the  latest  private-owners. 
Beyond  that  is  one  of  the  fleet  owned  by 
Air  Taxis,  Ltd.  Then  three  of  the  London 
Aeroplane  Club  machines ;  and  farthest 
from  the  camera,  G-EBOI  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Aeroplane  Club,  about  to  return  to 
H  amble. 

CAPTAIN  HUBERT  BROAD  flew  in  a 
Tiger  Moth  monoplane  from  Stag  Lane 
aerodrome,  Edgware,  to  Reading  and  back, 
62.14  miles,  in  19  minutes  59-3/5  seconds 
at  an  average  speed  of  186.47  m.  p.  h.  This 
establishes  a  newr  speed  record  for  light  air- 
planes. 

The  Tiger  Moth  has  a  span  of  22  feet ; 
'is  lifted  with  a  32  h.p.  four-cylinder  Cirrus 
air-cooled  engine  and  will  fly  30  miles  on  a 
gallon  of  gasoline. 

*Tp  HE  Ring's  Cup  race  at  Northingham 
*-  on  July  30th,  was  won  by  Lawrence 
Hope,  piloting  a  DH60  Moth.  He  com- 
pleted three  circuits  of  180  miles  each,  at 
an  average  speed  of  92.9  m.  p.  h.  Capt. 
\\",  J.  McDonough  in  a  YVestiand  Widgeon 
made  second  place. 


CANADA 

'TpHE  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  will  un- 
dertake  the  following  1927  program  of 
Civil  Aviation  for  the  various  Government 
Departments : 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Forest  Service — Aircraft  fire  detection 
patrols  in  southwestern  Alberta,  the  Rocky- 
Mountains  forest  reserve  from  near  the  in- 
ternational boundary  to  the  Saskatchewan 
river.  In  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  air- 
craft fire  detection  patrols  and  suppression 
of  fires  over  the  forested  areas  to  the  east 
and  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  westerly 
across  northern  Saskatchewan  to  Alberta. 


A  line-up  of  De  Havilland  "Moths"  at  Stag  Lane  Aerodrome. 


Topographical  Survey  —  Vertical  aerial 
photography  in  connection  with  mapping  the 
Rouyn  mineral  area  in  the  Gatineau,  Batis- 
can,  and  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  districts  in 
Quebec.  Vertical  photography  in  western 
Nova  Scotia  and  in  the  Muskoka,  Sudbury, 
and  Temiskaming  districts  of  Ontario.  Ob- 
lique aerial  photography  for  mapping  the 
Quetico,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  Lake  Nip- 
igon  districts  in  Ontario.  In  Manitoba  ver- 
tical photography  in  the  Riding-  Mountain 
district  and  oblique  photography  in  the  Lac 
la  Ronde  and  Lac  Mironde  areas.  Vertical 
photography  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  Deer,  Al- 
berta, and  on  Vancouver  island,  British  Co- 
lumbia. Oblique  photographs  of  the  Wood 
Buffalo  park  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Canadian  National  Parks — Fire  detection 
patrols  in  the  Waterton  Lakes  park  and 
Rocky  Mountains  park.  Pictorial  views  of 
sites  of  historic  interest  when  circumstances 
permit. 

Dominion  Water  Pozver  and  Reclamation 
Service — Vertical  and  oblique  photographs  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  power 
projects  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Vertical 
photography  of  Rainy  Lake,  Ontario,  and 
the  Nelson  and  Churchill  rivers  in  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan. 

International  Boundary  Commission — Ver- 
tical and  oblique  photography  over  the  inter- 
national boundary  from  Lake  of  the  Woods 
to  Emerson,  Manitoba. 

Other  Departments 

Department  of  Indian  Affairs — Transpor- 
tation of  treaty-paying  parties  in  northern 
Manitoba. 

Department  of  National  Revenue — Trans- 
portation of  officers  of  the  preventive  service. 

Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries — 
Aerial  patrol  of  Hudson  straits  to  determine 
ice  conditions  in  connection  with  navigation 
of  Hudson  Bay.  Patrols  for  the  prevention 
of  illegal  fishing  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Department  of  Agriculture — Experimental 
dusting  for  the  prevention  of  wheat  rust  in 
Prairie  Provinces  and  for  the  control  of  the 
spruce  bud  worm  in  Cape  Breton  Island. 

Department  of  Mines — (In  cooperation 
with  the  Topographical  Survey.)  Vertical 
photographs  in  mineralized  areas  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec. 

Department  of  Public  Works — Vertical 
and  oblique  photography  of  harbors  and  har- 
bor works. 

Department  of  Railways  and  Canals — 
Vertical  photography  of  Welland  Canal. 

'TpHE  site  for  a  dirigible  mooring  mast,  to 
be  erected  at  St.  Lambert,  Quebec,  has 
been  chosen  at  the  end  of  Victoria  Bridge 
(Montreal  District). 

This  was  decided  after  competition  with 
Ottawa  and  Halifax. 
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P  &  A  Photo 

Van  Lear  Black  and  his  Dutch  pilots,  Geysendorfer  and  Scholte,  being  greeted  at 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  on  their  return  from  a  18,600-mile  air  tour  of  Dutch  East  India. 


FRANCE 

'TP HE  Federation  Aeronautique  Interna- 
tionale  has  awarded  its  gold  medal  for 
the  greatest  air  achievement  of  1925  to  Com- 
mander Francesco  de  Pinedo  for  his  flight 
from  Rome  to  Tokyo. 

Sir  Alan  Cobham  was  awarded  the  1926 
medal  for  his  round  trip  flight  from  London 
to  Melbourne,  Australia. 

The  transatlantic  flights  of  Col.  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  and  Commander  Richard  E. 
Byrd  and  the  San  Francisco-Honolulu  flight 
of  Lieuts.  Maitland  and  Hegenberger  were 
given  special  mention  as  air  achievements  of 
1927.  Medals  for  1927,  however,  will  not 
be  awarded  until  1928. 

LIEUT.  PARIS  made  a  new  altitude  rec- 
ord for  seaplanes  on  August  19th  carry- 
ing- 2,000  kgs.  (4,409.24  lbs.).  He  ascended 
4,500  meters,  or  slightly  over  14,763  feet, 
surpassing  the  previous  record  held  by  A. 
Passalova,  of  Italy,  of  3,261  meters  or  10.699 
feet. 

THE  Lafayette  Escadrille  monument,  one 
of  the  greatest  war  memorials,  is  near 
completion  in  'the  Pare  de  Villeneuve  l'Etang, 
near  Paris.  Sufficient  funds  to  complete  the 
structure  have  been  raised  by  the  memorial 
association,  of  which  U.  S.  Ambassador 
Myron  T.  Herrick  is  president  and  Marshal 
Foch,  honorary  president. 

Frederick  Prince  of  Boston,  father  of 
Lieut.  Norman  Prince,  who  died  with  the 
Escadrille  in  France,  was  a  principal  con- 
tributor to  the  final  sum  of  $40,000  raised 
for  the  monument  itself.  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  vice-president  of  the  association, 
has  endowed  the  monument  with  funds  for 
its  perpetual  upkeep. 


GERMANY 

JOHANN  RISTICZ  and  Cornelius  Edzard 
broke  the  world's  endurance  record  on 
August  5th  by  flying  for  52  hours.  23 
minutes,  11  seconds.  The  former  world's 
record,  51  hours,  11  minutes,  25  seconds  was 
set  by  Clarence  Chamberlin  and  Bert  Acosta 
on  April  13-15,  1927. 

In  the  Europa,  a  Junkers  W-33  plane 
with  a  Junkers  L-5  engine,  the  same  one  in 
which  they  are  planning  to  fly  across  the 
Atlantic,  Risticz  and  Edzard  hopped  off 
from  Dessau  on  August  3rd,  flew  back  and 
forth  from  Dessau  to  Leipsic,  and  landed 
at  Dessau  at  10:13  a.  m.,  August  5th,  hav- 
ing been  up  in  the  air  1  hour  and  12  minutes 
longer  than  Chamberlin  and  Acosta.  The 
distance  covered  in  the  flight  was  3,753 
miles. 

Two  Junkers  planes  started  out  to  break 
the  endurance  record  on  August  3rd.  The 
second  one,  the  Bremen,  piloted  by  Friedrich 
Loose,  was  forced  to  land,  however,  after 
several  hours'  flight  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  one  of  the  magnetos. 

FIVE  new  world's  records  were  broken 
on  July  27th  when  Hermann  Steindorff 
piloted  a  "Rohrbach-Roland,"  fitted  with 
three  BMW  engines,  carrying  a  pay-load 


of  2,000  kg.  over  a  distance  of  100  km. 
(Nedlitz-Marwitz).    The  records  are: 

1.  Speed  over  100  km.,  with  useful  load 
of  2,000  kg.— 214.5  k.  p.  h. 

2.  Speed  over  500  km.,  with  useful  load 
of  2,000  kg.— 215.4  k.  p.  h. 

3.  Speed  over  500  km.,  with  a  useful  load 
of  1,000  kg.— 215.4  k.  p.  h. 

4.  Speed  over  1,000  km.,  with  a  useful 
load  of  2,000  kg.— 214.9  k.  p.  h. 

5.  Speed  over  1,000  km.,  with  a  useful 
load  of  1,000  kg.— 214.9  k.  p.  h. 

On  July  31st,  Steindorff  attained  three 
more  records.  1.  Speed  over  2,000  km.,  with 
a  useful  load  of  2.000  kg.— 205.3  k.  p.  h. 
2.  Speed  over  2,000  km.,  with  a  useful  load 
of  500  kg.— 205.3  k.  p.  h.  3.  Distance  with 
a  useful  load  of  2,000  kg.— 2,316  km. 

On  the  morning  of  August  3rd,  the 
"Rohrback-Roland,"  piloted  by  Steindorff, 
took  off  with  a  gross  weight  of  7,800  kg.  in 
18  seconds  and  again  broke  a  distance  rec- 
ord. They  landed  in  the  evening  after  fly- 
ing 1,750  km.  over  a  triangular  course, 
Nikolassee-Wittenberg-Ruthnick  with  a  pay- 
load  of  2,000  kg. 

On  August  12th,  an  altitude  record  was 
made:  With  a  useful  load  of  1,000  kg.  he 
attained  the  height  of  6,850  meters. 

AT  the  recent  gliding  competitions  in  the 
Rhoen  Mountains,  Central  Germany, 
Herr  Nehring  maneuvered  his  motorless 
plane  to  an  altitude  of  600  feet  and  flew  a 
distance  of  32  miles. 

THE  Lufthansa  has  made  an  agreement 
with  the  German  railroads  whereby  the 
latter  will  deliver  packages  to  the  nearest 
flying  field,  at  a  charge  of  25  cents  extra. 
Planes  will  then  transport  the  express  to 
its  destination,  or  to  the  nearest  point 
reached  by  the  airline  and  from  there  the 
railroads  will  complete  the  job. 

A PRIZE  of  100,000  marks  (about 
$24,000)  will  be  given  by  the  German 
Aero  Club  to  the  first  German  pilot  who 
flies  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  German-built 
plane.  The  engines  may  be  foreign  models 
but  they  must  be  constructed  in  Germany. 
The  prize  will  be  awarded  only  if  the  flight 
is  concluded  inside  84  hours. 


RUSSIA 

\  IR  service  between  Berlin  and  Moscow 
via  Danzig,  Konigsberg  and  Riga  was 
started  on  July  15,  1927,  by  the  Deruluft 
Company.  This  service  is  to  supersede  the 
old  route  between  Berlin  and  Moscow  which 
went  via  Kovno  and  Smolensk.  The  latter 
service  was  discontinued  in  1925,  and  the 
linking  up  of  Riga  by  air  with  Moscow  and 
Berlin  is  an  event  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  Latvia.  The  service  will  be  main- 
tained with  single  motor  Dornier-Merkur 
monoplanes  each  equipped  with  a  600  h.  p. 
B.  M.  W.  VI.  engine. 

Accommodations  will  be  provided  for  6 
passengers,  one  pilot  and  one  mechanic. 
Four  planes  will  be  in  permanent  operation 
and  two  will  be  held  in  reserve  at  each 
terminal.  Daily  flights  are  scheduled,  Sun- 
days excepted,  and  passengers,  freight,  lug- 
gage and  mail  will  be  carried.  The  distance 
between  Berlin  and  Moscow  will  be  covered 
in  approximately  15  hours  including  the 
time  required  for  landing  at  intermediary 
stations.  In  the  direction  Berlin-Moscow 
passengers  will  be  required  to  change  planes 
at  Konigsberg,  but  in  the  direction  Moscow- 
Berlin  no  change  will  be  required.  Trav- 
elers intending  to  use  this  service  must  com- 
ply with  the  usual  passport  regulations  and 
must  secure  vises  before  commencing  their 
journey. 

The  Deruluft  Company  is  negotiating 
with  the  Estonian  Government  regarding  the 
possibility  of  extending  this  service  to  in- 
clude Tallinn  (Reval).  The  Estonian  au- 
thorities have  opposed  the  use  of  the  Es- 
tonian military  aerodrome  for  commercial 
flying",  but  should  this  project  go  through 
as  planned,  it  will  be  possible  to  fly  from 
Berlin  to  Riga,  Tallinn,  Helsingfors  and 
Stockholm. 

The  service  just  started  permits  travelers 
to  fly  from  Berlin  to  Moscow  and  there 
.connect  with  Russian  planes  leaving  for 
Orel,  Charkov,  Poltava,  Kiev,  Odessa, 
Baku,  Tiflis,  and  Mineralnya  Vodi,  which 
are  connected  -by  the  planes  of  the  Russian 
Ukrovosduchput  Company.  Further  con- 
nections can  be  made  with  the  planes  of  the 
Dobrolet  Company  which  are  operated  to 
Turkstan  and  the  Far  East. 
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A  Complete  Aeronautical  Library 


AIR  SERVICE 

AIR  SERVICE,  A.  E.  F.    By  H.  A.  Toulmin,  Jr   $6.00. 

Work  of  the  United  States  Air  Corps  during  the  World  War. 
ARMY  POSTS  AND  TOWNS.    Compiled  by  Capt.  Chas.  J.  Sullivan. 

The  Baedeker  of  the  Army.  $2-00. 
FIGHTING    THE    FLYING    CIRCUS.    By    Capt.    "Eddie"  Ricken- 
backer   -.  fjUtf; 

The  thrilling  experiences  of  the  commander  of  the  "Hat-in-the-Ring  ' 

Squadron. 

HIGH  ADVENTURE.    By  J.  N.  Hall   $2.00. 

A  narrative  of  air  fighting  in  France. 
THE   LAFAYETTE   FLYING  CORPS.     By   J.   N.   Hall  and   C.  B. 

Nordhoff  (in  two  volumes)  $15.00. 

NOCTURNE  MILITAIRE.  By  Elliott  White  Springs  $2.50. 

Eight  stories  of  the  American  aviator  in  France  and  England. 
OUR  AIR  FORCE.    By  William  Mitchell,  former  Asst.  Chief  of  the  Air 
Service,  U.  S.  A  ..$S.». 

Brings  before  the  American  people  what  the  efficient  organization 

of  our  aviation  resources  means  to  this  country. 
WAR  BIRDS.    Diary  of  an  Unknown  Aviator  $3.50. 

Thrilling  story  of  life  at  the  Front.  Illustrated  by  Clayton  Kmght. 
WINGED  DEFENSE.    By  William  Mitchell,  former  Asst.  Chief  of  the 
Air  Service,  U.  S.  A  $2.50. 

A  startling  account  of  America's  Air  Service,  its  development,  its 

inadequacies,  and  its  opportunities. 
THE  WORLD'S  WINGS.    By  W.  Jefferson  Davis  $2.50. 

An  authoritative  account  of  the  aerial  preparedness  of  Europe,  Japan 

and  America. 


AIRSHIPS 

AEROSTATICS.    By  E.  P.  Warner  $3.25. 

Discusses  balloons  of  all  classes  for  pilots,  treated  mathematically  for 
students. 

AIRSHIP  DESIGN.    By  Charles  P.  Burgess   $9.00. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  value  to  engineers  and  designers  dealing 

with  problems  of  stress  analysis. 
BALLOON  AND  AIRSHIP  GASES.  By  C.  deF.  Chandler  and  W.  S. 

Diehl    $4.00. 

Describes  the  physics  of  gases  and  explains  processes  for  producing, 

testing  and  purifying  both  hydrogen  and  helium. 
FREE  AND  CAPTIVE  BALLOONS.    By  R.  H.  Upson  and  C.  deF. 
Chandler    $5.00. 

Part  1— Free  Balloons.  Part  2— Captive  Balloons.  Part  3 — Fabrics  for 

Gas  Envelopes. 

PRESSURE  AIRSHIPS.     By  Thos.   L.   Blakemore  and   W.  Watters 
Pagon  $8.00. 

Design  and  performance  of  nonrigid  and  semirigid  airships. 
THE  RIGID  AIRSHIP.    By  E.  H.  Lewitt  $8.50. 

A  treatise  on  design  and  performance  for  designers  and  students. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  FLIGHT  AND  ITS  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION. 

By  Capt.  P.  H.  Sumner     $4.25. 

Vol.  I.    Airships  and  kite  balloons.    Covering  completely  construction 

and  performance  details. 


AIRWAYS 


$5.00. 


AIRPORTS  AND  AIRWAYS.    By  Donald  Duke  

Their  cost,  operation  and  maintenance. 
A  COMMERCIAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD'S 

AIRWAYS.  By  Francis  J.  Field.  Ltd   $  .80. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  world's  airways. 
HIGHWAYS  AND  AIRWAYS.  Their  Relation  to  Commerce  and  Na- 
tional Defence.    By  W.  Jefferson  Davis  $1.00. 

A  series  of  addresses  on  the  subject  of  National  Defense. 
INDIAN  AIR  WAYS.  By  S.  H.  Smith  (in  two  volumes)  $2.00. 
A  cronological_  record  of  flights  in  and  thru  India  and  the  routes 
followed,  showing  commercial  possibilities. 
MY  FLIGHT  TO  THE  CAPE  AND  BACK.  By  Alan  J.  Cobham  $1.50. 
A  personal  and  unvarnished  account  of  a  memorable  flight,  showing 
the  possibilities  of  great  commercial  air  routes  through  Africa. 
WITH  SEAPLANE  AND  SLEDGE  IN  THE  ARCTIC.    Bv  George 

Binney   $6.00. 

The  official  account  of  the  1924  Oxford  Arctic  Expedition,  written  by 
the  Leader. 

COMMERCIAL  AVIATION 

CIVIL  AVIATION   $2.50. 

A  Report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Civil  Aviation  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  American  Engineering  Council. 
COMMERCIAL  AIR  TRANSPORT.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Ivo  Edwards,  C.M.G., 
Deputy  Director  of  Air  Transport,  Air  Ministry,  and  F.  Tymms. 

M.C.,  A.F.R.  A*.  S    ..f.$2.50. 

A  concise  exposition  of  the  present  position  and  possibilities  of  com- 
mercial air  transport  in  the  British  Empire. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION.   By  T.  H.  Kennedy  $2.00. 

TRANSPORT  AVIATION.  By  Archibald  Black   $3.00. 

Covers  the  entire  field  of  aviation.  Clearly  and  concisely  analyzes 
commercial  achievements  and  possibilities. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 

A  B  C  OF  AVIATION.  By  Capt.  V.  W.  Page  $1.25. 

Describes  the  basic  principles  of  aviation  and  fully  answers  many 
questions  about  aircraft,  their  construction  and  operation. 
AEROPLANE     CONSTRUCTION,     OPERATION     AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE. By  J.  B.  Rathbun    $2.50. 

A  thoroughly  revised  edition  containing  full  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions of  late  planes  including  those  of  Lindbergh  and  Byrd. 
AEROPLANE     PERFORMANCE     CALCULATIONS.       By  Harris 

Booth  $4.00. 

A  practical  handbook  for  designers  and  aeronautical  engineers. 
AEROPLANE  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN.    By  T.  H.  Jones  and  J.  D. 

Frier  $6.0*. 

A  book  for  designers,  draughtsmen  and  students.  > 
AEROPLANE  STRUCTURES.     By  A.  J.  S.  Pippard  and   Capt.  L. 

Pritchard  $7.00. 

Gives  complete  methods  of  calculation  for  modern  structure. 

AIRCRAFT  HANDBOOK.  By  Fred  H.  Colvin  $4-01. 

Gives  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  plane  and  motor  design. 
How  both  planes  and  motors  are  assembled,  cared  for  and  repaired. 
AIRPLANE     DESIGN     AND     CONSTRUCTION.       By  Ottorino 

Pomilio    $5.0*. 

The  application  of  aerodynamic  research  to  practical  design. 

COMPLETE  AIRMAN.    By  G.  C.  Bailey  $5.06. 

A  complete  outline  of  knowledge  the  airman  ought  to  possess.  For 
home  or  school  study. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  AEROPLANES.    By  A.  W.  Judge  $4.69. 

General  design  principles,  the  estimation  of  aeroplane  weights,  per- 
formances, stresses  in  aeroplanes,  construction  or  wing  system,  etc. 
ELEMENTARY    PRINCIPLES    OF    AEROPLANE    DESIGN  AND 

CONSTRUCTION.    By  A.  W.  Judge  $2.15. 

A  textbook  for  students,  draughtsmen  and  engineers. 
STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  AEROPLANES.    By  H.  Harper,  Tech. 
Secretary  of  the  Civil  Aerial  Transport  Committee,  England,  $3.19. 

ENGINEERING 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AEROFOIL  AND  AIRSCREW  THEORY.  By 

H.  Glauert  $5.64. 

Suitable  for  students  of  aeronautical  engineering. 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS'  HANDBOOK.  By  Lionel  S.  Marks  $6.M. 
An  encyclopedia  of  mechanical  engineering  compiled  by  specialists. 
2,000  pp.  pocket  sized,  thumb  indexed. 
A  TEXTBOOK  OF  AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING.    By  Herbert 

Chatley  $3.75. 

The  problem  of  flight. 

ENGINES 

AEROPLANE  ENGINES  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.    By  J.  B. 
Rathbun  $2.00. 

Very  completely  covers  the  construction  principles  and  operation. 

AIRCRAFT  POWER  PLANTS.    By  E.  T.  Jones,  R.  Insley,   F.  W. 

Caldwell  and  R.  F.  Kohr   $4.25. 

Part  1— Aircraft  Engines.  Part  2— Propellers.  Part  3— Water  Ballast 
Recovery.  . 

AIRPLANE  ENGINE.    By  L.  S.  Marks   $6.M. 

Formulates  existing  knowledge  and  discusses  the  constructive  de- 
tails of  those  engines  whose  excellence  have  resulted  in  their  survival. 

AIRPLANE  ENGINE  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  By  Glenn  D.  Angle  $7.50. 
Compilation  of  all  available  data.   A  most  valuable  reference. 

AUTOMOBILE  AND  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES.  By  A.  W.  Judge  $8.50. 
A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  High  Speed  Internal  Combustion 
Engines. 

AVIATION  CHART.  By  Lt.  V.  W.  Page  30c. 

Outlining  all  parts  of  a  typical  airplane  power  plant,  showing  the 

points  where  trouble  is  apt  to  occur  and  suggesting  remedies. 
AVIATION  ENGINES.  By  Lt.  V.  W.  Page  $1.25. 

A  practical  work  containing  valuable  instructions  for  aviation  stu 

dents,  mechanicians  and  squadron  engineering  officers. 
ENGINE  DYNAMICS  AND  CRANKSHAFT  DESIGN.    By  Glenn  D 
Angle   $4.M. 

A  complete  and  practical  volume  for  the  designer  and  student.  * 
THE  TESTING  OF  HIGH  SPEED  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  EN- 
GINES.   By  A.  W.  Judge   $7.5*. 

For  engineers.  Sections  devoted  to  aircraft  engine  tests  very  concise 

and  practical. 

GENERAL 

AIRCRAFT  IN  COMMERCE  AND  WAR.  By  J.  M.  Spaight  $2.25. 

Air  power  in  relation  to  sea  power  and  its  effect  on  national  defence 
and  commerce. 

AIRCRAFT   INSTRUMENTS.     By   H.   N.   Eaton  and   other  special- 
ists   SS.M. 

Complete  explanations  of  the  theory  and  practical  use  of  over  174 

types. 

AIRMEN  AND  AIRCRAFT.    By  H.  H.  Arnold  .  ..  $3.5*. 

An  introduction  to  aeronautics  covering  instruction  courses,  types  of 

planes  and  exploits  of  famous  aviators. 
AVIATION  MEDICINE.  By  Louis  H.  Bauer,  M.D  fT.M. 

By  authority  of  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S.A.  The  first  book  on  a 

new  medical  specialty. 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  AEROPLANE.  By  Capt.  J.  Laurence  Pritchard, 
L  ».75. 

A  comprehensive  account  of  early  and  recent  development,  famous 

flights,  races  and  records,  world  airways,  types  and  construction, 

engines,  etc. 
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CHARLES  LINDBERGH:  HIS  LIFE.    By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris 
De  H.  Tracy  $2.00. 

Why  he  seems  to  typify  so  admirably  the  best  in  American  manhood. 
MARVELS  OF  MODERN  MECHANICS.    By  Harold  T.  Wilkins  $3.00 

The  mastery  of  land,  sea  and  air. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  AIR  POST.   By  D.  B.  Armstrong  $0.25. 

An  introduction  to  air  post  collecting. 
"WE."  By  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  ....$2.50. 

The  famous  flyer's  own  story  of  his  life  and  his  Transatlantic  flight, 

together  with  his  views  of  the  future  of  aviation. 


HISTORICAL 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  TWENTY-EIGHT  DAYS.  By  Linton 
Wells   $3-50. 

The  record  breaking  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  via  boat,  train, 

motor  car  and  airplane. 
AVIATION   IN   PEACE   AND   WAR.     By   Maj.   Gen.   Sir    F.  H. 
Sykes  .  $3.20 

A  history  of  aviation  from   the  earliest   days  and   possibilities  of 

civil  aviation  in  peace  and  war. 
BY  AIRPLANE  TOWARDS  THE  NORTH  POLE.  By  Walter  Mittel- 
bolzer  and  Others  . .  $4.00. 

History  of  the  expeditions  to  Spitzbergen  in  1923  as  planned  in  con- 
junction with  Amundsen's  proposed  polar  flight. 
CONQUERING  THE  AIR.    By  Archibald  Williams   $2.00. 

The  development  of  aircraft  is  traced  from  the  first  gas  balloon  up 

to  the  present  time. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR.  By  C.  L.  M.  Brown  $1.00. 

An  historical  survey  emphasizing  the  significant  facts  in  the  gradual 

evolution  of  flying  machines. 
FIRST  CROSSING  OF  THE  POLAR  SEA.  By  Roald  Amundsen  and 
Lincoln  Ellsworth   $»••»• 

A  thrilling  story  of  the  conquering  of  the  Arctic  by  air. 
THE  FIRST  WORLD  FLIGHT.   $5.00. 

As  related  to  Lowell  Thomas  by  the  flyers  themselves.    The  greatest 

adventure  story  of  our  time. 
GERMAN   AIR   RAIDS   ON   GREAT   BRITAIN   1911-1918.   By  Capt. 
Joseph  Morris  ; . ;  $4.65. 

An  authentic  record  written  in  a  vivid  easy  style. 
HEROES  OF  THE  AIR.    By  Chelsea  Fraser   $2.00. 

Thrilling  accounts  of  history-making  flights. 
LAND,  SEA  AND  AIR.  By  Admiral  Mark  Kerr,  R.  N  $7.50. 

Reminiscences  and  memoirs  of  the  author's  varied  career. 


MATERIALS 

AIRCRAFT  AND  AUTOMOBILE  MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 
VOL.  L  (Ferrous).    By  A.  W.  Judge       $7.50. 

A  treatise  for  aircraft,  automobile  and  mechanical  engineers. 
AIRCRAFT  STEELS  AND  MATERIALS.    $6.40 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Sheffield  in  1920 

by  lecturers  of  note. 
THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  PLYWOOD  AND  GLUE.  By 
B.   C   Boulton   $2.25. 

Covers  the  whole  field.    Many  war  developments  in  glues  have  been 

recorded. 

METALLURGY  OF  ALUMINIUM  AND  ALUMINIUM  ALLOYS.  By 

Robert    J.    Anderson  . .    $10.00. 

A  modern  and  practical  treatise. 
NON-FERROUS  AND  ORGANIC  MATERIALS,  VOL.  2.    By  A.  W. 

Judge   ..  $7.50. 

Aluminum,  copper,  bearing  metals,  structure  and  properties  of  tim- 
ber, aero  fabrics,  ropes  and  varnishes. 


METEOROLOGY 

AERONAUTICAL  METEOROLOGY.  By  W.  R.  Gregg  $2.50. 

A  concise  handbook  giving  facts  and  most  recent  developments. 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SKY.    By  M.  Luckiesh     $3.50. 

A  resume  of  personal  experience  describing  the  variety  of  interest 

which  air  travel  affords. 
A  CLOUD  ATLAS.    By  Alexander  McAdie  $1.50. 

A  discussion  on  problems  in  cloud  formations,  meteorology,  etc 
CLOUD  STUDIES.    By  A.  W.  Clayden,  N.  A   $6.00. 

This  book  is  a  key  to  the  scientific  understanding  of  the  clouds,  the 

causes  of  their  formation  and  what  they  portend. 
MAN  AND  WEATHER.  By  Alexander  McAdie   $2.00. 

A  non-technical  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  atmosphere  and 

the  conditions  which  cause  changes  in  the  weather. 
THE  FORCE  OF  THE  WIND.    By  Herbert  Charley  $1.50. 

Especially  valuable  to  the  aviator  as  showing  the  action  of  the  wind 

and  its  force. 


AIR  WARFARE.   By  William  C.  Sherman  ....$4.25. 

A  thorough  analysis  for  the  use  of  air  officers  and  laymen,  giving  the 
latest  methods  used. 


STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS  OF  AIR  FIGHTING. 

Stewart,  M.  C,  A.  F.  C  

Intricate  manoeuvres  analyzed  in  detail. 


By  Major  Oliver 
 $2.25. 


MILITARY 

AIR  POWER  AND  WAR  RIGHTS.    By  J.  M.  Spaight... 
Classifying  and  illustrating  the  customs  of  air  warfare. 


$8.50. 


NAVIGATION 

AIR  NAVIGATION  NOTES  AND  EXAMPLES.  By  Instructor  Capt. 
S.  F.  Card,  Head  of  Navigation  Dept.  at  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege,   Greenwich   $3.75. 

PRIMER  OF  AIR  NAVIGATION.  By  H.  E.  Wimperis,  author  of  "The 
Internal  Combustion  Engine."   $2.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AERIAL  HAZE  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM 
THE  AIR.   $2.50. 

A  study  made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Research  Laboratory,  in 
collaboration  with  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Military  Aeronautics. 

AIRPLANE  PHOTOGRAPHY.    By  H.  E.  Ives  $4.00. 

A  scientific  survey  of  the  development  during  the  war  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  peace-time  possibilities. 


POEMS 

THE  POETRY  OF  FLIGHT.    Edited  by  S.  W.  Murray  $2.00. 

An  anthology  to  the  memory  of  all  who  have  given  their  lives  for 
aeronautical  progress. 

SONGS  OF  THE  AIR.    By  Louis  L.  de  Jean   $1.25. 

A  book  of  air  poems.  Special  autographed  copy,  with  three  new 
poems  inserted. 


PRACTICAL  FLYING 

AEROBATICS.  By  H.  Barber  $3.00. 

An  explanation  in  simple  form  for  the  benefit  of  students,  of  the 
general  rules  governing  elementary  and  advanced  flying. 

THE  AEROPLANE  SPEAKS.  By  H.  Barber  $3.00. 

Contains  chapters  on  flight,  stability,  control,  rigging,  propellers,  etc. 
Also  a  glossary  of  aeronautical  terms. 

THE  AIRPLANE.  By  Frederick  Bedell  $3.00 

A  practical  discussion  of  the  principles  of  airplane  flight  for  the 
flyer,  designer  and  student. 


REGULATIONS 

AERONAUTICAL   RULE   BOOK  $2.00. 

Organization  of  aeronautic  contests  and  contest  rules. 

AERONAUTIC  SAFETY   CODE.   $1.50. 

Tentative  American  Standard.  Sponsored  by  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Inc. 

PUTTING  LAWS  OVER  WINGS.  By  W.  Jefferson  Davis  $1.50. 

Discussion  of  a  very  important  factor  in  the  development  of  national 
defense  and  commercial  aviation. 


TECHNICAL  THEORETICAL  TREATISES 

AERONAUTICS.  By  E.  B.  Wilson  $4.00. 

A  class  text  containing  chapters  on  mechanical  preliminaries,  rigid 
mechanics,  fluid  mechanics. 

APPLIED  AERODYNAMICS.     By   L.   Bairstow  $10.60. 

A  description  of  the  various  classes  of  aircraft,  both  heavier  and 
lighter  than  air,  and  the  elementary  principles  of  steady  flight. 

APPLIED  AERODYNAMICS.  By  G.  P.  Thomson  $6.00. 

A  scientific  and  mechanical  treatise.  Illustrated  with  diagrams  and 
graphic  charts. 

BIRDFLIGHT  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  AVIATION.  By  Otto  Lilienthal. 

$3.40. 

Describing  the  fundamental  principles  of  flight. 

DYNAMICS  OF  THE  AIRPLANE.    By  K.  P.  Williams  $2.50. 

For  students  of  mathematics  and  physics  who  are  attracted  by  avi- 
ation. 

ELEMENTARY  AERONAUTICS.  By  A.  P.  Thurston,  D.  Sc  $2.50. 

The  science  and  practice  of  aerial  machines. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  FLUID  VELOCITY  AND  PRESSURE.    By  J. 

R.  PanneU,  National  Physical  Laboratory  $3.75. 

YEAR  BOOKS 

AIRCRAFT  YEAR  BOOK  1927.     By  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  $5.25. 

Events  and  records  of  1926   fully  recorded. 


Tables  of  Contents 
Sent  upon  Request 


Remit  by  P.  O.  Money  Order  or  Check,  to 


All  Book  Prices 
Include  Postage 


AERO  DIGEST,       220  West  42nd  Street,       New  York  City 
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"PROTECTO"  AVIATOR'S  GOGGLES 
with  Removable  Protector  Lenses 

These  extra  fine  quality 
Italian-made  goggles 
are  correctly  shaped  to 
fit  the  face.  Metal  cups 
highly  polished,  with 
indirect  ventilation 
through  pneumatic 

gray   rubber  cushions.     Curved   oval  drop 
form  lenses,  size  3  %  x  V/4  inches.  Patented           No.  69AD 
adjustable   screw   bridge  with   silk   elastic    head-band.     Supplied  in 
clear  white  and  fieuzel.    Each  put  up  in  a  genuine  cowhide  <j._qq 
tan  sole  leather  case   # 


Send  for  our  Catalog  A  showing 
goggles.  Special  discounts  in  qn 
dealers. 


lany  other  styles  in  aviators' 
ntity  lots  will  be  quoted  to 


NEW  ERA  OPTICAL  CO.,  17  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


PLYWOOD 


FOR 


Airplane  Construction 
U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
Specifications  Grade  A 

ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  16'  0"  x  6'  4" 

New  Jersey  Veneer  Co. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  Veneer,  Paterson 


Home  Study  in 
Aviation 


made  available  for  all 

THE  "ASPA"  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  IN  AVI- 
ATION gives  you  the  necessary  fundamental-training  to 
prepare  for  work  in  aviation. 

THE  PRICE  OF  THIS  COURSE  COMPLETE 
WITH    BLUEPRINT    OF    AIRPLANE  IS 

$5.00 

Send  check  or  money  order  or  write  for  information 

The  American  Society  for  Promotion  of  Aviation 


522  FIFTH  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


WING  COVERS  $14.95 

FEDERAL  INSPECTORS  REQUIRE 

that  your  airplane  fabric  be  in  A-l  condition  in  order  to  obtain  a  Federal 
license. 

Due  to  the  great  demand  for  wing  covers  we  have  prepared  a  large 
quantity,  made  up  from  the 

FINEST  GOVERNMENT  SPECIFICATION 
MERCERIZED  COTTON 

Jennie,  Canuck  or  Standard,  upper  and  lower  wing  covers,  all  one  price 
($14.95)   during  this 

SPECIAL  SALE,  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  3  0th 

Any  type  rudder  cover  $3.25;  flipper  covers,  each  $2.75;  stabilizer  cover 
$4.75. 

The  same  fine  Government  specification  mercerized  cotton  by  the  yard  48c 
in  quantities  of  50  yards  or  over.     In  smaller  lots  50c  a  yard. 
JVo  orders  accepted  at   these  prices   after   September   >0tb,  1927. 

HEATH  AIRPLANE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

28  56  BROADWAY  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  DOLE  PACIFIC  FLIGHT 

{Continued  from  page  254) 
were  soon  ended — and  anxiety,  fear  and  despair  gripped 
the  world. 

No  trace  could  be  found  of  the  Golden  Eagle  and  the 
Miss  Dor  an. 

Despite  all  the  resources  of  the  navy,  the  army,  the 
scores  of  steamships  scouring  the  sea  and  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  relatives,  friends  and  the  world,  there  was  no 
word  or  trace  of  the  two  planes. 

"Lone  Star  Bill"  Erwin,  piloting  the  Dallas  Spirit  which 
had  had  to  return  to  the  starting  point  shortly  after  the 
take-off  in  the  race,  hopped  off  from  Oakland  Field  at  2:15 
p.  m.  on  August  19th  to  zigzag  over  the  Pacific  to  Honolulu 
in  search  of  the  two  missing  planes.  With  the  radio  send- 
ing set  taken  from  the  wreck  of  Major  Irving's  Pabco 
Flyer,  and  fuel  supply  enough  for  36  hours'  flight,  the  Dal- 
las Spirit  lifted  its  load  of  5,650  pounds  in  the  air. 

■Captain  Erwin  was  also  trying  for  the  Easterwood 
$25,000  prize  for  a  four-stop  flight  from  Dallas,  Texas  to 
Hongkong.  His  plane  was  not  equipped  with  a  radio  re- 
ceiving set. 

At  6 :45  p.  m.  the  plane  was  speeding  ahead  459  miles 
at  sea.  The  fliers  reported  having  changed  their  course  at 
6:40  p.  m.,  and  their  position  at  that  time  was  latitude  35 
degrees,  30  minutes  North;  130  degrees  West.  Everything 
was  said  to  be  O.  K.,  but  no  trace  of  planes  or  wreckage 
had  been  sighted.  At  9:02  p.  m.  an  S  O  S  call  said  the 
plane  was  in  a  tail  spin.  The  radio  then  discontinued  opera- 
tion. That  was  the  last  heard  from  one  of  America's  fore- 
most war  aces,  Erwin,  and  Eichwaldt,  his  young  navigator. 

Ships  still  continue  to  comb  the  Pacific  at  the  date  of 
this  writing,  hoping  to  find  a  clue  to  the  fate  of  the  fliers. 

For  night  flying,  lighting  and  other  uses 

WIND-DRIVEN 

GENERATORS 

(Robbins  &  Myers) 

13    volts — 33.6   amps. — 300   watts — 5,000   r.p.m. — weight    17  lbs. 
at  $45   per  unit,   including  propeller. 
SOUVENIR   PROPELLER   CLOCKS — 8    day   movement — new   black  walnut 
"prop"  15"  long  for  wall  or  desk  at  $10.    "Prop"  alone  $3. 

NEW  AERIAL  CAMERAS  and  LENSES 

(in   aerial   mounts)    at   lowest  prices. 
Eastman  Kodak  Type  "L"   at   $115.     Write  for  free  list. 

GENUINE  U.  S.  ARMY  COMPASS 

New    U.    S.    Army    marching    compass — floating    dial — focussing  eyepiece  

luminous   sighting   vanes — complete  in   leather   carrying   case   $2.50  (Post- 
paid) Worth  $25.    Special  quantity  price. 

NEW  "HUET"  BINOCULARS 

12  Power — $35.  16   Power — $50. 

Complete  with  leather  case. 

Morris  Liberman,  46  Howard  St.,  New  York  City 


HAMILTON  AERO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

60  Keefe  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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LYING  SCHOOL 


$5  per  insertion.   Payable  in  Advance 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


Specialists  in  Seaplane  Flying 

NEW  HAVEN  AIR  TERMINAL,  INC., 

P.O.  Box  919  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Send  for  particulars  of  our  Seaplane  Flying  School.  We  have  the 
best  facilities,  newest  equipment  and  competent  instructors. 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF  HESS  AIRPLANES 


THERE  are  almost  2,000  readers  of  AERO  DIGEST  in  the 
New  England  States.     Your  school  represented  here  will 
get  new  students  for  you. 
Be  at  the  Second  Annual  Seaplane  Convention  at  NEW  HAVEN 
AIR  TERMINAL,  September  17th  and  18th. 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 


SENT  POST- 
PAID ON  RE- 
CEIPT OF  $1.00 
MONEY  ORDER 


THOUSANDS 
OF  AVIATORS 
WEAR  THEM 


WEAR  SILVER  WINGS 

A    DISTINCTIVE    EMBLEM    ON    YOUR   COAT  LAPEL 

AVIATOR'S  CLUB  BOX  M.  MINEOLA,  N.  Y. 


Become  a  member  Join  the  ASPA 

of  America's  fast-   '^iKlljB^  and  wear  the 

est  growing  Air        "^J^P^  silver  wings  shown 

Society.  here. 

Membership  fee  $100  which  covers  the  cost  of  wings 

The  American  Society  for  Promotion  of  Aviation  Inc. 

522  FIFTH  AVENUE   NEW  YORK  CITY 


CURTISS  FLYING  SERVICE,  INC. 

CLINTON  ROAD,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

In  1926,  this  company  flew  more  than  175,000  miles,  carried  3800 
passengers,  and  taught  95  students  to  fly— all  without  accident  or 
injury  to  anyone. 

Equipment  and  personnel  already  licensed  under  new  Department  ot 
Commerce  regulations. 

Write  for  our  flying  school  booklet 


PITCAIRN      AVIATION  INC. 

PENNSYLVANIA.     Pitcairn  Field,  4-way  flying  field,  at  Hallowell, 
Pa.,  the  largest  in  the   East,  in  the  midst  of  ideal  flying  country. 
All-year-round  school.  Reasonable  board  and  lodging  near  field. 
NORTH  CAROLINA.    4-way  flying  field  at  Tri-City  Airport,  Friend- 
ship, N.  C.    Ideal  flying  country.    All-year-round  school. 

10-HOUR  FLYING  COURSE 


includes  expert  instruct™  in  all  phases  nectlon 

of  flying;  also  Instruction  In  history  of  permits 

aviation,    nomenclature,     principles    of  facture 

flight,    plane   and    motor    construction,  engaged 

meteorology,  air  navigation,  and  air  law.  aviation 

Repair,  maintenance,  and  overhaul  work  contact 

may  be  observed  on  field,   while  con-  Pitcairn 


with  Pitcairn  Aircraft  Factory 
observation  of  complete  manu- 
of   plxhes.     Active   flying  field. 

in   every   form   of  commercial 
,  provides  varied  experience  and 
with  all  phases  of  tht  business, 
aircraft   used   for  instruction. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
1830  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


Ludington  Philadelphia  Flying  Service 

Incorporated 

OPERATORS  PHILADELPHIA  MUNICIPAL  FLYING  FIELD 

PASCHAL  P.  O.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Complete  Field  Facilities.    Agents  for  WACO. 
Modern  Flying  Instruction  Course.    "Lizette"  Sport  Monoplanes 
Aerial  Taxi  Service.    Photography.  Advertising. 
CITY  OFFICE,  ATLANTIC  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AIR  NAVIGATION 

Courses  in  Air  and  Sea  Navigation  at  U.  N.  A. 

(Uttmark  Nautical  Academy) 
The  leading  Nautical  School  in  The  United  States. 
CAPT.  F.  E.  UTTMARK,  President 
1  5  MOORE  ST.  Near  South  Ferry       NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


OVER  8,500  readers  of  AERO  DIGEST 
live  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Many  of  them  want  flying  instruction. 
Your  school  should  be  represented  here. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


LLOYD  O.  YOST 

Complete  Flying  Instruction  Course 
including  one  solo  flight, 


WACO 

CONYNGHAM,  PA. 


$300 

AIRPLANES 

PINEHURST,  N.  C.  (Winter) 


Learn  How  to  Predict  the  Weather 

By  means  of  forecasted  Pressure  Estimate  maps,  daily  for  each  month; 
give  pressure  areas,  wind  direction,  rain  and  cloudy  sections  and 
estimated  temperature;  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  aviators. 
Price  of  subscription  $2  six  months;  sample  for  10c  in  stamps. 
L.  H.  Weston,  Brightwood  Station,  Washington,  D.  C.  Member  of 
A.S.P.  of  N.  Y.  and  N.A.A.  of  U.  S.  A. 


HERE  is  fine  flying  country  where  some  of  our 
most  famous  pilots  have  come  from.  Many 
of  the  great  pilots  of  the  future  will  get  their  first 
training  at  flying  schools  here.  They  are  now  read- 
ing AERO  DIGEST. 


EAGLE  AIRPORT  SCHOOL  of  AVIATION 

Hinckley,  Illinois 

50  miles  West  Herman  J.  Neubauer,  M.D. 

of  Chicago  Executor 

Learn  to  fly  at  our  up-to-date  school  of  aviation.  Tuition  $200  or  $15  by  the 
hour,  payable  in  advance.  Expert  instructors,  excellent  accommodation.  New 
Bhl|>9  for  training.  Distributors  of  the  Air  King.  The  King  of  the  Air,  $2190 
FOB,  Lomax.   Illinois.     New  and  used  ships  for  Bale. 


INDIANA 

We  operate  a  modern  air  port,  factory  and  all-year-round  flying  school.  Board 
and  room  near  field  $S  per  week.  Modem  flying  equipment.  No  liability  bond  re- 
quired. We  teach  you  a  complete  course.  Including  meteorology,  air  navigation  and 
air  law.  Our  10-hour  flying  course  is  in  charge  of  expert  Instructor!.  Earn 
while  you  leam.  We  can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  students  witn  employment 
in  our  factory  while  learning.  Learn  where  planes  are  built.  To  those  who  want 
to  work  we  teach  a  complete  flying  course  for  $85.  To  others,  $200.  Write  for 
booklet.     LIEUT.  W.  W.  MYERS.  President. 

CALUMET  AIR  TRANSPORT  COMPANY,  INC. 
1106  BROADWAY  :-:  :-:  :-:  GARY,  INDIANA 


MIDWEST  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION 

MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 
One  of  the  oldest  schools  in  Illinois. 
Complete  flying  course  on  new  WACO  planes. 
Write   for  booklet 
WACO  DISTRIBUTORS  for  ILLINOIS  AND  IOWA 


WANT  TO  BE  A  PILOT? 


Read  "Beginner's  Luck" 
Lt.  H.  W.  Johnston,  inst 
covers  the  basic  principli 
can  understand  it.  Othe 
clature,  c 


a  home  study  course  of  instruction  written  by 
uctor  with  three  armies  and  the  Air  Mail.  Fully 
l  of  elementary  flying,  boiled  down  so  that  anyone 
■  chapters  cover  interesting  air  experiences,  oppor- 
ist  and  length  of  time  required  for  training,  etc. 


Address  City  Building,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Send  only  $1.00  for  copy. 


IT'S 


'n  OHIO 

THE  WILLARD  PARKER  AIRCRAFT  CORP. 

a  real  flying  school — catalog  on  request 
2400  EUCLID  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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FLYING  SCHOOL 


a    $5  per  insertion.   Payable  in  Advance 


EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


Fly  in  WACO  Planes 

Learn  under  famous  Cross-Country  Pilots.  Flying, 
Theory,  Instruction,  Repair,  Aerial  Photography, 
and  Business  Management  taught.  Largest  Com- 
mercial Aviation  School  in  the  United  States,  608 
S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Write  for 
free  Booklet. 


EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


MEMPHIS  AIRPORT  CO. 


Most 
complete 
aeronautical 
school  in 
Central  South. 


WACO 
DISTRS. 


Memphis  Municipal 
Airport,  8  miles 
north  of  city  on 
Illinois  Central 
R.  R. 


AERIAL  PHOTO 
SURVEYS 

COTTON  DUSTING  EVERY  SERVICE 

Post  Office  Box  3055,  Crosstown  Station,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


THERE  are  new  airports  growing  in  this 
territory.  Everyone  is  a  training  ground 
for  future  flyers  —  let  them  know  where 
you  are. 


Learn  Flying  Right 

America's   Largest   Strictly  Commercial  Organization 

High  Class 


Individual  Instruction  without  Restrictions 
Write  for  further  particulars 

JOHNSON'S  FLYING  SERVICE, 
DAYTON— OHIO 


INC. 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


Yackey's  Checkerboard  Flying  Field 

Operated  by  the  Yackey  Aircraft  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  flying  schools  in  the 
U.  S.  The  Yackey  Aircraft  Company  Is  conducted'  by  men  who  have  made 
a  success  in  all  branches  of  flying  before  the  war — in  the  war  and  after  the 
war — U.  S.  Army,  U.  S.  Air  Mail  and  civilian.  You  can  only  learn  from  one 
who  knows.    You  only  know  from  experience.     We  have  proven  our  ability. 

May  wood,  Illinois 


YACKEY  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 


LEARN  TO  FLY  NOW 
OVERCASHIER   AVIATION  SCHOOL 

8  Arcadia  BIdg.,  3513  Woodward  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Please  forward  information  on  Practical  Commercial  Aviation  Course 

Marked  X   Motor  Expert     ....  Construction   Flying  

ESTABLISHED  6  YEARS 


THE  EMBRY-  RIDDLE 

Complete  Flying  Courses 

Graduates  Can  Fly 

WACO  DISTRIBUTORS 


CO. 


LUNKEN  AIRPORT 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


MODELS 

FOR  YOUR  RADIATOR  CAP,  HOME  OR  OFFICE 

"Spirit    of   St.    Louis"   $2.50 

Bcllanca  New   York    to  Germany   $2.50 

Byrd's   Tri-motor    $3.00 

Flying  taught  by   the  hour  or  complete  course. 
Reasonable  prices.     No  bond  for  solo.     No  charge  for  breakage. 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

BROWN  FLYING  SCHOOL,         Momence,  Illinois 


DAVIS  &  FELIX  AIRWAYS 

at  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

FLYING  SCHOOL 

and 

AIRPLANE  TAXI 

STUDENTS  THOROUGHLY  TRAINED  AT  NOMINAL  COST 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  WfORM ATION. 


THERE    arc   more    flying    schools   in    this   section   of  the 
United  States  than  any  other.     Those  not  getting  their 
share  of  the  flight  instruction  business  can  blame  it  on 
the  fact  that  men  who  want  instruction,  don't  know  where  to 
find  them.    Here  is  the  place  to  tell  them. 


LEARN  TO  FLY  AT  A  RELIABLE  SCHOOL — 

BEST  EQUIPMENT  — COMPETENT  INSTRUCTORS 
Excellent  Facilities  for  ground  Instructions  at  no  additional  charge — 
Engineering  Department  under  direction  of  Walter  H.  Barling,  who 
is   nationally    known   as   the    Designer   and    Builder   of    the  Barling 
Bomber,  the  largest  airplane  ever  flown.  Write  for  detailed  information. 

NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY  AIRPLANE  CO.,  Inc., 

"We  will  be  here  tomorrow"  MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 


LEARN  TO  FLY  at  the  LEXINGTON  SCHOOL  of  AVIATION 

LEXINGTON,  NEBRASKA 

Complete  flying  course,  $175  or  $20  per  hour;  no  charge  for  ground 
school.  Taxi  service  20c.  per  mile  anywhere,  any  time.  We  fly  new 
planes  only. 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  SWALLOW  AIRPLANES 
G.  R.  Morton,  President 


Actual  SUe 

SEND 

ONE  DOLLAR  >^3§§8§ 

We  will  send  you  by  return  mail  a  beautiful  pair  of  sterling  silver 
wings  mounted  on  bar  pin  with  safety  catch,  also  identification  card 
issued  by  National  Flyers  Ass'n.  These  pins  are  being  worn  by 
thousands  of  aviators,  aviation  mechanics  and  boosters. 

WALLACE  AERO  CO.,  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


"THE  SCHOOL  OF  SUPERIOR  TRAINING" 

KANSAS  CITY  FLYING  SCHOOL 

— New  1927  Ships— Master  Instructors — 

10- hour   Course  complete  $150    1 5- hour  Course  complete  $200 

Both  courses  ii  elude  Solo — Cross  Country — Spins  and  emergency  landings. 

Advanced    course    in    Stunt    Work  $250 

We  qualify  you  for   Government  License 
Our  Graduates  CAN   FLY.    No  classes;  all   INDIVIDUAL  instruction.    Write  for 
FREE  outline  of  the  courses. 


206  Admiral  Blvd. 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Complete  Flying  Course,  15  Hours,  $200. 

In  addition  we  are  offering  a  50-hour  solo  course  qualifying  for 
Limited  Commercial  Pilots  License.  Also,  200  hour  solo  course  in- 
cluding cross  country,  map  reading  and  advanced  aerobatics,  qualifying 
for  Transport  Pilot  License.  All  instruction  on  modern  aircraft.  We 
operate  Richards  Field. 

BENNETT  EAGLEROCK  SALES  COMPANY 


223  West   12th  Street 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHAMBERLIN  came  from  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  Lindbergh  learned  to  fly  here.  Thou- 
sands of  young  men  fired  by  their  example  want 
to  learn  to  fly  now.  They  read  the  flying  school 
advertisements  here. 


WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


Flying  Courses  $150  and  $250 

Ships  and  Pilots  Under  Government  Inspection 

No  bond  required  for  breakage  or  solo  flight. 

SAN  ANTONIO  AVIATION  &  MOTOR  SCHOOL 

210  College  St.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Seven  years  of  safe  and  conservative  flying. 
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WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


$5  per  insertion.  Payable  in  Advance  « 
PACIFIC  STATES 


INTERNATIONAL  FLYING  SERVICE 

TRANSPORT,    INDUSTRIAL   and    PRIVATE    PILOT  COURSES 
CURTISS,  STINSON,  TRAVEL  AIR,   and  LIBERTY  MOTORED 
DH4s 

and  the  most  complete  course  ever  offered 
CAPT.  BILL  ERWIN — Head  Instructor 
Write  for  information.  Can  now  use  a  few  students  in  our  shops  to 

work  out  a  large  part  of  their  tuition. 
LOVE  FIELD  :-:  :-:  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


DICK  HAIR 

INDIVIDUAL  FLYING  INSTRUCTION 
ENROLL  NOW! 
—  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  — 
Dealer  for  Eaglerock  Airplanes  in  Southern  Texas 
P.  O.  Box  420,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


THE  W.  S.  Central  and  Pacific  States  represent  some  of 
the  finest  flying  country  we  have.  Many  schools  are 
doing  fine  business.  Many  of  their  students  came  to 
them  through  their  advertisements  here.  Over  9,100  regular 
readers  of  AERO  DIGEST  live  in  these  States. 


PACIFIC  STATES 


AVIATION  BOOMING: 
NO    PILOTS  AVAILABLE: 

NOW  is  the  time  to  learn  and  earn  — 
Opportunity  is  HERE  —  Get  started 
SPECIAL  FLYING  RATES  for  summer  season 

SHORT'S  SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION 

137th  AND  WESTERN  AVE.                                      LOS  ANGELES 
Mail  Address  —  Box  Cor.  Freeman  and  Western  


SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION 

LEARN  TO  FLY  AT  OAKLAND'S  NEW  AIRPORT 

ROYLE  ROSE  AIR  LINES  are  now  accepting  Btudents  who  wish  to  take 
a  complete  and  thorough  course  In  practical  flylns  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Licensed  Army  Instructors.  Our  course  enables  you  to  apply  for 
your  U.    S.   License  when  flniahecL 

ROYLE  ROSE  AIR  LINES 

Head  Offices:  Flying  Field: 

324  -  13th  St..  Oakland,  Calif.  Oakland  Airport,  Bay  Farm  Island 

(Phone  Glencourt  8904)  


HARRIS- RANKIN  FLYING  SERVICE  INC. 

Oldest  and  best  equipped  flying  school  in  Northwest 

NORTHWEST  WACO  DISTRIBUTORS 

AVIATION  SUPPLIES 
P.  O.  Box  4268  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


CALIFORNIA         Successor  to  W.  T.  Varney. 

"Speed"  JOHNSON'S  FLYING  SCHOOL 

Established  since  1914 
SAN  MATEO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WACO 


 /AIRPLANES  _ 

MAHWtCTVRED  IV  ADVANCE  AIRCRAFT  CO.  TOW,  OHIO 

COME  TO  CALIFORNIA  AND  LEARN  TO  FLY 
Only  new  WACOS  used 
AMERICAN  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
Third  Floor,  Merritt  Building  Los  Angeles,  California 


LEARN    TO  FLY 

COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  AERONAUTICS 

Good  equipment  Experienced  instructors 

MILLER  FLYING  SERVICE 

8124  SO.  WESTERN  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Learn  to  fly  with 

Bill  Kingsley 

$18.00  per  hour 
Full  course  of  12  hours  for  $200.00 
Good  Equipment  and  ideal  flying  conditions 
San  Diego  Airport     O.  B.  Star  Route       San  Diego,  Calif. 


FREE   FLYING  LESSONS 

Given  to  a  few  young  men  who  are  willing  to  devote 
their  services  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  at  airport. 
CALL  OR  WRITE 

CARLISLE    AVIATION  COMPANY 
CLOVER  FIELD  SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF. 


ATTENTION- 

STUDENT  AVIATORS 

Opportunity  for  men  who  h 

ave  soloed   to  obtain  necessary  flying  h 

ours  for 

new   government  licenses. 

A   real   opportunity  for   a   few  men. — 

-Further 

investigation  invited. 

Airplanes   bought,  sold  and 

financed,  also  financial  assistance  for 

primary 

MILLER- 

FLYING  SERVICE 

8124  WESTERN  AVE. 

LOS  ANGELES, 

CALIF. 

This 

is  not  a  flying  school. 

CANADA 


LEARN  TO  FLY  ± 


largest  a 
■cial  Aviati. 


Canada 

School. 
■Write   for  catalogue. 

JACK  V.  ELLIOT  AIR  SERVICE       HAMILTON,  ONT.,  CAN. 


Why  the  Aviation  Institute  of  the 
U.S.  A. uses  Aero  Digest  regularly 


"The  results  from  Aero  Digest  are 

far  better  than  any  other  publication 

we  are  using  on  the  Aviation  Institute. 

In  proportion  to  the  circulation  and 

cost,  the  inquiries  and  enrollments 

are  obtained  at  a  lower  price  than  any  one  of 

the  fifty-four  magazines  we  are  using." 

Carl  Reimers 

REIMERS  AND  OSBORNE 

Advertising 

285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York" 


If  you  want  to  reach  the  men  in 
aviation  use  AERO  DIGEST.  It  is 
proving  its  leadership  every  day 
by  getting  results  for  advertisers. 
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$5  per  insertion.    Payable  in  Advance 


AIRPLANES 

Send  for  free  illustrations  and  plans  of  our  wonderful  two-place,  com- 
panion type,  small,  high  lift  wing  monoplane,  and  information  on  how 
to  build  this  ship,  and  be  sure  it  will  fly;   also  propeller  literature. 

CRAWFORD  AIRPLANE   MAr  IFACTORY 

2225  American  Avenue  LONG  BEA-H,  CALIFORNIA 


shed  to 
carloads. 


chc 


Rough   Green — Kiln    Dried    Rough — Air    Dried  or 
Prompt  shipments  in  carloads  and  less 
We  supply  many   of    the  largest   aircraft  ma 
United  States  and  Europe. 

J.  V.  G.  POSEY  &  COMPANY 

Northwestern  Bank  Building.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

SPECIALISTS  IN  AIRPLANE  SPRUCE  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS 


RADIATORS  MADE,  REPAIRED  AND  RE-CORED 

All  kinds  of  Sheet  Metal  and  Hammersmith  work. 
Our  plant  is  equipped  and  run  by  expert  men. 

MARTIN  TROOP  AUTO  RADIATOR  COMPANY 


1215  BOULEVARD 


BAYONNE,  NEW  JERSEY 


AEROTECH,  Inc. 

Aeronautical  Engineering  Design, 
Stress  Analysis,  Reports,  Appraisals 

Streator,  111. 


c_3  c_a 


THE  MONTHLY  INTERNATIONAL  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW 

Official    publication   of  the   pilots  of  Italy, 
he   richest  and   largest   aeronautical   publication.     Every   one   Interested   In  aero- 
nautics should  read  our  review. 
Yearly   subscription.    60    Lires      Address  your  subscription  to: 
AERONAUTICA.   VIA   GESU    N.6.  MILANO.  ITALIE 


New  Aeromarine  Model  50  Flying  Boats, 

4  or  5  passengers,  equipped  with  improved  180  h.p. 


Hisso  motors. 


Less  motor,  if  wanted. 

ROBERT  LEE 


10  Warren  Street, 


New  York  City 


KREIDER-REISNER  AIRCRAFT  CO.,  INC. 
 Waco  Distributors  


Berling  booster  parts  $8.00,  sent  prepaid  for 
cash  with  order.  Battery  and  corl  booster  to 
take  place  of  hand  magneto  for  starting  $6.00. 

HAGERSTOWN       :-:       :-:  MARYLAND 


AIRCRAFT  SUPPLIES 

Recent  additions  to  our  stock  of  wide  variety  and  large  volume  of 
standard  and  utility  aircraft  materials  and  motor  parts  now  enable  us 
to  jive  you  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

Send  for  catalogue  1927  No.  4.    Special  quotations  on  quantity  orders. 

MONUMENTAL  AIRCRAFT,  INC., 

339  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HIGH  LIFT 

MONOPLANE  WINGS 

and  Biplane  Wings,  for  Jenny,  Canuck  &  Std.  JI. 

ALLISON  AIRPLANE  CO.      Lawrence,  Kan. 


New  Liberty  12,  $1,000 


New  and 

akes 


d  Packard  400  h.p.  Liberty  12  engine  for  sale.    First  $1,000 
Can    be   seen    at   address  below: 

FAIRCHILD  AIRPLANE  MFG.  CORP. 

FARMINGDALE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


We  specialize  on  Northern,  second-growth 

WHITE   ASH  LUMBER 

for  Aircraft  and  saw  same  to  your  order. 

THE  YOUNG  LUMBER  COMPANY 

19  EDWARDS  ST.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


NEW! 


THE  AUTO-PLANE 

it  and  distinctive  radiator  cap  ornamen 
iniature  all  metal  monoplane  that  fli. 
>r   cars  with  or  without  Moto  Meters 

PRICE  $3.50 

Write  for  illustrated  folder 
Agents  Wanted 


WRIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  47  So.  12th  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

My  service  available  to  a  reliable  party  or  company  who  can  use 
my   twenty  years'  experience  as  a 

DESIGNER  AND  BUILDER  OF  AEROPLANES. 

Details  upon  request. 

Box  564,  AERO  DIGEST. 


$23  8 5.   F.  O.  B.  Factory 


/AIRPLANES 

MANUFACTURED  BY  ADVANCE  AJ  ROB  APT  CO.  TROY, 

NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTORS 

Charles  Prohinsie  Inc. 
FLYING  INSTRUCTION 

Field  and  Hangars: 
CURTISS  FIELD,  GARDEN  CITY,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Phones  Garden  City,  4320-4)60 

Immediate  delivery  on  new  ships,  Service  and 
Parts 
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$5  per  insertion.    Payable  in  Advance 


BARGAINS 

New  Safety  Belts   S3.50 

New  OX5  Piston  Rings  (Burd  Type)  $  .IS 

New  Curtiss  K-6  motor  $1500 

New  Curtiss  C-6A  motor  $2300 

We  have  many  other  bargains  in  airplanes,  motors,  and  parts. 
Before  baying  get  our  quotations 

IRELAND  AIRCRAFT,  Inc., 

CURTISS  FIELD  GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


One  complete  JN  fuselage  less  radiator,  motor  and  landing  gear,  other- 
wise complete.  One  complete  JN  fuselage,  complete,  covered  and  sil- 
vered with  blue  cowling  with  new  OX5  90  h.p.  motor,  center  section, 
gas  tank ;  radiator,  landing  gear,  new  tires  and  tubes.  One  set  JN 
wings  need  recovering.  One  complete  set  JN  fitting  both  wings  and 
fuselage.  All  new  material,  many  other  JN  parts  not  listed  here. 
Everything  goes.  No  reasonable  offer  refused.  Write  Box  562,  Aero 
Digest. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AEROPLANE 

Send  for  Our  Catalogue 

LARGEST  AIRPLANE  SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  THE  WEST 
A  complete  line  of  parts  anil  accessories  for  aircraft  at  lowest  prices. 
A  monev-back  guarantee  on  everything  Bold. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  US  TOUR  REQUIREMENTS. 

CRAWFORD  AIRPLANE  COMPANY 

"Masters  of  the  Air." 
350  WASHINGTON  BLVD.  VENICE,  CALIFORNIA 


Amateur  SPORTPLANE  Builders 


you  have  been  waiting  for  this  bookl 
and  Design  of  a  Light  plane. 

Charts,    Materials    used,   Illustrations    and  N> 
Sportplane  is  included.         Se„j  one  J0Uar  to 

DONALD  L.  J.  SMITH 


Balance,  Stability,  Controllability 
Iature    of    the  modern 


1247  LOMA  VISTA  DRIVE 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 


PARAGON  PROPELLERS 

Better  Than  Ever 
PARAGON  ENGINEERS,  INC. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


We  Have  It  —  and  the  Price  Is  Right 

WHEELS,  CASINGS.  PROPELLERS.  RADIATORS,  PLUGS.  PABRIC. 
DOPE    TAPE,  INSTRUMENTS,  WINGS.  BOLTS,  NUTS.  SUPPLIES. 
OX5    &   HISSO   MOTORS   WITH   FULL   LINE    OF  PARTS. 
COMPLETED  PLANES  OF   MANY  TYPES. 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS  INC., 


210  COLLEGE  STREET 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


LARGE  STOCK  all  models  Hisso  and  0X5  motors 
and  spare  parts — Standard  Jl  planes,  wings,  and 
spare  parts — Instruments,  propellers,  dope,  shock  cord, 
wheels,  tires  and  any  accessory  for  the  airplane. 
Our  material  is  high  grade  and  priced  attractively. 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
J.  L.  Schroeder  &  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  380,  Houston,  Texas 


NEW  LIBERTY  MOTORS 

With  all  the  latest  Improvements. 

Can  supply  from  stock 
any  new  "Liberty"  parts  desired. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices. 
JOHNSON  MOTOR  PRODUCTS,  INC 


518  WEST  5TTH  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


PAUL  G.  ZIMMERMANN 

Designer  and  Constructor 
of 


Metal  Aircraft 


P.  O.  Box  91, 
Mystic,  Conn. 


Telephone: 
Mystic  514 


Rate  of  Climb  Indicator 

PIONEER.  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY        BROOKLYN    NEW  YORK 


WASHINGTON 
441  STAR  BUILDING 


PARIS 

97  BOULEVARD  SAINT  MICHEL 


San  Francisco 
18  spear  street 


NEW  YORK  AND  CONNECTICUT  DISTRIBUTORS 

for  "AIR-KING"  Airplanes 

$2100  F.  O.  B.   FACTORY     IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

CHARLES  REITMAN,  Inc. 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
1041    Cistleton  Avenue 
West  New  Brighton 
New  York 

A  ft, 


Telephone 
Port  Richmond 
979 

I uh-Jealer   franchises  s; 


eld  ant 
Curtis 
Long 
New 


;  Field 
Island 
York 


—  SUPER  *  RHONE  — 

125  h.  p.  fixed  radial  air  cooled  engine 
LeRhone  80  &  120  h.  p.  rotary  engines  and  parts 
STANDARD  COTTON  DUSTERS 
TIPS  &  SMITH,  Inc.    P.  O.  Box  153,  Houston,  Tex. 


Dusting  Hoppers  and  Equipment 
Designed  and  Constructed 

for 

Dusting  Planes 

R.  H.  Flake 


HISPANO  SUIZA  MOTORS 

SINGLE  OR  IN  LOTS  OF  TEN  OR  TWENTY 

Complete  and  ready  for  installation. 

SPARES  AND  PARTS. 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS  INC., 


210   COLLEGE  STREET 


SAN   ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


EXPERIMENTAL   MOTOR  WORK 

We  will  rebuild  any  make  of  motor,  or  make  or  duplicate  any  part  of  a. 
gasoline  engine.  We  will  work  out  any  idea  you  may  have  on  a  motor.  We 
will  advise  whether  or  not  your  ideas  are  practical.  We  will  insrea»e  the 
horse   power   and   R.P.M.s   of  any   standard  motor. 


FISCHER  &  JACOBS,  INC. 

1641-51  NORTH  12th  ST. 


AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BERLING  MAGNETOS 

Made  by 

BERLING  MAGNETO  CO.,  Inc. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Parts  for  all  types 


FOR  SALE 

The  patents  of  a  practical  approved  Brennstoff  Pump, 
modern  construction,  works  without  "membrane".  Work- 
ing model  available.  Blueprints  and  details  may  be  seen. 
Address  Box  No.  561,  AERO  DIGEST. 


Inspection        Tests        Analyses        Microscopic  Examinations 

Of  all  materials  for  airplane  construction.  Advice  on  Specific* Ho— — 
Heat  Treatment.  All  work  in  charge  of  chemists  and  metallurgists 
of  recognized  experience  in  automotive  engineering  and  under  super- 
vision of  Government  Inspectors  if  desired. 

NEW  YORK  TESTING  LABORATORIES 
St  WASHINGTON  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

L.  R.  SEIDELL,  Mgr.  Director 
Member  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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CLASSIFIED 
COLUMN 

"The  Clearing  House  of  the  Aircraft  Industry" 

Rate  10c  per  word;  $2.50  minimum.    Payable  in  advance. 
Replies  addressed  to  Box  Numbers  forwarded  promptly. 


FOR  SALE:  Genuine  Curliss  Seagull  and  used  K-6  motors.  CURTISS 
METROPOLITAN  AIRPLANE  COMPANY,  Port  Washington,  L.  U,  N.  Y. 

DURALUMIN  sheets,  V  x  6'  x  1/16",  heat  treated,  Navy  stamped,  save  2/3 
fittings  weight,  $7.50  per  sheet.  AIR  TRANSPORT,  Carle  Place,  N.  Y. 

LONG  WING  EAGLEROCK  streamlined  and  remodeled  for  National  Air 
Tour.  Has  all  equipment  and  passed  Department  of  Commerce  for  Transport 
License.  New  OX5  motor  just  installed,  $1800.  PAUL  R.  BRANIFF,  Braniff 
Building,  Oklahoma  City. 

WANTED — Good  three  place  ship  to  operate  this  winter  in  Manitoba  Gold 
Fields  on  percentage  by  Canadian  licensed  commercial  pilot,  five  thousand 
hours  experience.    Good  proposition  with  future.    Box  563,  AERO  DIGEST. 

FOR  SALE:  One  Aeromarine  39  B  seaplane  set  up,  100  h.p.  OXX6,  mo- 
tored, with  new  pontoon  and  two  propellers.  Price  $700.  A.  D.  COOPER,  113 
Pequot  Avenue,  New  London,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE:  Hisso  Standard,  practically  new,  $1200.  F.  H.  GAST,  Grand- 
view,  Iowa. 

WANTED:  Two  passenger  biplane,  good  used  condition,  dual  controls.  State 
delivered  price  and  complete  description  in  first  letter.  Seller  must  demon- 
strate over  Hampden,  Mass.  ROLAND  PRICKETT,  Hampden,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Good  used  three-place  ship.  Prefer  Standard.  Must  be  a  bar- 
gain.   NORVAL  HINDS,  c/o  404  Logan  Street,  Wayne,  Nebraska. 

PARACHUTES,  new  and  used,  for  ships  of  all  types,  rope  ladders  for  stunt 
men,  etc.  Specify  weight.  Established  1903.  THOMPSON  BROS.  BALLOON 
CO.,  Aurora,  111. 

WANTED  to  buy  used  Jenny  or  Canuck  for  cash  or  will  trade  car.  Box  557, 
AERO  DIGEST. 

FOR  SALE:  All  new  covers,  Dept.  of  Commerce  licenses,  two  OX5  Stan- 
dards, $1050  and  $950;  two  Curtiss  JN4Ds  OX5  motors,  $950  each.  Two  seated 
sport  plane,  very  fast,  OXX6  motor,  new,  $1485.  All  set  up  in  Cleveland,  ready 
to  fly  away.  THE  WILLARD  PARKER  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION,  2400 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WANTED  —  Three- cylinder  Lawrance  Air  Cooled  60  h.p.  Aviation  Motor. 
State  lowest  cash  price.  M.  MICKELSON,  Callaway,  Minn. 

YOUNG  MAN,  twenty-five,  desires  position  around  airplane  shop  or  hangar. 
Willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work  to  learn  to  fly.  Possesses  no  previous  exneri- 
ence.  Box  560,  AERO  DIGEST. 

WANTED:  Pilots  with  Department  of  Commerce  Transport  License  for 
cross  country  work.  Also  two  first  class  aircraft  designers.  Give  name  of  last 
place  employed  and  experience.  Also  will  buy  ten  planes.  Must  be  in  good 
flying  condition.  State  price  and  make  full  details.  For  sale  large  lot  of 
motors.  J.  F.  REICHARD,  York,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Hisso  Motor,  150  h.p.  model  A;  new  piston  assembly;  main 
bearings  need  replacing;  motor  less  spark  plugs  $150.  W.  C.  Lemon,  1303 
Third  Avenue,  N.  W.   Roanoke,  Va. 

WANTED  (2)  Ex-Army  pilots.  Preferably  officers  with  over  seas  experience, 
for  large  Eastern  industrial  concern  on  test  flights,  etc.  Salary  $100  up. 
UNIVERSITY    PLACEMENT   BUREAU,   225   Broadway,    New   York  City. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED:  Graduate,  American  School  of  Aviation,  handy 
with  tools,  taking  course  in  mechanical  drafting.  Ordinary  wages  temporarily. 
J.  T.  WILSON,  Kinderbrook,  111. 

YOUNG  MAN,  Nineteen  years  of  age,  graduate  of  American  School  of 
Aviation,  desires  work  with  aircraft  corporation.  Best  references.  A.  D. 
VANN,  36  S.W.  6th  Street,  Miami,  Florida. 

YOUNG  MAN,  eight  years  practical  experience  in  mechanical  engineering, 
designing  and  production,  desires  position  in  aviation  research  or  engineering 
and  production  with  airplane  manufacturer.   Box  No.   558,  AERO  DIGEST. 

YOUNG  MAN  29;  married;  mechanical  draftsman;  technical  education;  would 
like  to  connect  with  firm  manufacturing  aero  motors,  preferably  radials. 
References.  Box  559,  AERO  DIGEST. 

MAN  with  thorough  knowledge  of  aviation  wanted  as  Staff  Instructor  for 
home  study  course,  in  aeronautics.  Must  have  good  aeronautical  background, 
qualified  to  handle  correspondence,  write  text  material  and  other  editorial 
work.  Position  permanent  with  good  salary.  Give  complete  details  of  experi- 
ence in  your  letter.  Box  No.  565.  AERO  DIGEST. 

SITUATION  WANTED— Mechanic,  German,  single,  with  seven  years  ex- 
perience with  temperature  measuring  and  recording  instruments  is  looking  for 
advancement  and  permanent  position  in  aviation  line.  Prefer  laboratory  of 
recording  devices  connected  with  research  work  for  aviation.  Box  566,  AERO 
DIGEST. 

FOR  SALE:  Mail  and  Express  planes,  Airmobiles  and  one  rive-passenger 
twin  Le  Rhone  plane.  For  full  description  and  prices,  write-  G  EL1AS  A 
BRO.  INC..  Aircraft  Department,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Pacific  surrenders 

to  a  second 
Mobiloil  -  lubricated  plane 


Goebel,  Dole  Prize  Winner,  uses  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 


MOBILOIL'S 
1927  Record 

Mobiloil  flew  from  San  Di- 
ego to  New  York  and  then 
from  New  York  to  Paris 
with  Col.  Lindbergh.  And 
Mobiloil  is  being  used  in  all 
his  flights  in  this  country. 

Mobiloil  flew  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu  with 
the  U.  S.  Army  fliers. 

Mobiloil  flew  around  Japan 
v.-ith  tV    Japanese  fliers. 

Mobiloil  flew  again  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 
with  Pilot  Goebel. 

Mobiloil  flew  around  Aus- 
tralia with  Captain  R. 
Williams. 

Mobiloil  flew  around  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  with 
Major  Miller. 

In  each  case  regular  stock 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  was  used. 


1927,  the  year  of  great  aeronauti- 
cal events,  sees  another  great  air 
triumph. 

Flying  a  '41  B  nionoplane 
"Woolaroc"  powereu  with  a  Wright 
Whirlwind  engine,  Arthur  Goebel 
wins  the  first  trans-oceanic  air 
derby. 

This  is  the  second  successful 
flight  from  San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu by  a  Mobiloil-lubricated  plane. 

The  U.  S.  Army  Fliers  used 
Mobiloil  when  they  pioneered  the 
■air  route  across  the  Pacific  to  the 
Hawaiian  capital  a  few  weeks  ago. 

This  year  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  has 
demonstrated  its  dependability  in 
flights  over  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific. 


FIRST: — In  Col.  Lindbergh's 
plane,  when  he  flew  from  New 
York  to  Paris. 

NEXT: — In  the  U.  S.  Army  plane 
that  first  flew  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Honolulu. 

And  now: — In  Arthur  Goebel's 
plane  which  has  won  the  Dole 
prize. 

The  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  used  in  all 
these  flights  was  our  regular  stock 
Mobiloil  "B."  You  can  buy  this 
same  Mobiloil  at,  or  within  reason- 
able distance  of  every  flying  field  in 
the  United  States. 

For  dependable  lubrication  buy 
Mobiloil. 


S-LP 


Mobiloil 


V7  A        T  7  T  T  T\/T  T  T  (~\  l\/f  D  A  X.T  V    MAIN  BRANCHES:  ZfcQw  York,  Ghuago,  Philadelphia,  '"Boston,  'Buffalo, 

VaL-U  U  1V1    U1L    V>  KJ  1V1  ri\  l\  I     'Demit,  Pittsburgh,  ^Minneapolis,  £l.  J^ouis,  Kansas  @ty,  "Dallas. 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 


imiDmm 


ECLIPSE 

AVIATION  ENGINE  STARTERS 
AND  GENERATORS 


Voltage-  Regulated  Generator, 
25  amperes,  15  volt— also  fur- 
nished  in  15  ampere,  15  volt 
sizes  —  engine  or  wind  driven. 


A  complete  line  of  aviation  starters  and  generators  for 
all  requirements  — '  backed  by  ten  years  experience  in 
design  and  production.  A  cooperative  technical  service 
at  your  command. 

ECLIPSE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Please  note  that  u>e  have  moved  from  Hoboken,  and  address  us  at 

EAST  ORANGE  PLANT 
Elmira,  New  York  EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY  Walkerville,  Ontario 


I.  No. 


OCTOBER  1927 


LINDBERGH'S  FLIGHT  WAS  NOT  "LUCK 

Scientifically  Planned  and  Scientifically  Carried 


RECORD  OF  BRO 

Ihe  weather's  efl 


SCH1      'S  FLIG 


A  thoroughly  modern  instrument 
for  aircraft  ignition.  Splitdorf 
Model  VA  Double  Magneto 

SPLITDORF  magnetos  for  airplanes  are  instru- 
ments of  the  most  modern  design,  built  to  operate 
with  the  highest  efficiency  and  the  utmost  relia- 
bility under  all  conditions  of  service. 

The  VA  Model  illustrated  is  an  inductor  type 
vertical  magneto  for  the  heaviest  types  of  engines 
with  from  four  to  twelve  cylinders.  This  instru- 
ment has  independent  electrical  circuits  and  pro- 
duces four  double  sparks  per  revolution,  either 
synchronized  or  staggered.  It  is  provided  with 
30  degrees  advance  and  weighs,  without  the  dis- 
tributor blocks,  13'/2  pounds. 

Splitdorf  is  one  of  America's  oldest  manufac- 
turers of  ignition  devices.  For  years  the  aircraft 
industry  has  depended  on  Splitdorf  to  contribute 
ignition  1  instruments  up-to-the-minute  in  design 
and  completely  dependable  in  performance. 

Full  information  on  the  model  illustrated  and 
on  other  types  of  Splitdorf  Airplane  Magnetos 
will  follow  your  inquiry.  Splitdorf  Electrical 
Company,  392  High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Subsidiary  of  Splitdorf -Bet  hi  eh  em  Electrical  Co. 


SPLITDORF 


Aebo  Digest,  October,  1927.  Published  every  mouth.  Volume  XI,  Number  4.  Publication  office,  220  West  42>i<i  Street,  New  York,  N.  V.  Subscription  price 
$3.00  a  year,  single  copies,  25  cents;  foreign  subscriptions.  $4.00.  Entered  as  second-class  matter  July  17.  1922,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  Y..  under 
the  Act  of  April  3.  1879.  Copyrighted,  1927.  by  Aeronautical  Digest  Publishing  Corporation. 
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HOUSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRAflV/ 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 
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OCTOBER,  19 


27 


^7\otable  tribute  to  the 
unusual  esteem  in  which 
the  Boeing  Airplane  is 
held  is  the  fact  that  an  important 
share  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment airplane  requirements,  both 
naval  and  military,  are  entrusted  to 
the  Boeing  Airplane  Company. 


Boeing  Airplane  Co. 

Seattle,  Washington 


xJVl  ail    by    Air    and    Speed    it    T h  e  r  o 
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RAISING  THE  STANDARDS 


THE  CURTISS  V-1  5  50  MOTOR 


What  the  four  entries  did  at  Spokane  September  24th: 

Winners    of    Liberty    Engine  Builders 
Trophy  Race — 

First:      Lt.  H.  Johnson,  U.S.A.,  in  Curtiss 
Falcon.    Average  speed  170  m.p.h. 


Winners   of  Free-for-all   Pursuit  Ship 
Race — 


First: 


Second:  Lt.  G.  A.  McHenry,  U.S.A.,  in 
Curtiss  Falcon.  Average  speed  162 
m.p.h. 


Lt.  Eugene  Batten,  U.S.A.,  in  Cur- 
tiss Hawk.  Average  speed  201 
m.p.h. 

Second:  Lt.  A.  J.  Lyon,  U.S.A.,  in  Curtiss 
Hawk.    Average  speed  189  m.p.h. 


When  the  now-famous  Curtiss  D-12  motor  of  43  5  horsepower  was  introduced 
to  the  aeronautical  industry  in  1923,  it  immediately  raised  the  standards  of  design  for 
high-performance  military  aircraft.  Its  tremendous  power,  small  frontal  area,  and  low 
weight  per  horsepower  made  possible  the  development  of  the  remarkable  American 
fighting  planes  which  today  are  acknowledged  as  the  world's  finest. 

The  new  600  horsepower  Curtiss  V-1  5  50  motor  has  far  more  power,  less  frontal 
area,  and  lower  weight  per  horsepower  than  the  D12.  It  retains  all  of  the  basic  design 
features  which  have  made  the  D-12  noted  for  its  smooth  operation  and  unfailing 
reliability. 

The  V-1550  again  raises  the  standards  in  military  aircraft  design 


The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Co.,  inc. 


Offices:  Clinton  Road,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Factories:  Garden  City  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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fVhy  Ford  monoplanes 

are  made  entirely 
of  metal 


The  purpose  of  commercial 
planes  is  earnings.  Naturally, 
these  come  only  after  all  expenses. 
Consequently  the  first  step  is  keep- 
ing expense  at  the  minimum.  Re- 
duction of  expense  to  the  air-line 
operator  is  one  of  the  reasons 
Ford  monoplanes  are  built  entirely 
of  metal. 

The  metal  that  goes  into  Ford 
monoplanes  does  not  deteriorate 
as  wood  and  fabric  must.  It 
doesn't  rot  or  warp,  stretch  or 
tear.  Right  there  is  a  reduction 
in  maintenance.  Also  assurance 
of  more  continuous  service. 

Fit  of  replacements  is  another 
advantage.  Every  part  of  a  Ford 
monoplane  can  be  replaced  direct 
from  stock  with  no  time  or  labor 
expense  in  adjusting  to  fit.  An 
hour  of  ground-work  saved  is  an 
hour  your  plane  can  be  in  the 
air — earning  .  .  .  maintaining 
schedules. 

Here  is  another  saving  you  may 
not  have  considered.  Wood  varies 


widely  in  strength.  One  piece  of 
wood  will  stand  forty  thousand 
pounds.  Another,  apparently  ex- 
actly like  it,  breaks  at  twenty-five 
thousand.  A  wide  safety-margin 
must  be  allowed.  That  is  weight 
which  takes  the  place  of  pay-load. 
Metal,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
accurately  gauged,  and  excessive 
safety-margins  are  not  needed. 
The  greatest  possible  percentage 
of  your  lift  is  carrying  profit-pay- 
ing loads. 

The  superior  rigidity  and 
strength  of  metal  wing  construc- 
tion removes  the  need  for  many 
trusses  and  braces  inside,  and 
struts  and  wires  outside.  Not  only 
is  the  final  weight  lighter  than 
wood  and  fabric  construction,  but 
also  parasite  resistance  is  greatly 


reduced;  lift  and  speed  are  both 
increased. 

The  use  of  all-metal  construc- 
tion is  but  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  the  steps  taken  to  make 
Ford  monoplanes  capable  for  suc- 
cessful and  continuous  air-line  op- 
eration. A  more  complete  idea  of 
how  Ford  monoplanes  meet  the 
needs  of  air-line  operators  may  be 
obtained  from  our  new  booklet, 
"The  New  Era  of  Transporta- 
tion," which  will  be  mailed  to  you 
upon  request.  In  addition,  this 
booklet  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation gained  from  practical 
experience  in  operating  the  Ford 
air-lines.  If  still  more  information 
is  desired  on  any  phase  of  experi- 
mental or  operations  work  con- 
nected with  commercial  flying  or 
airplane  building,  it  will  be  fur- 
nished to  any  who  wish  it,  free  of 
cost  or  obligation. 

The  Stout  Metal  Airplane  Co. 

Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
Dearborn,  Michigan 
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SHOULD  OCEAN  FLYING  BE  CURBED? 


By 

William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Aeronautics 

Secretary  MacCracken  gives  the  views  of  our  three  Assistant  Secretaries 
for  Air  on  this  important  subject  of  Government  regulation 
of  transoceanic  flying. 


THE  year  1927  will 
long  be  remembered 
for  its  great  trans- 
ocean  flights.  Names  of 
United  States  pilots,  aircraft 
and  motors  have  been  writ- 
ten indelibly  upon  the  pages 
of  aeronautical  history. 
Lindbergh  in  a  Ryan ;  Cham- 
berlin  and  Levine  in  a  Bel- 
lanca;  Byrd,  Acosta,  Balchen 
and  Noville  in  a  Fokker ; 
Maiitland  and  Hegenlberger 
in  a  Fokker ;  Smith  and 
Bronte  in  a  Travel  Air ;  Goe- 
bel  and  Davis  in  a  Travel 
Air;  Jensen  and  Schluter  in 
a  Breese  and  Brook  and 
Schlee  in  a  Stinson,  all  pow- 
ered with  Wright  Whirl- 
winds, represent  a  total  of 
four  successful  flights  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  an  equal 
number  from  California  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Public  opinion,  which  had 
lagged  as  aviation  gathered 
speed,  with  these  astounding 
accomplishments,  zoomed  as 
no  airplane  ever  did.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  such  a  record  could 
be  established  at  this  stage 
of  aeronautical  development 
without  some  failures.  Fail- 
ures there  have  been,  with  a 
regrettable  loss  of  life.  When 
these  occurred  public  opinion 
"stalled."  There  were  de- 
mands for  government  pro- 
hibition and  rigid  regulations  on  all  sides.  However, 
President  Coolidge,  Secretary  Hoover  and  others  declared 
that  such  restrictions  were  not  only  unnecessary  but  were 
undesirable  and  would  be  of  little  or  no  avail  in  curbing 
the  spirit  of  the  aeronautical  pioneer. 

The  following  statement  was  issued  recently  by  the 
Air  Coordination  Committee : 

"The  Air  Coordination  Committee,  composed  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  for  Aeronautics  of  War,  Navy  and 
Commerce,  has  given  careful  consideration  to  measures 
which  might  be  desirable  in  relation  to  civilian  transoceanic 
flights.  The  members  of  the  committee,  in  common  with 
all  their  fellow-citizens,  profoundly  regret  the  loss  of  life 
in  such  flights  during  the  past  two  months  and  extend 
their  sympathy  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who 
have  perished. 

"A  special  'hazard  is  attached  to  the  use  of  landplanes 
for  long  distance  over-water  flying.  A  forced  landing 
far  from  shore  and  far  fr®m  help  is  almost  inevitably 
fatal  in  its  result,  such  a  machine  having  but  little  chance 
of  survival  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  even  in  such  condi- 
tion as  to  permit  the  occupants  to  launch  any  life-saving 
appliances.  That  seaplanes  or  flying  boats  are  safer  and 
better  adapted  for  over-water  use  is  evidenced  by  their 
regular  employment  on  many  commercial  routes  and  by 


the  numerous  instances  in 
which  such  a  machine  and  its 
crew  have  been  picked  up 
substantially  unharmed  after 
floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  many  hours  or 
days  following  a  forced 
landing. 

"Notwithstanding  and 
recognizing  the  serious  haz- 
ards attached  to  transoceanic 
flights,  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  agreed  in  not 
favoring  any  specific  govern- 
mental prohibition  of  pio- 
neering flights. 

"They  believe  that  such 
flights  should  be  discouraged 
except  when  undertaken  by 
personnel  competent  to 
measure  the  risks  involved, 
with  the  most  careful  prep- 
aration and  with  the  best 
possible  equipment.  They 
are  satisfied  that  public  opin- 
ion will  itself  act  to  that  end 
and  will  impose  a  restric- 
tion on  the  offering  of  any 
direct  incentive  for  the  mak- 
ing of  exceptionally  hazard- 
ous flights  without  require- 
ment of  reasonable  precau- 
tions. 

"The  Departments  of 
War,  Navy,  and  Commerce 
are  at  all  times  ready  as  in 
the  past  to  assist  if  requested 
and  as  might  be  practicable 
when  flights  have  been 
planned  or  undertaken,  and 
to  advise  with  those  proposing  such  trips  on  the  difficulties 
and  the  risks  involved." 

Unfortunately  we  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  failures.  However,  in  all  probability  they  were  clue 
either  to  latent  mechanical  defects,  adverse  weather,  or 
errors  of  judgment. 

These  causes  of  failure  can  and  will  be  gradually  re- 
duced, but  absolute  safety  in  any  form  of  transportation 
can  never  be  attained,  much  less  should  it  be  expected  in 
pioneering  enterprises. 

Most  of  those  active  in  aeronautics  readily  distinguish 
between  trail  blazing  flights  and  every  dav  commercial 
operation  of  aircraft,  but  unfortunately  a  good  many  of 
the  general  public  do  not. 

A  great  number  of  people  get  their  conception  of 
aviation  from  the  daily  press.  Every  day  occurrences  are 
not  news.  Extraordinary  happenings  during  the  past  sum- 
mer have  kept  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion  swinging 
in  both  directions,  but  on  the  whole  substantial  progress 
has  been  made. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  endeavored  to  ren- 
der every  assistance  possible  to  these  brave  spirits,  both 
winners  and  losers.  It  does  not  advocate,  however,  at- 
tempts to  stifle  initiative  and  daring  when  all  proper  knowr 
precautions  have  been  taken. 
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THE  SEIGE  OF  SPOKANE 

The  Successful  1927  National  Air  Races 


4  i  T~\  ILL"  MacCRACKEN  knew 
f"4   how  the  gang  felt  about  the 


By  C. 


affair  at  Spokane  when  he 
got  up  to  say  his  piece  at  the  banquet  and  ball  which 
rounded  out  the  National  Air  Races  of  1927.  He  had  the 
right  idea,  which  was  that  everybody  had  been  treated  so 
well  by  the  city  and  citizens  of  Spokane  that  they  would 
want  to  stay  right  on  there  indefinitely. 

As  the  distinguished  Secretary  remarked,  in  much  more 
polished  phrases,  Spokane  put  on  a  great  show;  probably 
the  greatest  from  most  points  of  view  in  the  history  of 
American  aviation  meets.  A  lot  of  new  records  were  set 
and  while  few  of  them  are  ever  likely  to  be  certified  by  the 
F.  A.  I.  or  even  the  N.  A.  A.  they  were  none  the  less  as- 
tonishing in  their  own  way. 

First  of  all,  both  from  the  backers'  and  contestants'  point 
of  view,  was  the  unheard  of  fact  that  the  air  races  paid 
their  own  way  and  would  have  left  a  comfortable  balance 
cm  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  if  a  score  of  ticket  sellers 
hadn't  succumbed  to  the  easy  money,  idea.  The  sponsors 
liked  this  feature  of  the  air  carnival  because  it  didn't  leave 
Jhem  holding  a  bag  full  of  debts  and  the  fliers  liked  it  be- 
cause it  meant  the  meet  was  a  great  popular  success  and 
that  the  people  were  turning  out  to  see  them  do  their  stuff. 
Promoters  of  the  New  York  1925  National  Air  Races  and 
the  Philadelphia  financial  fiasco  of  last  fall  will  now  heave 
sad  sighs. 

Then  there  was  Casey  Jones.  Skeptical  readers  may  re- 
mark that  this  is  neither  a  record  nor  news  for  there  is  al- 


R  A  1 1  p-n  ways  Casey  Jones  wherever  air  meets 
are  held  and  prize  money  is  to  be  had. 
But  the  point  is  just  that;  Charle$ 
$.  "Casey"  Jone$,  intrepid  aviator  (I  wonder  who  first 
coined  that?)  and  redoutable  Vice  President  in  charge  of 
flying  of  the  Curtiss  Company,  was  on  hand  without  his 
famous  clipped-wing  Oriole  and  flew  nothing  more  exciting 
than  a  borrowed  Eaglerock  which  he  piloted  on  a  $5  bet  to 
seventh  place.  If  the  spectacle  of  Casey  Jones  returning 
from  an  air  meet  without  so  much  prize  money  in  his  cash 
pocket  that  his  ship  habitually  flies  with  one  wing  low  isn't 
a  world  record  in  aviation  then  what  is? 

How  the  mighty  are  fallen !  Casey's  stellar  role  at  the 
air  races  was  as  starter  in  the  "rubber  band  racer"  class,  a 
post  for  which  he  was  selected  because  of  his  recognized 
ability  both  as  a  flier  and  a  Goodyear  expert.  Incidentally, 
Casey  served  as  a  substitute  starter  in  other  events  for 
Lieut.  George  O.  "Rex"  Noville.  No  one  quite  seemed  to 
know  what  happened  to  Rex  but  the  general  impression 
seemed  to  be  that  he  was  convinced  that  only  the  prelim- 
inaries were  being  held  at  Felts  Field. 

Casey's  traditional  rival  in  American  air  meets  since  the 
Wright  Brothers  flew  their  first  kite,  James  Ray,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  on  hand  with  his  "standard"  Pitcairn  sesqui- 
wing  and  its  "suped-up"  Curtiss  C-6  engine  and  put  a  lot 
of  Mr.  Wright's  Whirlwinds  in  their  places  by  averaging 
1 38  miles  an  hour  in  the  so-called  speed  and  efficiency  races 
for  commercial  airplanes.  Jimmy  lamented  to  his  kindred 
spirit,  Mr.  Jones,  over  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to 
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WACO-TEN 


Silvertowns 

in  the 

NATIONAL 
AIR 
RACES 


HPHE  most  modern  air- 
craft  in  the  New  York- 
Spokane  Air  Derby,  Sep- 
tember 19  to  21,  were 
equipped  with  Goodrich 
Silvertowns.  Yackey, 
Waco,  Eaglerock  and 
many  other  well-known 
types  are  guarding 
against  tire  failure  at  crit- 
ical times  by  using  the 
tried  and  proved  Silver- 
towns. 

Landings  were  made  at 
eleven  fields  on  the  trip  to 
Washington-onallkinds 
of  fields  and  regardless  of 
weather  conditions. 

Silvertowns  gave  these 
pilots  one  thing  less  to 
worry  about  on  this  long- 
est cross-country  race. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 

Established  1870  Akron,  Ohio 


FOR  SAFE  HOP-OFFS  AND  SMOOTH  LANDINGS 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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1927  NATIONAL  AIR  DERBY  AND  AIR  RACE  RESULTS 

Spokane,  Washington — September  19-24 
NEW  YORK— SPOKANE  AIR  DERBY 
Race  for  Class  "A"  Airplanes  (September  20) 

All  of  the  planes  competing  in  this  class  were 
equipped  with  Wright  J5  engines,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Laird  planes,  which  had  Wright  J4s. 

First — Prize  $10,000 — Laird  Commercial ;  National 
Lead  Battery  Company ;  C.  W.  Holman,  pilot ;  and  Tom 
Lane,  passenger. 

Second — $5,000 — Laird  Commercial ;  E.  E.  Ballough, 
pilot ;  Anthony  Mackiewicz,  mechanic ;  and  Charles 
Dickenson,  passenger. 

Third— $2,000—  Buhl  Airster ;  Nicholas  Mamer,  pilot 
and  Bruce  McDonald,  passenger. 

Fourth— $1,000—  Waco-10;  John  P.  Wood,  pilot  and 
W.  H.  Wren,  passenger. 

Fifth — $500 — Yackey    monoplane  ;    Hamilton  Lee, 
pilot;  and  Robert  M.  Hoffman,  passenger. 

Race  for  Class  "B"  Airplanes  (September  19) 

All  competing  planes  had  Curtiss  OX  engines  except 
the  Monocoupe  which  was  equipped  with  an  air-cooled 
Detroit  Air  Cat. 

First— Prize  $5,000— Waco-10;  Berry  Brothers,  Inc.; 
C.  W.  Meyers,  pilot ;  and  T.  B.  Colby,  passenger. 

Second— $3,000— Eaglerock ;  Leslie  C.  Miller. 

Third— $1.000— Eaglerock  ;  James  Shelley  Charles. 

Fourth— $500 — Travel  Air  ;  Eugene  J.  Detmer,  pilot ; 
and  Lieut.  Jack  Eiseman,  passenger. 

Fifth— $250— Travel  Air;  W.  H.  Emery.  Jr. 
Non-Stop  Race  (September  21) 

Three  planes  were  entered;  Stinson  monoplane,  Eddie 
Stinson  and  Fred  Koehler;  Stinson  monoplane,  "The 
Royal  Windsor",  Duke  Schiller  and  Eddie  Bohn  ;  Air 
King,  Steve  Lacey  and  L.  A.  Yancey. 

Eddie  Stinson's  plane  landed  at  Missoula,  Mont. ; 
"The  Royal  Windsor"  came  down  at  Billings,  Mont. ; 
the  Air  King  failed  to  start  within  the  time  specified. 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SPOKANE  AIR  DERBY 
Race  for  Class  "A"  Airplanes  (September  21) 

All  planes  competing  had  Wright  15  engines. 

First— Prize  $1,500— Travel  Air;  H."  C.  Lippiatt. 

Second  — ■  $1,000 — International;  Lee  Schoenhair, 
pilot;  and  Thomas  F.  Wells. 

Third — $500 — Breese    monoplane  ;    Vance  Breese, 
pilot;  Mrs.  Breese,  C.  B.  Allen  and  R.  S.  Meyers. 
Race  for  Class  "B"  Airplanes  (September  21) 

All  competing  planes  had  Curtiss  OX  engines. 

First— Prize  $1,000— International ;  City  of  Aberdeen; 
C.  L.  Landdon,  pilot ;  R.  N.  Bergen,  passenger. 

Second— $500— Travel  Air ;  D.  C.  Warren. 

Third — $250 — Eaglerock;  Aero  Corporation  of  Calif.; 
Lee  Willey,  pilot;  Art  Carlton,  passenger. 

Fourth — Brown  monoplane;  A.  R.  Borne,  pilot;  and 
Robert  Grey. 

NATIONAL  AIR  RACES 

September  23-24 
Event  1 — Sport  Plane  Race  for  Aero  Digest  Trophy 

First— Prize  $500— Heath  Parasol;  E.  B.  Heath. 
Event  2— Light  Commercial  Speed  and  Efficiency  Race 
for  Aviation  Town  and  Country  Club  Trophy 
Speed 

First— Prize  $500— Pitcairn  Sesquiwing;  James  Ray. 
Second— $250— Laird  Commercial;  E.  E.  Ballough. 
Third — $100 — Laird  Commercial ;  C.  W.  Holman. 


Efficiency 

First — Prize  $900— Hamilton  Metalplane;  J.  Miller. 
Second— $500— Eaglerock ;  Paul  Richter,  Jr. 
Third — $250 — Pitcairn  Sesquiwing;  James  Ray. 
Event  3 — Free-for-All  Race  Low-powered  Airplanes 
for  the  Western  Flying  Trophy 
First — Prize  $1,000 — Travel  Air;  Eugene  Detmer. 
Second— $600— Eaglerock ;  Paul  Richter,  Jr. 
Third— $400— Waco-10 ;  Berry  Bros.;  C.  W.  Meyers. 
Event  4 — Race  for  Light  Airplanes  for  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  Light  Airplane  Trophy 
First— Prize  $500— Heath  Parasol. 
Event  5 — Race  for  Observation  Type  Airplanes  for 
Liberty  Engine  Builders'  Trophy 
First — Curtiss  Falcon  XO-13;  Lieut.  H.  A.  Johnson. 
Second— Curtiss  XO-13;  Lieut.  G.  A.  McHenry. 
Third— Douglas  0-2;  Lieut.  W.  R.  Taylor. 
Fourth — Douglas  0-2;  Lieut.  V.  A.  Grant. 
Event  6 — Race  for  Large  Capacity  Airplanes  for  the 
Packard  Trophy 
First— Fokker  C-2;  Lieut.  H.  W.  Beaton. 
Second— Douglas  C-l ;  Lieut.  W.  H.  Doolittle. 
Third — Douglas  C-l ;  Lieut.  T.  J.  Koenig. 

Event  7 — Race  for  Pursuit  Type  Planes 
First — Curtiss  P-l ;  Lieut.  W.  L.  Cornelius. 
Second — Curtiss  P-l ;  Lieut.  I.  A.  Woodring. 
Third— Curtiss  P-l ;  Lieut.  L.  C.  Mallory. 
Fourth— Boeing  PW-9;  Lieut.  W.  A.  Maxwell. 
Event  8 — Free-for-All  Race  for  2,  3  or  4  Place  Airplanes 
for  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  Trophy 
First — Prize  $1,000 — Pitcairn  Sesquiwing;  J.  Ray. 
Second — $600 — Laird  Commercial ;  E.  E.  Ballough. 
Third — $400 — Laird  Commercial;  C.  W.  Holman. 
Fourth— $250— Waco-10;  John  P.  Wood. 
Fifth— $150— Pitcairn  Mailwing;  A.  M.  Banks. 
Sixth— $100— Alexander  Eaglerock;  J.  Mclnaney. 
Event  10 — Speed  Race  for  National  Guard  Pilots  and 
Planes  for  the  Aero  Digest  Trophy 
First— Prize  $500— Douglas  0-2;  Capt.  T.  W.  Symons. 
Second— $300— Douglas  0-2 ;  Capt.  Harold  R.  Neely. 
Third— $150— DH -4;  Capt.  Edward  Axberg. 
Event  11 — Air  Transport  Speed  and  Efficiency  Race 
for  the  Detroit  Air  Transport  Trophy 
Speed 

First — Prize  $750 — Ryan  Brougham;  F.  M.  Hawks. 
Second — $300 — Fokker  Universal ;  Jack  Frye. 
Third— $200— Hamilton  Metalplane;  John  H.  Miller. 

Efficiency 

First — Prize  $750 — Hamilton  Metalplane;  J.  Miller. 
Second — $300 — Fokker  Universal ;  Jack  Frye. 
Third— $200— Ryan  Brougham;  F.  M.  Hawks. 
Event  12 — Free-for-All  Military  Pursuit  Ship  Race  for 
the  Spokane-Spokesman  Review  Trophy 
First— Curtiss;  Lieut.  E.  C.  Batten,  U.  S.  A.  C. 
Second — Curtiss;  Lieut.  A.  J.  Lyon,  U.  S.  A.  C. 
Third— Boeing;  Lieut.  T.  P.  Jeter,  U.  S.  N. 
Fourth — Boeing;  Lieut.  G.  F.  Bogan,  U.  S.  N. 
Event  13 — Race  for  Pursuit  Type  Navy  Planes  for  the 
Alexander  Pantages  Trophy 
First— Boeing ;  Lieut.  T.  P.  Jeter,  U.  S.  N. 
Second — Boeing;  Lieut.  G.  F.  Bogan,  U.  S.  N. 
Third— Boeing;  Lieut.  H.  E.  Regan,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
Fourth— Boeing;  Capt.  F.  O.  Rogers,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
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Both  ships  a  year  old. 

These  ships  flown  a  total 
of  200,000  miles. 

Both  ships  with  records 
clear  of  any  major  repairs. 


The  National  Air  Derby,  New  York  to  Spokane, 
September  21,  was  a  Laird  Sweepstakes! 
First  was  taken  by  C.  W.  Holman  in  Laird  Com- 
mercial C-240.  Second,  by  E.  E.  Ballough  in  Laird 
Commercial  C-l  10.  It  is  significant  that  both  are 
standard  commercial  jobs,  with  a  total  of  200,000 
miles  to  their  credit,  and  no  major  repairs  of 
any  kind. 

It  is  further  interesting  that  C-l  10,  which  placed 
second,  is  the  same  plane  used  for  a  record  trip 


between  Chicago  and  New  Or  leans — 1960  miles 
in  16  hrs.  20  min.  And  did  70,000  miles  air 
mail  service. 

Commercial  plane  users  will  do  well  to  consider 
that  these  ships  competed  against  numerous  en- 
tries built  especially  for  the  Derby.  When  two 
entries  of  standard  jobs,  built  a  year  ago,  can 
enter  an  event  of  this  importance  and  place 
one- two,  commercial  job  buyers  will  be  interested 
in  further  facts. 


E.  M.  LAIRD  AIRPLANE  COMPANY,  4500  West  83rd  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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"clean  up"  more  than  $1,500  in  prize  money,  whereas  it 
had  cost  him  about  $2,000  to  ship  the  plane  to  Spokane 
and  back  by  express.    Casey  chuckled  over  this  bad  news. 

Another  pathetic  figure  at  the  races  was  Kenneth  J. 
Boedecker,  Wright  Field  Service  Engineer,  his  pockets 
overflowing  with  Whirlwind  spare  parts  (he  probably  got 
the  idea  from  Levine)  instead  of  the  customary  spoons. 
"Bodey"  was  terribly  downcast  when  he  spent  a  whole 
week  in  Spokane  and  the  Hotel  Davenport  house  detective 
never  once  searched  him  for  silverware. 

Odis  A.  Porter,  official  timer,  and  Carl  F.  Schory, 
secretary  of  the  Contest  Committee  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautical Association,  also  went  in  for  a  little  unconscious 


humor  when  they  hastily  figured  up  the  elapsed  time  for 
the  New  York-Spokane  derby  winners  and  runners-up. 
Their  arithmetic  was  wonderful  but  they  forgot  all  about 
New  York  being  three  time  belts  away  and  on  Daylight 
Saving  as  well,  so  the  transcontinental  racers  got  credit  for 
some  marvelous  speed.  One  or  two  of  the  more  skeptical 
scribes  thought  it  sounded  too  good  to  be  true  and  checked 
up  on  matters  but  the  Associated  Press  and  others  sent  the 
"official  elapsed  times"  out  in  good  faith. 

Messrs.  Porter  and  Schory  had  a  little  joke  played  on 
them  later  on  when  the  Army,  pilots  got  together  and  de- 
cided to  fly  their  observation  plane  race  to  suit  themselves 
instead  of  running  it  off  according  to  the  book  of  rules. 


A  GROUP  OF  THE  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  AIR  RACES  AND  AIR  DKKUliiS. 
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WACO  10  WINS/ 


Charles  W.  Meyers  accompanied  by  T.  F.  Colby 
Won  the  Class  B  National  Air  Derby 
from  New  York  to  Spokane  with  a 
standard  production  model  Waco  10 — a 
remarkable  example  of  fine  piloting  and 
performance  of  a  stock  model  plane. 


C.  W.  Meyers 


The  motor  used  was  a  stock  OX5 
without  changes  of  any  kind  in  over- 
head or  compression. 


T.  F.  Colby 


AIRPLANES 

MANUFACTURED  BY  ADVANCE  AIRCRAFT  COvTROY,  OHIO 
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Competitors  in  the  non-stop  New  York-Spokane  race:   Schiller  and  Bohn;  Koehler  and  Stinson;  Lacey  and  Yancey. 


They  flew  only  ten  laps  of  the  specified  twelve,  or  rather 
all  of  them  but  Lieutenant  V.  A.  Grant  did  and  he  lost 
count,  going  the  full  dozen.  Schory  and  Porter  expressed 
some  indignation  at  this  "high  handed  procedure"  but 
finally  acquiesced  in  it,  the  real  joke  developing  the  next 
day  when  the  committee  in  charge  of  prize  awards  discov- 
ered by  the  entry  blanks  that  only  one  man,  Lieutenant 
Grant,  had  "finished"  the  race,  and  almost  awarded  him 
first  prize  before  discovering  the  mistake. 

Incidentally  a  lot  of  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  officers 
who  are  not  eligible  for  money  prizes  but  may  accept 
trophies  and  medals,  have  plenty  of  incentive  to  begin 
looking  around  for  a  "little  woman"  to  help  them  find  a 
use  for  the  silver  tea  and  coffee  services  that  were  handed 
out  among  the  other  spoils  of  Spokane.  One  hard-flying 
and  harder-boiled  Devil  Dog  is  alleged  to  have  been  over- 
heard wondering  "how  much  real  money  this  stuff  would 
hock  for  or  melt  down  to?"  Which  reminds  one  that  a  lot 
of  the  boys  complained  bitterly  about  the  "iron  money" 
so  much  in  vogue  throughout  the  west,  most  of  them  not 


having  seen  a  silvei 

Which  gets  us 
b  a  c  k  again  to 
prize  money  and 
another  of  the  lit- 
tle tragedies  of 
t  h  e  races.  It 
seems  that  eleven 
commercial  a  i  r  - 
planes  of  various 
design  had  en- 
t  e  r  e  d  hopeful- 
ly for  the  De- 
troit News  Air 
Transport  Trophy 
Race  and  that 
eight  had  been 
eliminated  by  one 
of  those  coups 
known  as  "one 
fell  swoop"  when 
those  in  charge 
discovered  they 
lacked  the  r  e  - 
quired  cargo 
space.  Those 
left  were  t  h  e 
Hamilton  all-met- 
al monoplane,  a 
Ryan  passenger 
monoplane  and  a 
Fokker  Univer- 
sal,    Aero  Di- 


dollar  since  thev  cut  their  teeth. 


cest's  official  press  ship  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Frank  Samuels,  of  Aero  Digest,  and  Jack  Frye,  pilot  of 
the  Fokker,  were  certain  that  the  Ryan  would  be  a  little 
faster  than  their  plane  'but  they  were  equally  certain  that 
they  could  carry  more  ballast  than  anyone  else  and  there- 
fore "clean-up"  on  efficiency  and  still  take  second  place  in 
speed.  All  they  had  to  do  was  put  more  sand  on  board 
than  was  piled  into  the  Hamilton  and  this  they  undertook 
to  do  by  keeping  a  close  check  on  proceedings  about  the 
metal  monoplane.  Everything  would  have  gone  fine  but 
John  H.  Miller,  the  Hamilton's  pilot,  scented  the  plot  and 
worked  a  ruse  of  his  own  by  putting  in  extra  sand  from  the 
"off"  side  of  the  ship  after  Samuels  and  Frye  thought  he 
was  all  loaded.  He  took  first  place  in  efficiency  by  a  mar- 
gin of  a  few  pounds. 

The  local  press,  accustomed  to  the  elegance  of  "Bill" 
Boeing's  plus  fours  and  other  sartorial  splendor,  just  nat- 
urally refused  to  believe  that  anybody  as  greasy  and  ordi- 
nary looking  as  Eddie  Stinson  was  when  he  arrived  on 
Felts  Field  after  the  failure  of  his  attempted  non-stop  flight 
from  New  York  to  Spokane,  could  be  a  designer,  particu- 
larly of  a  plane 
they  had  heard  so 
much  about  as 
the  Stinson  De- 
troiter.  They 
talked  to  Eddie 
e  n  t  h  u  s  i  a  s  - 
tically  enough  as 
the  pilot  who  had 
landed  nearest  to 
his  goal  in  the 
non-stop  event 
but  they1  seemed 
to  reach  a  tacit 
decision  among 
themselves  that 
some  other  Stin- 
son than  this 
soiled  and  u  n  - 
kempt  person  to 
whom  they  were 
talking  was  re- 
sponsible for  the 
design  of  the 
plane  he  flew. 
And  they  relig- 
iously referred  to 
h  i  m  only  as 
"Eddie  Stinson, 
pilot." 

Which  brings 
to   mind   one  of 


Some  of  the  military  planes  which  participated  in  the  Spokane  races.  (Left,  top  to 
bottom) — Curtiss  Falcon  with  wing  radiators;  Curtiss  Falcon  with  tunnel  radiator; 
Boeing-Navy  (Packard);  Curtiss-Navy  FCG-4  (Wasp  engine).  (Right,  top  to  bottom) 
— Curtis  Hawk;  Fokker  Transport  C-l;  Curtiss  Hawk  with  wing  radiators; 
Douglas  Observation  0-2. 
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Qordon  Aerotogs 


aid  winner  in 

National 
Air 


Holman  in  bis 
Gordon  Aerotog 
flying  suit.  Pho- 
to taken  shortly 
before  bis  win- 
ning Hash  from 
New  York  to 
Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. 


A  E ROTOCS 


Derby 


HIGH  over  New  York  City,  fifteen 
dauntless  airmen  pointed  fifteen 
roaring  planes  toward  a  goal  2300 
miles  distant,  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
After  19  hours  and  52  minutes  (flying 
time)  C.  W.  Holman  brought  his 
Laird  Commercial  machine  to  rest  on 
Felt's  Field,  Spokane — a  winner  by 
more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

On  this  thrilling  dash,  ''Speed''-  Hol- 
man well  realized  that  every  ounce  of 
his  endurance  and  every  bit  of  his  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  his  ship. 
Therefore,  he  chose  a  suit  of  fur-lined 
Gordon  Aerotogs.  And,  throughout 
the  long,  long  journey  he  sat  at  his 
joy-stick  in  perfect  bodily  comfort. 

Gordon  Aerotogs  are  made  from 
the  finest  materials  obtainable,  ex- 
pertly finished  by  hand.  They  include 
leather  flying  suits,  fur-lined  coats  and 
jackets,  leather  and  fur  helmets,  vests, 
gloves  and  mittens.  When  you  want 
the  finest  in  aviation  clothing  ask  for 
Gordon  Aerotogs.  If  your  regular 
store  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us 
today. 

GORDON  &  FERGUSON,  Inc. 
Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 
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Navy  and  Marine  Corps  pilots  in  the  National  Air  Races.    Left  to  right — Lt.  Thomas  P.  Jeter,  U.  S.  N.;  Lt.  L.  H.  Saunderson, 
U.  S.  M.  C;  Lt.  G.  H.  Towner,  Jr.,  U.  S.  M.  C,  Captain  F.  O.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  M.  C. 


the  most  touching  incidents  of  the  matchless  hospitality 
which  Spokane  showered  upon  her  guests  during  the  air 
meet.  A  certain  correspondent  (name  furnished  on  re- 
ceipt of  an  air  mail  stamp)  who  habitually  is  possessed  of 
one  suit,  decided  to  have  the  coat  of  this  cleaned  and 
pressed  one  morning  while  he  wore  a  flying  jacket.  "Why 
don't  you  have  the  pants  fixed  up.too?"  asked  the  tailor. 

Enlightened  as  to  the  state  of  his  customer's  wardrobe, 
the  Spokane  presser  was  undaunted.  Nothing  would  do 
him  but  that  a  pair  of  his  own  pants  be  borrowed  for  the 
day,  and  so  it  was  arranged.  The  correspondent  was  quite 
resplendent  that  afternoon  and  the  kind-hearted  and  honest 
Spokane  tailor  will  never  know  how  near  he  was  to  losing 
a  swank  pair  of  trousers. 

The  men  backing  the  air  races  were  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  three  great  New  York  newspapers,  the  Times, 
the  Herald-Tribune  and  the  World,  sent  their  aviation 


writers  across  the  continent  to  cover  the  meet.  The  back- 
ers appeared  to  get  their  biggest  "kick"  out  of  this  evidence 
of  nation-wide  interest  in  their  show  and  did  everything 
in  their  power  to  assist  the  visiting  newspaper  men  and 
make  their  sojourn  pleasant.  At  the  banquet  which  wound 
up  the  affair,  Walter  L.  Evans,  president  of  the  National 
Air  Derby  Association  of  Spokane,  saw  to  it  that  the  toast- 
master  called  on  the  trio  of  New  York  journalists  to  stand 
and  let  the  guests  look  them  over  along  with  the  other  out- 
of-town  "celebrities."  Someone  suggested  that  Mr.  Evans 
really  wanted  to  find  out  if  the  visiting  scribes  could  stand 
but  this  was  labeled  as  a  base  canard  by  those  immedi- 
ately concerned.  Know  ye,  Gentle  Readers,  that  these 
included  Russell  Owen,  Francis  A.  Walton  and  the  writer 
and  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Then  add  Larry  Smyth, 
of  Portland,  representing  the  United  Press,  to  your  find- 
ings and  you  can't  go  wrong. 


Lieut.  LOUIE  C  MALLORY 


Lieut.  EUGENE  EUBANK  '  Lieut.  W.  L.  CORNELIUS      Lieut.  HAROLD  W.BEATON 

Lieut.  G.  t^,  M9HENRY 


Army  Air  Corps  pilots  who  took  part  in  the  air  races  at  Spokane. 
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BUILDERS  of  military  planes  prefer 
to  use  FLIGHTEX  FABRIC  because: 
It  exceeds  the  requirements  of  all  Government 
specifications  for  airplane  fabric. 
To  the  manufacturers  and  operators  of  com- 
mercial planes  the  inherent  strength  of 
FLIGHTEX  FABRIC  means  not  only 
dependability  but  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance. 
FLIGHTEX  FABRIC  is  made 
expressly  for  the  aircraft  indus- 
try. It  is  also  put  up  in  our 
"Specially  Processed  Finish" 
for  aircraft  manufacturers 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  apply- 
ing fabric  and  dope  to 
the  plane  surfaces, 
also  a  smoother 
surface  adds  to 
the  appear- 
ance of  the 
plane 


In  the 
National 
Air  Races! 

NEW  YORK  TO  SPOKANE 

Class 


Class 


'A"  —  13  of  15  planes  starting  were 
covered  with  FLIGHTEX 

'B"  —  20  of  25  planes  starting  were 
covered  with  FLIGHTEX 


Class  "C"  —  All  planes  starting  were  covered 
with  FLIGHTEX 

SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  SPOKANE 

Class  "A"  —  4  of  5  planes  starting  were  cov- 
ered with  FLIGHTEX 

Class  "B"  —  7  of  8  planes  starting  were 
covered  with  FLIGHTEX 


All  planes  winning  first  prizes  and  most  all 
the  other  prize  winners  were  covered  with 
FLIGHTEX 
Dependable  Planes  —  Dependable  Fabric 


Ask  the  Prominent  Aeroplane  Manufacturer 


K  S-  TWINING  &  COMPANY 

320  Broadway    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cable  address:  Flisbtex  Code:  A.B.C.  6th  Edition 
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SCHLEE  AND  BROCK  FLY  TO  JAPAN 


The  Pride  of  Detroit, 


AFTER  a  splendid  flight  of 
12,295  miles  from  Newfound- 
land to  Tokio  the  Detroit 
fliers,  Edward  F.  Schlee  and  William 
Brock,  decided  to  return  to  America 
by  steamer  and  not  attempt  the  flight 
across  the  Pacific  during  this  stormy 
season.  They  succeeded  in  covering 
this  greater  part  of  the  distance  around 
the  world  in  the  record  time  of  18 
days — 145^4  flying  hours. 

As  a  magnificent  example  of  skill- 
ful piloting,  navigation  and  endurance 
of  men,  plane  and  engine,  their  flight 
is  outstanding.  Although  it  was  no 
doubt  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
fliers  not  to  complete  their  flight 
around  the  world,  it  was  just  another 
evidence  of  their  sound  judgment  in 
not  risking  the  hazards  of  the  trans- 
pacific hop  in  a  land  plane.  They  had 
intended  flying  from  Tokio  to  the  Midway  Islands;  from 
there  to  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  Cheyenne,  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  Harbor  Grace,  9,917  miles  more. 

The  punctuality  with  which  the  fliers  fulfilled  their  itin- 
erary, with  the  exception  of  a  delay  of  one  day  in  Turkey 
by  the  red  tape  of  the  government  authorities  and  three 
days  at  Omura  by  storms,  thrilled  the  world.  They  were 
acclaimed  with  great  enthusiasm  at  every  port  of  call. 

In  the  September  issue  of  Aero  Digest  our  story  left 
them  as  they  had  taken  off  from  Munich  on  August  30th 
and  were  enroute  for  Belgrade.  This,  their  third  hop,  of 
810  miles  was  made  in  5  hours  and  30  minutes.  At  Bel- 
grade, Schlee  and  Brock  planned  to  eat  a  light  meal  and 
continue  on  to  Constantinople  that  afternoon.  A  heavy 
storm  in  their  path,  however,  forced  them  to  remain  until 
the  next  morning. 

Starting  early  the  next  day  they  made  the  500  miles 
to  Constantinople  before  noon  and  were  preparing  to  push 
on  to  Aleppo  in  the  afternoon  when  informed  that  they 
could  not  leave  the  field  to  fly  over  Turkish  territory  with- 
out authorization  from  the  Turkish  Government.  This 
official  permission  was  not  received  until  the  next  evening 
and  the  Pride  of  Detroit  soared  away  from  San  Stefano 
airdrome  at  5  :30  the  next  morning,  September  2nd.  They 


P.  &  A.  Photo. 

Schlee  and  Brock  being  greeted  on  their  arrival  at  Croyden  by  "Doc"  Kincaid. 


P.  &  A.  Photo. 

Schlee  and  Brock's  Stinson  monoplane,  flying  over  England. 

flew  over  the  gray  minarets  of  Stamboul,  on  their  1,300- 
mile  journey  over  the  desert  regions  of  Aleppo,  Syria, 
around  the  Black  Sea  Coast,  136  miles  longer  but  neces- 
sary in  order  to  comply  with  a  Turkish  stipulation  that 
they  keep  away  from  the  naval  base  at  Ismid,  and  landed 
at  Bagdad  at  9 :30  p.  m. 

On  September  3rd,  they  arrived  at  Bender  Abbas,  Per- 
sia, 885  miles ;  and  the  next  day  at  Karachi,  India,  710 
miles.  On  this  stage  of  the  flight  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely good  over  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  over  land  the 
heat  was  terrific.  One  slight  dust  storm  was  encountered 
and  low  clouds  and  rain  near  Karachi.  Shortly  before 
landing,  one  of  the  gasoline  tanks  began  to  leak,  but  this 
was  quickly  repaired  after  landing  at  Karachi. 

Brock  and  Schlee  expressed  admiration  for  the  British 
Air  Force  in  India,  especially  at  Karachi,  which,  they  de- 
clared, showed  signs  of  good  organization.  The  chief  in- 
cident of  the  uneventful  trip  from  Karachi  was  flying 
over  the  Sambhur  Salt  Lake  at  Rajputana,  which,  in  the 
gleaming  rays  of  the  sun,  presented  a  wonderful  spectacle 
of  rainbow  colors  from  the  air. 

September  fifth  found  the  fliers  and  their  Stinson-De- 
troiter  monoplane  at  Allahabad,  925  miles  further.  Heavy 
monsoon  showers  had  flooded  the  field  at  Bamrauli  air- 
drome but  a  perfect  landing  was  ef- 
fected in  spite  of  the  sodden  ground. 
They  were  off  to  Calcutta,  485  miles, 
the  next  morning,  which  they  reached 
at  11 :40  a.  m.,  and  rested  the  remain- 
der of  the  day. 

A  fierce  monsoon  was  encountered 
after  leaving  Calcutta  on  their  way  to 
Rangoon,  Burma,  and  the  fliers  battled 
against  storms  over  the  Arakan  Moun- 
tains and  along  the  seacoast  through 
pitch  black  darkness.  The  weather 
at  Rangoon,  however,  was  fine  when 
they  landed. 

On  September  8th  the  fliers  flew 
direct  to  Hanoi  in  French  Indo-China 
instead  of  stopping  at  Bangkok  as 
planned.  The  route  from  Rangoon 
all  the  way  to  Hanoi  was  over  moun- 
tains and  jungle  and  through  a  torrid, 
humid    atmosphere.     The    flight  to 
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so  o  so  65  W  So 

Map  showing  the  route  followed  by  Brock  and  Schlee  on  their  flight  to  Japan. 


ISO 

Courtesy  N.  Y.  Times. 


Hongkong  was  made  the  next  day,  the  9th,  and  to  Shang- 
hai the  next,  the  10th. 

On  the  hop  from  Shanghai  to  Tokio  the  following  day, 
September  11th,  Brock  and  Schlee  descended  at  Nagasaki 
airdrome,  Omura,  Japan,  600  miles  from  Tokio,  having 
lost  their  course  during  a  thunderstorm  and  became  short 
of  fuel.  After  taking  off  the  next  morning,  storms  again 
forced  the  fliers  back  to  Omura.  Omura  is  a  fortified 
zone,  which  is  closed  to  all  foreigners,  but  as  the  land- 


ing was  forced,  it  was  not  protested  by  the  Japanese. 

Raging  storms  kept  the  Pride  of  Detroit  in  its  hangar 
at  Omura  still  another  day  but  September  14th  at  6 :35 
a.  m.  they  took  off  and  landed  at  Kasumingaura  aviation 
field,  near  Tokio,  at  3  p.  m.  having  covered  a  total  mileage 
of  12,295  miles.  Here,  after  much  persuasion,  the  flight 
was  called  off  by  Schlee  and  Brock  who,  with  the  Pride 
of  Detroit,  sailed  on  the  liner  Korea  Morn  from  Tokio 
on  September  17th  for  San  Francisco  and  home. 


ACROSS  AMERICA  ON  "THE  WINGS  OF  PROGRESS" 


AFTER  a  pleasant  and  uneventful  trip  to 
Curtiss  Field  on  Long  Island  we  put 
ir.  three  days  giving  The  Wings  of  Progress 
her  final  grooming  and  inspection.  Our  com- 
pass was  installed  and  "swung  in"  by  the 
Pioneer  Instrument  Co.,  and  a  trusty  little 
instrument  it  has  proven  to  be. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  (3:30  a.m.) 
brought  forth  a  drizzling  rain,  mist  and 
quantities  of  mosquitos  from  Jersey.  Our 
planes  were  hauled  out  of  the  hangars  and 
while  the  sky  was  still  dark  were  "tuned  up" 
preparatory  to  starting.  Not  until  8:00 
o'clock  was  the  visibility  sufficient  to  allow 
a  getaway  but  at  that  time  the  first  of  the 
25  "B"  planes  zoomed  off  into  the  lead  gray 
sky.  Not  the  best  of  flying  conditions  to 
be  sure  as  later  events  showed !  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  race  and  not  a  business  or 
pleasure  jaunt  as  ordinarily  conducted.  Each 
plane  took  off  at  minute  intervals,  ours  being 
fifth  to  leave. 

Flying  low  through  the  mist  we  passed 
over  sleeping  Brooklyn,  across  lower  New 
York  Bay  and  the  passing  steamers  and  on 
to  Staten  Island  and  New  Jersey.  There  the 
cloud  and  fog  had  rolled  in,  making  navi- 
gation most  difficult.  Charley  Meyers  used 
all  his  ingenuity  and  flying  ability  in  dodging 
in  between  the  clouds  and  avoiding  the  fog. 
At  times  we  would  be  forced  back  and  have 
to  seek  a  new  direction  to  break  through. 
Our  course  thus  took  us  over  New  Bruns- 
wick and  eventually  down  to  Reading,  Pa. 
where  the  clouds  were  high  and  allowed 
us  clear  vision  ahead.  Here  we  landed  in  a 
clover  field  to  be  sure  of  our  location,  and 
then  once  more  took  off  for  Bellefonte,  Pa., 
our  first  control  station.  We  were  now  way 
south  of  our  course  and  had  little  hopes 
of  making  any  showing  (in  time)  for  our 
first  day's  run.  The  long  rides  of  the 
Alleghenies  were  now  ahead  of  us  extending 
north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
and  across  these  lay  Bellefonte.    Laying  a 


By  Thomas  B.  Colby- 


direct  compass  course,  Charley  gave  the  old 
OX5  the  gun  and  about  9 :30  we  dropped 
over  into  a  peaceful  valley  where  lay  Belle- 
fonte basking  in  the  sun.  We  were  now  past 
the  clouds  and  bright  sunshine  lay  ahead. 

Imagine  our  surprise  to  find  only  one 
plane  before  us  (a  Pitcairn  OX5  that  later 
dropped  out  of  "the  race)  and  by  only  one 
minute  at  that.  Here  we  gassed  up  and 
were  again  flagged  on  our  way  to  Cleveland 
over  the  air  mail  route.  As  we  passed  the 
airway  night  beacons  from  time  to  time 
we  realized  that  our  compass  was  holding 
us  true  to  our  course  in  spite  of  a  bad 
head  wind.  About  noon  the  glistening  towers 
and  blue  waterfront  of  Cleveland  came  into 
view  and  before  long  we  swooped  down  into 
the  Cleveland  Airport — the  first  plane  in — 


where  several  thousand  spectators  awaited 
our  arrival. 

Here  more  gas  and  oil  (Texaco  and  Mo- 
biloil  "B",  all  free  of  charge)  and  on  to 
Bryan,  Ohio.  Bad  head  winds  and  bumpy 
flying,  but  clear.  A  five  minute  stop  at 
Bryan  and  on  for  Chicago  over  flat,  pros- 
perous, lake-studded,  farm  country.  At 
Michigan  City  we  took  to  the  lake,  flying 
low  over  the  water  and  about  one-half  mile 
from  the  shore.  Miles  ahead  we  could  see 
the  white  towers  of  Chicago  looming  out 
of  the  lake  and  towards  there  we  shaped  our 
course.  The  day  was  crystal  clear  in  sharp 
contrast  to  our  early  morning's  experience. 

Near  Bryan  we  were  passed  by  Leslie 
Miller  in  an  Alexander  Eaglerock  plane  and 
kept  just  behind  him  all  the  way  into 
Chicago,  landing  on  the  Municipal  Airport 
one  minute  after  him. 

Here  a  tremendous  crowd  awaited  our 
arrival  not  to  mention  scores  of  movie  and 
press  men.  After  placing  fresh  oil  in  our 
motor  and  "gassing  up"  for  the  next  day, 
The  Wings  of  Progress  was  wheeled  into  a 
nearby  hangar  and  turned  over  to  mechanics 
for  adjustments  that  the  motor  needed.  Thus 
ended  a  long  and  exciting  day. 

Through  a  mixup  in  daylight  and  Central 
time  the  college  chum  with  whom  I  spent 
the  night  got  me  out  of  bed  at  2:30,  and 
in  another  hour  we  were  again  on  the  field 
in  a  pouring  rain,  half  awake  and  rather 
low  in  spirit.  But  at  5  :00  a.m.  the  clouds 
broke  and  by  5 :30  Miller's  ship  took  off 
with  us  a  minute  behind,  into  a  clear  cold 
sky.  It  was  more  like  November  than 
September,  except  that  the  trees  were  still 
green. 

A  direct  compass  course  across  Wisconsin 
and  up  the  Mississippi  River  brought  us  into 
the  St.  Paul  Airport  just  as  Miller  was 
flying  out.  We  could  plainly  see  that  his 
ship  was  a  trifle  faster  than  ours,  and  unless 
(Continued  on  page  464) 
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THIRTY-ONE  HOURS  IN  A  BALLOON 


TO  recount  my  aerial  trip  in  the 
third  contest  for  the  second 
Gordon  Bennett  Cup  is  some- 
what painful  to  me  although  the  re- 
sults were  not  inglorious. 

The  trip  ended  very  abruptly  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first  thirty- 
one  hours  of  the  flight  gave  me  every 
right  to  expect  the  best  sort  of  fin- 
ish. But  man  proposes  and  Gdd 
disposes. 

I  compliment  sincerely  my  Ameri- 
can colleagues,  Hill  and  Van  Orman, 
for  their  excellent  procedure.  Their 
success  once  more  confirms  the 
known  but  often  forgotten  fact  that 
those  who  are  most  scientific  must 


The  Internationally  Known  Bal- 
loonist, Captain  Ernest  Demuyter, 
Four  Times  Winner  of  the  Gordon 
Bennett  Cup,  Tells  the  Story  of  His 
Trip  in  the  "Belgica"  in  the  1927 
Gordon  Bennett  Race. 


Their  success  must  prove  to  the 
general  public  and  make  more  clearly 
understood  by  the  press  of  the  large 
American  cities  that  in  these  distance 
contests  of  lighter-than-air  machines 
the  ships  are  not  the  toys  of  the 
wind  but  rather  are  a  species  of 
aerial  sailboat  which  may  be  maneu- 
vered through  space  in  accordance 
with  the  pilot's  meteorological  knowl- 
edge. 

The  weather  conditions  on  the  10th  of  September  were 
not  very  favorable.  Without  going  into  technicalities  in 
this  article,  we  may  say,  however,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  second  barometrical  depression  coming  from  Michigan 
was  indeed  unfortunate  because  of  the  danger  of  storms 
which  it  brought  with  it. 

I  can  not  thank  sufficiently  the  organizers  for  all  their 
preparations,  which  were  really  American,  or  for  their  cor- 
diality. 

On  Saturday  at  17:38  (5.38  p.  m.  Eastern  time)  we  be- 
gan the  ascent,  pushed  by  a  light  northwest  breeze. 

The  national  anthem,  hand-shaking,  wishes  for  success, 
floral  offerings;  delicate  attentions — all  these  remain  fixed 
in  my  pleasant  recollections  of  the  period  before  our  de- 
parture. 

My  Belgica  (whose  third  year  of  existence  this  is,  and 
which  won  the  first  Gordon  Bennett  cup  in  its  first  year) 
was  fully  loaded.  More  than  800  kilos  of  ballast  were 
aboard,  23  bags  of  15  kilos  each  inside  the  basket,  and 
24  large  bags  of  25  kilos  suspended  from  the  outside.  Five 


Captain  Demuyter  and  the  Gordon  Bennett 
Cup  which  he  has  won  four  times 


bottles,  of  which  four  were  filled 
with  oxygen  and  one  with  hydrogen, 
were  inside.  One  rubber  raft,  one 
radio  set  (supplied  through  the  kind 
collaboration  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America),  one  bag  of  maps 
and  several  bags  of  rations,  both 
solid  and  liquid,  completed  our 
equipment. 

I  took  with  me  as  passenger  a 
sportsman  in  whom  I  had  confidence, 
although  this  was  his  first  aerial  trip. 
He  is  the  Belgian  sculptor,  Pierre 
de  Soete,  a  brilliant  artist  and  cre- 
ator of  many  monuments  beautifully 
depicting  both  sports  and  aeronau- 
tical ideas. 

The  first  hours  of  navigation 
passed  in  trying  out  the  atmosphere 
and  its  currents.  Balanced  alter- 
nately between  300  and  500  meters, 
I  overtook  five  of  the  competing 
balloons.  I  was  veering  more  to  the 
south  than  they. 

The  Detroit  River  and  a  small 
part  of  the  Canadian  province  of  On- 
tario were  covered  in  these  earlier 
hours  of  the  adventure.    At  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  at  340  meters  alti- 
tude, with  a  temperature  of  22yZ  degrees,  we  began  to  cross 
Lake  Erie.    We  had  used  75  of  our  800  kilograms  of 
ballast. 

The  positions  of  the  other  balloons  were  taken  one  after 
another  to  tell  us  our  deviation  in  direction  from  them. 
These  changes  in  direction,  which  occur  so  rapidly,  were 
sometimes  surprising,  although  we  had  been  navigating 
for  only  a  short  time.  They  demonstrated  how  many 
variations  of  position  and  direction  were  possible  although 
we  had  not  even  touched  the  upper  currents. 

There  was  a  possibility  of  making  a  very  delicate  maneu- 
ver, but  unfortunately  it  presented  too  many  hazards  to 
put  it  into  execution.  At  high  altitudes  predominating 
west  winds  probably  would  have  permitted  a  balloon  that 
could  balance  itself  to  work  free  from  the  zone  of  the 
Michigan  depression's  influence  and  lead  it  to  the  east  and 
northeast  where  lie  the  states  of  New  York  and  Maine. 
But  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  sacrifice  immediately 
from  350  to  450  kilos  of  ballast,  that  is,  one  half  the 
amount  at  our  disposal.    Also,  we  would  have  had  to  cross 


Graph  from  Captain  Demuyter's  recording  barograph  showing  the  altitudes  reached  on  his  31-hour  trip  from  Michigan  to  Georgia 
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two  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  Erie  and  On- 
tario, lengthwise,  and 
this  crossing  probably 
would  have  had  to  be 
accomplished  under 
rain.  In  view  of  all 
these  obstacles,  I  did 
not  carry  out  this  tac- 
tic, nor  did  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  contestants 
attempt  it. 

Lake  Erie,  which  is 
really  an  inland  sea, 
lay  a  thing  of  beauty 
under  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  The 
Belgica  flew  over 
many  ships,  some 
heading  for  Detroit 
and  others  for  Buf- 
falo.   An  enormous  marine  traffic 


Results  of  the  1927  Gordon  Bennett  Balloon  Race 

Contestants  finished  in  the  following  order:  No.  11,  the  Detroit, 
United  States — E.  J.  Hill,  pilot,  and  A.  G.  Schlosser,  aide.  No.  5,  the 
Goodyear  VI,  United  States— Ward  T.  Van  Orman  and  Walter  W. 
Morton.  No.  7,  the  Lafayette,  France — Georges  Blanchet  and  Dr. 
George  M.  LeGallee.  No.  14,  the  Barmen,  Germany — Hugo  Kaulen 
and  Alexander  Dahl.  No.  8,  the  Belgicia,  Belgium — Ernest  Demuy- 
ter  and  Pierre  De  Soete.  No.  1,  the  Hispania,  Spain — Major  Enrique 
Maldanado  and  Major  Menito  Molas.  No.  10,  the  Munster,  Germany 
— Ferdinand  Eimermacher  and  Dr.  Rudolph  Predeek.  No.  2,  the 
Dux,  Italy: — Lieutenant  Colonel  Domenico  Leone  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Ugo  Medori.  No.  12,  the  Paris  Bruxelles,  France — Maurice 
Bienaime  and  Alexandre  Veenstra.  No.  15,  the  U.  S.  Army,  United 
States — Captain  W.  E.  Keppner  and  Lieutenant  W.  O.  Eareckson. 
No.  13,  the  Wallonie,  Belgium — Lieutenant  Phillipe  Quersin  and 
Lieutenant  Maurice  Theis.  No.  6,  the  Helvitia,  III,  Switzerland — 
Ernest  L.  Maag  and  Ernest  Nageli.  No.  9,  the  Rex,  Italy — Major 
Eraldo  Ilari  and  Captain  Guiseppe  Paonessa.  No.  3,  the  Bee,  Eng- 
land— Captain  G.  F.  Meager  and  Squadron  Leader  R.  S.  Booth. 
No.  4,  the  Ernst  Brandenburg,  Germany — Dr.  Reinhold  Halben  and 
Hugo    Kaulen,   jr.     Start   of   the   race — September    10,  Detroit. 


was  below  us  in  this 


region. 

Unfortunately,  about  half  past  8,  occurred  what  we  had 
feared.  Flashes  of  lightning  appeared  in  the  regions  to- 
ward which  we  were  flying,  that  is,  between  the  south- 
east and  the  southwest.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  us 
to  avoid  entering  that  zone  which  might  be  detrimental 
to  our  trip. 

About  9  o'clock,  I  flew  over  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Port  Clinton.  We  were 
then  above  the  state  of  Ohio.  By  means  of  my  radio  set, 
I  was  in  touch  with  the  world,  which  was  an  appreciable 
relief  for  it  enabled  us  to  get  valuable  meteorological  in- 
formation. At  a  speed  of  30  to  35 
kilometers  an  hour,  we  were  now  tra- 
versing great  stretches  covered  with 
forests  among  which,  from  time  to 
time,  small  towns  appeared.  America ! 
Impressive  reflections  are  stirred. 
What  power  radiates  from  these  vast 
regions  which,  in  a  few  years,  have  be- 
come examples  of  civilization  for  man- 
kind and  which  now  were  spread  be- 
low us ! 

These  aerial  voyages  offer  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  study  a  country.  They 
lay  it  out  as  a  graphic  map.  No  other 
plan  exists  which  is  so  effective. 

The  radio  station  at  Detroit  was 
clearly  audible  and  only  occasionally 
did  we  get  any  static.  Such  electrical 
phenomena  are  always  especially  im- 
pressive to  one  suspended  in  the  air  in 
a  balloon.  Fancy  !  Cut  off  from  every 
material  connection  yet  communicat- 
ing! We  could  hear  a  special  concert 
put  on  for  the  contestants  in  this  great 
race;  it  came  from  Detroit.  We  also 
received  meteorological  information, 
partly  in  French.  Then  there  was  a 
speech  of  encouragement  to  our  Amer- 
ican friend,  Hill,  a  native  of  this  beau- 
tiful, large  city. 

This  speech  was  not  long  in  bearing 
its  fruit. 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
having  heard  the  station  at  Chicago 


Some  of  the  entrants  in  the  1927  Gordon 
Bennett  Balloon  race,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


and  verified  it  by  com- 
pass, we  could  hear 
the  far  distant  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  sta- 
tion. Its  waves,  de- 
spite the  distance  and 
the  fact  that  we  had 
no  outside  aerial, 
came  in  very  dis- 
tinctly. This  proved 
that  our  flight  had 
been  southeastward. 
It  was  singularly  im- 
pressive for  us  up 
there  in  the  great 
aerial  ocean  to  hear 
this  station  not  far 
from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

In  the  early  hours 
of  the  new  day  we 
sighted  another  contestant.    He  was  the  only  one  we  were 
to  see  in  all  our  journey.    This  confirmed  the  belief  that 
our  speed  was  greater  than  that  of  the  other  balloons. 

We  were  traveling  now  over  a  sea  of  clouds  and  could 
not  see  the  earth  at  all.  We  kept  at  the  altitude  of  about 
3500  meters  because  of  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  hours  always  seem  longer  in  the  high  levels,  but 
soon  the  clouds  separated  and  another  landscape  spread 
beautifully  below  us  as  we  passed  over  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  We  already  had  been  navigating  about  20 
hours ;  we  were  undergoing  a  temperature  from  18  to  20 
degrees,  our  expenditure  of  ballast,  a  little  too  high  it 
seemed  to  us,  had  been  nearly  450  kilograms. 

This  fairly  large  chain  of  mountains, 
about  2,000  meters  high,  is  the  only 
important  rolling  country  running 
from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Once  across  them,  we  were 
above  a  land  of  small  towns  of  more 
or  less  importance,  cities  which  we 
could  see  are  developing  rapidly,  and 
well  cultivated  fields. 

About  a  quarter  of  6,  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, after  24  hours  of  flying,  I 
decided,  as  is  my  habit,  to  near  the 
ground  in  order  to  ascertain  my  loca- 
tion by  the  population. 

I  found  that  we  were  in  North  Caro- 
lina not  far  from  Charlotte,  a  town 
which  I  believed  we  had  just  passed 
on  the  west. 

We  descended  normally  4,000  meters 
and  arrived  at  about  15  meters  with 
our  guide  rope  unfortunately  entan- 
gled, dragging  on  the  ground.  Auto- 
mobiles seemed  literally  to  spring  from 
the  ground  on  all  sides. 

Due  to  the  hazards  which  our  guide 
rope  presented,  and  which  could  not 
be  modified  except  by  retrieving  it,  I 
had  to  avoid  passing  over  telephone 
and  electric  wires. 

In  answer  to  my  shouts,  in  spite  of 
my  poor  English,  I  received  the  needed 
information.    We  were  about  25  miles 
( Continued  on  page  488 ) 
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AIR— HOT  AND  OTHERWISE 
J 


Watch  Out 


UST  how  the  change  was  brought        "The  Great   Collusion"         cal1  [t  'Pests  of  the  Air: 
about  we  do  not  know,  but,  hav-  .  For  Them.'" 

ing  read  the  review  he  has  writ-     DyrTcinK  A.  1  lCnCHOr       "They'd  think  you  meant  mosquitoes 

and  would  get  out  the  kerosene" — the 


ten  for  that  wisely  anonymous  book, 
"The  Great  Delusion",  we  know  that  General  Harbord 
must  have  been,  to  start  with,  Gen.  Larboard.  This  book 
is  so  naval  that  it  virtually  denies  the  whole  idea  that 
man  can  fly  at  all.  The  General  applauds  this.  He  is 
snug  harbored,  now,  as  well  as  Harbord,  for  he  is  at  the 
head  of  a  great  electrical  communications  company,  en- 
gaged in  radio  transmission  of  urgent  messages  and  natur- 
ally worried  over  any  thought  of  air  transmission  of  like 
messages. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that  strong  pressure  must  have 
been  brought  upon  this  man  of  common  sense  and  a  repu- 
tation for  public  spirit  before  he  could  be  induced  to  write 
such  crude  propaganda  against  aviation.  The  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America  must  loathe  the  air  mail  thought  and 
the  General  is  wonderfully  salaried  by  just  that  company. 

Is  it  in  consequence  that  he  vividly  endorses  and  enthu- 
siastically swears  to  every  word  in  this  astounding  volume 
that  explains  that  airplanes  and  dirigibles  cannot  fly,  that 
the  men  who  create,  operate  and  root  for  them  are  mad, 
that  aviation  has  accomplished  nothing  (virtually  it  de- 
nies that  Lindbergh  flew  across  the  sea)  and  that  the  air- 
plane never  can  accomplish  anything?  "The  Great  Delu- 
sion", as  endorsed  by  General  Harbord,  indicates  that 
the  good  General  is  not  military  as  he  once  was,  or  com- 
mercial as  his  present  job  would  indicate,  but  naval,  and 
especially  we  wish  to  state  that  we  do  not  imply  that  he 
is  navel  as  an  orange  is,  but  specifically  call  him  naval 
as  a  propaganda  is.  You  figure  that  out  carefully  and 
if  you  discover  what  I  mean  don't  tell  the  General.  He 
would  be  peeved. 

This  may  be  how  the  whole  thing  happened  though  we 
do  not  vouch  for  it : 

When  the  naval  enthusiasts  of  Europe  and  America, 
finding  their  perennial  graft  of  jobs,  distinctions  and  high 
construction  and  maintenance  profits  threatened  by  the 
result  of  aviation's  unquestionable  victory  this  summer, 
the  Admiral  of  Propaganda  may  have  called  the  press- 
agents  together  (ablest  men  in  all  the  Navy  are  those  press 
agents,  chosen  from  and  trained  in  the  best  ranks  "of  The 
Follies'  publicists)  and  said: 

"You  write  a  book,  you  lubbers,  and  you  do  it  right. 
You  show  in  it  that  airplanes  can't  fly  and  that  if  they 
could  it  would  cause  serious  political  complications,  owing 
to  traffic  rules  among  the  birds,  and  that  if  that  difficulty 
could  be  solved,  which  it  cannot,  there  still  would  remain 
the  awful  truth  that  the  success  of  aviation  would  cause 
dreadful  suffering  for  the  helpless  families  of  our  Steel 
Trust  directors.  They've  been  worried  ever  since  the 
Armistice,  fearing  that  they'd  never  sell  another  shell. 
You  get  busy  and  you  show  that  airplanes  cannot  fight  and 
never  did.  Intimate  that  it  was  a  fake  that  they  were  in 
the  air  during  the  World  War,  sensational  reports  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  or  we  shall  never  get  another 
order  for  an  armorclad.  The  public  is  beginning  to  be 
thoughtful.  If  it  finds  for  sure  that  one  bomb  on  a  bat- 
tleship is  really  like  one  swat  on  a  fly  we'll  lose  the  finest 
graft  in  history.  You've  got  to  write  a  book,  you  press 
agents,  you've  got  to  write  it  quickly  and  it's  got  to  be  a 
geewhangdinger." 

"Suremike,  Admiral,"  replied  the  press  agents.  "We'll 
prove  the  Wrights  were  crazy.    We'll  write  a  book  and 


Admiral  of  Propaganda  answered.  "You've  got  bootleg 
enough  in  you  at  present  to  burn  freely  without  oil.  Call 
it  'The  Great  Delusion.'  " 

"What  does  'Delusion'  mean?"  asked  the  Chief  of  the 
Press  Agents,  a  highly  educated  graduate  of  our  glorious 
Annapolis  who  never  wished  to  go  to  sea. 

"Pipe  dream,  silly." 

"Who'll  sign  the  book?    We  gotta  have  an  author." 

"Sure.  Don't  we  know  that?  He's  been  handpicked 
all  ready.  He's  an  Englishman,  Neon.  And  we've  got 
to  have  a  review  by  a  Yank.  We've  selected  him  also. 
He's  an  expert  in  electrical  communications,  and  so  natur- 
ally loathes  aviation  just  as  much  as  any  naval  man  could 
do.    Plop  to  it,  now,  my  hearties,  you  get  busy." 

SO  there's  what  may  be  inside  dope  on  that  which  might 
be  suspected  as  the  origin  of  the  volume  which  has 
recently  attracted  some  attention  from  the  easily  befooled. 
"The  Great  Delusion"  is  issued  under  the  pen  name, 
"Neon."  It  becomes  obvious  to  the  discerning  that  the 
printer  dropped  his  stick  and  lost  some  of  the  type  in 
this.  There  must  have  been  more  to  it,  originally,  as  fol- 
lows:  "NONSENSE".  "NEON"  hasn't  even  half  the 
letters  in  that  word.    Printers  are  so  careless. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Steel  Armor 
Plate  Trade  Stimulation  Journal,  known  popularly  as  the 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  appears  the  book  review  by 
General  Harbord  which  may  have  been  arranged  for  as 
we  intimate.  The  General,  retired  as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S. 
Army,  before  he  was  made  president  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  so  that  part  is  all  right.  The  cor- 
poration is  a  mighty  institution  which  naturally  believes 
in  keeping  up  the  telegraphic  rates  and  loathes  the  thought 
that  air  mail  carries  long  messages  by  plane  almost  as 
fast  as  radio  or  wires  can  carry  brief  ones  and  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost. 

Beginning  as  an  officer  in  the  Army,  brave  and  splendid 
and  able  to  fight  anything  but  aircraft,  he  still  thinks  along 
the  ancient  lines.  His  friends  among  the  officers  of  the 
old  school  are  numerous  and  dear  to  him.  He  does  not 
like  to  see  the  tactics  they  have  spent  their  lives  in  learning 
gassed  fatally  by  bombs  dropped  from  the  air  by  progres- 
sives full  of  new  ideas. 

As  a  member  of  the  Morrow  Board  he  was  subject  to 
all  the  propaganda  which  the  shipbuilders,  steelmakers 
and  non-flying  naval  and  military  men  could  bring  to  bear 
on  him,  and  we  cannot  feel  surprised  that  he  looks  squint- 
ingly  at  aviation.  The  Radio  Corporation  which  now 
employs  him  at  a  startling  salary  is  an  interesting  institu- 
tion. Its  attitude  toward  air  is  understandable.  The 
General  Electric  holds  248,106  of  its  shares,  with  200,000, 
in  1923,  owned  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  a  nice 
block  of  almost  50,000  shares  owned  by  the  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburgh,  greatest  steel  town  in  the  world  and  largely 
nurtured  by  the  profits  from  naval  armor  plate  making. 

In  his  review  of  "The  Great  Delusion"  the  General 
endorses  the  idea  that  aircraft  is  a  total  loss.  He  quite 
agrees  with  that  distinguished  author,  Mr.  Nonsense,  writ- 
ing as  Mr.  Neon,  that  planes  and  dirigibles  did  nothing 
in  the  war  except  to  get  themselves  in  trouble  and  that 
since  the  war  in  military  (Continued  on  page  479) 
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ENGLAND  WINS  SCHNEIDER  RACE 


ENGLAND  captured  the  Schneider  Trophy  with  a 
magnificent  victory  and  broke  all  speed  records  in 
the  Schneider  seaplane  speed  race  at  Venice,  Italy,  on 
September  26th.  Lieutenant  S.  N.  Webster  flying  a  Su- 
permarine-Napier  S-5  monoplane  averaged  281.488  miles 
(453.282  kilometers)  over  the  217-miles  course.  He  cov- 
ered the  distance  in  the  official  time  of  46  minutes,  20.08 
seconds. 

Flight  Lieutenant  O.  E.  Worsley,  in  another  Superma- 
rine-Napier  S-5,  came  in  second,  covering  the  course  in  47 
minutes,  46.75  seconds,  averaging  272.912  miles  per  hour 
(439.472  kilometers). 

Lieutenant  S.  M.  Kinkead,  the  other  British  entry,  in  a 
Gloster-Napier  biplane,  made  the  highest  speed  of  the  race 
over  one  lap — 289.014  miles  per  hour.  This  is  the  highest 
officially  recorded  speed  ever  reached  by  a  human  being. 

Lieutenant  Webster's  average  speed,  281.488  miles  per 
hour,  exceeds  the  fastest  speed  ever  made  by  a  landplane, 
which  record  of  278.480  miles  per  hour  was  made  by  War- 
rant Officer  Bonnett  of  France  in  1924. 

Lieutenant  Alford  J.  Williams,  America's  only  entrant, 
withdrew  his  entry  because  of  lack  of  time  to  complete  his 
preparations  and  ship  his  plane  to  Italy.  The  technical 
details  of  his  racing  seaplane,  designed  and  built  under  his 
personal  super- 
vision, were  given 
in  the  September 
Aero  Digest. 
His  was  a  private 
venture. 

This  left  the 
race  to  the  three 
British  and  three 
Italian  contend- 
ers. E  n  g  1  a  n  d 
built  six  racers 
for  the  event,  of 
which  one,  the 
Short-  Bristol 
'•'Crusad- 
er," cracked  up 
on  a  trial  flight. 
It  was  the  only 
plane  equipped 
with  an  air- 
cooled  motor. 

The  race  was 
scheduled  for 
Sunday  after- 
noon,  September 
25th,  but  due  to 
bad  weather  and 
a  rough  sea,  it 
had  to  be  put  off 
until  the  next  day. 
A  slight  drizzling 
rain  fell  all  the 
next  morning  and 
it  was  doubtful 
until  nearly  the 
last  minute 
whether  the  race 
would  start  that- 
day,  but  in  spite 
of  the  cloudy  sky, 
the    officials  de- 


Supermarine  Napier 


cided  that  it  was  possible  to  race  and  Lieutenant  Kinkead 
took  off  first,  the  others  starting  after  at  five-minute 
intervals. 

Major  de  Bernardi  and  Captain  Ferrarin,  both  flying 
Italian  Macchi  racers  with  Fiat  engines,  were  forced  down 
before  half  of  the  first  lap  had  been  finished.  Lieutenant 
Kinkead  was  forced  out  in  the  sixth.  Captain  F.  Guaz- 
zetti,  the  other  Italian  entry,  was  well  in  the  rear  when 
towards  the  end  of  the  race  he  was  obliged  to  give  up,  leav- 
ing the  field  to  the  Englishmen.  All  of  the  contestants 
landed  safely,  without  accident  of  any  kind. 

Year  Trophy  Won  By    Speed — M iles  per  Hour 

1913  France    45.25 

1914  Great  Britain    86. 

1919  (Contest  annulled)  

1920  Italy   106.7 

1921  Italy   110.9 

1922  England   145.7 

1923  United  States  177.38 

1925  United  States  232.57 

1926  Italy   246.49 

1927  Great  Britain   281. 48^ 

The  above  list  shows  the  tremendous  advance  in  aviation 

since  1913,  when 
the  race  first 
started,  and  the 
trophy  was  won 
with  a  speed  of 
45.25  miles  per 
hour.  Fourteen 
years  and  over 
236  miles  per 
hour  speed 
gained.  A  little 
over  35  miles  an 
hour  was  gained 
over  Major  de 
Bernardi's 
speed  last  year. 

Over  some  of 
the  laps  the  bi- 
plane and  mono- 
plane, powered 
with  the  same  en- 
gine, showed  the 
same  speed. 
Should  they  show 
the  same  speed 
on  a  straight- 
away course,  the 
highly  debated 
question  of  the  bi- 
plane versus  the 
monoplane  b  e  - 
comes  still  more 
entangled  and 
our  American 
practice  of  build- 
ing" biplanes  for 
high  speed  ships, 
may  be  proven 
justifiable. 

The  victory  of 
the  Macchi  racers 
( Cont.  on  p.  485 ) 


monoplane  which  won 


Schneider 
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ENGINEERING  ASPECTS  OF 
LINDBERGH'S  TRANSATLANTIC  FLIGHT 


THE  unfortunate  termination 
of  several  recent  attempts  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans  has  aroused  some  criti- 
cism and  has  resulted  in  some  loss 
of  faith  by  laymen  in  the  possibil- 
ities of  aviation.  While  the  capabil- 
ities and  limitations  of  aircraft  are 
known  to  engineers  the  general  pub- 
lic views  the  subject  as  an  uncer- 
tain adventure  and  overlooks  certain  essential  points  which 
are  important  for  the  successful  outcome  of  such  serious 
enterprises.    Of  all  the  planes  which  crossed  and  failed 


By  Dr.  Michael  Watter 

Upon  Dr.  Watter's  request  this  article  was  submitted 
to  Mr.  Donald  Hall,  designer  of  Colonel  Lindbergh's 
Ryan  NY-P  airplane,  to  obtain  his  permission  to  use 
data  on  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis/'  Mr.  Hall  endorses  its 
publication  and  points  out  that  the  general  decrease  of 
cruising  speed  over  the  route  as  flown  was  somewhat 
lower  than  assumed  in  the  article.  This  indicates  that 
at  the  first  part  of  the  flight  the  plane  was  flown  closer 
to  theoretical  performance  than  assumed  in  this  article. 
The  resulting  difference  in  distance  is  negligible. 

Assuming  that  the 
gency  landing  and 
briefly  the  essential 


to  cross  the  oceans,  none  was  built 
to  cross  it  with  an  engineering  de- 
gree of  safety  known  to  be  required 
on  routine  or  everyday  perform- 
ance ;  they  were  built  and  flown  pri- 
marily to  show  the  public  that  air- 
panes  of  to-day  can  fly  through  rain, 
snow,  in  darkness  over  vast  oceans 
and  land  safely  at  record  distances 
from  the  points  of  departure, 
plane  is  not  specially  built  for  emer- 
navigation  in  water,  I  will  analyze 
requirements  necessary  for  a  reason- 


Logarithmic  polar  diagram  of  Ryan  NY-P  airplane  showing  sea  level  performance  for  two  conditions  of  gross  flying  weight 
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Curves  of  range,  endurance  and  average  speed  for  four  conditions  ot  loading.  1-OiHis  i-Uxid 
at  vertical  lines  marked  "practical  cruising"  indicate  range  and  endurance  at  what  is  con- 
sidered best  compromise  between  practical 


able  degree  of 
safety  and  there- 
fore justifying  a 
pioneering  flight 
of  such  impor- 
tance. The  fac- 
tors to  be  inves- 
tigated are:  the 
plane,  possible 
range,  take  -  off 
conditions,  navi- 
gation and  flying 
weather  condi- 
tions and  per- 
sonnel. 

The  plane 
must  be  strong, 
well  designed, 
capable  of  safely 
taking  off  with 
the  unusually 
great  weight 
necessary 
on  such  flights.  It 
must  be  verified 
that  the  balance 
of  the  plane  is 
correct  and  that 

it  has  reasonably  good  flying  performance  when  fully 
loaded.  It  should  not  have  experimental  equipment  and 
only  well  designed  and  tried  parts  should  be  used.  Since 
.  the  power  plant  installation  is  necessarily  complicated  it 
must  be  thoroughly  tried  out  in  a  flight  of  comparatively 
long  duration  under  conditions  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  may  be  encountered  on  the  intended  flight.  Such 
a  test  is  vital  in  order  to  check  the  power  plant  installa- 
tion and  verify  flying  conditions.  A  long  cross-country 
flight  is  essential  also  for  the  checking  of  nagivating  in- 
struments. 

The  plane's  range  must  be  carefully  calculated  and  trial 
flights  made  to 
verify  the  fuel 
consumption  o  f 
the  engine.  A 
reasonable  mar- 
gin should  be  al- 
lowed so  that  in 
case  of  adverse 
winds  fuel 
would  be  pro- 
vided sufficient 
to  reach  a  safe 
landing  place. 

Take-off  is  a 
very  important 
and  a  dangerous 
phase  of  such 
flights.  Care 
must  be  taken  to 
clear  and  pro- 
tect the  runway 
from  curious 
spectators.  It  is 
necessary  to 
have  a  clear 
landing  field 
ahead  of  the 
plane  so  that  in 


case  of  engine 
failure  or  in  case 
it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  stop,  the 
pilot  will  have  as 
much  clear  space 
as  possible  to  ex- 
ecute the  correct 
maneuvers. 

The  plane 
must  carry  the 
usual  navigating 
and  flying  in- 
struments, the 
most  important 
being  the  mag- 
netic compasses, 
drift  and  speed 
indicator,  earth 
inductor  c  o  m- 
pass,  turn  and 
bank  -indicator, 
air  speed  indi- 
cator, and  alti- 
meter. 

A  thor  o  u  g  h 
study  of  weather 
conditions  is  es- 


consideration  and  theoretical  performance 

sential  to  decide  upon  a  favorable  time  to  start  the  flight. 

Besides  the  technical  ability  to  arrange  a  flight  the  pilot 
must  be  capable  and  fit  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  He 
must  be  capable  of  flying  the  plane  without  any  visible 
points  of  reference,  at  night,  in  fog,  over  land  and  over 
water.  This  is  not  a  simple  matter  and  a  pilot  must  have 
special  training  to  be  able  to  fly  the  plane  by  instruments 
alone.  All  the  conditions  enumerated  above  are  admitted 
to  be  insufficient  for  a  safe  crossing  of  the  ocean  by  regu- 
lar commercial  airplanes  but  they  were  sufficient  for  a 
pioneering  flight  where  a  certain  amount  of  chance  was 
unavoidable. 

One  must  re- 
member that  it 
was  a  pioneering 
flight  —  a  chal- 
lenge to  skeptics 
and  to  those  who 
were  unaware  of 
the  advancement 
of  aviation. 
L  i  n  d  b  e  r  g  h's 
plane  and  all  his 
preparations  ful- 
filled every  rea- 
sonable require- 
ment of  sound 
eng  i  n  e  e  r  i  n  g. 
His  airplane  was 
designed  to 
stand  the  strain 
and  to  cover  the 
desired  range. 
He  made  numer- 
ous tests  of  the 
plane's  ability  to 
take  off  with 
loads  up  to  4250 

Curves  showing  the  variation  in  picCt  cbi  ^.-i  i.t,  s,  tea  afea,ns  irom  sta.t  anu  ...ao      fCrvutrmieil  nm 

d'stance  covered  with  no  wind  (air  distance)  and  with  a  total  wind  of  11  m.p.h.  intensity;     \.^uruinutia  on 
vertical  line  indicates  time  of  Lindbergh's  arrival  in  Paris.  po,ge  ) 
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PROGRESS  OF  DISTANCE  FLIGHTS 


America  -  Europe 

MISS  RUTH  ELDER  of  Lakeland, 
Florida,  and  Captain  George  Halde- 
man,  her  pilot,  are  preparing  for  a  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  Stinson  mono- 
plane American  Girl.  The  flight  is  backed 
by  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  business  men. 

Tests  of  the  plane  have  been  completed 
and  they  expect  to  hop  off  from  Roosevelt 
Field,  L.  I.,  for  Paris  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  favorable.  They  will  follow  the 
steamship  lanes  instead  of  the  Great  Circle 
course  flown  by  Lindbergh  on  his  New  York 
to  Paris  flight. 

On  September  12th,  the  American  Girl 
hopped  off  from  Tampa,  and  after  a  stop  at 
Wheeling,  arrived  at  Curtiss  Field  on 
September  14th.  The  Stinson  plane  is  of 
the  same  type  as  Schlee  and  Brock's  Pride 
of  Detroit'  and  Schiller  and  Wood's  Royal 
Windsor.  The  Stinson  monoplane  was  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  August  issue  of 
Aero  Digest. 

Miss  Elder  has  passed  her  examination 
for  a  pilot's  license  and  will  be  rated  as 
co-pilot  on  the  flight. 

CAPTAIN  RENE  FONCK  has  decided  to 
defer  the  transatlantic  and  distance  flights 
that  he  had  planned  to  make  in  his  new 
Sikorsky  biplane  Ville  de  Paris.  Previous  to 
the  transatlantic  attempt,  it  was  planned  to 
make  a  long-distance  over  land  flight  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Delays  in  preparation  and  testing  caused 
Lieutenant  Lawrence  Curtin  and  Ensign 
Steve  Edwards,  the  two  Navy  men  who  were 
to  have  accompanied  Captain  Fonck  as  navi- 
gator and  radio  operator,  to  withdraw  their 
aid  as  their  leaves  of  absence  from  the  Navy 
had  terminated. 

The  plane  will  be  dismantled  and  stored 
at  the  Sikorsky  plant  until  next  spring  when 
Captain  Fonck  intends  resuming  his  flight 
activities.  The  plane  is  described  in  detail 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dodge  of  Mill 
Neck,  L.  I.,  are  the  backers  of  the  flight. 


MISS  FRANCES  GRAYSON  of  For- 
est Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  will  attempt 
soon  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  Sikorsky  am- 
phibian. Wilmer  Stultz,  navy  flier,  will  be 
her  pilot  and  Bryce  Goldsborough,  one  of  the 
best  civilian  navigators  in  the  country,  her 
navigator. 

Test  flights  of  the  amphibian,  which  was 
described  in  the  September  issue  of  Aero 
Digest,  are  now  taking  place  and  are 
proving  very  satisfactory. 

Mrs.  Aage  Ancker  of  Aiken,  S.  C,  and 
Miss  Grayson  are  financing  the  flight. 

f\LD  GLORY  took  off  from  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  Maine,  at  12:23  p.  m.  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  on  September  6th  on  what 
was  intended  to  be  her  4,100-mile  non-stop 
flight  to  Rome.  J.  D.  Hill  was  at  the  con- 
trols, Lloyd  W.  Bertaud,  co-pilot  and  navi- 
gator, and  Philip  A.  Payne,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Daily  Mirror,  as  passenger.  The 
plane  was  a  stock  model  FVH  Fokker  mono- 
plane powered  with  a  4S0  h.p.  air-cooled 
Bristol-Jupiter  engine.  Its  weight  empty 
was  4,639  pounds  and  its  total  load  for  the 
flight  to  Rome  was  12,500  pounds. 


Ideal  weather  conditions  were  predicted  ad 
the  way  to  Rome.  There  was  a  low  pres- 
sure area  2  000  miles  from  Newfoundland 
and  a  light  rain  off  the  French  Coast  but 
the  pilots  counted  on  flying  south  of  the  low 
pressure  area  and  hoped  that  the  rain  would 
be  over  by  the  time  they  reached  France. 

Old  Glory  headed  northeast  along  the  coast 
of  Maine  for  Cape  Breton,  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland and  Cape  Sable.  From  here  they 
planned  to  head  straight  for  Bordeaux, 
avoiding  England  and  Ireland  and  thus  es- 
caping the  possibility  of  fog  and  sleet.  The 
course  chosen  was  a  little  longer  over  the 
sea  than  the  Great  Circle  course  but  was 
justified  by  lessening  the  hazards  of  cold 
and  sleet  to  the  northward. 

At  4  a.  m.  the  next  morning  an  S  O  S  call 
was  received  from  Old  Glory  by  the  liners 
Carmania,  Lapland  and  Transylvania.  The 
position  of  the  plane  at  this  time  was  esti- 
mated to  be  49:50  north,  41:15  west.  The 
liners  searched  ifor  the  missing  plane  through 
the  rough  seas  along  the  course  and  around 
her  approximate  position  but  without  result. 

The  -S\  5.  Kyle,  the  Canadian  ship  char- 
tered by  the  Daily  Mirror  to  make  the 
search,  located  a  portion  of  the  wreckage  of 
Old  Glory  at  latitude  51  :17  north,  longi- 
tude 39 :23  west,  at  4 :20  p.  m.  September 
12th,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  the  crew. 
The  plane  had  apparently  drifted  about  100 
miles  northeast  of  the  position  the  SOS 
was  sent  from.  Only  part  of  the  plywood 
wing  and  a  portion  of  the  landing  gear  and 
fuselage  were  found. 


Canada  -  England 
At  FTER  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  fly 
from  London,  Ont.,  to  London,  Eng- 
land, Captain  Terry  Tully  and  Lieut.  James 
Medcalf  hopped  off  in  the  Sir  John  Carlin<] 
from  the  airport  at  Harbor  Grace,  New- 
foundland, at  7 :25  a.  m.  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  September  7th. 

On  their  first  attempt  to  fly  from  London, 
Ont.,  Tully  and  Medcalf  were  forced  back 
by  bad  weather.    On  the  second  attempt  they 


Miss  Ruth  Elder  and  Captain  George  Haldeman  who  plan  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic 
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had  flown  beyond  Prince  Edward  Island 
when  they  encountered  such  heavy  fog  that 
they  feared  they  would  not  locate  Harbor 
Grace  and  flew  back  over  New  Brunswick, 
landing  in  Washburn,  Maine.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted  they  went  to  Harbor 
Grace  from  whence  they  took  off  on  Sep- 
tember 7th. 

They  were  last  seen  heading  across  the  At- 
lantic at  Cape  St.  Francis,  thirty  miles  from 
their  starting  point.  As  they  have  not  been 
heard  from  since,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
plane  was  forced  down  in  the  Atlantic  and 
was  lost. 

The  Sir  John  Carting  was  a  Stinson-De- 
troiter  monoplane  equipped  with  a  Wright 
Whirlwind  engine.     No  radio  was  carried. 

Bad  weather  conditions,  similar  to  those 
which  faced  Old  Glory,  were  reported  in  the 
plane's  path. 

Hp  HE  Royal  Windsor,  a  Stinson-Detroiter 
monoplane,  piloted  by  C.  A.  "Duke" 
Schiller  and  navigated  by  Phil  Wood,  was 
forced  down  at  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  at  8  p.  m., 
September  2nd,  after  starting  from  Wind- 
sor, Ont.,  at  10:18  that  morning  bound  for 
Windsor,  England. 

On  September  6th  they  took  the  plane  to 
Old  Orchard,  Maine,  preparatory  to  another 
attempt  at  the  non-stop  flight  across  the 
Atlantic.  They  were  persuaded,  however,  by 
the  Canadian  Government  to  abandon  their 
transatlantic  flight.  They  decided  to  enter 
the  New  York-Spokane  non-stop  air  race. 
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England  -  Canada 

/CAPTAIN  LESLIE  HAMILTON,  Colo- 
^— 1  nel  Frederick  F.  Minchin  and  the  62- 
year  old  Princess  Lowenstein-Wertheim  left 
Upavon,  England,  at  7  :32  a.  m.  on  August 
31st  (2 :32  a.  m.  New  York  Daylight  Tim;) 
in  the  St.  Raphael,  a  Fokker  monoplane  with 
Bristol-Jupiter  engine,  on  their  flight  to  Ot 
tawa,  Canada.  The  last  sight  of  the  plane 
was  over  the  north  coast  of  Galway  Bay, 
Ireland,  when  it  passed  out  to  sea  towards 
America  at  a  speed  of  not  more  than  70  in. 
p.  h.  No  word  of  their  fate  has  been  re- 
ceived since. 

A  stormy  area  was  reported  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland  and  extending  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  out  to  sea,  and  they  had  headwinds 
to  buck  and  foggy,  rainy  weather  and  storms 
in  their  path  most  of  the  way.  Dense  fog 
surrounded  Newfoundland  at  the  time  the 
plane  was  due  there,  which,  if  the  plane  had 


Miss  Frances  Grayson's  Sikorsky 

succeeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic;  might 
have  caused  them  to  pass  inland  without  be- 
ing sighted,  especially  if  off  their  course. 
The  plane  carried  800  gallons  of  gasoline 
which  was  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  about 
39  hours  of  flight. 


Ireland  -  America 
pAPTAIN  ROBERT  H.  M'INTOSH 
and  Commandant  James  C.  Fitzmaurice, 
commander  of  the  Irish  Free  State  Air 
Force,  started  for  New  York  at  1 :36  p.  in. 
(Irish  time)  September  16th  from  Baldonnel 
airdrome,  ten  miles  from  Dublin,  Ireland. 

The  Princess  Xcnia,  a  Fokker  monoplane 
with  Bristol-Jupiter  500  h.  p.  air-cooled  en- 
gine, is  similar  to  the  St.  Raphael  and  Old 
Glory,  both  of  which  were  lost  this  summer 
on  .transatlantic  flights.  The  plane  was 
named  in  honor  of  Princess  Xenia  of  Greece, 
wife  of  William  B.  Leeds,  chief  financial 
backer  of  the  flight. 

Four  and  a  half  hours  after  the  take-off 
they  landed  back  on  the  beach  at  Bally- 
bunion,  County  Kerry.  Rain,  fog  and  head- 
winds were  all  against  them  and  they  de- 
cided it  would  be  suicidal  to  continue  the 
flight.  After  emptying  one  gasoline  tank  to 
lighten  their  load,  the  fliers  flew  at  thirty 
feet  above  the  sea  along  the  coast  until  they 
sighted  the  beach  on  which  they  landed. 

The  plane  has  since  been  flown  back  to 
Baldonnel  airdrome  where  it  will  be  over- 
hauled and  made  ready  for  another  attempt 
to  cross  the  Atlantic. 


P  &  A  photo 
amphibian  flying  over  Long  Island. 

England  -  New  York 
joAPTAIN  F.  L.  COURTNEY  with  R.  F. 
^  Little,  engineer,  Flight  Lieut.  W.  M. 
Downer,  navigator,  and  Elwood  Hosmer, 
passenger,  hopped  off  in  the  Dornier-Napier 
IVhale  flying  boat  at  6:26  a.  m.  on  Septem- 
ber 3rd  from  Plymouth,  England,  whence  he 
had  flown  the  evening  before  from 
Southampton,  enroute  for  the  Azores.  From 
the  Azores  they  planned  to  fly  to  Newfound- 
land and  from  thence  to  New  York. 

Fog,  squalls,  heavy  rains  and  headwinds 
caused  them  to  give  up  hope  of  landing  at 
the  Azores  before  dark  and,  as  there  are  no 
night  landing  facilities  there,  they  set  their 
course  for  Spain  instead.  They  landed  at 
5  :30  that  night  in  the  bay  at  Corunna,  Spain. 

As  his  plane  was  badly  damaged  in 
landing  at  Corunna,  Courtney  will  renew 
his  attempt  in  another  flying  boat  of  the 
same  type  when  weather  conditions  are 
favorable. 


Copenhagen  -  New  York 
tp  RNST  UDET  has  begun  test  flights  on 
two  specially  constructed  Rohrbach 
"Robbe"  type  hydro-airplanes.  Should  the 
tests  prove  satisfactory,  Udet,  with  two 
crews  of  three  each,  plans  to  fly  to  New  York 
this  fall  or  next  spring  in  easy  stages  by 
way  of  the  Azores,  Bermudas  or  Halifax. 

The  plane  is  equipped  with  nineteen  gaso- 
line tanks.  It  has  two  Burmeitster-Wain 
engines,  totaling  1,820  horsepower,  and  is 
capable  of  flying  250  kilometers  hourly. 


'Old  Glory"  flying  over  the  Atlantic  at  an  altitude  of  800  feet  passes  the  steamship  "Leviathan." 
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France  -  America 

DIEUDONNE  COSTES  and  Lieutenant 
LeBrix  in  their  Breguei  19A2  special 
biplane  Nungesser-Coli  are  prepared  to  start 
their  Paris-New  York  flight  as  soon  as  the 
'  weather  permits.  They  will  fly  via  Dakar, 
Africa  and  Pernambuco,  Brazil.  Floats  have 
been  fitted  to  their  plane. 

PAUL  TARASCON  and  his  Bernard 
monoplane  Yellow  Bird  are  still  awaiting 
favorable  weather  for  their  New  York  hop. 
The  Bernard  plane  is  a  full  cantilever  high 
wing  monoplane  powered  with  a  single 
Gnome- Rhone-Jupiter  engine. 

THE  flight  of  Leon  Givon  and  Pierre 
Corbu  in  the  Farman  Bluebird  was  cut 
short  by  fog  shortly  after  their  take-off  at 
6  :32  a.  m.,  Paris  time,  September  2nd,  from 
Le  Bourget.  Within  four  hours  the  pilots 
had  returned  to  the  field.  They  were  not 
able  to  get  above  1,000  feet  with  their  load 
of  12^-2  tons  and  it  would  have  been  very 
dangerous  to  fly  at  that  altitude  blindly 
through  dense  fog. 

The  fliers  are  anticipating  another  at- 
tempt. 


Germany  -  America 

LIEUTENANT  OTTO  KOENNECKE, 
accompanied  hy  Count  George  Solms- 
Laubach,  chief  financial  backer,  and  Jo- 
hannes Hermann,  radio  operator,  took 
off  from  Cologne  at  2:22  p.  m.  (German 
time)  September  20th  in  his  Caspar  biplane 
Germania  enroute  to  America  via  the  East- 


ern route. 

Angora,  Turkey,  his  first  stop,  was 
reached  at  8 :30  the  next  morning,  having 
flown  the  1  875  miles  in  less  than  18  hours. 

On  September  24th,  Koennecke  hopped  off 
for  Basra,  frak,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  1,050  miles. 

He  landed  in  Bagdad  on  September  27th. 
In  the  meantime  considerable  anxiety  was 
felt  as  no  word  was  received  concerning  his 
whereabouts  since  his  departure  from  An- 
gora three  days  previous.  Lieutenant  Koen- 
necke said  hi's  delay  in  reaching  Bagdad  was 
due  chiefly  to  having  to  make  a  wide  detour 
according  to  instructions  from  Turkish  au- 
thorities, and  having  landed  in  Aleppo  en- 
route. 

From  here  he  plans  a  non-stop  flight  to 
Karachi,  India,  thence  to  New  York  by  way 
of  Tokio,  Sakhalin  Island,  Alaska,  San 
Francisco  and  Mexico  City. 

T7  RIEDRICH  LOOSE,  one  of  the  Br*- 


men's  pilots  on  its  recent  unsuccessful 


transatlantic  flight,  is  planning  to  try  an- 
other transatlantic  hop  to  New  York  in  a 
three-motored  G-24  Junkers  plane,  built  in 
Malmoe,  Sweden.  Herr  Starke,  of  the  Luft- 
hansa testing  station  at  Kiel,  will  accompany 
him. 

The  North  Sea  island  of  Norderny  will 
probably  be  their  starting  point.  Their  plane 
i-  one  of  the  12-passenger  Junkers,  remod- 
eled and  equipped  with  twin  floats.  The 
Junkers  Corporation  states,  however,  thit 
they  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  flight,. 


having  sold  the  plane  some  time  previously 
to  a  North  German  company. 

The  route  of  the  flight  will  be  by  the  way 
of  Lisbon,  the  Azores  or  Bermuda. 


The  "Columbia"  Ends 
Distance  Flight 
T^HE  Bellanca  monoplane  Columbia  with 
*  Captain  Walter  Hinchcliffe,  pilot,  and 
Charles  A.  Levine,  owner  of  the  plane, 
landed  at  Vienna  on  its  intended  non-stop 
distance  record  breaking  flight,  instead  of 
India,  as  intended. 

Hinchcliffe  and  Levine  took  off  with  384 
gallons  of  gasoline  in  the  Columbia's  tanks 
from  the  Cranwell  airdrome,  London,  Eng- 
land, at  8 :07  a.  m.  September  23rd.  Heavy 
rain,  low  visibility  and  failure  of  the  gaso- 
line feed  tube  to  the  engine  caused  the  air- 
men to  abandon  their  flight  at  Vienna  after 
being  in  the  air  about  9  hours. 


Moscow-Tokio-Moscow 

THE  Soviet  flying  ace,  Shesstakoff,  has 
completed  his  Moscow  to  Tokio  to  Mos- 
cow flight  covering  20,000  kilometers  in  150 
flying  hours-  The  trip  was  accomplished 
within  a  month. 

The  plane's  name  Our  Reply,  has  signifi- 
cance in  connection  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
country-wide  campaign  conducted  under  the 
watchword,  "Our  answer  to  Chamberlain". 
(This  refers  to  the  breaking  off  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Russia  by  Great  Britain, 
in  which  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  had  an  important  part.) 
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The  record  of  American  achievement  in  the  air  is  the 
record  also  of  the  Wright  Whirlwind  Motor 
with  Bohn  Ring  True  Bearings 


THE  Wright  Whirlwind  Motor  has  identi- 
fied itself  in  the  minds  of  the  public  with 
the  utmost  progress  in  the  aviation  world 
and  has  established  for  itself  a  record  of  un- 
equalled reliability. 

Riding  along  on  the  crest  of  this  well  earned 
and  deserved  reputation,  Bohn  Ring  True 
Bearings,  as  an  important  and  integral  part  of 
the  Wright  Whirlwind  Motor,  are  being 
credited  with  a  share  in  the  honors  thus  won. 

Here  is  the  unrivalled  trans-oceanic  record  of 
the  Wright  Whirlwind  Motor  to  date.  In  each 
of  these  flights  the  Wright  Whirlwind  Motor 
used  was  equipped  with  Bohn  Ring  True  Mas- 
ter Rod  Bearings  and  Crankshaft  Rear  Bear- 
ings. 


Commander  Byrd's   epochal  flight  over  the 
North  Pole. 

World's  record  flight  of  5 1  hours  by  Chamber- 
lin  and  Acosta. 

Lindbergh's  Flight  from  New  York  to  Paris. 

Chamberlin-Levine    Flight    to  Kottbus, 
Germany. 

Commander    Byrd's    Flight    to  Ver-sur-Mer, 
France. 

Maitland-Hegenberger    Pacific    Flight  to 
Honolulu. 

Arthur   C.    Goebel's    winning   flight   in  the 
Woolaroc — Oakland  to  Hawaii 

Martin  Jensen  in  the  Aloha — 2nd  in  the  Dole 
Flight — Oakland  to  Hawaii. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
ON  RECENT  TRANSATLANTIC  FLIGHTS 


*TpHE  historical  long  distance  flights  of 
-1  American  aviators  during  the  past  few 
months  have  been  so  close  together  that  the 
enthusiasm  about  one  hardly  had  time  to  sub- 
side before  the  world  was  thrilled  by  the 
next.  Such  a  sequence  of  great  aerial 
achievements  has  led  a  large  percentage  of 
the  people  to  believe  that  nearly  all  of  the 
problems  of  the  air  have  been  solved  defi- 
nitely and  that  only  minor  details  have  to  be 
worked  out  before  transoceanic  aerial  lines 
are  commercially  practicable.  Certain  pes- 
simistic reactionaries  take  exactly  the  oppo- 
site viewpoint  and  claim  that  the  courageous 
pioneering  flights  of  this  summer's  crop  of 
aerial  visitors  to  Europe  are  nothing  other 
than  "stunts"  accomplished  more  by  luck 
than  anything  else. 

Neither  attitude  is  correct.  In  order  that 
we  may  not  be  misled  by  the  over  enthusias- 
tic views  of  the  optimists  or  the  pessimistic 
statements  of  the  mental  dyspeptics  let  us 
analyze  in  detail  the  conditions  that  governed 
the  flights  of  Nungesser,  Lindbergh,  Cham- 
berlin  and  Byrd. 

The  Flight  of  Nungesser  and  Coli 
In  this  analysis  the  following  assumptions 
are  made :  first,  that  the  French  aviators 
were  not  forced  down  in  mid-Atlantic  by 
engine  trouble,  stress  of  weather,  or  other 
emergency ;  and,  second,  that  the  confirmed 
sighting  of  the  White  Bird  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Shannon  River  indicated  that  the  navi- 
gator, Coli,  was  carrying  out  his  announced 
intention  of  following  a  modified  great  circle 
course  to  take  advantage  of  weather  con- 
ditions. The  course  that  Coli  started  to  fol- 
low was  a  great  circle  course  from  Paris  to 
Lat.  55°  N.,  Long.  20°  W.,  and  then  to  Lat. 
55°  N.,  Long.  40°  W.  and  from  this  spot  in 
mid-ocean  a  second  great  circle  course  to 
New  York  City.  One  point  that  is  rather 
important  is  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  .of  the 
pessimism  about  their  fate  was  caused  by 
the  failure  of  ocean  steamers  to  sight  the 
plane.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  route 
they  probably  followed  being  so  far  to  the 
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north  of  the  usual  transatlantic  steamship 
lines  crossed  only  the  lesser  traveled  Cana- 
dian routes  of  Malin  Head  to  Montreal  and 
New  York  to  Scotland  Firth  in  only  two 
points,  and  these  were  in  the  following  po- 
sitions: Long.  21°  W.,  Lat.  54°  30'  N.  and 
Long.  26°  10'  W.,  Lat.  54°  50'  N.,  it  is  not 
strange  they  were  not  sighted. 

However,  by  following  these  courses  Coli 
believed  that  he  would  insure  favorable 
winds  through  his  entire  route  and  would 
pass  to  the  northward  of  an  atmospheric  de- 
pression just  off  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. This  probable  assumption  could  have 
been  based  upon  weather  advices  from  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  have  favorable  winds  in  pur- 
suing such  a  course,  which  assumption  was 
entirely  justified  by  actual  conditions. 

The  latest  information  received  from 
Paris  seems  to  indicate  that,  while  Nunges- 
ser had  the  benefit  of  the  previous  day's 
weather  -map  of  the  American  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  was  without  the  latest  infor- 
mation obtainable  on  this  side  on  the  day  of 
his  departure  due  to  unfavorable  reception 
conditions  which  broke  down  radio  commu- 
nication. 

If  this  be  correct  and  the  French  aviators 
were  not  forced  down,  the  following  is  a 
description  of  conditions  probably  encoun- 
tered. After  leaving  Paris  a  gentle  follow- 
ing wind  of  approximately  twelve  miles  an 
hour  aided  them  for  about  the  first  third  of 
their  journey.  In  about  Long.  31°  W.  the 
wind  began  shifting  slightly  to  the  south- 
eastward and  increased  in  force  gradually 
until  darkness.    Up  until  this  time  a  navi- 


gator of  Coli's  known  ability  would  be  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  northward  drift 
due  to  the  wind  and  would  make  allowance 
for  it,  thus  maintaining  his  exact  course. 

At  about  darkness  they  began  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  depres- 
sion off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  which 
had  not  moved  to  the  east  as  much  as  they 
probably  hoped.  A  little  while  after  dark- 
ness, still  assuming  them  to  be  carrying  out 
the  modified  great  circle  course,  they  would 
have  changed  their  course  to  the  southward. 
However,  a  gradual  increase  of  wind  which 
might  have  been  imperceptible  in  the  dark- 
ness and  which  was  encountered  about  this 
time,  may  have  blown  them  off  their  in- 
tended course  to  the  northward.  If  the  fly- 
ers continued  they  would  have  come  close  to 
the  center  of  the  depression  but  would  have 
still  had  favorable  winds.  From  darkness 
to  dawn  they  encountered  freezing  tempera- 
tures, sleet  and  snow.  The  increase  in  the 
velocity  of  the  winds,  the  lowering  clouds 
and  intermittent  squalls  might  have  prevented 
them  from  following  the  intended  course,  or 
they  may  have  shifted  the  course  at  this 
point  to  the  northward  purposely  to  avoid 
the  storm's  center.  In  addition,  they  had 
announced  that  in  case  of  bad  weather  they 
might  change  their  destination  from  New 
York  to  Montreal. 

In  either  o.f  these  two  cases,  still  assuming 
them  to  be  in  the  air,  they  probably  encoun- 
tered the  coast  of  Labrador  about  midnight 
Sunday  night  or  shortly  after.  It  is  well  to 
call  attention  at  this  time  to  the  fact  that, 
passing  close  to  the  center  of  an  atmospheric 
depression,  the  clouds  would  be  low  and,  if 
flying  underneath  as  they  undoubtedly  were, 
they  would  be  flying  at  an  altitude  not  much 
greater  than  1,000  feet.  Due  to  the  decrease 
in  atmospheric  pressure  from  that  obtaining 
in  Paris  when  the  flight  began,  their  altime- 
ter would  give  a  false  reading  of  from  1,000 
to  1,700  feet,  depending  upon  the  barometric 
pressure  they  actually  encountered.  What 
this  actual  pressure  was  we  can  only  esti- 
mate, but  it  is  quite  possible  that  their  altime- 
ter may  have  indicated  a  height  of  3,000  feet 
when  in  reality  they  were  probably  flying 
less  than  1,500  feet  above  the  water. 

In  the  darkness,  they  probably  were  not 
expecting  to  sight  land  so  early  and  might 
have  passed  over  the  coast  line  and  pro- 
ceeded inland  without  knowing  it.  ♦ 

In  this  case,  quite  a  number  of  possibili- 
ties are  apparent :  first,  that  they  may  have 
continued  on  until  daylight  and  discovered 
themselves  inland  over  an  unknown  country: 
second,  they  may  have  been  forced  down  by 
stress  of  weather  inland ;  third,  they  may 
have  crashed  into  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
Labrador,  along  the  part  of  the  coast  they 
probably  encountered,  is  a  plateau  500  to 
2,000  feet  high  rising  rather  abruptly  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  coast.  Inland  it  is  a  roll- 
ing country  and  many  ridges  and  hills  rise 
500  feet  or  more  above  their  surroundings, 
but  in  the  depressions  between  the  ridges  are 
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many  lakes.  The  entire  country  is  well 
wooded. 

Along  the  coast  of  Labrador  as  far  south 
as  Cape  Race,  fields  of  ice,  icebergs  and 
growlers  were  present  and  Belle  Isle  Strait 
was  still  blocked  with  ice.  In  case  the  French 
aviators  were  forced  down  in  this  area,  their 
chances  of  survival  are  small.  If  they  en- 
countered the  coast  of  Labrador  in  the  dark- 
ness, it  is  quite  probable  they  crashed  against 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  as  did  Major  Martin 
on  the  Army's  'Round-the-World  Flight, 
particularly  in  view  of  a  false  indication  by 
their  altimeter  due  to  the  decrease  in  baro- 
metric pressure. 

Another  viewpoint  which  is  gaining  ad- 
herents,-as  time  passes  and  no  trace  of  the 
French  aviators  or  their  plane  is  brought  to 
light,  is  that  they  encountered  an  area  while 
passing  near  the  storm  center  in  which 
frozen  precipitation  weighted  down  the  plane. 

When  the  surface  temperature  is  close  to 
freezing  as  it  was  over  a  part  of  their  prob- 
able track,  any  precipitation  at  moderate  al- 
titudes is  apt  to  be  encountered  in  the  form 
of  sleet  or  snow.  A  plane  flying  through 
such  areas  is  rapidly  coated  with  frozen  pre- 
cipitation and  soon  becomes  loaded  down  to 
a  point  where  it  cannot  remain  in  the  air. 

The  experiences  of  all  aviators  who  flew 
over  the  Atlantic  subsequent  to  this  flight 
seem  to  strengthen  the  idea  that  the  White 
Bird  was  forced  down  by  the  weight  of  caked 
ice  on  her  wings  and  fuselage  for,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  flew  later  in  the  year  when 
temperatures  were  generally  milder,  Lind- 
bergh, Ghamberlin  and  Byrd  all  encountered 
freezing  temperatures  in  the  upper  air. 

Their  best  chance  of  survival,  considering 
the  known  courage  and  resourcefulness  of 
Nungesser  and  Coli,  the  one  on  which  the 
last  faint  hope  was  based,  was  that  Nunges- 
ser made  a  safe  landing  in  one  of  the  many 
lakes  which  dot  the  interior  of  Labrador. 
Had  this  been  true,  weeks  or  even  months 
might  have  passed  before  they  would  have 
been  able  to  make  their  way  to  civiliza- 
tion. Little  hope  is  now  held  out  for  their 
safety. 

The  lessons  that  this  flight  demonstrates 
are : 

First,  it  is  at  present  dangerous  for  trans- 
oceanic planes  to  fly  near  centers  of  depres- 
sions, particularly  when  such  centers  are  ac- 
companied by  temperatures  close  to  freez- 
ing ;  and  second,  the  extreme  importance  of 
detailed  weather  information  collated  in  a 
form  designed  to  fit  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  airman ;  and  third,  the  danger  of  low 
visibility  conditions  due  to  centers  of  atmos- 
pheric depression  close  to  the  point  where  a 
landfall  is  to  be  made,  particularly  when  the 
landfall  occurs  during  darkness. 

Lindbergh's  Flight 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the 
weather  map  of  the  North  Atlantic,  during 
the  time  Lindbergh  was  making  his  flight, 
was  an  elongated  area  of  high  pressure 
stretching  almost  completely  across  the  ocean. 
This  insured  him  generally  clear  weather 
with  good  visibility  conditions.  Its  position 
with  reference  to  the  track  of  the  flight  was 
such  that  he  encountered  over  the  ocean  only 
tail  winds  which  increased  considerably  his 
speed  over  the  surface. 


Map  showing  the  long  high  pressure  area  during  Lindbergh's  flight. 


The  two  areas  of  depression,  one  near 
Labrador  and  the  other  near  Great  Britain, 
were  unfavorable  factors,  but  generally 
speaking  the  weather  conditions  were  excel- 
lent and  the  winds  most  favorable.  Only 
the  one  near  Labrador  affected  his  flight  un- 
favorably. This  unfavorable  influence  was 
manifested,  first,  by  head  winds  from  New 
York  to  Cape  Breton  Island  and,  second,  by 
the  area  of  sleet  through  which  he  passed 
shortly  after  leaving  Newfoundland  and 
while  in  the  southeastern  quadrant  of  the 
low  pressure  area. 

The  European  depression,  during  his 
flight,  moved  southeasterly  very  accommo- 
datingly and,  instead  of  menacing  him  with 
bad  weather,  actually  aided  him  by  affording 
strong  tail  winds.  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
say  that  the  elements,  angered  by  his  audac- 
ity, at  first  conspired  to  defeat  him  and  were 
then  so  impressed  by  his  courage  and  skill 
that  they  decided  to  follow  General  Forrest's 
motto,  "If  you  can't  lick  'em,  jine  'em." 

From  press  accounts  the  public  is  familiar 
with  the  actual  progress  he  made,  but  a  study 
of  the  winds  that  affected  his  speed  is  of 
great  interest.  From  New  York  to  Cape 
Breton  Island  a  head  wind  cut  down  his 
speed  over  the  surface.  At  that  point,  it 
shifted  approximately  180  degrees  and  in- 
creased his  speed  over  the  ground  by  approxi- 
mately thirty-five  statute  miles  per  hour. 
No  better  illustration  can  be  afforded  of  the 
necessity,  in  long-distance  flying,  of  accept- 
ing a  minor  and  local  disadvantage  to  take 
advantage  of  a  generally  favorable  condi- 
tion, than  this  shift  from  a  head  to  a  tail 
wind.  From  Cape  Breton  his  track  was 
close  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  large  high 
pressure  area  and  the  winds  were  almost  di- 
rectly on  his  tail.  As  he  approached  Europe, 
the  winds  continued  to  assist  his  progress 
and  intensified  in  force  until,  at  times,  the 
speed  of  his  plane  was  increased  by  as  much 
as  forty  miles  an  hour. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  demonstrated 
by  Lindbergh's  lone  flight  was  the  fact  that 


conditions  aloft  are  sometimes  unfavorable 
in  isolated  spots  when  the  surface  weather 
map  indicates  nothing  but  excellent  condi- 
tions. This  emphasizes  the  necessity  to  avi- 
ators of  weather  information  concerning  the 
upper  air,  particularly  where  the  tracks  of 
the  flight  approach  the  arctic  regions. 
Chamberlin's  Flight 
Almost  as  soon  after  Lindbergh's  flight  as 
was  possible  for  meteorological  conditions 
to  reproduce  the  favorable  conditions  that 
obtained  on  May  21-22,  they  did  so,  and 
Clarence  D.  Chamberlin  with  a  passenger 
took  off.  Not  only  was  a  high  of  great 
magnitude  advantageously  reaching  across 
the  entire  North  Atlantic,  but  its  eastern  and 
western  limits  overlapped  considerably  the 
land  on  each  side.  Two  similar  areas  of 
depression,  one  near  Labrador  and  one 
near  Great  Britain,  were  present  but  w-ith 
this  difference — the  Labrador  low  was 
further  to  the  north  than  during  the  pre- 
vious flight  and  consequently  further  away 
irorn  the  track  of  the  flight.  In  this 
position  not  only  was  the  threat  of  low- 
visibility  and  precipitation  less  imminent, 
but  also  the  winds  along  the  first  third  of 
the  flight  were  more  favorable  in  direction 
than  they  were  for  Lindbergh. 

Chamberlin  experienced  the  same  shift 
from  a  head  to  a  tail  wind  as  his  predecessor, 
but  the  shift  occurred  near  Cape  Sable  in- 
stead of  at  Cape  Breton  Island.  This  meant 
that  he  bucked  head  winds  two  hours  less 
which  gave  him  two  hours  longer  with 
favorable  winds.  Had  both  Chamberlin 
and  Lindbergh  been  competing  in  identical 
planes  with  the  same  fuel  capacity,  this 
difference  in  wind  conditions  would  have  en- 
abled Chamberlin  to  fly  about  100  miles 
further  than  Lindbergh  could  have  flown. 

While  passing  through  the  southeastern 
quadrant  of  the  Labrador  low,  Chamber- 
lin encountered  a  little  bad  weather  with 
some  sleet  but"  compared  with  Lindbergh's 
dose  it  was  very  mild,  due  to  the  fact  that 
while   Lindbergh   flew   as   high  as  10,000 
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feet,  Chamberlin  kept  close  to  the  surface. 
While  the  surface  temperatures  in  Cham- 
berlin's  case  were  lower  over  this  leg  than 
those  which  Lindbergh  experienced,  Cham- 
berlin by  flying  low  escaped  a  lot  of  the 
sleet  that  so  nearly  caused  Lindbergh  to 
turn  back. 

All  across  the  Atlantic  conditions  were 
ideal — weather  clear  and  The  winds  highly 
favorable,  though  east  of  the  thirty-fifth  me- 
ridian they  were  not  as  strong  as  on  the  pre- 
vious flight.  This  factor,  and  in  addition  the 
slower  speed  of  the  Columbia,  accounts  par- 
tially for  Chamberlin's  slower  time  over 
the  ocean. 

But  while  weather  conditions  were  very 
favorable  other  factors  hindered — the  most 
important  being,  according  to  Chamberlin, 
compass  trouble.  This,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  probably  steering  a  course  to  the  south- 
ward to  the  great  circle  track  to  his  destin 
ation,  caused  him  to  sight  and  pass  over  the 
Maurctania  in  about  Long.  13°30'  W.,  Lat. 
47°  N.  When  he  passed  over  the  Maurc- 
tania he  flew  low  enough  to  recognize  that 
ship. 

It  is  understood  that  at  this  time  he  was 
uncertain  as  to  his  exact  position.  He  had 
a  copy  of  a  New  York  newspaper  of  the 
previous  day,  giving  a  chart  which  showed 
the  approximate  position  of  various  ocean 
liners  crossing  the  Atlantic.  By  means  of 
this  chart,  he  was  able  to  correct  his  course 
■by  heading  for  the  southwestern  end  of 
England. 

This  navigational  procedure,  while  highly 
ingenious  and  for  which  he  deserves  great 
credit  considering  the  circumstances,  is  not 
one  to  be  recommended  for  general  use.  As 
he  proceeded  along  his  route  during  the 
night  of  June  5,  passing  over  southern  Eng- 
land and  the  coast  of  France,  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  good  weather  area  and  ran  into 
a  little  less  favorable  condition  than  he 
experienced  over  the  ocean,  due  to  lower 
visibility  and  a  little  rain.  During  this 
period  of  darkness,  he  was  hindered  in 
recognizing  points  over  which  he  was  passing 
and  was  prevented  from  reaching  Berlin. 
His  landing  at  Eisleben,  Germany,  due  to 
exhaustion  of  fuel,  was  made  under  these 
adverse  circumstances. 

Chamberlin's  inability  to  reach  his  exact 


destination,  due  to  the  lessening  of  cruising 
radius  of  his  plane  by  the  lack  of  adherence 
to  the  desired  course  over  the  ocean,  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  for  navigation  on 
flights  of  this  description.  In  addition,  his 
flight  demonstrates  that  it  is  dangerous  in 
aircraft  to  place  entire  dependence  on  one 
compass  or  one  type  of  compass. 

Byrd's  Flight 

The  weather  map  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  during  the  time  Byrd  and  his  three 
companions  were  crossing  is  almost  exactly 
like  a  reflection  in  a  mirror  of  the  map  that 
obtained  during  Nungesser's  attempt.  Out- 
side of  the  fact  that  the  directions  are  re- 
versed, a  description  of  the  weather  for 
the  one  fits  the  other  almost  exactly.  Of 
course,  Byrd's  landfall  was  made  on  a 
well-known  inhabited  shore,  and  Nun- 
gesser's on  bleak  Labrador  (assumption)  ; 
the  temperatures  experienced  by  Byrd  milder 
than  those  which  Nungesser  probably  en- 
countered, and  the  depression  through  which 
Nungesser  passed  covered  a  greater  area. 
But  these  differences,  while  they  influenced 
strongly  the  survival  of  the  one  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  other,  are,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  minor  ones. 

The  general  characteristic  of  the  weather 
map  for  both  flights  was  an  area  of  high 
atmospheric  pressure,  covering  the  first  part 
of  the  flight,  and  an  area  of  atmospheric 
depression  near  the  two  destinations.  In 
each  case  the  axis  of  the  high  runs  approx- 
imately north  and  south,  and  not  across  the 
ocean  as  was  the  case  in  the  flights  of  Lind- 
bergh and  Chamberlin,  resulting  in  strong 
cross  winds  for  both  Nungesser  and  Byrd. 

Both  Byrd  and  Nungesser  ran  into  areas 
of  low  visibility  almost  simultaneously  with 
a  shift  in  the  wind  force,  and  in  Byrd's 
case,  a  change  in  direction  in  addition.  In 
each  case  celestial  navigation  became  im- 
possible and  dead  reckoning  of  any  accuracy 
equally  so. 

Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  known  nav- 
igational ability  of  Byrd,  his  plane  deviated 
from  the  desired  track.  Commander  Byrd's 
account  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered 
give  us  some  faint  idea  of  what  Nungesser 
and  Coli  experienced.  For  example,  for 
the  rain,  fog  and  mist  encountered  by  Byrd 
over    France,   substitute   snow,    sleet,  fog, 


Ideal  weather  conditions  which  prevailed  during  Chamberlin's  flight. 


f  reezing  temperatures  and  the  more  rugged 
and  desolate  terrain  of  Labrador,  and  you 
have  a  true  picture  of  the  odds  against 
the  heroic  Frenchmen. 

However,  Byrd  passed  through  a  center 
of  atmospheric  depression  more  intense  than 
that  encountered  toy  any  of  the  other  aviators. 
This  low,  which  was  centered  almost  directly 
over  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  was 
associated  with  heavy  rain,  very  poor  vis- 
ibility and  strong  shifting  winds.  In  fact,  the 
America  was  the  only  transatlantic  plane 
which  passed  through  the  very  center  of  a 
storm-  and  survived. 

Conclusions 

A  discussion  of  the  present  feasibility  of 
regular  transatlantic  flying  is  out  of  place 
in  this  article  but  certain  sets  of  pertinent 
facts  may  be  collected  from  these  flight 
analyses.    These  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  great  importance  of  weather  in- 
formation ; 

2.  The  scarcity  of  good  weather  over  the 
transatlantic  flight  routes ; 

3.  The  paucity  of  weather  reports  from 

ships ; 

4.  The  great  value  of  aerial  navigation  on 
such  flights ; 

5.  The  necessity  for  information  con- 
cerning movement  of  the  upper  air; 

6.  The  obvious  value  of  radio;  and 

7.  The  effects  of  surface  temperatures 
near  freezing. 

Volumes  might  be  written  discussing  each 
of  these  points  tout  only  a  brief  dissertation 
of  each  is  possible  here. 

In  the  first  place,  considering  the  present 
state  of  development  of  aviation,  the  weather 
along  the  proposed  route  is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  long-distance  aviators.  Wind 
conditions  vary  so  greatly  over  the  North 
Atlantic  that,  with  the  extra  fuel  that  can 
be  carried  on  the  planes  of  to-day,  the 
margin  of  safety  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
easily  wiped  out  by  unfavorable  winds. 
Storm  centers  cannot  be  entered  with  im- 
punity nor  are  low  visibility  conditions 
overcome  without  great  difficulty.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for 
the  present,  the  weather  and  weather  infor- 
mation on  a  transatlantic  flight  form  the 
primary  consideration. 

While  weather  conditions  over  some 
oceanic  routes  are  almost  uniformly  fav- 
orable, over  the  North  Atlantic  the  aerial 
routes  are  not  so  favored.  The  five  months, 
from  May  to  October,  are  generally  the  most 
favorable,  but  this  year,  between  May  1  and 
July  IS,  conditions  have  been  favorable  for 
an  eastward  flight  across  the  Atlantic  on 
only  four  occasions  and  for  a  westward 
flight  but  once.  To  demonstrate  how  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  these  days  let  us  list 
them. 

The  most  favorable  day  of  all  that  was 
available  for  transatlantic  flight  was  the 
day  utilized  by  Chamberlin  and  Acosta  to 
establish  a  new  world  record  for  sustained 
flight  (over  Long  Island). 

The  next  most  favorable  day,  with  regard 
to  good  weather  and  high  visibility  but 
second  with  respect  to  the  help  afforded  by 
favorable  winds,  was  June  4-5,  when  Cham- 
berlin made  his  flight  to  Germany. 

The  day  which  ranked  next,  with  respect 
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to  absence  of  bad  weather  but  which  afforded 
greater  help  from  tail  winds,  was  May  21. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  this  was 
the  date  of  Lindbergh's  flight. 

The  least  favorable  day  of  all,  both  with 
respect  to  weather  conditions  and  aid  from 
wind  direction  and  force  on  which  a  trans- 
atlantic flight  might  be  considered  even 
possible  from  the  weatherman's  standpoint, 
was  June  30-July  1,  when  Byrd  was  in  the 
air. 

For  a  westward  flight,  while  the  day  of 
Chamberlin's  flight  might  have  been  utilized 
for  the  westward  hop  had  a  plane  of  4,500 
statute  miles  radius  been  available,  only 
May  4-5,  when  Nungesser  and  Coli  were 
undertaking  their  ill-fated  attempt,  could 
be  considered  at  all  favorable.  In  fact,  while 
a  storm  center  was  located  on  the  route, 
the  weather  conditions  were  more  favorable, 
as  a  whole,  for  the  westward  flight  than  they 
had  been  for  ten  years.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Charles 
Mitchell,  forecaster  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
in  Washington. 

So  with  only  five  days  of  favorable  weather 
during  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  months, 
good  flying  weather  over  the  Nerth  Atlantic 
is  at  a  distinct  premium. 

In  addition,  all  of  the  flyers  labored 
under  the  difficulty  of  incomplete  weather 
information.  In  spite  of  the  publicity  given 
the  several  flights  and  efforts  made  by 
various  agencies,  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  ships  en  route  on  the  days  in  question 
gave  weather  information  in  time  to  be  of- 
value. 

From  a  naval  standpoint  the  two  remain- 
ing points  are  the  most  important.  The  first 
is  the  value  and  necessity  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. To  the  laypaan  and  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  aviation  world  aerial  navigation  means 
dead  reckoning.  Even  the  few  that  know 
astronomical  observations  are  possible  be- 
lieve that  the  flights  of  Lindbergh  and  Cham- 
berlin  demonstrate  that  such  observations 
are  not  essential. 

And  the  direct  opposite  of  this  belief  is 


•the  truth.  For  example,  take  Lindbergh's 
flight.  He  had  no  navigational  equipment 
other  than  compasses  and  a  chart  showing 
the  courses  to  be  steered.  The  winds  he  en- 
countered blew  almost  directly  parallel  to  his 
courses.  While  on  the  first  leg  of  his  flight 
he  encountered  a  small  southeasterly  drift, 
this  was  compensated  for  by  a  northerly  drift 
he  encountered  over  the  ocean.  Therefore 
the  only  factor  tending  to  make  him  deviate 
from  his  track  was  his  steering  error.  Col- 
onel Lindbergh  is  a  superb  flyer,  trained  m 
the  hard  school  of  the  air  mail  pilot.  Con- 
sequently his  steering  error  was  practically 
nil  and  his  landfall  was  only  three  miles 
from  the  desired  point. 

Chamberlin,  without  navigational  equip- 
ment and  while  probably  almost  as  expert  a 
pilot  as  Lindbergh,  was  about  450  miles 
south  of  the  great  circle  course  to  Berlin 
when  he  sighted  the  Maurctania  and  was 
able  to  check  his  position  by  consulting  a 
newspaper  chart  giving  the  approximate  po- 
sition of  the  ocean  liners  the  preceding  day. 
This  undoubtedly  was  due  to  the  failure  of 
his  compasses  to  function  to  his  •  satisfaction 
and  to  other  factors. 

Had  Lindbergh  encountered  the  cross 
winds  that  Byrd  did,  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 


would  have  been  blown  off  her  course  as  far 
as  was  the  Columbia  in  spite  of  the  perfect 
piloting  of  the  man  controlling  her  destinies. 
And  had  Chamberlin  encountered  the  poor 
visibility  conditions  that  hindered  Byrd  and 
been  unable  to  sight  the  Maurctania,  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  his  courageous  flight  would 
have  ended  in  disaster. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  many  ser- 
vices that  aviation  owes  to  Charles  Lincfbergh 
was  the  warning  he  issued  to  the  aviation 
world  in  general,  and  to  the  many  flyers 
about  to  attempt  a  flight  to  Hawaii  in  par- 
ticular, that  transoceanic  flights,  and  more 
particularly  the  Hawaiian  flight,  should  not 
be  attempted  without  a  skilled  navigator  alid 
complete  navigational  equipment,  by  which, 
of  course,  he  meant  astronomical  observa- 
tions. 

As  an  important  aid  to  aerial  navigation, 
information  concerning  the  movement  of  the 
upper  air  would  be  of  great  value.  The  ob- 
servations of  wind  velocity  and  direction  at 
various  flying  altitudes  should  be  collected 
and  published  in  the  form  of  pilot  charts, 
similar  to  the  pilot  charts  showing  surface 
wind  conditions  and  other  information  now 
published  by  the  Hydrographic  Office.  Un- 
fortunately, the  information  essential  to  the 
compilation  of  such  charts  is  almost  totally 
lacking,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  such  in- 
formation becoming  available  for  some  years. 
In  all  probability  international  cooperation 
will  be  necessary  for  the  successful  under- 
taking of  this  project. 

These  factors,  which  cover  only  the  navi- 
gation and  weather  features  of  transoceanic 
flying,  indicate  clearly  that  the  problem  is  by 
no  means  solved ;  but  the  authors  feel  that 
within  fifteen  years,  an  aerial  route  across 
the  North  Atlantic  will  be  regularly  trav- 
eled. If  the  route  is  not  a  non-stop  one 
along  the  great  circle  course,  it  probably  will 
be  from  New  England  or  Canada  to  the 
Azores  and  thence  to  Europe  for  the  east- 
ward flight,  and  from  Europe  to  the  Azores 
and  thence  to  some  point  in  the  southern 
United  States  for  the  western  flight. 

In  addition,  the  prediction  is  hazarded  that 
the  planes,  operating  on  these  routes  will  be 
capable  of  arising  from  and  alighting  on  the 
water.  While  the  exigencies  of  war  some- 
times require  a  sacrifice  of  safety  for  a  gain 
in  performance,  no  such  necessity  exists  in 
time  of  peace  or  for  passenger-carrying 
planes. 


Bertaud  and  Hill  faced  a  low  pressure  area  soon  after  leaving  land. 
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AIR  PASSENGER  SERVICE  REALLY  IN  SIGHT 

THE  Guggenheim  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Aeronautics  in  America  again  has  demonstrated 
that  it  proposes  really  to  carry  out,  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  and  efficient  manner,  the  work  suggested  by  its 
title.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  recently  has  de- 
cided to  finance  the  Western  Air  Express,  so  that  it  may 
equip  a  model  passenger  airway  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  with  the  most  modern  aerial  passenger- 
carrying  equipment  with  which  to  carry  on  the  splendid 
effort  which  already,  without  outside  assistance,  it  has  be- 
gun, and  make  of  its  resultant  enterprise  an  American 
model  airway  competent  to  be  an  object  lesson,  helpful 
to  all  others  having  in  mind  similar  enterprises. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  just  why  the  Guggenheims  se- 
lected this  special  organization  as  that  which  should  be 
helped  financially  at  this  particular  time.  Working  with 
less  capital  than  it  has  needed,  and  therefore  unable  to  equip 
itself  in  the  most  desirable  way,  it  already  has  flown  a 
regular  passenger  service  and  paid  out  of  its  earnings  a 
dividend  of  two  per  cent. 

The  dominating  personnel  of  Western  Air  Express,  Har- 
ris Hanshue  and  James  Woolley,  are  precisely  the  right 
sort  to  operate  an  American  Model  Airway. 

Early  next  year  passenger  flights  will  be  established  on 
a  three-hour  daylight  schedule  over  a  route  approved  for 
passenger  transport  by  the  Aeronautical  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

American  railways  never  could  have  developed  to  ef- 
fective efficiency  without  equipment  loans.  Now  that  a 
source  for  such  loans,  rightly  managed  and  properly  con- 
servative, exists  to  help  commercial  aeronautics  in  the 
United  States,  rapid  development  of  air  transport  may  be 
regarded  as  a  certain  thing. 

The  value  of  the  lessons  which  this  model  air  service 
for  passengers  will  be  to  the  cause  of  commercial  flying 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all  aspects  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Doubtless  this  episode  will  be  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  establishment  here  of  commer- 
cial flying  enterprises  able  to  get  on  without  Government 
subsidy — a  form  of  assistance  which  many  experts  believe 
will  be  soon  or  late  a  great  handicap  to  European  air  pas- 
senger carrying  lines. 

Again  we  doff  our  chapeau  to  the  Guggenheims ! 


AN  APOLOGY  TO  HON.  F.  TRUBEE  DAVISON 

PUBLICATIONS  are  supposed  to  have  no  soul.  We 
are  a  publication,  but  we  have  a  soul.  Open  confes- 
sion is  good  for  all  souls.  Hark  ye — we  hereby  confess 
a  grievous  fault — confess,  bow  and  apologize. 

In  the  February  issue  of  Aero  Digest  we  stated  that  the 
Hon.  Trubee  Davison  had  declared  the  Reserve  fliers  had 
enough  money  for  training.  Everybody  knows  they  haven't 
enough,  or  anywhere  near  enough,  and  many  honest  and 
admiring  minds  were  startled  by  the  news  that  Trubee 
Davison,  who  ought  to  know,  should  say  so  utterly  mis- 


taken a  thing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  never  said  it.  What  he  said 
was  that  the  Army  fliers  had  enough. 

We  are  glad  to  make  this  correction.  Few  among  those 
interested  in  American  aviation  deserve  more  credit  than 
is  due  to  Trubee  Davison.  When  we  made  the  statement 
which  we  made,  and  fired  a  shot  at  him,  we  of  course 
believed  the  facts  were  as  we  stated.  Finding  that  we  were 
mistaken  we  are  delighted.  Trubee  Davison  should  and 
we  believe  will  be  definitely  a  constructive  force  in  Amer- 
ica's aviation  thought  and  achievement. 


TRAIN  YOUR  CONGRESSMEN  NOW 

IN  Paris  the  American  Legion  declared  for  a  Department 
of  National  Defense.  We  have  been  declaring  for  that 
ever  since  the  World  War  proved  its  necessity — it  will 
eliminate  waste  and  dual  effort.  We  believe  that  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  in  the  House  will  vote  for  it.  It  is  es- 
sential that  everybody  interested  in  this  subject  so  vital 
to  the  safety  of  America  should  begin  now  to  convince 
his  Congressman  that  votes  depend  on  proper  action  in  this 
matter.  And  get  your  friends  to  help  you  argue.  Argue 
now,  before  Congress  gets  into  session  and  the  minds  of 
members  are  diverted  from  real  matters  to  the  clamor  of 
the  selfish  lobbyists  and  log-rollers. 


UNCLE  SAM  LOOKS  CHEAP 

YES,  brethren,  this  is  the  year  during  which  Uncle 
Sam  and  America's  air  effort  and  genius  were  held 
up  for  the  world  to  see  in  the  guise  of  thirty  cents.  This 
nation,  with  a  vast  surplus  and  an  income  so  great  that  we 
are  considering  reduction  of  taxation  all  along  the  line,  did 
not  have  an  entry  in  the  Schneider  Trophy  Race,  held  re- 
cently at  Venice,  and  greatest  of  all  aeronautical  contests. 

There  was  something  rather  tragic  in  our  absence  from 
this  race — the  tragedy  of  darnfoolishness.  Uncle  Sam 
lost  the  trophy  to  Italy  last  year  and  this  year  England 
took  it  away  from  Mussolini's  racing  ace,  who  was  forced 
out  of  the  race  by  mechanical  difficulties. 

And  we  did  not  compete  because  we  would  not  spend 
the  money.  Italy  got  the  cup  last  year  because  our  pilot 
bad  a  plane  manufactured  in  1925. 

In  twelve  months  plane  design  and  speed  possibilities 
change  materially — but  Uncle  Sam,  poor  thing,  could  not 
afford  a  new  and  up-to-date  machine. 

If  last  year  and  this  year  we  had  had  a  Department  of 
National  Defense,  and  in  that  Department  a  secretary  for 
aeronautics,  we  would  have  had  a  winning  plane  in  1926 
and  for  the  races  this  year  at  Venice  an  entry  befitting  the 
United  States. 

What  our  Government  felt  too  poor  or  was  too  stupid 
even  to  attend  to  very  nearly  was  accomplished  by  a  patri- 
otic individual  flier  after  he  found  out  the  incredibly  stupid 
official  state  of  mind.  Al  Williams,  one  of  the  Navy's 
best  fliers,  realizing  the  impossibility  of  naval  representa- 
tion in  1927,  collected  from  private  individuals  capital  suf- 
ficient for  the  building  of  a  plane,  and  it  must  be  said  to 
the  credit  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  that  with  or  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  naval  heads,  every  possible  aid, 
by  the  grace  of  Admiral  Moffett,  was  given  to  Williams 
by  the  Bureau's  personnel.  The  task  was  hopeless.  Not 
even  night  and  day  work  could  have  completed  Williams' 
job  in  time  to  get  it  to  Venice  for  the  contest. 

What  a  comment  on  American  intelligence  as  evidenced 
in  our  Naval  Department !  Not  to  support  an  effort  vital 
to  the  development  of  that  new  science  which  must  lie  our 
mainstay  in  the  next  war ! 
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A  NOD  AND  A  WINK 


JUST  a  thought  for  those  hrave 
spirits  who  are  contemplating  some 
already  accomplished  ocean  flight : 
Columbus  was  the  first  man  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  from  Europe  to  America. 
But  who  was  the  second  man?  The 
world  has  forgotten  him. 

Naturally.  The  world  sits  up  and 
stares  in  amazement  and  admiration  at 
the  pioneer  who  essays  some  danger- 
ous feat  never  before  accomplished  by 
man.  It  merely  glances  at  the  one 
who  follows  and  imitates  him.  And 
at  the  long  procession  of  followers 
the  world  merely  yawns. 

And  why  not?  What  new  achieve- 
ment has  been  demonstrated?  What 
has  been  added  to  the  world's  store  of 
accomplishment  ?   Absolutely  nothing ! 

THIS  year's  toll  of  transoceanic  flying  stands  at  twenty 
lost  at  sea  and  five  killed  in  preparations  for  the  flights 
in  overloaded  planes.  Thirteen  pilots,  navigators,  and  pas- 
sengers died  in  the  Atlantic,  seven  in  the  Pacific,  and  five 
before  starting. 

Nine  people  in  four  planes  crossed  the  Atlantic  this 
year.  Eight  people  crossed  the  Pacific  from  our  coast 
to  Hawaii. 

That  sums  up  the  achievement  and  the  cost  in  human 
life.    Seventeen  were  successful.    Twenty-five  died. 

If  those  figures  prove  anything,  they  prove  that  crossing 
oceans  in  landplanes — especially  single-engined  landplanes 
— is  nothing  but  a  stunt.  A  very  courageous  and  even 
glonous  stunt,  of  course.    But  still — a  stunt. 

However,  Wright's  first  flight  was  a  stunt;  so  was 
Bleriot's  crossing  of  the  English  Channel ;  so  was  the  first 
trip  of  Stephenson's  old  locomotive,  The  Rocket ;  so  was 
the  voyage  of  Columbus.  Stunts,  every  one  of  them,  and 
so  regarded  at  the  time.  But  no  one  will  question  the  fact 
that  these  stunts  led  to  something. 

So  will  these  ocean  stunts  lead  to  something,  but  not 
immediately,  and  certainly  not  by  the  continued  flying  of 
landplanes  across  and  into  oceans.  As  a  pioneer  effort, 
yes.  As  a  continuous  vaudeville  performance,  no.  Blondin 
crossed  Niagara  Falls  on  a  tight-rope ;  but  most  of  us  pre- 
fer to  stick  to  the  Suspension  Bridge. 

SHOULD  ocean  flights  be  prohibited  by  law?  Certainly 
not.  We  have  enough  prohibition  now,  and  too  many 
prohibitionists.  Let  aviation  work  out  its  own  destiny,  just 
as  all  humanity  is  working  out  its  destiny. 

Some  form  of  control  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, sensibly  and  sanely  administered  by  Wm.  P.  Mac- 
Cracken,  Jr.  and  his  staff  of  capable  assistants,  would  be  of 
benefit,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  preventing  inefficient  pilots 
and  semi-navigators  from  committing  suicide  in  hopeless 
equipment.    But  prohibition — ?  No. 

Let  those  fly  who  will.  The  courage  they  display  is  an 
inspiration  to  the  mass  of  humanity,  who  are  by  nature 
timid  and  fearful,  greatly  in  need  of  inspiration. 

I  would  say  anything  I  could  to  discourage  a  friend 
from  making  what  I  considered  a  foolish  and  useless  flight. 
1  would  do  nothing,  and  I  would  pass  no  law,  to  prevent 
him  making  that  flight  if  he  wanted  to  make  it.  He  might 
achieve  fome  remit  that  I  could  not  foresee. 


THERE  have  been  three  sane  and 
worth-while  flights  across  the 
At'antic  and  part  of  the  Pacific  which 
led  me  to  believe  that  transoceanic  air- 
lines would  some  day  be  a  reality. 
Thev  are  the  flights  of  Commander 
Rodgers,  Commander  de  Pinedo,  and 
Commander  Read  and  Lieutenant 
Hinton  in  large  flying  boats.  That 
was  equipment  suited  not  only  to  ocean 
flying  but  also  to  ocean  alighting, 
which  at-  this  stage  of  aeronautical 
progress  still  may  be  a  necessity.  And 
when  that  necessity  arises — as  it  did 
arise  on  two  of  those  occasions — the 
crews  have  an  excellent  chance  of  sur- 
viving, as  they  proved. 

The  comparative  safety  of  those 
flights  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me.  And  that  impression  has  not  been  added  to  or  lessened 
by  any  flight  made  since  in  landplanes.  I  see  no  connec- 
tion in  any  sensible  mind  between  landplanes  and  oceans, 
or  flying  boats  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  boat  belongs 
in  the  water ;  an  automobile  on  the  road.  An  air  vehicle 
belongs  not  only  in  the  air.  but  also  on  the  earth  or  the 
water  on  which  it  eventually  will  have  to  alight.  It  should 
'be  suited  to  the  elements  on  which  it  has  to  alight,  whether 
they  are  solid  or  liquid.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
fundamentals  have  been  lost  sight  of  for  the  moment. 

After  all,  what  are  we  seeking  now  to  prove  with  these 
ocean  flights  ?  Are  we  trying  to  prove  that  an  airline  can 
be  developed,  capable  of  transporting  people  and  goods 
across  the  ocean  in  safety?  If  so,  we  have  proved  con- 
clusively that  at  this  stage  of  development  they  cannot  be 
transported  safely,  and  that  we  must  await  further  de- 
velopments in  the  engineering  laboratories.  Or  are  we 
seeking  to  prove  that  flying  across  oceans  in  unsuitable 
equipment  is  a  daring  stunt,  having  no  value  except  as  a 
purveyor  of  sensation?  If  so,  we  have  proved  it;  we  need 
not  spend  any  more  lives  and  money  piling  up  additional 
proof. 

AMID  the  encircling  gloom  caused  by  the  failure  of 
several  ocean  flights,  there  comes  gliding  stealthily 
into  the  Press  one  Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who,  according  to  the  Associated  Press,  speaketh  as  fol- 
lows, in  mellifluous  tones,  the  while  shaking  his  head 
pensively : 

"Look  at  what  has  actually  happened  in  the  last  few 
weeks,"  quoth  he  somberly.  "No  one  has  recently  made 
the  crossing  from  Europe  or  England  to  this  side.  And 
the  planes  that  made  the  attempt  were  not  carrying  bombs. 
They  were  stripped  down  to  the  last  ounce  and  carried 
every  drop  of  gasoline  possible.  It  might  be  possible 
for  a  three-engine  plane  to  cross  and  drop  a  few  small 
bombs  on  some  city,  but  such  a  raid  would  be  ineffective 
from  a  strategic  viewpoint." 

Of  course  it  would  be  ineffective.  Who  in  the  world 
thinks  it  would  be  anything  else?  And  who,  outside  of 
Mr.  Wilbur  and  possibly  a  few  absolutely  fanatic  aviation 
enthusiasts,  even  imagines  that  any  nation  at  the  present 
day  would  despatch  from  Europe  or  from  the  Orient 
squadrons  of  airplanes  loaded  with  bombs  with  which  to  at- 
tack this  country.  Such  an  eventuality  is  impossible  to-day, 
and  probably  will  be  impossible  for  many  years  to  come. 


At  Plying  Lions,  Messrs. 
Wilbur  and  Levine,  Aimee 
McPherson,  Haunting  of  the 
Navy  by  Count  Zeppelin's 
Ghost,  and  other  Peculiar 
Manifestations  of  these 
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But  what  is  not  impossible  is  that  one,  two  or  even  three 
nations,  thoroughly  enraged  at  the  wealth  of  this  country 
and  the  poverty  of  some  of  the  others,  may  combine  their 
fleets  and  despatch  them  across  the  ocean,  carrying  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  fighting  and  bombing  planes 
which  they  will  release  by  catapult  when  they  are  near 
these  shores.  And  when  they  have  dropped  their  loads 
they  may  return  to  airplane  carriers — or  even  if  they  do 
not  return  they  will  have  accomplished  their  work  of  de- 
struction on  such  centers  of  population  as  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Pittsburgh,  or  Boston.  Probably 
they'll  spare  Washington.  If  I  were  an  enemy  I'd  let 
Washington  stand  as  is  and  consider  it  an  unconscious 
ally  so  long  as  Mr.  Wilbur  didn't  desert  the  place. 

Again,  it  isn't  impossible  that  some  powerful  nation 
should  enter  Mexico  or  Canada  and  work  from  there.  I'm 
not  an  alarmist ;  I'm  not  stating  that  it  is  a  probability. 
But  who  will  deny  that  it  is  a  possibility?  Off-hand, 
I  cannot  think  of  any  nation  that  would  not  be  welcome  in 
Mexico  right  now,  for  example,  if  they  landed  with  the 
glad  cry  that  they  were  going  to  swat  Uncle  Sam.  These 
are  painful  thoughts — but  they  are  not  unthinkable. 

You  six  readers  of  "this  column  may  have  noted  that 
never  once  have  I  advocated  the  scrapping  of  the  Navy. 
I  believe  in  the  Navy.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  National 
Defense,  and  will  be  needed  for  many  years  to  come  in  its 
present  form.  And  it  will  be  needed  for  very  many  more 
years  in  a  changed  form — which  I  think  will  be,  eventually, 
under  the  sea  and  over  the  sea,  but  not  on  the  sea. 

But  what  I  do  not  believe  in  is  the  control  of  aviation 
by  men  who  proclaim  in  published  press  despatches  that 
they  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  use  of  aircraft  in  war 
— which  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Curtis  D.  Wilbur  has  pro- 
claimed, as  quoted  above. 

But  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  even  a  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  knows  so  little  of  how  airplanes  would  be  used  by 
an  enemy  that  he  would  envisage  bombers  coming  all  the 
way  from  Europe  here,  when  they  would  naturally  and  in- 
evitably come  most  of  the  way  by  boat.  What  I  suspect  is 
that  Curtis  has  slyly  seized  upon  these  ocean  stunt  flights 
merely  as  a  prop  on  which  to  hang  some  of  that  well-known 
and  somewhat  cheesy  navy  propaganda. 

Think  what  we  could  have  said  when  all  those  destroyers 
ran  on  the  rocks  near  San  Diego. 

A SIR  GALAHAD  of  the  Air,  ever  ready  to  spring 
to  the  aid  of  beauty  in  distress,  has  been  discov- 
ered. His  reincarnated  spirit  has  been  lurking  unsus- 
pected, all  these  years,  within  the  manly  bosom  of  no  less 
a  personage  than  Mr.  Casey  Jones,  the  well-known  metal 
prop  salesman  of  Garden  City. 

The  gallant  Casey,  answering  the  wild,  despairing  shriek 
of  unwaved  Cleveland  beauties,  leaped  aloft  on  his  trusty 
aerial  steed,  and,  'booted  and  spurred — though  I  don't  know 
by  whom — dashed  frantically  to  Ohio  carrying  a  new  ma- 
chine for  plastering  permanent  waves  on  the  heads  of  the 
wilted  fair  ones. 

As  the  machine  was  also  to  be  exhibited  before  a  con- 
vention of  beauty  specialists,  the  flight  might  seem  to  smack 
somewhat  of  publicity.  But  perish  the  thought!  He  went 
"at  beauty's  call,  sweet  consolation  to  impart,  with  eye  en- 
raptured, madly  beating  heart — "  as  the  poet  hath  it.  What 
ho,  Sir  Casey!  Greetings! 

SPEAKING  of  publicity,  the  well  and  favorably  known 
busy  bee,  we  were  informed  in  childhood,  "improved 
each  shining  hour."  But  the  ubiquitous  press  agent  im- 
proves even  the  hours  that  don't  shine.    He  sits  up  all 


night,  with  a  fat  cigar  and  a  bottle  of  gin,  thinking  up  new 
stunts  to  catch  the  public  eye. 

The  latest  and  niftiest  idea  to  flash  upon  a  startled  world 
is  that  of  transporting  a  full-grown  roaring  African  lion 
in  a  non-stop  flight  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York.  Now, ' 
that's  just  like  something  they'd  think  of  out  in  Los  An- 
geles, isn't  it?  You  couldn't  imagine  anything  like  that 
getting  itself  thought  out  in  a  place  like  Boston,  where  the 
fog  numbs  the  intellect.  It  takes  climate  to  produce  an 
idea  like  that — and  movie  people  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Certainly,  it's  a  movie  stunt. 

But  the  idea  is  so  brilliantly  idiotic,  so  diverting  in  this 
sad  old  world  of  all  too  much  sanity,  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  idea  deserve  mention.  They  are  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  Co.  and  the  B.  F.  Mahoney  Aircraft  Corporation. 
My  delighted  thanks  to  them  for  thinking  up  things  to 
amuse  me — and  you.  Even  if  amusement  was  not  their 
sole  object — .for  of  course  it  wasn't.  Included  is  the  coldly 
sane  business  proposition  of  displaying  on  the  pages  of  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  country  a  picture  of  that  old  lion, 
which  is  the  trade-mark  of  the  Goldwyn  films.  Not  so 
bad,  eh  ?  And  there's  a  hint  there  for  ingenious  pilots  who 
can  think  of  good  publicity  ideas  connected  with  airplanes 
for  various  big  businesses. 

But  notice  how  cleverly  the  idea  is  put  across  to  the  kind 
of  minds  who  read  sensational  newspapers  and  visit  the 
movies  regularly. 

"Aviation  has  reached  a  point,"  says  Mr.  Mayer  in  a 
published  interview,  and  without  cracking  a  smile,  "a  point 
where  about  the  only  pioneering  left  to  be  done  is  wholly 
within  its  commercial  aspects.  The  transportation  of  ani- 
mals by  airplane  is  an  entirely  new  venture  in  commercial 
aviation,  and  our  success  in  this  venture  will  materially 
broaden  the  scope  of  this  field." 

I  should  say  so!  If  the  lion  enjoys  the  flight,  Ringling 
Brothers,  not  to  be  outdone,  probably  will  send  their  own 
menagerie  for  joy  rides,  just  for  the  pure  thrill  of  the 
thing.  The  elephants  will  take  off  in  Ford  three-motored 
transports,  while  Grover  Loening's  amphibian  should  be 
able  to  stagger  into  the  air  with  the  guinea-pigs,  and  Grav- 
er's spats,  if  it  has  a  long  enough  run.  Keeping  the  ele- 
phants quiet  will  be  merely  a  minor  problem  for  the  pilot, 
which  will  enable  him  to  devote  the  major  part  of  his 
time  dissuading  the  snakes  from  doing  slack-wire  acts  on 
the  control  cables. 

Al.  G.  Barnes,  old-time  circus  man  who  owns  the  lion, 
kept,  his  face  straight  while  he  recited  to  the  press :  "One 
of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  circus  is  that  of  transporta- 
tion. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  day  is  not 
very  far  distant  when  an  entire  circus  can  make  its  present 
twelve-hour  jump  in  an  hour  or  two." 

Of  course  it's  not  unreasonable  !  As  a  big  circus  requires 
only  100  of  the  largest-sized  railroad  cars  to  transport  it, 
and  as  it  only  weighs  about  6,000  tons,  a  few  Barling 
Bombers — say  about  2,500  or  so — could  move  it  with  ease. 
The  thing  is  simplicity  itself.  So,  fortunately,  is  the  read- 
ing public.  Ergo,  the  stunt  will  go  across  with  a  bang 
if  it's  handled  right. 

As  a  guide  to  aviation  people  selling  publicity  stunts, 
this  one  should  be  considered  as  a  Bible  to  be  reverently 
studied,  and  it  is  so  recommended.  Note  the  clever  linking 
up  with  pioneering  commercial  effort — which  will  get 
across  with  the  majority  of  readers  as  just  that.  They  even 
had  a  picture  of  the  lion  and  an  artist's  conception  of  how 
the  flying  lion  will  look  in  the  plane.  He  looks  to  be 
about  to  crash,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  he  is  in  an  open 
cage  arrangement  in  the  fuselage,  about  ten  feet  behind  the 
(Continued  on  page  410) 
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RADIO      •        IS      •     BETTER      ■     WITH      •     DRY      ■     BATTERY      •  POWER 


Recommended  Everywhere 
by  Heroes  of  the  Air 


Art  Goebel  in  recent  San  Francisco- 
Honolulu  flight 


/QURGESS  BATTERIES  are  popular  with 
IJ  those  engaged  in  flying.  For  in  this 
one  field,  above  all  else,  their  record  is 
unique. 

Commander  Byrd  used  them  in  his  recent 
flight  across  the  Atlantic  and,  earlier,  in  his 
North  Pole  expedition.  So  did  Art  Goebel 
in  his  adventuresome  trip  to  Hawaii.  And 
so  on,  the  list  continues  through  the 
triumphs  of  the  'round-the-world  flyers, 
of  MacMillan,  Wilkins  and  others. 

Accept  the  judgment  of  hundreds  of 
other  careful  flyers  and  buy  sturdy  Bur- 
gess Batteries.  You  will  recognize  them 
by  their  stripes — remember  them  by  their 
superior  service! 

Ask  Any  Radio  Engineer 

BURGESS  BATTERY  COMPANY 

General  Sales  Office:  CHICAGO 

Canadian  Factories  and  Offices: 
Niagara  Falls  and  Winnipeg 


The  American  'round-the-world  flyers 


Commander  Byrd  in  New  York-Paris 
flight;  also  over  North  Pole 


Captain  MacMillan  in  Arctic 


BURGESS  BATTER  IE 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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center  of  gravity.  But  that's  all  right,  as  gravity  plays  no 
part  in  this  flight.  The  animal's  mouth  is  open,  in  a  roar- 
ing position.  I  don't  blame  him.  If  I  was  in  that  position, 
I'd  roar  too. 

As  a  further  note  of  interest,  the  press  agent  affirmed 
that  they  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  pilot — "Wanted — an 
aviator,"  and  all  that.  Of  course,  anybody  would  fly  with 
the  lion  in  a  cage.  He'd  better  be  careful  not  to  crash  his 
passenger,  though.  Most  passengers  get  peeved  at  a  crash 
— and  I  sure  would  hate  to  have  a  peeved  lion  on  my  hands, 
and  the  cage  all  bust  open. 

I've  got  just  the  pilot  for  this  lion — Charles  Levine. 
Now,  there's  just  the  flying-partner  for  Levine — that  lion. 
It  would  be  kind  of  tough  on  the  lion,  but  perhaps  he's  a 
real  good  fighting  lion. 

SPEAKING  of  Levine.  it's  a  good  thing  he  didn't  fly 
back  alone.  He'd  probably  have  made  a  slow  trip  of 
it,  because  he'd  have  stopped  several  times  to  fight  with 
himself  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 

After  the  success  of  Lindbergh's  "We"  it  wouldn't  'be 
surprising  to  have  Charlie  write  "Us,"  the  Biography  of 
the  Battling  Bellanca.  It  would  be  chock  full  of  question 
marks.   And  no  answers. 

He  had  a  tough  time  over  in  France.  When  he  got 
there,  along  in  early  Summer,  he  said,  "Lafayette,  we're 
here!"  And  a  month  later  he  said,  "Lafayette,  we're  still 
here!"  And  a  month  or  so  ago  he  exclaimed,  "Lafayette 
I'm  damned  if  we  ain't  still  with  you!" 

The  Parisians  had  sort  of  soured  on  Charlie  by  that 
time — not  that  he  noticed  it.  He  isn't  very  noticing  that 
way.  But  everybody  over  here  noticed  it  and  wondered 
if  they  couldn't  snake  him  out  of  that,  or  chloroform  him, 
or  something. 

And  then  I'm  hanged  if  he  didn't  solve  the  problem 
by  taking  his  departure — also  the  Bellanca !  Well,  I  don't 
deny  1  kid  him ;  but  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him  for  that 
stunt.  I  always  doff  my  hat  to  Charles  Levine  for  his 
amazing  courage.  And  if  he'd  started  across  the  Atlantic 
alone  I'd  have  bet  on  his  getting  here — he  has  the  luck 
of  thirteen  niggers  carrying  rabbits'  feet  and  luck  charms. 
The  ethics  of  that  get-away  may  be  a  trifle  wobbly,  but  the 
courage  was  there.  His  first  solo  flight — and  he  went  to 
London  !  Talk  about  Lindbergh — !  Wait  until  Levine 
has  had  that  much  experience.  He'll  fly  around  the  world 
backward.  Without  a  compass.  Yes,  and  even  without  so 
much  as  a  ham  sandwich  aboard. 

Well,  Charlie  took  off  on  his  first  solo  and  went  up  in  the 
air  about  a  thousand  feet — which  was  less  than  half  the 
altitude  that  Drouhin  attained  when  he  heard  that  Levine 
and  the  Bellanca  were  done  gone — parti!  as  they  say  on  the 
boulevards.  Also  toot  szvcct !  if  I  still  have  a  feeble  grip 
on  my  French.  We  can  leave  Drouhin  there,  gnashing 
his  teeth  and  swearing  in  hissing  French  while  we  follow 
the  course  of  our  hero.  Charles  the  Worst,  of  the  Levine 
dynasty. 

The  flight  over  Paris  was  wobbly  but  interesting.  Char- 
lie could  look  down  and  see  all  the  American  tourists 
running  around,  shopping  and  getting  divorces  and  one 
thing  or  another;  and  sitting  before  the  boulevard  cafes 
talking  to  other  refugees  from  the  uplift  movement  in 
America. 

Once  he  lost  sound  of  the  various  American  accents 
in  Paris  he  just  kept  on  flying  until  he  ran  across  a  lot 
more  American  accents  coming  up — so  he  knew  he  must 
be  over  London.  They  were  especially  loud  above  one 
spot— the  Savoy  Bar,  the  ancestral  mansion  of  Elliott 
White  Springs.  Then  he  heard  a  kind  of  slopping  sound 
which  could  only  come  from  a  bunch  of  midAVest  school 


teachers  who  had  come  over  on  a  Cook's  Tour  to  eat 
ice-cream  in  Selfridge's.  So  that's  how  Charlie  knew 
he  was  over  London. 

The  Englishmen  meanwhile  were  preparing  a  reception 
for  their  visitor  at  Croyden.  They  had  an  ambulance 
and  a  fire-engine  and  correspondents  from  all  the  papers. 
They  looked  like  a  Democratic  Convention,  only  they 
weren't  quite  so  mixed  up  and  sort  of  hopeless  looking. 
They  were  waiting  to  collect  whatever  happened  to  be  left 
of  Charlie  and  the  Bellanca. 

Well,  as  soon  as  Charlie  saw  the  newspaper  men  milling 
around  down  there  he  felt  right  at  home  and  was  anxious 
as  anything  to  get  down  and  hand  them  an  earful.  So  he 
came  down  at  only  about  ninety  miles  an  hour,  while  the 
Bellanca  shuddered  in  every  bone  in  its  fuselage — and  I 
guess  Charlie  shuddered  in  every  bone  of  his  fuselage,  too. 
He  nearly  hit  a  hangar,  which  didn't  jar  him,  as  he's  used 
to  hitting  things,  from  stray  Americans  in  Paris  to  the 
wrong  note  in  speeches. 

The  airdrome  officials  sent  up  an  Avro  to  show  Charlie 
how  to  land.  But  with  Charlie  cavorting  around  there 
wasn't  any  room  up  there  for  more  than  one  plane.  That 
Avro  took  one  look,  and  landed.  It  scudded  out  of  the 
way  like  a  rabbit,  dashed  into  a  hangar,  and  closed  the 
doors  after  itself. 

Then  the  Bellanca  simply  took  things  into  its  own 
hands,  and  landed  Charlie.  He  went  right  across  the 
field  and  ran  into  two  Customs  regulations  and  all  the 
aerodrome  rules.  "I  think  I  need  a  shave,"  he  says  to 
the  astounded  officials.  "You've  just  had  one,"  they  mur- 
mured— "a  close  shave." 

The  Englishmen  were  tickled  to  death  with  Charlie  be- 
cause he'd  put  one  over  on  the  Frenchmen.  You  know, 
those  English  haven't  forgotten  the  time  they  had  with 
Napoleon,  the  Mussolini  of  1812,  so  whenever  anyone  does 
a  Frenchman  in  the  eye  it  isn't  the  custom  for  Englishmen 
to  go  around  crying  on  each  other's  shoulders.  They  have 
a  hard  time  keeping  a  straight  face.  So  they  liked  Charlie 
and  would  have  given  him  the  key  of  the  city,  only  Mayor 
Walker  had  just  collected  it.  By  the  vvay,  they  gave 
Walker  a  key  to  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  It  was  a  Yale  lock 
key  with  "Please  return"  on  it. 

Charlie's  coming  back,  I  hear,  to  start  an  ocean  airline. 
Large  planes  with  all  the  comforts  of  home,  including  a 
roped  enclosure  such  as  Tex  Rickard  displays  his  workers 
in,  so  Charlie  can  ride  and  fight  with  himself  all  the  way 
across. 

How  lucky  it  was  for  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah 
instead  of  Levine ! 

OUT  in  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma,  they  had  a  Terrapin 
Derby  on  Labor  Day.  Close  to  4,000  of  these  small 
land  turtles  took  part  in  the  races.  The  procedure  of  a 
good  turtle  race  is  to  put  the  racers  in  a  small  wire  en- 
closure in  the  center  of  a  circle.  The  wire  barrier  is 
lifted,  and  away  rush  the  infuriated  turtles,  at  a  good  fast 
clip  of  well  over  a  mile  a  day.  The  first  one  to  reach  the 
outer  circle,  75  feet  away,  wins  the  prize — an  earthworm 
seasoned  with  Gulden's  Mustard,  Worcester  Sauce,  or 
what  have  you  ? 

This  turtle  race  was  got  up  by  a  patriot  in  the  vain 
hope  that  it  would  induce  a  sporting  spirit  in  the  Navy. 
The  patriot  figured  that  if  once  they  got  all  excited  over 
the  turtle  race,  they'd  maybe  go  in  for  seaplane  racing 
on  a  small  scale  and  send  something  over  to  grab  that 
Schneider  Cup.  So  an  important  admiral  was  invited  to 
attend  the  race  and  give  his  sport  complex  an  airing. 

Well,  it  was  a  good  plan,  but  it  didn't  work.    The  day 
(Continued  on  pnyc  486) 
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NATUR  ALINE 

THE  SUPER 
AVIATION  FUEL 

A  fuel  of  concentrated  volatility  ...  in- 
stantly responsive  .  .  .  quick  starting  .  .  . 
built  for  high  compression  aviation  motors  of 
modern  design. 

Exhaustive  laboratory  and  flight  tests  on 
practically  every  type  of  motor  have  demon- 
strated that  modern  motors  require  more  than 
ordinary  gasoline  can  give  in  power,  smooth, 
even  firing  and  high  anti-knock  qualities. 

"Naturaline"  is  not  a  blended  fuel.  It  is 
made  from  natural  gas.  It  is  concentrated 
volatility.  And  modern  science  has  shown  the 
way  to  control  the  finished  product  by  stabili- 
zation giving  a  finished  product  that  every 
flyer  who  uses  it  is  enthusiastic  over. 

"Naturaline"  tests  are  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion. We  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution 
through  contract  agencies.  Far  seeing  fuel  dis- 
tributors should  write  for  data  on  this  new 
aviation  fuel.  This  data  is  being  compiled  and 
will  soon  be  ready  for  mailing. 


Pilots  visiting  the  Mc- 
Intyre  Airport,  Tulsa, 
may  have  their  ships 
fuelled  with  "Natur- 
aline." 


CHESTNUT  g?  SMITH 


CORP     O     Fv    A  T 

"~7ulsa , Oklahoma 
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verything 

an  AIRPLANE  can  offer*.. 

Is  combined  in  the  Fairchild  "All  Purpose"  Monoplane.  Built  in  as  fine 
a  way  as  a  seven-year  organization  knows  how  to  build,  and  sold  at  a 
price  only  possible  because  of  two-a-week  volume,  the  Fairchild  Mono- 
plane is  without  question  the  outstanding  value  in  the  fine  plane  field. 


HERE  is  a  plane  that  really  flies  itself  to  such 
an  extent  that  Curtiss  Flying  Service  pilots 
do  not  hesitate  to  get  out  of  the  pilot's  seat 
for  long  periods.  Here  is  a  plane  that  has  ample, 
and  at  the  same  time,  light  control  even  beyond 
the  *  stalling  angle,  partly  the  result  of  small 
scientifically  designed  tapered  ailerons  combined 
with  a  high  aspect  ratio  rudder. 

These  unusual  flying  qualities  were  not  achieved  by 
chance,  but  by  a  year's  wind  tunnel  and  flight  test- 
ing and  the  determination  of  the  Fairchild  engineer- 
ing staff  to  build  the  finest  plane  in  the  world. 

Here  is  safety  assured  by  a  complete  stress  anal- 
ysis, the  *  physical  testing  of  all  major  parts  and  a 
real  inspection  system.  Safety  is  one  result  of  the 
thoroughness  of  Fairchild  Engineering.  Here  is 
workmanship  and  finish  found  only  in  production  air- 
planes, workmanship  obtained  only  by  a  large  or- 
ganization which  can  *  specialize  in  each  operation. 

Innumerable  advanced  and  tested  refinements 
make  the  "All  Purpose"  Monoplane  the  last  word 
in  fine  planes;  refinements  which  add  to  the  per- 
formance, range  of  use,  and  ease  of  maintenance. 

The  more  important  refinements  are:  Wings,  which 
can  be  easily  *  folded  in  two  minutes  by  two  men; 
three  wide  doors  for  easy  entrance;  exceptionally 
large  safety  glass  windows;  comfortable  seats  which 
quickly  fold  out  of  the  way  for  freight  carrying  or 


photography;  adjustable  pilot's  seat;  *  servo  brakes 
in  dural  disc  wheels;  an  improved  type  of  oleo  and 
spring  landing  gear;  and  H5  vision  which  is  more 
nearly  100%  than  that  found  in  any  other  plane. 
From  spinner  to  tail  skid  there  is  ample  evidence 
of  the  determination  of  an  experienced  engineering 
staff  to  build  the  best. 

The  organization  back  of  the  product  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  any  purchase.  Its  reputa- 
tion and  stability  is  your  only  guarantee  of  the 
quality  of  the  many  parts  of  the  plane  which  you 
cannot  see  or  inspect,  and  of  the  service  you  will 
receive,  not  only  today  but  years  from  now. 

The  Fairchild  Airplane  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tion is  a  subsidiary  of  the  FAIRCHILD  AVIATION 
CORPORATION,  one  of  the  eight  largest  organizations 
in  the  aviation  industry.  As  such,  it  is  well  managed, 
amply  financed  and  progressive.  For  seven  years 
Fairchild  has  been  building  quality  aviation  prod- 
ucts, building  and  servicing  them  so  well  that  the 
name  Fairchild  is  favorably  known  whenever  avia- 
tion products  are  discussed,. 

Fairchild  Airplane  Manufacturing  Corporation. 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  New  York.  See  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  Fairchild  Monoplane  on  the  Lind- 
bergh Tour,  or  at  a  local  Fairchild  agent,  or  fly  into 
our  factory — but  in  any  event  write  for  a  complete 
catalog  of  this  plane. 


FAIRCHILD 
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Half  the  parts •.. 


THIS  MARK 


SIMPLICITY  and  reliability  go  together 
in  aircraft  engines.  The  Fairchild 
Caminez  Engine  is  simple  almost  beyond 
belief.  It  has  less  than  half  the  number 
of  parts  of  other  engines  .  .  .  has  no  tim- 
ing gears  or  counter-weights  ...  no  bear- 
ings depending  on  lubrication  pressures 
.  .  .  and  yet  has  the  highly  efficient  half 
speed  propeller  without  the  use  of  re- 
duction gears.  Ralph  Lockwood.  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  pilots 
of  the  Curtiss  Flying  Service,  Army  and 
Navy  pilots,  pilots  of  the  Air  Mail,  Mr. 
Brukner,  manufacturer  of  Waco  planes, 
in  fact  everyone,  who  flew  and  inspected 
the  Fairchild  Caminez  Engine,  was 
amazed  at  its  simplicity.  This  simplicity, 
combined  with  Fairchild  Caminez  re- 
finement in  design  and  manufacturing 
methods,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  estab- 
lishing new  records  for  reliability  and 
ease  of  maintenance.  The  manufacturer 
of  your  present  plane  can  supply  you  with 
a  Fairchild  Caminez  motor  installation. 

The  Fairchild  Caminez  Engine  Corp.  is 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Fairchild  Aviation 
CORP.  Its  products,  like  all  Fairchild 
Aviation  products,  are  thoroughly  engi- 
neered and  tested,  efficiently  manufac- 
tured and  are  backed  with  a  service  that 


has  made  Fairchild  Aviation  one  of  the  eight  largest 
organizations  in  the  aviation  industry. 

Fairchild  Caminez  Engines  were  flown  in  April, 
1926,  and  since  then  have  been  thru  a  strenuous 
series  of  flight  tests  and  endurance  runs,  so  there 
could  be  no  question  of  their  reliability.  In  July,  1927, 
a  Model  447  B  Fairchild  Caminez  Engine  passed  its 
50-hour  test,  running  the  last  27  hours  non-stop.  As 
a  result  of  the  test  it  was  approved  as  airworthy  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the  first  engine 
to  be  approved.  Production  engines  are  now  being 
delivered.  Fairchild  Caminez  Engine  Corporation, 
Factory  and  Sales  Offices,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FAIRCHILD  CAMINEZ 


PRICE 


2480 


F.  O.  B. 


*sL,  This  trade  mark  represents  the  determination  of  a  7- 
**    year-old  organization  to  build  the  best  in  aviation ! 
THE    FAIRCHILD    AVIATION  CORPORATION 
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'THE  DRIFT  INDICATOR" 


ANOTHER  fine  airport  was  opened  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  at  Elmira,  New 
York,  on  September  10th  and  11th,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  William  E. 
Arthur  Company  of  New  York,  designers 
and  builders  of  airports  and  flying  fields. 
Prominent  citizens  of  Elmira  formed  an 
airport  corporation  'for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding their  city  with  flying  facilities.  A 
fine  level  field,  two  miles  from  town,  was 
purchased.  It  has  two  long  runways  and  is 
equipped  with  a  large  hangar. 

The  committees  which  started  the  airport 
movement  have  been  well  rewarded  for  their 
efforts  by  the  size  of  the  crowd  of  spectators 
that  turned  out  both  days  to  watch  the  ait 
meet. 

One  of  the  first  pilots  to  arrive  was  Lieu- 
tenant "Jimmy"  Doolittle  in  an  Army  PI. 
He  flew  in  from  Mitchel  Field.  "Jimmy" 
put  the  PI  through  everything  but  his  fa- 
mous outside  loop.  During  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  18  Eaglerocks  and  Wacos 
taxied  up  to  the  line  heading  for  the  races 
and  for  passenger  carrying.  It  was  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  holders  of  tickets  for 
rides  were  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  their  turn  and  many  of  them  had 
to  come  back  the  next  day  to  be  taken  up. 
It  was  estimated  by  officials  that  more  than 
half  the  population  of  the  town  was  at  the 
flying  field  on  Sunday. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Aviation,  Ed- 
ward P.  Warner,  flew  in  on  Sunday  after- 
noon enroute  from  Detroit  to  Washington  in 
a  Vought  Corsair.  About  the  same  time 
Lieutenant  Bissell  from  Mitchel  Field  put 
down  in  an  Army  Bomber. 

A  party  of  New  Yorkers  arrived  in  a 
private  car  chartered  by  William  E.  Arthur 
Company  to  attend  the  opening  ceremonies. 
The  guests  included :  C.  H.  Webster  of  the 
Curtiss  Export  Company,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Hand,  H.  A.  McKean  of  the  William  E. 
Arthur  Company  and  Mrs.  McKean,  O.  C. 
Kidney,  Harry  A.  Kidd,  George  J.  Cousin, 


By  William  A.  Rogers 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  there  are  always 
head  ivinds,  tail  winds,  cross  winds,  bumps 
and  sometimes  squalls  in  the  path  of  the 
business  of  aviation  the  object  of  the  Drift 
Indicator  is  to  spot  landmarks  that  seem  im- 
portant and  determine,  if  possible,  the  true 
course  pursued  by  the  business  of  American 
aviation.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  are 
always  zvelcomc. 

R.  L.  Gardner  of  the  William  E.  Arthur 
Company  and  William  A.  Rogers  of  Aero 
Digest. 

The  inauguration  of  the  field  at  Elmira 
is  an  example  of  what  is  taking  place  m 
hundreds  of  cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  nation-wide  movement  of 
building  airports  in  progressive  cities  and 
towns  is  fundamentally  one  of  the  biggest 
things  now  being  done  for  aeronautical  de- 
velopment in  America. 

'TpHE  work  of  the  Henning  Parachute 
Company  in  designing  and  manufactur- 
ing a  parachute  for  the  Royal  Typewriter 
Company  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
George  C.  Henning  was  asked  to  make  a 
parachute  for  landing  packages  of  60  pounds 
from  a  height  of  200  feet,  packages  not  to 
land  harder  than  if  dropped  unsupported 
from  a  3-foot  height.  The  success  of  the 
tour  of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company  plane 
in  delivering  typewriters  by  parachute  is  now 
well  known. 

'T'HE  Second  Annual  Seaplane  Conven- 
4  tion  was  held  at  the  New  Haven  Air 
Terminal  on  September  17th  and  18th.  To 
our  knowledge  this  is  the  only  seaplane  flying 
meet  held  in  the  United  States.  The  meet 
was  an  unqualified  success.  The  Tweed 
brothers,  Jack  and  Charlie,  who  operate  the 
New  Haven  Air  Terminal,  have  demon- 
strated clearly  that  there  is  a  very  big  de- 
mand for  seaplane  flying  in  the  east.   One  of 


the  loudest  complaints  heard  is  the  scarcity 
of  seaplanes  and  flying  boats. 

The  races  and  other  events  were  planned 
with  the  greatest  of  care.  The  contestants 
were  visible  to  spectators  at  all  times  during 
the  race.  Between  events  speedboat  races 
were  held,  some  of  which  provided  as  many 
thrills  as  the  seaplanes.  Some  of  the  motor 
boats  were  no  bigger  than  the  top  of  a 
kitchen  table  and  skipped  along  at  20  miles 
an  hour  and  better. 

The  first  planes  to  arrive  were  two 
Vought  seaplanes  from  the  Naval  Reserve 
Air  Station  at  Rockaway  Beach,  L.  I.  Lieu- 
tenant Jack  Iseman  and  Captain  C.  L.  Peck 
were  first  to  land,  followed  immediately  by 
Lieutenant  William  A.  Rogers  and  Ensign 
Harry  Emerson.  The  other  service  planes 
to  arrive  were  Major  E.  H.  Brainard  of  the 
LT.  S.  Marine  Corps  in  a  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney-powered Loening  amphibian.  Lieutenant 
V.  M.  Guymon,  U.  S.  M.  C,  also  flew  an 
amphibian.  Captain  Ira  Eaker  of  Goodwill 
Tour  fame  flew  in  with  Secretary  of  War 
for  Aviation  Trubee  Davison  in  Captain 
Eaker's  Goodwill  Tour  amphibian. 

Captain  Harry  Rogers  and  his  well  known 
fleet  of  Curtiss  Seagulls  provided  the  crowds 
with  many  thrills  in  the  closely  contested 
Seagull  races.  The  writer  has  never  seen 
tighter  formations  rounding  the  pylons  at 
any  air  race.  The  Seagulls  varied  but 
slightly  in  speed  and,  as  the  races  were  from 
a  dead  start,  they  were  bunched  closely  to- 
gether on  the  turns. 

A  banquet  was  held  in  New  Haven,  Satur- 
day night,  at  which  Secretary  Davison  de- 
livered a  stirring  speech  urging  the  city  of 
New  Haven  to  add  an  airport  to  their  excel- 
lent seaplane  station. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  events 
at  the  convention  : 

In  the  "On  to  New  Haven"  contest  for 
the  commercial  planes,  there  was  a  tie  for 
first  place  between  Norman  W.  Bartelsen  of 
Winthrop,  Mass.,  and  H.  W.  Wickes  of 
Winthrop,  Mass.,  both  in  Hispano-motored 
M.  F.  boats.  The  first  prize  of  $100  and  ihe 
second  prize  of  $50  were  divided  equally  be- 
tween them.  There  was  no  contestant  eli- 
gible for  third  prize. 

In  the  "On  to  New  Haven"  for  planes  of 
the  U.  S.  Service  a  cup  was  awarded  '.o 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  Iseman  of  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Rockaway  Beach,  L.  I.,  in  a  Vought 
UO  for  being  the  first  service  plane  to  arrive 
for  the  meet. 

Lieutenant  V.  M.  Guymon,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
of  Brown  Field,  Quantico,  Va.,  in  a  Loening 
amphibian,  received  a  cup  for  the  service 
plane  coming  the  greatest  distance. 

U.  S.  Service  planes  race,  10  miles,  200 
h.  p. — First,  Lieutenant  Jack  Iseman,  Vought 
UO ;  second.  Lieutenant  William  A.  Rogers, 
Vought  UO:  time,  5:15. 

Race  over  10-mile  course  for  flying  boats 
up  to  160  h.p. — First,  Captain  Harry  Rogers, 
Seagull  plane ;  second,  H.  L.  Wells,  Seagull ; 
third,  Peter  Talbot,  Seagull;  time,  6:25. 

Outboard  motorboat  race,   Class  "C,"  3 
(Continued  on  page  4161 


P  Si  A  photo 

Breakfast  7000  feet  up  in  one  of  the  tri-motored  Ford-Stout  planes. 

(Left  to  right)  Arthur  Q.  Hagerman,  Wade  Werner,  Gladys  McConnell,  hostess  of  the  party,  Dan  Thomas, 
Dorothy  Darnell,  and  William  K.  Gibbs 
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'HE  remarkable  perform- 
of  the  Fairchild 
Monoplane,  either  as  a 
landplane  or  seaplane,  is  the  result  of 
sound  aeronautical  engineering,  excellent 
construction,  and  the  Wright  "Whirlwind" 
Engine. 

Embodying  the  modern  features  of  insul- 
ated, heated  and  ventilated  cabins,  these  lux- 
urious planes  combine  complete  comfort  for 


the  passenger  and  pilot  with  all  the  "dash", 
speed,  climb  and  safety  that  aeronautical  skill 
has  yet  evolved. 

The  record  of  Wright  "Whirlwind"  En- 
gine durability,  reliability  and  safety  in  private 
flying  is  just  as  outstanding  as  those  made  in 
several  recent  overseas  flights,  and  in  over 
4,635,000  miles  of  military  and  commercial 
flying  during  1926. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  17  V 


WRIGHT    AERONAUTICAL    CORPORATION,    Taterson,    K  J.,    U.   S.  A. 
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A  SUPERLATIVE  AERONAUTICAL 
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miles,  8  h.  p.— First,  Sx-2,  by  W.  F.  Har- 
rison, Bristol ;  Baby  Buzz,  by  Dr.  E.  R. 
Bogle,  Bristol;  third,  Nosey,  by  Charles 
Johnson,  Short  Beach;  time,  7:18. 

Speedboat  race,  3  miles,  100  h.  p.— First, 
Dream,  by  J.  A.  Johnson,  Branford;  second, 
Miss  Jeannette,  by  Earle  F.  Bradley,  Bran- 
ford;  third,  Baby  Bunting,  by  Oliver  Gil- 
dersleeve,  Conn.;  time,  7:06. 

Mooring  race,  one-mile  flight  to  starting 
buoy,  free  for  all  seaplanes — First,  Captain 
Harry  Rogers ;  second,  Peter  Talbot ;  third, 
Henry  Wicks ;  fourth,  Harold  Macmickle ; 
fifth,  H.  L.  Wells. 

Free  for  all  commercial  seaplanes — First, 
Pilot  Wicks,  Curtiss  Seagull,  8  cylinder, 
150  h.  p.  motor;  second.  Pilot  Wells,  Cur- 
tiss Seagull,  6  cylinder,  160  h.  p. ;  third, 
Captain  Rogers,  same  make  of  plane.  The 
best  time  was  5  minutes,  30  seconds 

Cruisers  under  40  feet — First,  H.  M. 
Anderson,  New  Haven,  "Whistler,"  4  cylin- 
der, 18  h.  p. ;  second,  Jacob  Johnson,  New 
Haven,  "Helen,"  2  cylinder  12  h.  p. ;  third, 
Charles  Shutter,  West  Haven,  "Rosebud," 
(;  cylinder,  90  h.  p. 

Service  seaplane  race — First,  Major  E.  H. 
Brainard,  U.  S.  M.  C,  Loening  amphibian, 
500  h.  p.  motor ;  second,  Lieutenant  Guymon, 
Loening  amphibian,  480  h.  p. ;  third,  Lieu- 
tenant Jack  Iseman,  Vought,  Wright  Whirl- 
wind 220  h.  p.  motor;  fourth,  Lieutenant 
William  A.  Rogers,  Vought,  Wright  Whirl- 
wind 220  h.  p.  motor.  The  winner's  time 
was  5  minutes. 

Outboard  motor  rowboat  race — First,  H. 
France,  16  minutes,  10  seconds;  second,  New 
Haven  Air  Terminal ;  third,  H.  Anderson. 


HARRIS  M.  HANSHUE,  president  and 
general  manager  of  Western  Air  Ex- 
press, Inc.,  announces  that  a  2  per  cent  divi- 
dend to  stockholders  will  be  distributed  by 
this  company  on  October  1st. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  in 
aeronautical  history  where  an  air  transport 
company  engaged  solely  in  commercial  opera- 
tion of  airplanes  and  dependent  upon  earned 
revenue  for  its  entire  income,  has  paid  its 
stockholders  a  return  from  surplus  upon 
their  investment. 

TT  REIDER-REISNER  Aircraft  Company, 
Inc.,  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  has  en- 
gaged as  chief  engineer  and  production  man- 
ager, F.  E.  Seiler,  jr.,  formerly  project  en- 
gineer of  structures  and  supervisor  of  the 
analytical  section  of  the  Naval  Aircraft  fac- 
tory, Philadelphia. 

pLOYD  P.  CLEVENGER'S  book,  "Mod- 
ern  Flight,''  a  manual  of  practical  flying, 
is  proving  to  be  a  great  help  to  many  in- 
structors. It  covers  every  phase  of  flight 
in  clear  condensed  paragraphs  and  has  a 
great  many  helpful  hints  on  airplane  motors 
written  by  Joseph  Leonard,  chief  mechanic 
of  the  Alexander  airport.  Rigging  is  cov- 
ered by  Archie  C.  Taylor,  who  is  chief  rig- 
ger oif  the  Alexander  airport.  Cloyd  P. 
Clevenger  is  chief  pilot  and  flying  instructor 
for  the  Alexander  Aircraft  Company  in 
Denver. 

'TpHE  first,  second  and  third  prizes  in  the 
*■  air  races  held  in  Spokane,  Washington, 
for  the  Mitchell  Trophy  were  won  by  planes 
equipped  with  the  Splitdorf  magneto.  The 
Splitdorf  Company  has  long  been  recognized 


as  an  outstanding  manufacturer  of  magnetos, 
and  this  triumph  is  in  line  with  its  many 
other  successes  in  the  building  of  electrical 
equipment. 

Tj^RED  L.  FOSTER  of  the  Chestnut 
*■  and  Smith  Corporation,  manufacturers 
of  Naturaline  aviation  fuel,  has  been  at  New 
York  flying  fields  for  the  past  month  gather- 
ing data  and  telling  pilots  a  great  many  im- 
portant things  about  fuel.  Mr.  Foster  makes 
most  of  his  business  trips  by  air.  He  reports 
that  the  business  men  of  Tulsa  must  use 
airplanes  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  keen 
competition  between  oil  companies  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  shipping  of  ma- 
chinery by  air  is  an  everyday  occurrence. 

*~T*HE  American  Neon  Light  and  Sign 
*  Corporation  has  recently  been  formed 
to  supply  Neon  beacons  for  airway  purposes. 
The  company  is  headed  by  Mr.  Otto  B. 
Shulhof,  formerly  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation  are :  Former  Am- 
bassador James  W.  Gerard ;  Charles  W. 
Culkin,  Sheriff  of  New  York  County ;  A.  E. 
Lefcourt,  president  of  the  A.  E.  Lefcourt 
Realty  Holdings ;  William  E.  McGuirk,  presi- 
dent of  the  34th  Street  Vehicular  Ferry ; 
David  Nickelsberg,  president  of  the  Fur 
Merchants  Warehouse  Corporation. 

This  company  is  manufacturing  under  the 
well  known  Le  Brun  patents.  Mr.  Le  Brun 
has  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the 
development  of  his  lights  in  connection  with 
this  company. 


-TITAN  I NE 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


TI-TWO 
DOPE 


IS  NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  GLOSSY  OR 
LACQUER 
FINISH 


f 


The  New  Sikorsky  Type  S-37 
Is  Finished  With  TiTwo  Dope 


1 


Leading  manufacturers  of  commercial  air- 
craft use  TITANINE  dope,  pigmented 
dopes,  varnishes  and  enamels  on  production 
planes  because  of  its  proven  protection  and 
beautiful  appearance-features  which  pro- 
mote sales. 


TITANINE,  INC. 

UNION,    UNION    COUNTY,    NEW  JERSEY 

Contractors    to    the    United    States  Government 
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TAe  above  wireless  message  to  Billy 
Parker,  test  pilot  for  the  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Company,  tells  its  own  story 


'"F'HE  high  quality  and  absolute  dependability  of 
the  PHILLIPS  Aviation  Gasoline  used  by  Art 
Goebel  in  his  victorious  flight  in  the  "Woolaroc" 
from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  is  characteristic 
of  all  Phillips  natural  gasoline  products. 

PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY 

BARTLESVILLE,  OKLAHOMA 

PHILLIPS 

t  (Motion  Jjcmfim  i 
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CHEMISTRY  AND  AIRCRAFT 


'HAT  has  a  chem- 
ist got  to  do  with 
airplanes?" 
Without  a  doubt  that  is  the 
question  I  have  been  most  f  re- 
quently  asked  to  answer  in  the 
four  years  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  airplane  work. 

Few  people  realize  the  ex- 
tent to  which  science  and  pri- 
marily, of  course,  engineering 
science,  enters  into  the  con- 
struction  of   a   plane.  The 

modern  airplane  factory  organization  probably  shows  a 
greater  ratio  of  engineers  to  workmen  than  any  other  in- 
dustry at  the  present  time.  Nearly  every  type  of  engineer 
is  represented  in  the  engineering  department,  but  this  article 
will  be  confined  to  the  chemist  or  chemical  engineer  and  his 
work  as  exemplified  by  the  Materials  Testing  Department 
of  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  and  Motor  Company,  Inc. 

Everything  purchased  as  raw  material  for  aircraft  work 
is,  naturally,  the  finished  product  of  some  other  industry. 
As  such,  it  has  already  felt  the  influence  of  the  chemist. 
Steel  of  all  grades  and  descriptions,  especially  alloy  steel, 
is  bought  under  strict  specifications.  Paints,  dopes,  fabrics 
and  allied  products  have  all  been  produced  under  carefully 
controlled  processes. 

All  these  materials  are  purchased  under  very  rigid  speci- 
fications and  upon  their  receipt  at  the  factory  are  very 
carefully  tested  both  physically  and  chemically  to  see  if 
they  meet  these  requirements.  Steels  of  all  grades  are 
used — plain  carbon,  chrome-vanadium,  nickel,  chrome 
molybdenum,  etc.  These  are  all  given  a  complete  chemical 
analysis  before  being  placed  in  stock.  In  conjunction  with 
this  check-up,  tension,  bending  and  crushing  tests  are  also 
applied  as  a  check.  This  physical  testing  also  comes  under 
the  Materials  Testing  Department.  Complete  tests  are 
applied  to  every  few  hundred  feet  or  pounds  of  material 
to  make  sure  the  lot  or  shipment  is  uniform. 

Then  the  paints,  varnishes,  lacquers,  dopes  and  shellac 
must  he  inspected  unless  procured  from  some  approved 
concern  whose  products  have  previously  been  checked  and 
approved.  In  connection  with  these  materials  are  the  others 
used  by  the  Wing  or  Panel  Department :  cloth,  which  is 
usually  Grade  A  cotton,  thread,  cord,  veneer,  plywood,  glue 
and  nails,  which  may  be  tin,  zinc,- cement  or  lacquer  coated, 
or  some  combination  of  these  protective  coverings. 

In  general,  everything  is  bought  under  the  strictest  speci- 
fications and  must  be  inspected  before  being  admitted  to 
stock  for  use  in  airplane  construction. 

This  constitutes  in  brief  the  routine  work  of  the  Chemi- 
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cal  Department.  A  more  in- 
teresting phase  is  the  plant 
control  work.  The  dip  braz- 
ing must  be  periodically  check- 
ed to  see  that  the  copper  con- 
tent is  maintained.  The 
humidity  thermometers  in  the 
wood  kiln  must  be  standard- 
ized at  intervals.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  thought  I  might 
mention  that  the  pyrometers  in 
the  Heat  Treat  Department 
are  checked  periodically  by  the 
Service  Department  of  the  Pyrometer  Company.  Then  the 
Radiator  Department  may  complain  that  the  silver  or  lead 
solder  they  are  using  is  not  as  good  as  the  last  batch  and 
this  must  be  investigated  and  adjusted  if  necessary. 

In  the  Propeller  Department,  the  caustic  soda  solution 
and  the  nitric  acid  have  to  be  tested  and  kept  up  to  strength. 
These  solutions  are  used  to  etch  duralumin  propellers  after 
which  they  are  inspected  to  insure  freedom  from  cracks. 
Then  there  may  be  a  propeller  blank  that  seems  harder 
to  work  than  the  others  and  the  heat  treatment  will  have 
to  be  checked  and  possibly  a  check  analysis  made  of  the 
material.  These  propellers  are  made  of  dural,  which  is 
an  aluminum-copper-magnesium  alloy.  The  presence  of 
copper  permits  of  the  heat  treatment  of  the  material. 
This  material,  which  is  but  slightly  heavier  than  aluminum, 
can  by  proper  heat  treating  be  given  the  strength  of  mild 
steel. 

Then  we  have  a  very  extensive  Electroplating  Depart- 
ment. Here  copper,  zinc,  nickel  and  cadmium  plating  are 
carried  on.  In  connection  with  this  work  are  the  allied 
processes — sand-blasting,  silicating  of  aluminum,  and  alu- 
minum alloys,  and  linseed  oil  treatment  to  prevent  corro- 
sion inside  of  steel  tubes.  All  these  solutions  and  processes 
require  frequent  and  careful  supervision  to  insure  the  ut- 
most efficiency  in  their  use. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  plant  control  and  re- 
search, the  most  interesting  branch  of  a  chemist's  work, 
is  not  always  clearly  defined  in  our  industry.  In  the  boiler 
house,  for  instance,  an  analysis  of  the  boiler  water  was  re- 
quested together  with  a  formula  for  a  boiler  compound 
that  could  be  used.  Another  time  a  check-up  on  fuel  oils 
was  desired.  In  one  case  the  operatives  in  the  wind  tunnel 
complained  of  a  drowsiness  hard  to  overcome  and  an 
analysis  of  the  air  was  made  with  recommendations  for  a 
change  in  the  ventilation  system. 

In  the  electroplating  of  materials  the  field  for  research 
is  tremendous  and  unlimited  in  its  possibilities.  Zinc  plat- 
ing and  cadmium  plating  of  all    (Continued  on  page  478) 


Electric  combustion  furnace.    Experimental  nickle-plating  set  up  in  foreground.    Experimental  electroplating  set  up. 
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Suffering  from 

growing  pains 


THE  great  big,  young  industry,  Avia- 
tion, has  grown  so  fast  that  today  its 
greatest  need  is  organized  marketing 
and  planned  promotion.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  but  to  in- 
dividual manufacturers  and  operators. 

We  realize  the  difficulty  of  laying  down 
plans  in  a  field  where  developments  change 
from  day  to  day  but  we  know  from  experi- 
ence that  much  can  be  anticipated,  vision 
can  be  used  and  plans  can  be  built  that  are 
fundamentally  sound  yet  sufficiently  elastic 
to  meet  changing  conditions. 


We  know  the  Aviation  business  —  have 
worked  in  it  for  years.  We  know  the  people 
and  the  markets.  We  are  not  only  air- 
minded  but  air-trained. 

Our  success  in  other  fields  —  textiles,  drugs, 
automobiles,  construction  —  is  of  immea- 
surable value  in  our  Aviation  work.  We 
have  some  very  definite  ideas  and  plans  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  anyone  in  Aviation  and 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

If  you  will  signify  your  willingness  to  meet 
us,  we  would  like  to  discuss  your  problems 
with  you  without  obligation.  You  name  the 
time  and  place. 


Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc* 
ADVERTISING 

28  5  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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TECHNICAL 


YACKEY  MONOPLANE 

TWO  of  the  new  Yackey  monoplanes 
were  flown  to  New  York  during  the 
middle  of  September  for  participation  in  the 
New  York  to  Spokane  air  race.  During  their 
stay  at  Curtiss  Field  much  favorable  com- 
ment was  heard  from  those  who  examined 
these  planes — the  clean  lines,  neat  workman- 
ship, attractive  finish  and  the  rugged,  simple 
type  landing  gear  all  claimed  attention.  It 
was  learned  that  a  great  number  of  the 
mechanics  employed  by  Yackey  were  taken 
on  from  the  U.  S.  Air  Mail  Service  when 
the  Maywood  repair  depot  was  abandoned 
and  more  than  half  the  men  working  in  the 
Yackey  shops  have  been  engaged  on  aircraft 
work  continuously  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Yackey  monoplane  wing  uses  the 
Clark  Y  wing  curve  which  is  recognized  as 
possessing  unusually  stable  characteristics 
throughout  its  normal  range  of  angles — a 
good  all  around  curve  for  high-speed  mono- 
planes. Wing  structure  is  of  spruce  and 
veneer.  Box  beams  are  used  in  the  wing 
construction  with  veneer  from  the  entering 
edge  to  the  beam,  above  and  below.  The 
ailerons  are  actuated  by  tubing  control  rods. 

Both  pilot  and  passenger  compartments 
are  upholstered  in  leather.  A  large  baggage 
compartment  is  provided  at  the  rear  of  the 
pilot  seat  and  two  smaller  lockers  in  each  of 
the  cockpits.  A  deep  door  permits  easy 
access  to  the  front  cockpit.  A  specially  built 
exhaust  system  reduces  the  noise  from  the 
engine  and  carries  the  gasses  below  the  body. 
The  Ahrens  control  is  used  for  the  engine 
throttle  to  eliminate  bell  cranks,  levers  and 
pulleys.  The  regular  stock  model  mono- 
plane may  easily  be  converted  for  the  Pratt 
and  Whitney  425  h.  p.  engine  merely  by 
changing  the  motor  mount. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
landing  gear.  All  working  parts  have  bronze 
bushings ;  bolts  are  hollow  and  provided 
with  alemite  connections.  Sauzedde  whael 
brakes  are  incorporated  in  the  wheels.  The 
spring  tail  skid  is  steerable  and  the  ship  is 
easily  controlled  on  the  ground  as  well  as 
in  the  air.  The  entire  ship  is  finished  with 
Berryloid.     A  Standard  Steel  propeller  is 


THE 
YACKEY 
MONOPLANE 
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used.  Tlie  manufacturers  guarantee  the  per- 
formances of  the  ship  to  be  within  5  per 
cent  of  their  specifications  as  follows : 

Specifications 

Wing  span   41  feet  2  inches 

Wing  chord   7  feet  1  inch 

Length  over  all   26  feet  2  inches 

Height   8  feet  4  inches 

Motor,  Wright  Whirlwind  225  h.  p. 

Wing  section   Clark  Y 

Incidence   0 

Wing  area   284  square  feet 

Weight  empty   1460  pounds 

Pay  load   1000  pounds 

Landing  speed  40  miles  per  ho'ir 

High  speed   140  miles  per  hour 

Cruising  speed  at  1600  r.p.m  115  m.p.h. 

Gas  capacity   84  gallons 

Oil  capacity   8  gallons 


Some  of  the  recent  purchasers  of  the 
Yackey  monoplanes  are:  Robert  M.  Hoff- 
man of  Chicago,  E.  K.  Campbell,  Moline, 
111.,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  R. 
K.  Peck,  Elgin,  111.,  and  L.  M.  Pedigo  of 
Cedar  Rapids.  The  buildings  at  the  Check- 
erboard Field  have  been  changed  and  -addi- 
tional buildings  are  now  being  erected. 

Six  months  were  required  in  building  the 
first  plane  and  at  the  present  time  planes 
are  being  built  at  the  rate  of  one  every  three 
weeks.  The  schedule  of  production  by  the 
first  of  the  year  will  be  one  plane  a  week. 
The  Yackey  Aircraft  Company  operates  ifcs 
own  flying  school  and  air  field  in  connection 
with  its  factories  at  Desplaines  River  and 
Roosevelt  Road,  Forest  Park,  111.  Mr.  W. 
A.  Yackey,  jr.,  is  manager  and  chief  pilot 
of  the  company. 


One   of  the   Yackey  monoplanes   which  participated   in  the  New  York  to   Spokane  air  derby  last  month. 
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CONSOLIDATED 

INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Announces 
A  Complete  New  Line  of  Aircraft  Instruments 

DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  MODERN  COMMERCIAL  AIRCRAFT 


STAR  PATHFINDER  COMPASS 


TAG  ALTIMETER 


The  Star  Pathfinder  Compass  repre- 
sents the  latest  development  in  air- 
craft compasses.  It  embodies  many 
advanced  features  including  a  built- 
in  compensating  unit  eliminating  the 
use  of  troublesome  loose  magnets, 
also  a  spherical  magnifying  cover 
lens  permitting  the  use  of  a  small 
dial  and  yet  affording  great  visibility. 

The  Star  Pathfinder  is  the  most  com- 
pact, accurate  and  practical  compass 
yet  constructed. 


AIR  SPEED  INDICATOR 


This  instrument  conforms  with  the 
latest  requirements  of  both  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  Army  Air  Corps. 
The  case  is  a  special  aluminum  die 
casting  and  exceptionally  light  and 
the  actuating  mechanism  is  made 
of  non-corrosive  material  through- 
out. A  moisture  absorbing  device 
is  placed  within  the  case  affording 
a  double  insurance  against  corro- 
sion. Furnished  complete  with 
new  type  Pitot  Static  tube. 


The  Tag  Altimeter  has  been  designed  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  the  official  reports  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics. One  of  the  most  valuable  features 
is  the  actuating  cam  which  is  cut  in  a 
vacuum  and  its  contour  individually  shaped 
to  fit  each  separate  diaphragm.  Thus,  any 
imperfections  or  differences  in  diaphragms 
are  compensated  for  and  precision  results 
obtained. 

Another  feature  is  the  "Barometer  Setting" 
scale  which  allows  a  pilot  to  compensate  for 
differences  in  barometric  pressures.  The 
Altimeter  may  also  be  used  as  a  barometer 
when  desired. 


JONES  TACHOMETER 


The  Jones  Tachometer  is  so  well 
known  throughout  the  industry 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  any  details.  It  includes 
a  perfectly  uniform  scale  cover- 
ing the  entire  dial  which  affords 
greater  length  and  openness  than 
in  other  instruments  on  the 
market.  AH  connections  are 
S.  A.  E.  standard,  and  the  instru- 
ment can  be  calibrated  to  op- 
erate at  either  cam  shaft  or 
crank    shaft  speed. 


MAGNETIC  GASOLINE  GAUGE 


OIL  PRESSURE  GAUGE 


This  instrument  is  designed  to  operate  in 
an  inverted  position  from  wing  tanks  or  in 
an  upright  position  from  fuselage  tanks. 
The  dial  is  the  drum  type,  having  large 
easily  read  figures,  which  is  protected  by  a 
black  enamel  cap  with  a  non-breakable 
window. 


The  Type  D  Gauge  is  especially 
suited  to  aircraft  purposes  due  to 
its  exceptionally  rugged  construc- 
tion. The  case  is  finished  in  black 
and  is  moisture  and  dust  proof. 
The  instrument  is  non-corrosive, 
and  guaranteed  for  accuracy, 
workmanship  and  material. 


Consolidated  Instrument  Company 
of  America,  Inc* 

NEW  YORK 

CONTRACTORS  TO  THE  17.  S.  ARMY,  NAVY  AND  COAST  GUARD 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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THE  TWIN-MOTORED  SIKORSKY  MODEL  S-37 


r)ROGRESS  in  American  all-metal  con- 
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struction  is  visible  in  the  Sikorsky  twin 


motored  biplane  which  underwent  its  flying 
tests* last  month.  Although  built  primarily 
for  long  distance  commercial  flying,  much 
interest  is  being  shown  in  this  type  in  mili- 
tary circles  because  of  its  unusual  features 
of  quick  convertibility  for  bomb  carrying. 
Fitted  with  two  Pratt  and  Whitney  engines, 
the  S-37  becomes  an  all  American  product 
and  as  standardization  of  the  metal  parts 
has  been  worked  out,  quantity  production 
would  become  an  easy  matter  in  a  national 
emergency. 

The  wing  structure  is  made  entirely  of 
duralumin  covered  with  fabric.  Spars  are 
built  of  "I"  beams  and  ribs,  and  structural 
work  is  made  of  channels.  The  whole  frame- 
work is  assembled  with  duralumin  rivets  and 
nickel  steel  .bolts  and  braced  by  high  steel 
tie  rods.    No  welding  is  used. 

The  fuselage,  of  very  rigid  construction, 
is  made  of  duralumin  angles  assembled  on 
fittings.  It  is  fabric  covered.  No  welding 
is  used  in  any  part  of  the  structure. 

Ailerons,  of  modern  mitered  type,  are  ef- 
ficient and  sensitive  under  all  conditions  of 
flight. 

The  empennage  is  made  of  duralumin,  .fab- 
ric covered.  The  stabilizer  is  adjustable  in 
the  air  and  therefore  the  passengers  can 
move  about  in  the  cabin  without  any  incon- 
venience to  the  piloting. 

Patented  compensating  rudder  control  pro- 
vides perfect  stability  and  easy  handling  in 
case  one  of  the  motors  stops. 

Fabric  is  used  to  cover  the  entire  plane. 
The  covering  is  smooth  and  elastic  and  under 
weather  changes  will  not  create  stresses  nor 
affect  the  structure,  the  latter  being  always 
subject  to  normal  definite  loads  only. 

The  landing  gear,  of  the  divided  axle  type, 
consists  of  two  separate  units,  made  entirely 
of  steel.  The  tread  is  17  feet.  Oleo  shock 
absorber  with  a  7  inch  stroke  and  a  rubber 
disc  shock  absorber  with  5  inches  play  rep- 


resents an  efficient  and  satisfactory  combi- 
nation for  landing  and  taxiing.  The  large 
wheels  are  fitted  with  roller  bearings  and 
mechanical  brakes  operated  from  the  pilot's 
seat  by  means  of  a  hand  lever  and  pedal. 

Exterior  bracing  is  composed  of  stream- 
line wires  while  the  interior  bracing  consists 
of  steel  tie  rods. 

The  tail  skid  is  provided  with  an  oleo 
shock  absorbing  cylinder  and  rubber  discs. 


The  spoon  of  the  skid  is  made  of  heavy  dura- 
lumin equipped  with  an  easily  interchange- 
able shoe  made  of  special  steel. 

Visibility  is  unobstructed  both  fore  and 
aft  from  the  pilot's  cockpit.  The  pilots  are 
in  no  way  cramped  for  the  cockpit  is  very 
roomy.  On  account  of  its  position  it  is  not 
draughty  or  subject  to  disturbing  air  cur- 
rents. The  pilot's  cockpit  is  equipped  with 
a  sliding  cover  which,  when  pulled  up,  trans- 
forms the  pilot's  cockpit  into  a  comfortable 
closed  cabin.  The  pilot's  seat  is  adjustable 
to  the  desired  height  and  pedals  are  adjust- 
able even  while  in  the  air. 

As  a  passenger  transport  the  plane  has  a 
roomv  comfortable  cabin  4.5  x  6  x  16  feet 


seating  comfortably  14  to  16  persons.  The 
cabin  is  provided  with  windows  all  along  its 
length  and  is  fitted  with  comfortable  wicker 
arm  chairs.  The  cabin  is  well  ventilated 
and  can  be  easily  heated  when  flying  in  cold 
weather.  Balsam  Wool  insulation  is  used  in 
the  cabin  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  as  an  ef- 
fective protection  from  cold  and  to  reduce 
the  engine  noise. 

The  entire  control  system  is  of  simple  re- 
liable type.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  mitered  type  of  ailerons  and  the  connec- 
tions thereto,  also  to  the  stabilizer  adjustable 
to  a  nicety  from  the  pilot's  seat.  Good  sta- 
bility and  control  is  assured  at  all  stages  of 
flight,  including  stalling.  The  self  compen- 
sating rudders  provide  easy  maneuverability 
and  control  for  a  ship  of  this  size,  flying  on 
either  one  of  two  motors. 

Among  the  special  features  of  reliability 
and  safety  are  the  following : 

It  has  the  ability  to  climb  and  maintain  a 
high  altitude  with  full  load  with  either  motor 
stopped  without  impairment  of  .safe  and  easy 
control. 

Involuntary  tail  spins  and  nose  dives  are 
entirely  eliminated  by  carefully  studied  and 
thoroughly  tested  special  wing  and  tail  sur- 
faces, and  the  proper  combination  thereof. 

Easy  take-off  and  landing.  The  plane  is 
remarkable  for  its  quick  get-away  and  for 
its  fast  take-up  after  landing. 

The  position  and  arrangement  of  the  pilot's 
cockpit  insure  the  comfort  which  makes  for 
long  flights  and  safety. 

The  plane  has  a  very  high  load  factor 
under  all  flying  conditions. 

The  rigid  all-metal  construction  with  elim- 
ination of  vibration  insures  safety  and  be- 
sides lending  to  the  comfort  of  the  passen- 
gers, adds  to  the  long  life  of  the  plane.  The 
open  dural  sections  used  in  the  construction 
of  wings  and  fuselage  are  a  valuable  feature 
from  the  standpoint  of  maintenance  and  in- 
spection. 

Crew,  passengers,  control  cables,  tanks, 


The  Sikorsky  Model  S-37  as  it  was  being  tested  recently  at   Mitchel  Field,  Garden  City. 
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CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS  OF  THE  SIKORSKY  MODEL  S-37 

At  the  top  are  shown  the  passengers'  seats  in  the  cabin,  and  the  channel  framework,  looking  fore  and  aft. 
Center — the  tail  skid;  one  of  the  lower  wing  panels  and  a  view  through  the  front  of  the  fuselage. 
Bottom — All  metal  beam  and  rib  construction;  a  view  of  the  pilot's  controls  and  instrument  board. 
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etc.,  are  located  entirely  out  of  the  plane  of 
propeller  rotation. 

The  S-37  has  a  gliding  angle  of  one  to 
eleven. 

Specifications 

Span  of  upper  wing  100  feet 

Total  length  45  feet  6  inches 

Height  16  feet  3  inches 

Area  of  plane  1,075  square  feet 

Weight  empty  8,000  pounds 

Normal  useful  load  7,000  pounds 

Gross  weight  15,000  pounds 

Power  plant,  two  motors  500  h.p.  each 

Load  per  square  foot  14  pounds 

Load  per  h.p  15  pounds 

Load  factors : 

High  incidence   4.5 

Low  incidence   3 

Inverted  flight   2.5 

Landing  condition   5 

Tail  surface  35  pounds  per  square  foot 

Stress  analysis  was  made  in  accordance 
with  the  U.  S.  Air  Service  requirements. 
The  unit  stresses  for  heat  treated  duralumin 
were  made  as  55,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Performances 
(With  normal  useful  load  of  7,000  pounds) 

Distribution  of  load  for  passenger  and  ex- 
press service : 

Gas  and  oil  for  7  hrs.  (840  mi.)  at 

cruising  speed   2,590  pounds 

Crew  of  two  350  pounds 

Sixteen  passengers   2,720  pounds 

Baggage,  express  and  mail  1,340  pounds 

Pay  load  4,060  pounds 

Total  useful  load  7,000  pounds 

Maximum  speed  140  miles  per  hour 


Cruising  speed   120  miles  per  hour 

Stalling  speed  57  miles  per  hour 

The  cruising  speed  is  considered  as  requiring 
not  more  than  75%  of  the  engine  power. 

Ceiling   17,000  feet 

Climb  at  ground  700  feet  per  minute 


THE  UNIV.  OF  DETROIT 
AERON'L  ENG.  COURSE 

THE  University  of  Detroit  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  establishing  a  regular 
undergraduate  course  of  studies  in  Aeronau- 
tical Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Aeronautical  Engineering 
(B.Ae.E. ).  The  course  had  its  inaugural 
early  in  1921,  with  regular  classes  scheduled 
and  conducted  in  September  of  the  same 
year. 

The  engineering  training  offered  students 
registered  in  the  course  of  Aeronautics  fol- 
lows the  general  University  of  Detroit  plan 
of  co-operative  education.  Under  this  plan 
the  student  spends  alternative  bi-weekly 
periods  in  the  class  and  industrial  shops 
which  are  allied  with  his  course  of  studies. 
The  aeronautical  students  are  at  present  em- 
ployed by  the  Aircraft  Division,  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co. ;  Stinson  Aircraft  Corp. ;  Hess  Air- 
craft Co.,  and  others. 

The  enrollment  for  the  course  has  steadily 
increased  from  20  students  in  1921  to  95 
students  in  September,  1926  . 

In  addition  to  the  available  laboratory 
equipment  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  the  Department  of 
Aeronautics  maintains  an  aerodynamic  labor- 


atory. This  consist  chiefly  of  a  closed  throat 
open  circuit  wind-tunnel,  3}4  ft.  square  at 
the  working  chamber.  This  size  represents 
the  largest  tunnel  which  could  be  built  in 
available  space  in  the  present  Engineering 
Building. 

The  laboratories  of  the  University  of  De- 
troit are  open  for  use  to  the  industry  in 
general  and  in  particular  to  the  aircraft  es- 
tablishments at  a  non-profit  basis.  These 
facilities  have  been  used  by  the  Aircraft  De- 
velopment Corp. ;  Stinson  Aircraft  Corp. ; 
Buh!  Verville  Aircraft  Corp.  and  many 
o;hers. 

The  Powell  Racer,  winner  of  the  Aeko 
Digest  prize  and  all  light  plane  events  in 
the  International  Airplane  Races  at  New 
York  in  1925,  was  designed  and  built  at  the 
University  of  Detroit.  '  In  addition  various 
researches  are  carried  on  in  the  University- 
Laboratories.  Due  to  the  close  proximity  of 
the  University  to  the  aircraft  industry  in  and 
about  Detroit,  it  has  become  customary  to 
include  among  its  activities  regular  sched- 
uled inspection  trips  to  such  establishments 
as :  McCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  Advance 
Aircraft  Co.,  Troy,  Ohio ;  Hartzell  Propeller 
Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio ;  Selfridge  Field,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich. ;  Stinson  Aircraft  Corp., 
Northville,  Mich. ;  Ford  Aircraft  Division, 
Dearborn,  Mich. ;  Aircraft  Development 
Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

In  addition,  to  arouse  and  maintain  the 
interest  of  the  students  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  aircraft,  the  student  body  maintain 
the  U.  of  D.  Aeronautical  Society. 
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The  Ideal  Plane 

for 

Air  Line  Work 

The  Pitcairn  Mailwing 


THE  PITCAIRN  MAILWING  ( Wright  Whir! wind) 

A  Mail  and  Express  Carrying  Airplane  of  Characteristic 
Pitcairn  Construction  Combining  to  an  Exceptional 
Degree  the  Essential  Qualities  of :  — 

HIGH  PERFORMANCE 

(Top  Speed —  136  m.p.h.  Min.  Speed  —  45  m.p.h.) 

MANEUVERABILITY 
EASE  OF  MAINTENANCE 
LOW  COST  OF  OPERATION 

Price  —  $10,000  at  the  factory 

Including  full  complement  of  Instruments 
and    Complete    night    flying  equipment. 
Full  details  upon  request. 

PITrAIPN  A 1  PCI? AFT  INC 


ft 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA 


& 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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THE   BACH   CS-4  PLANE 

/CONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been 
aroused  among  members  of  the  flying 
fraternity  of  Southern  California  by  the 
appearance  of  the  new  four-place  completely 
enclosed  Bach  CS-4  cabin  biplane. 

The  cabin  embodies  the  distinctive  Bach 
type  fuselage  in  construction  and  design. 
Complete  protection  and  comfort  for  pilot 
and  pissengers  has  been  attained  through  the  ' 
use  of  plywood  overall  covering  and  deep 
comfortable  interior  upholstering.  The  com- 
fort of  a  modern  closed  motor  car  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  ship.  Excellent  visi- 
bility and  an  exceptionally  wide  reserve  of 
power  are  among  its  distinctive  features. 

This  ship  was  delivered  recently  to  Stanley 
Short  of  Short's  Airpor*-,  Los  Angeles.  The 
craft  will  be  used  as  a  passenger  transport 
for  long  trips.  Powered  with  a  150  h.p. 
Hisso  motor,  it  has  a  speed  range  of  30 
to  130  m.p.h. 


THE  NEW  THUNDER- 
BIRD  SERIES 

/"ANE  of  the  latest  contributions  to  ad- 
vancement  of  aircraft  design  is  the  first 

0.  1  a  new  series  of  the  Thunderbird,  designed 
by  Theodore  A.  Woolsey.  Although  no 
speed  tests  have  been  made  as  yet  the  new 
ship  has  created  considerable  interest  among 
aviation  enthusiasts  of  Southern  California. 
Its  ability  to  step  away  from  its  older 
brothers,  both  in  speed  and  in  climbing,  give 
indication  that  it  will  set  a  new  record  for 
Thunderbird  performance. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  the  planes 
equipped  with  the  new  Bailey  C7R  radial 
120  h.  p.  engine  fitted  to  the  Thunderbird 
detachable  nose  mount.  This  engine  has 
u.. usually  clean  lines  that  stream  into  the 

1.  nes  of  the  plane.  A  perfect  Immelmann 
turn  from  the  horizontal  is  one  of  the  Bailey 
Thunderbird's  regular  performances. 

The  new  series  Thunderbird  will  maintain 
the  same  sturdy  construction  that  has  enabled 
it  to  hold  up  so  well  in  service,  featuring 
principally  improvements  that  will  increase 
its  performance.  The  features  are :  Deep, 
comfortable,  cushioned  seats;  large  wind- 
shields to  insure  comfort  to  pilot  and  passen- 
gers ;  pilot  head,  cushioned  and  streamline ; 
adjustable  stabilizer;  door  for  passenger 
cockpit ;  excellent  visibility ;  split-type  land- 
ing gear  ;  steerable  tail  skid  ;  double  aileron  ; 
detachable  nose-mount ;  radiator  tank  con- 
forming with  wing  curve;  N-type  wing 
struts;  aluminum  gas  tank,  43  gallons;  all 
fittings  specially  plated  to  prevent  rust ; 
easily  detachable  motor  cowling ;  concealed 


The  Bach  cabin  biplane  powered  with  a  ISO  h.p.  Hispano  engine. 


control  cables ;  bell  crank  control  system  to 
ailerons ;   Warren  truss  construction  ribs ; 
laminated  I  beams ;  optional  color  scheme. 
Specifications  with  OX5 

Span,  upper    33  feet 

Span,  lower    31  feet 

Length   24.5  feet 

Height    9  feet 

Chord    5  feet 

Gap    5  feet 

Wing  area  300  square  feet 

Weights 

Weight  empty  1300  pounds 

Useful  load    800  pounds 

Pay  load    340  pounds 

Full  load   2100  pounds 

Performance  With  OX5 

High  speed  100  miles  per  hour  plus 

Landing  speed  32  miles  per  hour 

Ceiling   15,000  feet 

Rate  of  climb,  first  minute   800  feet 

Cruising- radius   400  miles 


BUTLER  CONDUIT  PIPE 

piPE  that  can  he  used  as  conduit,  double 
well  casing  or  in  other  ways,  in  diameters 
of  16  inches  to  6  feet,  is  being  made  by  the 
Butler  Manufacturing  Company  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  pipe  is  made  of  blue  annealed 
copper  steel  or  tank  plates  and  can  be  se- 
cured in  any  quantity  desired.  Mammoth 
machinery  has  been  installed  to  handle  and 
automatically  and  electrically  weld  this  pipe. 
On  this  account  production  is  placed  on  a 
large  scale,  resulting  'in  speed  and  economy. 

The  pipe  Gomes  in  any  length  or  gage  re- 
quired. However,  it  is  regularly  made  in 
10-foot  lengths  or  multiples  thereof.  The 
ends  of  the  pipe  are  plain  to  be  welded  to- 
gether. 

The  first  16-inch  diameter  pipe  that  was 
made  by  the  company  was  tested  and  with- 
stood a  pressure  of  1,100  pounds.  Of  course, 
this  pipe  is  not  recommended  for  such  work- 
ing pressure. 


Thunderbirds  equipped  with  Curt'ss  OXS  and  the  1?0  h.p.  a  r-coolcd  Bailey  eng'nes. 


AIRPLANE  MOTOR  FUEL 

T)  AP1D  progress  in  the  development  of 
high  compression  airplane  motors  is 
limited,  to  somee  extent  at  least,  by  the  type 
of  motor  fuels  available. 

Present  day  motors  cannot  operate  at  full 
efficiency  on  ordinary  commercial  motor  gas- 
oline and  even  the  present  types  of  aviation 
grade  gasoline  do  not  possess  all  of  the  fuel 
characteristics  necessary  to  successful  effi- 
cient operation  oif  motors  of  advanced  en- 
gineering design. 

Higher  compression  ratios  are  demanded 
for  greater  power  output  per  pound  of  en- 
gine weight.  But  on  present  types  of  gaso- 
lines these  ratios  are  limited  by  the  tendency 
of  "un-doped"  fuels  to  detonate  above  the 
normal  5  to  1  ratio. 

Gasoline  manufacturers  have  offered  fuels 
of  a  higher  gravity  and  lower  end-point  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem  but  even  these  high 
test  fuels  are  inclined  to  knock  severely  in 
the  newer  types  of  motors. 

The  ideal  aviation  fuel  would  be  one  with 
high  gravity,  low  end-point  and  of  high  anti- 
knock qualities,  providing  such  a  fuel  was 
so  stabilized  as  to  prevent  vaporizing  exces- 
sively in  the  gas  lines  and  at  the  carburetor. 

Gasolines  refined  from  crude  oils  are 
blended  with  natural  gasoline  (a  gasoline 
made  from  natural  gas)  in  order  to  increase 
volatility,  build  up  gravity  and  to  lower  the 
end-point.  While  this  blending  process  de- 
creases, to  some  extent,  the  tendency  of  such 
a  fuel  to  detonate,  yet  it  seems  to  be  only  a 
compromise  and  not  productive  of  the  high- 
est type  of  aviation  fuel. 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  by  airplane 
motor  manufacturers  in  the  program  of  re- 
search, which  has  been  under  way  the  past 
two  years,  by  the  manufacturers  of  natural 
gasoline.  This  work  has  been  thorough  and 
has  advanced  to  a  point  near  final  tests. 

Results  so  far  obtained  have  been  unu- 
sually interesting.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  this  fuel,  made  exclusively  from  natural 
gas,  possesses  unusually  high  anti-knock 
qualities  and,  because  of  its  exceptional  vola- 
tility and  an  absence  of  excessive  vapori- 
zation, it  makes  an  aviation  fuel  of  high  ef- 
ficiency in  motors  having  a  high  compres- 
sion ratio. 

When  interviewed  recently  in  New  York, 
D.  E.  Buchanan,  vice  president  of  the  Chest- 
nut and  Smith  Corporation,  said:  "The 
work  we  are  doing  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
a  more  efficient  airplane  motor  fuel  is  being 
done  as  our  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  aviation." 
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WATCH  THE 

AIR-KING 


(WITH  WRIGHT  WHIRLWIND  J5) 


HERE  is  the  big  brother  to  the  popular 
Air-King  27.  Made  identical  to  the  Air- 
King  entered  in  the  Dole  race  as  "City  of 
Peoria." 

This  ship  proved  a  big  favorite  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Its  quick  take  off  (14  seconds  with  l/z 
load)  its  climbing  speed  and  its  fast  top  racing 
speed  was  the  sensation  of  the  Oakland  Air 
Port. 

Wing  area  342  square  feet,  no  stagger,  N.A. 
C.A.  Ml 2  wing  section  gives  this  ship  speed, 
lift  and  stability  never  before  equalled  in  its 
class. 


P 
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National  Airways  System 


Field  8,  LOMAX,  ILLINOIS 
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CENTRAL  STATES  75  h.  p.  "MONOCOUPE" 


THE  Monocoupe  manufactured  oy  the 
Central  States  Aero  Company  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  is  a  semi-cantilever,  high  wing, 
monoplane.  The  two  seats  are  side  by  side 
with  the  pilot's  seat  slightly  ahead  of  the 
passenger. 

The  high  speed  is  102  miles  per  hour 
over  a  carefully  clocked  course;  stalling 
speed,  48  miles  per  hour ;  cruising  speed, 
80  miles  per  hour.  Twenty  gallons  of  gaso- 
line give  it  a  range  of  400  miles  or  20  miles 
to  the  gallon. 

Design  load  factors  are  6.5  for  high  in- 
cidence, 4.5  for  low  incidence,  2.5  for  in- 
verted flight  and  2  for  nose  dive  condition. 

The  tail  post  is  2^4  chord  lengths  from 
the  center  of  gravity. 

The  wing  is  of  Clark  "Y"  section  made 
in  one  unit  with  a  span  of  30  feet  and  a 
chord  of  5  feet.  Tips  are  elliptical.  The 
trailing  edge  is  inch  piano  wire.  Spars 
are  of  selected  airplane  spruce,  routed  to  I 
beam  section,  spliced  in  the  center  by  a 
vertical  cut  having  a  slope  of  one  in  twelve. 
The  front  spar  has  a  depth-width  ratio  of 
5  to  9,  the  rear  spar  of  4  to  1.  The  single 
drag  bracing  is  of  conventional  type,  number 
10  piano  wire  being  used  throughout.  Com- 
pression ribs  have  the  contour  of  the  regular 
rib  but  have  a  solid  Y%  inch  basswood  web 
with  rectangular  compression  members  glued 
and  nailed  on  each  side  and  centering  at 
the  drag  brace  fittings.  The  solid  webs 
stiffen  the  spars  against  twisting. 

Ribs  are  constructed  of  l/s  inch  basswood 
webs  with  spruce  capstrips.  Large  rect- 
angular lightening  holes  are  cut  in  the  webs 
but  the  chord  members  are  of  sufficient 
depth  and  strength  to  give  the  rib  a  20 
per  cent  margin  of  safety  over  the  required 
load  factor  with  a  spacing  of  12  inches. 
Each  rib  weighs  9J/2  ounces. 

Wings  are  externally  braced  by  tubular 
chrome  molybdenum  steel  struts  attached  p.t 
slightly  more  than  a  chord  length  from  the 
wing  tips.  The  front  strut  is  \}/z  inch  X 
.065;  rear  1%  inch  X  .049.  The  margin  of 
safety  of  the  front  strut  is  14  per  cent  and 
6f  the  rear  strut,  12  per  cent  over  the 
required  load  factor.  Both  front  and  rear 
struts  come  together  at  the  fuselage.  The 
cross  member  of  the  fuselage  at  this  point 
consists  of  a  1  inch  X  .049  steel  tube  32y> 
inches  long  having  a  margin  of  safety  of 
3.58  per  cent  under  the  maximum  compress- 
ive load  and  4.46  per  cent  under  the  maxi- 
mum tensile  load  induced  bv  the  struts. 


The  brace  strut  lower  fitting  is  attached 
to  transverse  tube  of  the  fuselage  by  a 
long  strap  weld  to  insure  full  use  of  the 
strut  strength.  A  central  vertical  fin  pre- 
vents the  fitting  from  bending  under  a 
compressive  load.  The  fittings  attaching 
the  struts  to  the  spars  are  fastened  by  two 
•rV  and  two  -fs  nickel  steel  bolts.  No  ec- 
centric loads  are  induced  by  the  struts. 

All  fittings  have  ample  margins  of  safety. 
Struts  are  attached  to  the  fittings  by  Y% 
nickel  steel  bolts. 

Attachment  of  the  wing  to  the  fuselage 
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Ordinates  and  characteristics  of  the  Clark 
Y  wing  section  which  is  used  for  the 
Monocoupe.  This  section  is  also  used 
for  Lindbergh's  Ryan,  the  Yackey  Mono- 
plane and  many  other  successful  types. 

is  by  means  of  four  A  inch  nickel  steel  bolts 
passing  through  single  lugs  extending  from 
the  spars,  and  going  through  a  box  fitting 
at  the  upper  fuselage  joints. 

The  wing  covering  is  of  first  grade  air- 
plane cloth  stitched  to  the  ribs  at  intervals 
of  five  inches  outside  of  the  slipstream,  and 
three  inches  inside.  Six  coats  of  nitrate 
dope  are  applied  to  protect  the  surface. 
Berryloid  colors  are  optional  with  purchaser. 

The  Monocoupe  is  powered  with  a  radial 
aircooled  five-cylinder  Detroit  Air  Cat  motor 
developing  75  h.p.  at  2000  r.p.m.,  and  weigh- 
ing 220  pounds.    This  motor  is  equipped 


The  Monocoupe  is  a  practical  light  2-passenger  cabin  airplane. 


with  two  Scintilla  magnetos  and  a  Strom- 
berg  carburetor.  Controls  are  actuated  by 
the  conventional  hard  wire  sliding  in  an 
aluminum  tube.  Gasoline  is  fed  to  the  car- 
buretors by  gravity  from  the  two  tanks  in 
the  wings.  Copper  tubing  and  Tite-Flex 
is  used  for  all  fuel  lines. 

The  oil  tank  is  situated  behind  the  engine. 
Two.  gallons  of  oil  are  carried ;  the  oil  is 
circulated  by  an  integral  gear  pump. 

Exhaust  gases  are  led  from  the  ports 
by  2J4  inch  flexible  steel  tubing  extending 
from  each  cylinder  to  a  steel  exhaust  pipe 
under  the  fuselage,  well  away  from  the 
fabric. 

Eight  ffe  nickel  steel  bolts  hold  the  engine 
to  its  mounting  ring. 

The  ailerons  are  of  rectangular  form, 
directly  attached  to  the  main  rear  spar  by 
three  pin  hinges.  Both  the  spar  and  the 
torque  member  of  the  aileron  are  reinforced 
at  the  hinge  points.  Aileron  area  is  12^4 
per  cent  of  the  main  wing  area. 

The  fuselage  is  of  welded  steel  warren 
truss  construction  shaped  to  give  plenty  of 
room  and  comfort  in  the  cockpit  with  a 
quick  reduction  in  depth  and  width  aft  of 
the  cockpit.  The  overall  length  of  the  fuse- 
lage is  16>2  feet  including  the  engine  mount. 
The  cockpit  is  32  inches  wide,  43  inch;s 
high,  30  inches  deep,  richly  upholstered  with 
Ca-Vel  and  enclosed  by  Pyralin  windows 
which  can  be  opened  at  will.  Main  controls 
are  on  the  left  side,  dual  control  being  op- 
tional. A  door  is  provided  on  the  left  side, 
or  becomes  optional  with  those  preferring 
right  hand  throttle. 

All  tubing  is  20  gauge  (.035)  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  18  gauge  member  (,.049) 
which  takes  the  loads  from  the  wing  brace 
struts,  and  the  landing  gear  and  rudder  post 
which  are  also  heavier.  The  tubes  satisfy 
army  specification  10225. 

The  engine  mount  can  be  detached  by  re- 
moving four  5/16"  nickel  steel  bolts.  The 
mount  is  made  of  six  chrome  molybdenum 
steel  tubes  welded  to  the  mounting  ring  at 
four  points.  Attachment  holts  are  under 
double  shear.  Very  little  vibration  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  cockpit. 

The  weakest  member  of  the  fuselage  is 
13  per  cent  stronger  than  the  load  factors  re- 
quire. 

The  chassis  is  of  conventional  straight 
axle,  and  spreader  tubes  with  rubber  cord 
shock  absorbers.  The  tread  is  4  feet  9 
inches.  The  tail  skid  is  1"  steel  tubing,  en- 
tirely full  floating  with  no  bolts  to  sheer. 

All  tail  surfaces  are  made  of  welded 
10255  tubing.  The  stabilizer  is  sturdy 
enough  to  permit  a  person  to  sit  on  its  edge 
without  excessive  deflection.  It  is  braced 
by  two  streamlined  10-32  wires,  ^'either  the 
rudder  nor  elevators  are  balanced. 

Controls  are  of  conventional  %  inch  flex- 
ible cable-and-pulley  type  with  stick  control 
for  elevator  and  ailerons  and  pedal  control 
for  the  rudders. 

Instrument  equipment  consists  of  an  oil 
thermometer,  altimeter,  oil  gauge,  tacho- 
meter and  clock. 


FOR  sport  or  commercial  flying  there 
is  no  substitute  for  the  Air-King. 
At  the  low  price  of  $2100  (Complete 
with  motor  and  instruments)  it  offers  the 
widest  range  of  diversified  flying  of  any 
ship  in  its  class. 


It    is    particularly  adapted 

training,    passen~er  service, 


to  student 
sport  use, 


aerial  photography,  cross  country  tours 
— in  fact  for  any  purpose  requiring  a  safe 
fast  ship — easy  to  land — quick  take  off. 
Sturdy  construction  (to  withstand  hard 
usage  of  student  solo  work)  and  absolute 
dependability. 

Write  or  wire  for  literature  and  delivery 
dates. 


National  Airways  System  Field  8  Lomax,  III. 
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,  THE  DE  HAVILLAND  "TIGER  MOTH"  RACING  AIRPLANE 


qpHE  TIGER  MOTH,  a  light  racing 
*■  monoplane  built  in  England,  is  Captain 
De  Havilland' s  latest  product.  Tests  of  the 
first  of  two  machines  built  were  carried 
out  with  a  Mark  II  Cirrus  engine.  On 
completion  of  tests  she  was  taken  back  into 
the  shops  to  be  fitted  with  a  special  racing 
engine  designed  for  her  by  Major  F.  B. 
Halford  in  collaboration  with  Captain  De 
Havilland.  Meanwhile,  the  second  machine 
was  being  completed  with  a  Cirrus  engine. 

The  D.  H.  engined  machine  was  ready 
for  flight  a  few  days  before  the  King's 
Cup  Races,  but,  as  its  engine  had  not  been 
finished  in  time  to  undeigo  the  Air  Ministry 
type  test,  the  sole  representative  in  the  race 
was  the  Cirrus  engined  model. 

The  world's  speed  record,  186.47  m.p.h., 
was  established  by  Captain  Broad  on  August 
24  with  the  Tiger  Moth  powered  with  a 
De  Havilland  engine.  He  also  made  an 
altitude  of  over  20,000  feet  in  17  minutes 
on  August  29  with  the  same  machine.  As 
Captain  Broad  carried  no  oxygen  apparatus, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  fly  higher  although 
.the  plane  was  climbing  at  the  rate  of  1000 
feet  per  minute  at  20,000  feet  altitude.  It 
is  believed  the  ceiling  is  in  the  region  above 
30,000  feet.  The  air-cooled  De  Havilland 
engine  develops  about  130  h.p.  at  the  r.p.m. 
at  which  it  is  used  although  its  standard 
rating  is  only  32  h.p.  It  has  four  cylinde-s 
in  line.  The  Mark  II  Cirrus  engine,  power- 
ing the  other  Tiger  Moth,  develops  84  h.p. 

It  is  probably  one  of  the  smallest  machines 
built,  as  it  combines  low  power,  moderately 
high  loading,  and  no  load  carrying  capacity ; 
the  combination  is  a  somewhat  unusual  one 
and  represents  practically  a  new  class  of 
machine.  The  span  is  22  feet  6  inches 
fitted  with  touring  wings  designed  for  the 
King's  Cup  Race,  where  span  was  the  cri- 
terion decided  upon  for  handicapping  pur- 
poses. The  wing  area  is  about  74  square 
feet.  A  modified  R.  A.  F.  IS  thin  wing 
section  is  used. 

The  landing  speed  is  60  m.p.h.  with  touring 
wings.  When  giving  consideration  to  wing 
area  it  was  decided  not  to  seek  high  top 
speed  at  the  expense  of  an  abnormally  high 
landing  speed. 

The  minimum  factor  of  safety  used  is 
7]/2,  and  at  all  vital  points  which  are  not 
duplicated  this  figure  has  been  increased. 
All  wires  have  been  duplicated  and  the  entire 


structure  has  been  carefully  studied  for 
rigidity  and  the  avoidance  of  "flutter." 

The  fuselage  is  of  simple  construction, 
similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  a  standard 
Moth.  The  fuselage  is  only  17  inches  wide. 
To  permit  the  pilot  to  get  in  and  out, 
the  windshield  and  part  of  the  deck  are 
hinged  to  open  like  doors.  In  only  one 
place  does  the  skin  have  curvature  in  two 
planes ;  this  is  at  the  section  below  the 
pilot  which  has  been  constructed  of  two 


laminations  of  spruce  built  up  on  a  jig 
ana  glued  and  screwed  to  longerons. 

The  undercarriage  is  unusual  and  interest- 
ing. The  cranked  axle  and  radius  rod  are 
rigid  and  provide  bracing  for  the  wing 
structure,  the  wheels  having  the  shock  ab- 
sorber mechanism  built  into  them.  Since 
any  damage  Ito  the  undercarriage  would 
affect  the  safety  of  the  main  flying  wires, 
special  care  has  been  taken  to  make  this 
unit  substantial. 


The  De  Havilland  "Tiger  Moth"  has  a  speed  of  more  than  186  miles  an  hour. 
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(Announcing 
the 


ALEXANDER 


CABIN  MONOPLANE 


—  powered  with  Wright  Whirlwind  motor 
and  built  to  justify  the  Eaglerock  slogan 
"Performance  with  Economy."  Construction 
will  start  at  once. 


The  new  ship  will  be  tested  and  proved  before 
being  put  on  the  market.  Watch  for  details 
and  prices  later. 


£■ ft^- 0,14  V.-T>? H>* 1< >°J* sa 


OX  5  —  90  H.P. 
Price  $2475  Denver 

Popularity  for  this  type  Eaglerock  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  orders 
for   8  5   ships  are  yet   to  be  filled. 


ASSOCIATED  WITH  ALEXANDER  INDUSTRIES 
Room  403,  Alexander  Industries  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Jack  Irwin  and  the  trophy  he  won. 

METEORPLANE  WINS 
EFFICIENCY  CONTEST 

JACK  Irwin  won  the  Aircraft  Perform- 
*-*  ance  Trophy  awarded  by  the  Visalia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Visalia  Air 
Meet  recently.  The  Visalia,  California  Mu- 
nicipal Airport,  an  80-acre  field  was  formally 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  last  April.  Ir- 
win won  the  trophy  flying  his  Irwin  M-T-2 
Meteorplane  in  an  efficiency  contest  against 
nine  other  planes  which  ranged  from  90  to 
180  h.p.  The  Meteorplane  is  rated  at  20 
h.p. 

The  trophy  was  awarded  on  a  basis  of 
points  earned  for  speed  and  mileage  against 
fuel  consumption  in  relation  to  useful  load 
per  h.p.  Jack  covered  210  miles  in  his  little 
ship  in  2  hours  and  37  minutes,  and  used 
only  5%  gallons  of  gasoline  and  1  quart  of 
oil. 

A  description  of  the  M-T-2  appears  in 
Aero  Digest  for  last  December.  The 
Meteormotor,  a  four  -  clyinder  air  -  cooled 
motor  is  standard  equipment.  It  develops 
20  h.p.  at  1900  r.p.m.  The  ship  is  a  biplane 
and  has  a  span  of  20  feet  with  a  single 
strut  and  wire  bracing  at  either  side.  Its 
weight  is  less  than  450  pounds  fully  loaded 
and  yet  has  a  safety  factor  of  more  than 
7  at  all  points. 


THE  WAY  TO  CONTROL 
A  SHIP  IN  SPINNING 

By  Cloyd  P.  Clevenger 

Cloyd  Clevenger,  chief  pilot  of  the  Alex- 
ander Aircraft  Company,  Denver,  is  testing 
an  average  of  ten  ships  per  week.  He  has 
made  an  intensive  study  of  the  effect  of 
control  during  these  tests  and  the  following 
article  will  be  of  interest  to  all  pilots. 

/%  GOOD  deal  of  worry  exists  among 
pilots  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
controls  in  cranky  spins  and  flat  spins.  Some 
of  the  ships  I  test  spin  on  the  first  flight 
and  have  to  be  re-rigged. 

There  is  a  use  of  the  ailerons  which  helps 
auto-rotation  and  an  opposite  operation  which 
counteracts  it.  I  believe  that  every  pilot 
should  thoroughly  understand  and  practice 
this  control  usage. 

When  taxying  in  dead  air  or  against  the 
wind,  the  quickest  way  to  turn  to  the  left 
is  to  apply  left  rudder  and  right  stick. 
In  fact  it  is  possible  in  dead  air  to  taxi 
all  over  a  field  by  holding  the  rudder  in 
neutral  and  applying  right  stick  to  turn  to 
the  left  and  left  stick  to  turn  to  the  right. 
This  of  course  is  caused  by  the  drag  effect 
of  the  lowered  aileron. 

The  application  of  this  practice  to  spin- 
ning is  as  follows : 

To  do  a  right  spin : — The  pilot  pulls  the 
stick  back  and  applies  right  rudder.  As 
the  ship  starts  to  fall  to  the  right,  if  the 
pflot  will  still  hold  the  stick  back  and  apply 
left  aileron,  the  ship  will  drop  into  the  spin 
quicker  and  accelerate  its  spinning  motion. 


The  reason  for  this  is  very  plain.  Left 
stick  lowers  the  right  aileron.  When  the 
ship  is  in  spinning  position  the  wing  itself 
is  stalled  and  a  lowered  aileron  being  far 
beyond  its  critical  angle  has  a  large  drag 
coefficient  and  has  the  net  effect  of  being 
an  efficient  brake  at  the  wing  tip.  This 
drag  on  the  inner  wing  accelerates  the  spin- 
ning motion  and  auto-rotation  becomes 
naturally  more  pronounced. 

To  stop  a  right  spin : — As  left  rudder 
and  forward  stick  is  applied  the  stick  should 
be  moved  smartly  to  the  right.  This  action 
lowers  the  left  aileron  thereby  placing  a 
drag  on  the  outer  wing  of  the  spin.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  the  rotation  is  stopped 
the  controls  should  be  neutralized,  and  the 
ship  recovered  from  the  dive  in  the  normal 
way. 

As  a  spin  flattens  out  and  increases  its 
velocity  of  rotation  the  rudder  strikes  the  air 
more  and  more  sideways,  approaches  and 
passes  its  critical  angle  of  attack  and  con- 
sequently loses  its  ability  to  stop  the  rotation 
of  the  tail.  The  force  exerted  through  the 
wings  and  known  as  auto-rotation  makes 
the  tail  rotate  once  the  spin  is  started. 

Of  course  ships  stop  spinning  when  the 
rudder  is  neutralized.  This  only  occurs, 
however,  in  ships  where  the  force  exerted 
by  auto-rotation  is  so  small  that  the  vertical 
fin  surface  on  the  tail  overcomes  it.  How- 
ever, the  drag  effect  of  the  ailerons  never 
disappears.  In  fact,  it  increases  as  the 
stalled' condition  of  the  ship  becomes  worse. 

As  a  direct  proof  of  this  contention  I 
have  taken  visiting  pilots  up  on  test  flights 
with  dual  controls  attached  and  have  had 
them  hold  the  rudder  in  neutral  while  I 
would  spin  the  ship  either  way,  accelerate, 
or  slow  down  the  rotation,  and  recover  from 
the  spin  solely  by  the  use  of  the  ailerons 
and  flippers. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  left  spin  with 
the  rudder  in  neutral : — Pull  the  ship  into, 
a  stall  at  the  same  time  tilting  it  slightly 
to  the  left.  As  it  stalls  it  will  start  to  fall 
to  the  left.  At  this  point  pull  the  .stick 
to  the  rear  and  apply  right  stick.  The 
ship  will  start  a  left  spin.  If  the  stick 
is  still  held  back  but  more  right  stick  applied, 
the  velocity  of  rotation  will  increase.  To 
stop  the  spin  apply  forward  and  pull  left 
stick. 

The  simple  rule  is :  "Move  the  stick- 
towards  the  direction  of  rotation  to  stop- 
a  spin." 


The  Irwin  type  M-T-2  Meteorplane  powered  with  the  20  h.p.  Meteormotor. 


SOCKET  WRENCH  SET 

'TpHE  new' Bonney  CV  chrome  vanadium- 
*  socket  wrenches,  put  out  by  Bonney 
Forge  &  Tool  Works,  Allentown,  Pa.,  have- 
met  with  such  enthusiastic  reception  that 
the  company  now  announces  an  additional' 
set  to  sell  at  $19,  with  attractive  discounts, 
to  mechanics  and  dealers. 

This  set  consists  of  ten  chrome  vanadium- 
hexagon  sockets  from  7-16  to  7-8"  inclusive 
and  the  following  chrome  vanadium  han- 
dles :  ratchet,  sliding  "T",  13"  brace 
(speeder  type),  5"  extension,  10"  extension- 
and  universal  joint. 
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Standard  J 1  airplanes 


completely  rebuilt  and  recovered  with 
factory  rebuilt  OX  5  engines,  set  up,  test 
flown,  and  ready  for  fly-away  delivery .  .     $  1  0  0  0 


Standard  J 1  airplanes 


with  guaranteed  overhauled  Hisso  Model 

"A"  motors   $1500 

De  Haviland  Air  Mail  planes — 

with  Liberty  "12"  motors . . .  $2500 

to  $5000 

Douglas  Air  Mail  planes — 

with  Liberty  "12"  motors  ...  $7500 

Orioles — 3-place 

with  180  h.p.  Hispano  motors  *|  f  \  f\ 
wonderful  performance  ...    Vr      *^  "  " 

||  Factory  rebuilt  OX5  engines  ...$350 
1  lly \J  Government  overhauled  OX5  engines . . .  $250 


LEARN  to  FLY 
$100 


Write  for  our 
new  catalogue 


ROBERTSON  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

St.  Louis  Flying  Field  Anglum,  Missouri 
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WESTERN  NEWS 


Los  Angeles  welcomes  home  its  air  heroes — Art  Goebel  and  Lieut. 


Wide  World. 
W.  V.  Davis. 


WESTERN  AIR  EXPRESS 
PASSENGER  AIRLINE 

Los  Angeles-San  Francisco 
T7-STABLISHMENT  of  a  model  passenger 
'  airline  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  as  an  actual  demonstration  of  per- 
formance and  safety,  which  will  be  available 
as  an  incentive  for  further  development  of 
passenger  airlines  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  made  possible  by  an  equipment  loan  to 
Western  Air  Express  from  the  Daniel  Gug- 
genheim Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Aero- 
nautics. 

In  accordance  with  their  announcement  of 
July  9th,  trustees  of  the  Fund  have  selected 
the  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco  route  for 
this  practical  experiment  in  air  transport. 
Planes  purchased  with  money  obtained  under 
the  equipment  loan  plan  will  be  of  the  most 
modern,  multi-engined  design  of  maximum 
safety  and  comfort.  They  will  have  cruising 
speed  of  about  120  miles  an  hour  with  a 
capacity  cargo  of  nearly  two  tons. 

The  airline  distance  between  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  is  365  miles  and  the  time 
necessary  for  flight  over  this  route  will  be 
approximately  three  hours.  Planes  will  leave 
either  terminal  at  10  :30  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  will  arrive  at  the  other  terminal  at 
1 :30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Airports  in 
both  cities  are  situated  within  30  minutes 
from  the  business  sections  so  that  office-to- 
office  movements  may  be  completed  within 
four  hours,  as  compared  with  the  13j/>  hours 
now  required  by  railroad. 

Western  Air  Express  will  provide  the 
latest  conveniences  for  its  passengers  on  this 
airline.  Lunch  will  be  served  in  the  air  and 
magazines,  the  latest  editions  of  newspapers 
and  radio  entertainment  and  market  reports 
will  be  available.  Planes  will  be  of  such 
design  that  they  can  remain  in  the  air  widi 
one  engine  disabled,  thus  practically  elimina- 
ting the  possibility  of  forced  landings. 

The  aeronautics  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  through  William  P. 
MacCracken,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  <>{ 
Commerce  for  Aeronautics,  will  cooperate 
by  installing  on  this  model  airway  every  aid 
to  aerial  navigation  now  available. 


WORLD  FLIGHT  MEET 

<TpHE  Third  Annual  "World  Flight  Com- 
■*■  memoration  Meet"  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Clover  Field,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  on  Oc- 
tober 9th  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Real 
Estate  Convention  promises  to  eclipse  all 
previous  records  for  this  meet.  Plans  under 
way  contemplate  not  only  air  races,  but  an 
exposition  of  modern  commercial  aircraft 
and  accessories.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  of 
aircrajft  who  have  signified  their  intentions 
of  exhibiting  planes  are :  Jack  Maddux  Air- 
lines ;  three  Ford  all-metal  planes  ;  Prudden 
all-metal  commercial  plane ;  B.  F.  Mahoney, 
Ryan  monoplane  ;  Breese  monoplane  ;  Lock- 
heed "Vega"  monoplane ;  International  bi- 
plane ;  Bach  tri-motored  monoplane ;  Thun- 
derbird  biplane.  The  Douglas  Company  will 
exhibit  their  latest  military,  observation  and 
bombardment  planes.  Further  exhibits  are 
expected  from  the  commercial  airline  oper- 
ators from  this  area. 

One  of  the  novel  features  planned  is  the 
airplane  "treasure  hunt"  wherein  all  of  the 
contestants,  dressed  in  pirate  costumes,  take 
off  under  sealed  orders  and  proceed  to  vari- 
ous fields  surrounding  Los  Angeles,  at  which 
fields  they  will  find  further  instruction  hid- 
den at  some  point  on  the  field.  Eventually 
their  orders  will  land  them  back  at  Clover 
Field  where  they  will  seek  a  pot  of  gold 
which  is  to  be  hidden  at  the  end  of  the 
"rainbow"  at  Clover  Field.     Other  events 


on  the  program  will  be  special  race;  and 
trophies  for  pursuit  planes,  observation  and 
bombardment  planes.  A  motion  .picture  com- 
pany is  arranging  to  have  a  huge  camou- 
flage battleship  on  the  field  which  will  be 
made  the  target  for  an  attack  from  bombing 
planes. 

It  is  expected  that  many  of  the  contestants 
entered  in  the  National  Air  Races  at  Spo- 
kane will  fly  back  to  the  east  via  the  south- 
ern route  and  participate  in  these  events. 
The  executive  committee  appointed  to  han- 
dle the  event  which  is  being  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Southern  California  N.  A.  A. 
Chapter  is  composed  of  the  following :  D. 
F.  McDaneld,  president,  Southern  Calif.  N. 
A.  A.  Chapter,  chairman,  contest  committee ; 
Charles  F.  Willard,  treasurer,  Southern 
Calif.  N.  A.  A.  Chapter,  chairman,  finance 
committee;  Lt.  Walter  K.  Burgess,  Com- 
manding Officer,  Clover  Field,  chairman, 
operations  committee ;  Frank  E.  Samuels, 
Pacific  Coast  representative  of  Aero  Digest, 
chairman,  display  committee ;  Robert  Prit- 
chard,  editor  of  Western  Flying,  chairman, 
publicity  committee;  H.  H.  Wetzel,  vice- 
president  of  The  Douglas  Co.,  chairman, 
program  and  entertainment  committee ; 
Charles  H.  Babb,  secretary  Southern  Calif. 
N.  A.  A.  Chapter,  executive  secretary. 


Frank  Samuels  enroute  to  Spokane  in 
Lt.  Frye's  Aero  Corp.  of  California  plane. 


PAT'S   FIRST  YEAR 

'T*HE  first  anniversary  of  air  mail  service 
between  all  coast  cities  was  celebrated 
during  the  week  of  September  11-18.  Air 
mail  was  first  flown  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Seattle  by  Pacific  Air  Transport  on 
September  15,  1926.  The  route  covers  1.100 
miles  of  mountainous  terrain  and  is  flown 
each  way  six  days  a  week  on  a  14-hour 
schedule,  a  saving  over  train  of  33  hours. 
During  the  year  the  coastwise  planes  have 
traveled  more  than  a  million  miles  including 
scheduled  and  special  flights. 

The  first  purchase  of  planes,  made  by  Vern 
C.  Gorst,  president  of  the  company,  included 
six  Ryan  monoplanes  powered  with  Wright 
Whirlwind  motors.  Since  that  time  the  fleet 
has  been  increased  to  twelve  ships  including 
a  six-passenger  cabin  monoplane,  and  addi- 
tional passenger  planes  are  to  be  added  soon 

Gorst  has  been  identified  with  transporta- 
tion in  the  West  since  he  was  12  years  old 
and  has  had  a  varied  career,  operating  every 
known  conveyance  from  row  boat  and  pack 
mule  to  speed  launches  and  motor  bus  fleets. 
As  a  'boy  he  rigged  a  sail  on  a  dug-out  and 
ferried  provisions  across  Port  Orchard  Bay. 
Later  he  mushed  with  dogs  in  Alaska, 
packed  water  on  mules  in  Nevada,  operated 
a  towing  service  on  Puget  Sound  and  owned 
an  automobile  bus  line  in  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  P.  A.  T.  operates  26  beacons  pur- 
chased and  installed  by  the  company.  These 
include  ten  directional  beacons  of  7,500.000 
candle  power  and  16  intermediate  beacon-,  ■  f 
-100.000  candle  power. 
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Wye  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  and  theNewRYAN  BROUGH  AM- Five-Place! 


THIS  new  five**place  Ryan  Brougham . . .  developed 
from  the  famous  plane  designed  and  built  for 
Colonel  Lindbergh . . .  reflects  in  quality  and  workman- 
ship a  concentration  on  a  single  type  and  model.  It  is 
thoroughly  engineered,  tested  and  proven.  The  inte- 
rior, completely  upholstered  in  mohair,  has  ample 
room,  comfortable  seats,  perfect  visibility,  and  is  easy 
of  access.  Ownership  of  a  Ryan  Brougham  assures 
you  the  utmost  in  a  modern  airplane,    ^f-  ^ 

£uxurious  in  Appointments.  ^Distinctly  Indi- 
vidual.  Wright  Whirlwind  Equipped, 
^  $9,700  at  SanDiego.  ^  ^ 


The  B.  F.  MAHONEY  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION,  San  Diego 
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CONTACTS 

By  Frank  E.  Samuels 

HERE  is  a  chance  for  every  aviation 
booster  on  the  West  Coast  to  do  his  or 
her  bit  in  putting  over  the  biggest  aeronau- 
tical event  that  the  west  has  ever  held.  On 
September  17th  Capt.  Charles  A.  Babb,  sec- 
retary of  the  Southern  California  N.  A.  A. 
Chapter  and  Capt.  William  A.  Frye,  presi- 
dent of  the  Long  Beach  Chapter  left  for  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  via  air  mail  route  to  attend  the 
National  Convention  of  that  body,  with  the 
intention  and  hopes  of  bringing  the  Na- 
tional Convention  and  races  to  Los  Angeles 
in  1928.  Capt.  Babb  and  Capt.  Frye  took 
with  them  an  official  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  the  Mayor  of  Los  An- 
geles, the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  proxy  votes  of  every  chapter  on 
the  West  Coast.  We  are  all  certainly  pleased 
that  they  were  so  successful.  The  1928  Na- 
tional Air  Races  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles ! 

WHILE  at  San  Diego  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Walter  Chambers  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Mayer  Aircraft  Corp.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  who  with  J.  W.  Smith, 
•chief  pilot  of  the  corporation,  was  taking  de- 
livery of  the  first  of  five  new  Ryan 
Broughams,  "The  Pride  of  Pittsburgh," 
from  A.  J.  Edwards,  sales  manager  of  the 
B.  F.  Mahoney  Aircraft  Corporation.  This 
beautiful  cabin  job  will  be  the  first  cabin 
plane  owned  and  operated  in  Pittsburgh  and 
will  make  its  headquarters  at  Mayer  Field, 
Bridgeville,  Penna.  Mr.  Chambers  with  Mr. 
Smith  as  pilot,  will  fly  the  ship  east.  The 
other  four  planes  of  the  order  will  be  de- 
livered at  30-day  intervals.  Mr.  Mayer, 
principal  owner  and  head  of  the  corporation, 
a  multi-millionaire  of  Pittsburgh,  operates 
the  flying  field  and  airline  as  his  pet  hobby. 

\  .1.  EDWARDS  took  me  through  the 
Mahoney  plant  while  I  was  in  San 
Diego.  They  are  now  working  on  a  two- 
a-week  production  basis  and  are  sold  solid 
for  the  next  ninety  days,  with  orders  enough 
ahead  to  keep  them  busy  for  the  next  year. 
The  plant  is  being  handled  as  a  real  business 
proposition,  and  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  planes  go  through  the  different  stages  of 
■construction  is  a  credit  to  the  plant  man- 
ager, W.  H.  Bowlus,  and  his  well  liked  as- 
sistant, Bert  Tindale. 

Hp  HE  Prudden-San  Diego  Aircraft  Corp. 

is  just  finishing  up  their  first  all-metal 
cabin  monoplane  and  hope  to  give  it  its  first 
trial  flight  before  October  1st.  The  ship  is 
certainly  built  ruggedly  and  should  be  a 
wonderful  ship  for  long  distance  routes. 

TpHli  Russell  Parachute  Company  are 
*■  making  experiments  for  a  San  Diego 
newspaper  delivery  firm  in  dropping  pack- 
ages of  newspapers  by  parachute  from  an 
airplane  for  out-lying  districts  and  small 
towns.  The  indications  are  that  the  entire 
Imperial  Valley  will  within  a  very  short 
time  have  their  daily  San  Diegn  papers  de- 
livered to  them  by  airplane  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  mi  sale  in  San  Diego 


"TpHE  American  Aircraft  Corp.  of  Los 
Angeles,  distributors  of  Waco  airplanes, 
will  have,  when  completed,  one  of  the  finest 
commercial  airports  in  the  west.  They  have 
a  long  lease  on  a  tract  of  land,  with  1,600 
feet  frontage  on  Mesa  Drive  by  nearly  a 
mile  deep,  between  the  terminus  of  the  Paci- 
fic Air  Transport  and  the  Rogers  Airport, 
within  five  minutes'  drive  from  the  center  of 
the  business  section  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
land  has  been  leveled  off  and  rolled  down 
to  a  smooth  surface  and  has  a  runway  near- 
ly a  mile  long,  running  east  and  west  with 
the  prevailing  winds,  and  about  ISO  feet 
wide.  There  are  to  be  ten  modern  hangars, 
three  of  which  are  already  finished.  The 
field  will  be  lighted  for  night  flying,  have 
a  gas  and  oil  service  station,  a  machine  shop 
to  service  their  own  and  visiting  planes, 
transportation  facilities  for  visiting  pilots, 
offices,  wind  cones  and  in  fact  everything 
necessary  to  make  the  airport  jnodern  in 
every  respect. 

Charles  (Doc)  Whitney  will  have  com- 
plete charge  of  the  field  and  also  supervise 
flying  instruction.  J.  B.  Alexander  will  con- 
tinue as  sales  manager  for  Wacos  for  Cali- 
fornia. We  may  look  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  activity  around  this  latest  Los 
Angeles  airport  as  everyone  connected  with 
it  is  well  known  and  liked  by  the  entire  fra- 
ternity. 

'TpHE  International  Aircraft  Corp.  have 
*  just  finished  installing  the  first  Siemens- 
Halske  motor  in  their  latest  four-place  job 
which  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Spokane 
Air  Races. 

Al  Ebrite  of  the  sales  department  of  In- 
ternational left  September  10th  in  a  new 
International  F-17  for  points  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  to  organize  dealers 
and  distributors.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
marketing  their  ships  east  of  the  Rockies ; 
heretofore  their  product  has  been  confined  to 
the  West  Coast. 

Sales  Manager  Spear  reports  that  sales  are 
still  on  the  increase  and  that  the  Interna- 
tional factory  is  up  to  the  point  of  produc- 


tion now  where  they  can  make  almost  im- 
mediate delivery.  They  have  just  delivered 
a  Whirlwind  F-17  to  Mr.  Wells  of  the  Bur- 
dett  Airlines  which  climbed  5,000  feet  with 
four  passengers  in  4J/2  minutes. 

/CAPTAIN  WILKINSON  of  the  Univer- 
^  sal  School  of  Aeronautics  has  started 
classes  in  navigation  and  meteorology.  Lec- 
tures and  classes  are  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  nights  and  the  responses  they  are 
receiving  to  these  lectures  are  quite  encour- 
aging, Captain  Wilkinson  reports.  He  also 
reports  having  received  152  replies  to  his 
advertisement  in  the  Aero  Digest  for  the 
month  of  August  with  every  indication  that 
September  will  give  even  greater  returns. 
The  boys  seem  to  want  to  win  their  wings. 

YT7ALD0  WATERMAN,  one  of  the 
*  "  pioneer  figures  of  American  aviation, 
recently  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bach  Aircraft 
Co.  at  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  Beginning  m 
the  glider  days  of  1909,  Waterman  con- 
structed his  first  ship,  an  old  pusher  type  at 
San  Diego.  He  taught  himself  to  fly  and 
has  been  piloting  planes  of  all  types  for  more 
than  eighteen  years.  He  is  at  present  special- 
izing in  the  engine  branch  of  the  industry. 

/"\NE  of  the  latest  airports  of  Southern 
California  is  known  as  the  Frank  Baker 
Aircraft  Flying  Field,  situated  just  west  of 
Culver  City.  Their  equipment  consists  of 
two  Ryan  M-ls,  two  Waco-lOs,  and  a  Cur- 
tiss  JN  for  student  instruction.  Bob  Blair 
is  manager  of  the  airport  and  is  one  of 
our  oldest  and  most  reliable  pilots.  Aerial 
photography,  instruction,  passenger  flying 
and  long  distance  cross-country  flights  will 
be  engaged  in.  The  field  is  nicely  equipped 
with  modern  hangar,  offices,  wind  cones,  etc. 
J.  Floyd  Smith,  designer  of  the  Smith  para- 
chute, is  connected  with  the  airport  and  will 
give  parachute  instruction  to  the  students  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  aeronautical 
ground  and  flying  instruction. 


A  model  airport  planned  for  San  Diego,  California — the  proposed  Lindbergh  Field. 
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RUGGED 


^  ^>  International  F-17,  4-place  Sport 

and  Commercial  Ship.  Whirlwind  Model 


SWIFT 


BEAUTIFUL ! 

Z^VERY  International  Plane  is  an  achievement  ...  a 
perfect  symphony  of  strength,  speed  and  beauty! 
Rugged,  because  neither  cheap  materials  nor  low 
priced  labor  are  used  in  building  them  .  .  .  because  small 
details,  many  of  which  do  not  show  in  the  finished  model, 
are  given  the  most  painstaking  care.  Swift  and  beautiful 
because  of  the  scientific  streamlines  perfected  by  Edwin 
M.  Fisk. 

So  perfectly  balanced  is  this  ship  that  it  literally  flies 
N  Struts  thruout  itself.    It  will  right  itself  under  any  flying  conditions  with- 

out the  aid  of  the  control  stick. 

We  are  sincere  in  our  belief  that  our  product  represents 
the  very  best  to  be  had  in  modern  aircraft.  We  solicit  the 
investigation  of  dealers  and  individuals. 


Oleo   Landing  Gear 

Double  Ailerons, 
set-in  type 

Motor  Cowling 
neat!}'  streamlined 

All  Empennage 
Controls  Enclosed 

40-Inch  Passenger 
Cockpit,  Upholstered 

Oversized  Wind- 
shields 


Octagon  Shaped 
Haskelite  Plywood 
Fuselage 


Box  Beams 

Steel  and 
Duralumin  Fittings 


"Built  to  a  Standard  -  -  Not  to  a  Price  " 

INTERNATIONAL  Aircraft  CORPORATION 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
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AN  OIL  MAN'S  VIEWS  ON 
AVIATION 

By  P.  H.  Dixon 

AVIATION  offers  the  solution  to  the 
greatest  problem  that  now  confronts  oil 
producers  of  America  according  to  William 
G.  Skelly,  president  of  the  Skelly  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

When  commercial  aviation  reaches  its 
logical  development,  there  will  be  no  prob- 
lem of  over-production  of  crude  oil,  Skelly 
says.  The  airplane  will  become  the  great- 
est consumer  of  the  refined  products  of 
crude  oil  and  development  of  aviation  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  oil  industry,  he 
declares. 

"The  development  of  commercial  aviation 
in  the  next  few  years  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  petroleum  industry,"  Skelly  said. 
"It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  big  oil  com- 
panies evincing  a  genuine  interest  in  avia- 
tion at  this  time.  We  should  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  encourage  it. 

"No  longer  does  anyone  doubt  the  feasi- 
bility of  regularly  established  mail  and  pas- 
senger carrying  routes.  Such  routes  will  be 
developed  as  fast  as  the  proper  landing  fields 
and  airports  are  established. 

"I  can  look  into  the  future — and  it  is  not 
so  far  distant  at  that — and  see  cities  like 
Tulsa,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  as  centers 
of  airlines  radiating  into  far  distant  com- 
munities, for  transportation  of  not  only  peo- 
ple and  mail  but  fast  freight  as  well. 

"Recently  I  made  a  trip  by  train  and 
horseback  into  a  remote  part  of  New  Mexi- 
co. The  journey  required  more  than  24 
hours'  time  from  Tulsa.  A  friend  of  mine 
made  the  same  trip  in  an  airplane  and  ar- 
rived in  less  than  four  hours  after  the  time 
he  started. 

"Internal  combustion  motors  in  automo- 
biles, will,  of  course,  consume  a  great  per- 
centage of  our  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil 
output  for  a  long  time  to  come  but  now  is 
the  time  to  think  of  developing  new  and 
greater   means   of   consumption.  Aviation 


holds  the  greatest  potentialities  in  this  re- 
spect. 

"Commercial  aviation  has  been  developed 
to  an  unusual  degree  in  Europe.  It  is  still  in 
swaddling  clothes  in  this  country,  where,  on 
account  of  the  vast  spaces,  it  is  needed  more 
than  in  Europe. 

"My  company,  as  well  as  many  other  oil 
companies,  now  is  engaged  in  developing  a 
fuel  for  airplanes  that  will  give  maximum 
efficiency  and  yet  be  lighter  in  weight  than 
gasoline  now  in  use.  We  are  working  hand 
in  hand  with  those  who  are  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  promotion  of  aviation. 

"If  there  were  a  million  airplanes  in 
America  to-day — and  we  will  see  the  time 
when  there  will  be  many  more  than  that 
number — we  would  not  be  worried  about  the 
over-production  of  crude  oil  for  a  million 
planes  would  absorb  the  huge  surplus  and 
demand  more. 

"The  pioneering  has  been  done  in  avia- 
tion. It  now  remains  for  us  to  develop  the 
proposition  until  every  community  now  on 
a  railroad  and  some  that  are  not  will  be 
on  one  or  more  regular  airlines." 


N.  W.  MOUNTED  POLICE 
HAVE  NEW  STEED 

'TP  HE  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  police 
have  a  new  kind  of  steed,  which  has 
been  named  the  "Queen  of  the  Yukon,"  a 
Ryan  Brougham  monoplane,  product  of  the 
B.  F.  Mahoney  Aircraft  Corporation. 

Piloted  by  A.  D.  Cruickshank,  district 
representative  of  the  Mounted  Police,  their 
new  "mount"  will  cover  the  360  miles  of 
icy  waste  between  White  Horse  and  Dawson 
on  the  Canadian  Yukon  in  four  and  a  half 
hours.  Mail  and  passengers  will  be  carried 
over  the  same  route  that  now  requires  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  days  to  negotiate  by  the 
next  fastest  means  of  locomotion,  dog  sleds. 

As  in  other  Ryan  planes,  Haskelite  ply- 
wood is  used  extensively  in  the  construction 
of  the  plane,  because  it  has  always  stood 
up  under  severe  climatic  conditions. 


NORTHWEST  AIR  NEWS 

By  F.  K.  Haskell 
'T,EN  thousand  persons  turned  out  for 
the  first  air  circus  at  Silverton,  Ore.,  on 
August  29th,  given  by  the  Albert  Reeves 
post  of  the  American  Legion  to  dedicate 
the  new  air  field.  Lieut.  Kelly  from  the 
Vancouver  field  led  the  ten  planes  in  some 
wonderful  flying. 

"y  AKIMA,  WASH,  aviators,  at  a  meeting 
held  on  August  29th,  formed  an  aero 
club  with  Elbert  Amburn  as  president. 

COME  forty  students,  ranging  in  age  from 
^  16  to  40  years,  are  now  registered  for 
the  fall  course  at  the  Rankin  Flying  School, 
Portland,  Ore.,  which  is  now  under  the 
supervision  of  J.  Kegerries.  Paul  King 
from  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  16  years  old,  is  the 
youngest  student;  Milo  S.  Winters,  Grants 
Pass  garageman,  40  years  old,  is  the  oldest. 

*T*HE  Longview,  Wash.,  Aero  Club  has 
filed  incorporation  papers.  Directors 
are  C.  Y.  Bowers,  Fred  Hess,  Jack  Manning, 
H.  L.  Beverly  and  Joe  Abies.  Abies  was 
elected  president  and  Manning  secretary- 
treasurer.  A  suitable  landing  field  is  now 
being  constructed. 

UORTY-FIVE  acres  of  land  at  $300  per 
acre  have  been  purchased  by  the  City 
ol  Centralia,  Wash.,  for  an  aviation  field. 
The  runway  is  200  feet  in  length.  Flood- 
lights are  being  installed  and  hangars  and  a 
service  station  erected. 

/CONSTRUCTION  of  a  modern  airport 
building,  equipped  with  hangars  for  one 
large  and  three  small  planes,  have  been 
started  at  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  on  the  Port  of 
Grays  Harbor  Field.  The  building  will 
bf:  constructed  jointly  by  Aberdeen  and 
Hoquiam. 


RECORD  IDAHO  FLIGHT 

\  RECORD  for  rapid  air  transportation 
of  passengers  over  one  of  Idaho's  most 
rugged  sections  was  recently  established 
when  Pilot  Philip  Love,  who  is  accompany- 
ing Colonel  Lindbergh  on  his  tour  of  the 
United  States,  flew  over  the  proposed  State 
Airway  No.  4  with  two  passengers  and  bag- 
gage from  Boise  to  Butte,  Mont.,  in  three 
hours  and  five  minutes.  This  is  the  fastest 
trip  ever  made  between  Boise  and  Butte  by 
passengers  in  any  sort  of  conveyance  and 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  this  air 
route.  The  passengers  were  Donald  Keyhoe 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  personal 
aid  to  Colonel  Lindbergh,  and  C.  C.  Laid- 
mant,  engine  expert  from  the  Wright  Aero- 
nautical factory. 

Idaho's  mineral  empire  will  develop  more 
rapidly  when  mining  properties  become 
easily  accessible  through  air  transportation. 
Airway  No.  4  will  connect  such  mining 
properties  as  the  Deadwood,  the  Livingston, 
the  Red  Bird  properties  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  and  many  other  lesser  develop- 
ments which  promise  many  millions  of  tons 
of  valuable  metals. 


Kenneth  Boedecker,  Wright  Aeronautical  Corp.  representative,  and  A.  D.  Cruickshank, 
pilot  of  the  latest  mount  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 
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RYAN  MONOPLANE  STEARMAN  BIPLANE 

Some  recent  installations 

of  the 

A  dependable  airplane  engine  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay 

(Less  than  one-third  the  cost  of  any  other  airplane  motor  in  its  class) 

Nine  cylinder  radial,  embodying  the  features  of  acknowledged 
leadership  and  backed  by  an  organization  of  successful  experience. 

Write  for  particulars 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

MENASCO    MOTORS  COMPANY 

2  3  0  South  Hamilton  Drive 

BEVERLY  HILLS  CALIFORNIA 
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NEW  ALL-METAL  PLANT 
IN  SAN  DIEGO 

THE  Prudden-San  Diego  Airplane  Com- 
pany, organized  last  May  by  a  group 
of  San  Diego  capitalists,  is  now  well  es- 
tablished in  a  modern  plant  situated  on  the 
bay  front  and  working  steadily. 

George  Prudden,  formerly  chief  engineer 
for  the  Stout  All-Metal  Airplane  Company 
of  Detroit,  president  of  the  San  Diego  con- 
cern, announces  that  its  initial  product  is  t'J 
be  a  tri-motor,  all-metal,  seven  place  cabin 
transport.  The  entire  transport,  now  under 
construction,  will  be  built  of  duralumin.  It 
will  be  equipped  with  three  Siemens-Halske 
motors  for  which  T.  Claude  Ryan,  founder 
of  the  Ryan  Airlines,  Inc.,  has  obtained  the 
distributing  and  manufacturing  rights  for  the 
United  States.  The  ship  is  to  have  1000 
pounds  payload  capacity. 

The  Prudden-San  Diego  Company's  plant 
embraces  10,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
permits  of  daylight  operations  and  occupies 
a  convenient  site  on  the  bay  front.  It  is 
next  door  to  the  factory  of  the  B.  F. 
Mahoney  Aircraft  Company. 

Prudden  is  a  pioneer  in  aeronautical  ac- 
tivities and  his  first  work  in  that  field  dates 
back  to  1911  when  he  built  and  flew  two 
Chanute  gliders.  During  five  years  with 
the  Stout  Company  he  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  and  left  that  firm  only  to  form 
his  own  company  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Prudden  is  serving  on  the  staff  of  the 
San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  aero- 
nautical engineer. 


CHICAGO  NORTHWEST 
AIR  TRANSPORT  CO. 

'TpHE  Chicago  Northwest  Air  Transport 
*  Company  has  been  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  capitalized 
at  $750,000,  to  transport  passengers,  mail 
and  express  between  St.  Paul,  Spokane, 
Portland  and  S?aft'e.  The  route  will  be 
via  Fargo,  Aberdeen,  Bismarck,  Glendive, 
Billings,  Butte,  Missoula,  Spokane,  Seattle 
and  Portland.  Stinson  monoplanes  will 
be  used.  They  plan  to  fly  over  the  moun- 
tains in  the  daytime,  and  over  the  plains 
at  night. 

Officers  of  the  company  are:  H.  J.  Lynch, 
president ;  A.  S.  Mooney.  vice-president  ; 
M.  H.  Lynch,  secretary  and  treasurer.  H. 
J.  Lynch  is  mentioned  in  "We"  as  being 
one  of  Colonel  Lindbergh's  early  barnstorm- 
ing partners. 


AIRPORT  FOR  DOUGLAS 

/GEORGE  E.  BUXTON,  who  recem'.y 
returned  to  Douglas,  Arizona,  after 
making  a  study  of  aviation  on  the  coast, 
strongly  urges  immediate  action  on  the  com- 
pletion of  Douglas  Airport  so  that  the  city 
may  be  designated  as  a  port  on  the  national 
airways. 

Three  corporations  are  about  to  start 
transcontinental  airlines,  one  of  which,  Mad- 
dux, Inc.,  the  Ford  representatives  in  the 
west,  will  start  passenger  service  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Dallas  within  the  next  three 
months. 


1928  AIR  RACES  AT 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

T  OS  ANGELES  was  awarded  the  1928 
'  National  Air  Races  and  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Aeronautic  Conven- 
tion. 

At  the  sixth  annual  N.  A.  A.  convention 
held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  September  20-21, 
Porter  Adams  was  reelected  president ;  El- 
mer Sperry,  vice  president ;  Valentine  Gep- 
hart,  secretary;  and  Colonel  B.  F.  Castle, 
treasurer. 

Governors-at-large  elected  were  :  Godfrey 
A.  Cabot,  Boston;  Glenn  L.  Martin,  Cleve- 
land ;  J.  Carroll  Cone,  Little  Rock,  Ark. ; 
William  B.  Mayo,  Detroit,  and  Orville 
Wright,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


MAIL  BIDS  ASKED 

PROPOSALS  for  the  transportation  of 
*■  air  mail  under  contract  have  been  in- 
vited on  the  following  route :  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  via  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs,  to 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  return.  Distance  each 
way  approximately  199  miles.  Bids  will  be 
received  at  Post  Office  Dept.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  until  12  o'clock  noon,  October  4th. 

The  contract  of  the  Colorado  Airways, 
Inc.,  for  transporting  mail  over  this  route 
was  cancelled  on  September  3rd  by  Post- 
master General  New  and  the  Boeing  Air 
Transport,  Inc.,  holding  the  air  mail  contract 
on  the  western  leg  of  the  transcontinental 
route,  between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
have  taken  over  the  service  on  the  Cheyenne- 
Pueblo  route  on  a  temporary  basis. 


For  the  discriminating  buyer 


THE  WHIRLWIND  MAIL  PLANE 


ANNOUNCING 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  OUR  PLANT  TO  A  MORE  CENTRAL  DISTRI- 
BUTION POINT— PLEASE  ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

THE  STEARMAN  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 
Wichita,  Kansas 
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lONNEK 

On  September  3rd,  the  new  A  V  Kinner 
5  cyl.  radial  air-cooled  motor  installed  in 
a  Kinner  3  placed  airster  carrying  a  useful 
load  of  575  lbs.  completed  a  trip  from 
Glendale,  Calif,  to  Boston,  following  the 
air  mail  route  via  Salt  Lake  City  in  34.5 
flying  hours,  consuming  240  gallons  of 
gasoline  and  only  5  quarts  of  cylinder  oil. 
One  landing  was  made  at  Chenykee  field, 
Wyo.,  which  has  an  altitude  of  7080  feet. 
With  a  full  load  it  took  a  run  of  only  500 
feet  to  take-off.  Could  anything  else  be 
done  to  prove  this  product? 

Price  of  plane  complete,  $3  3  50 
Price  of  motor  only,  $1675 

Let  us  tell  you  more,  if  interested 

Kinner  Airplane  and  Motor  Corporation 

GLENDALE,  CALIFORNIA 


Built  to  Last 

A  sturdy  commercial  plane  combining  beauty, 
strength,  and  durability  with  a  low  landing  speed 
and  a  high  cruising  speed. 


A  QUALITY  SHIP 

AT  A  QUANTITY  PRICE 

Write  for  Particulars 

THUNDERBIRD  AIRCRAFT,  INC. 

Factory  Business  Office 

Glendale,  Calif.  706  Lankershim  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Above  All! 


The 

Aero  Corporation 
California 

Motor  Repairing  and  Overhauling 

Specializing  on 
Wright  Whirlwind  and  Curtiss  OX  5 

Full  line  of  new  production 
parts  and  supplies 
always  obtainable 

Aerocal  Helmets 
"Whizzit"  Fastner  Flying  Suits 
Goggles 

Distributors  for 

Fokker  Aircraft    Alexander  Eaglerock 

California  and  Arizona  So.  Calif,  and  Arizona 

Western  Ave.  at  99  th  Street,  Los  Angeles 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AIR  SERVICES 


Wide  World 

Henry  Ford  and  Major  General  Patrick  at  the  Gordon  Bennett  balloon  race. 


ARMY  AIR  CORPS  LAB- 
ORATORY OPENS  OCT.  12 

THE  new  home  of  the  Army  Air  Corps 
laboratory  at  Wright  Field,  near  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  will  be  formally  opened  October 
12.  War  Department  officials  will  attend,  and 
the  First  Pursuit  Group  will  fly  from  Self- 
ridge  Field,  Michigan,  to  participate  in  the 
ceremonies. 

The  Army  Air  Corps  Laboratory,  formerly 
known  as  the  Materiel  Division,  has  played 
an  important  role  in  perfecting  airplane 
motors,  the  radio  beacon,  parachutes,  the 
earth  inductor  compass,  propellers  and  air- 
plane designs. 


ERRAND  OF  MERCY 

OlLOTING  airplanes  on  errands  of  mercy 
*■  seems  to  be  a  rather  frequent  practice 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Department.  Lieuts. 
Downey  and  Pearcy  recently  carried  some 
anti-tetanus  serum  to  David,  Panama.  A 
woman  resident  of  that  pretty  Latin- Ameri- 
can town  was  in  a  dying  condition  and  badly 
in  need  of  the  serum.  The  distance  between 
Panama  City  and  David,  some  240  miles, 
was  covered  in  one  hour  and  forty  minutes 
each  way. 


NAVY     AIRMEN  CITED 
FOR  FLYING  CROSSES 

'TpHE  first  strictly  service  award  of  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  by  the  Naval 
Board,  herded  by  Capt.  O.  G.  Murfin,  was 
made  on  September  12  when  citations  were 
forwarded  to  Lieut.  Ben  H.  Wyatt  for 
services  on  the  occasion  of  the  aerial  survey 
of  Alaska  during  the  summer  of  1926  and 
to  Lieut,  (j.  g.)  Delbert  S.  Cornwell  for 
heroism  during  a  flight  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  November 
18,  1926.  With  the  exception  of  the  trans- 
oceanic service  fliers  who  have  been  honored 
with  the  new  decoration,  these  awards  arr 
the  first  announced. 


WITH  THE  DEVIL  DOG 
AVIATORS  IN  CHINA 

By  Kendrick  Noble 

«</~\NCE  a   Marine,  always  a  Marine/' 

^— '  they  say.  And  so,  when  I  arrived 
back  at  Tientsin  and  saw  the  well-groomed 
"Devil  Dogs"  marching  down  the  street,  with 
bands  playing  and  flags  flying,  while  over- 
head a  Marine  Corps  fighting  plane  was  cut- 
ting capers  that  would  do  justice  to  a  war- 
time ace,  I  began  to  itch  for  the  old  khaki 
uniform  once  more.  Orell  said  it  was  only 
the  Prickly  Heat  coming  out  again  but  I 
knew  better.  The  two  and  a  half  years  I 
served  during  the  World  War  with  a  mess 
kit  in  one  hand  and  a  pair  of  goggles  in  the 
other  had  left  too  deep  an  impression  upon 
me  to  be  quickly  forgotten. 

My  old  commanding  officer,  Captain  W. 
E.  MeCaughtry  is  now  Flight  Officer  of  the 
Third  Brigade  of  Marines  stationed  at  Tient- 
sin, and  it  was  at  his  invitation  that  I  visited 
the  Marine  Aviation  Detachment  stationed 
at  Hsin  Ho  about  IS  miles  below  Tientsin  on 
the  Rive  Peiho. 

"Why  are  the  Marines  in  China?"  I 
asked  Captain  Mac. 

"We  are  here  to  protect  American  lives," 
he  replied  proudly,  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
entire  height  of  5  feet  10  inches,  and  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  General  Pershing 
telling  Lafayette  that,  "We  are  here !" 

I  jumped  on  the  Mukden  Express  train 
and  managed  to  beat  a  Chinese  General  to 
one  of  the  few  vacant  first  class  compart- 
ments. Then  calling  for  a  cold  bottle  of 
beer,  I  managed  to  while  away  the  fifty  min- 
utes to  Hsin  Ho  very  nicely. 

When  I  walked  into  the  camp,  which  was 
as  neat  and  orderly  as  any  one  I  have  ever 
seen,  the  new  C.  O.  Colonel  Tommy  Turner, 
Major  Francis  Thanksgiving  Evans,  Cap- 
tain "Nuts"  Moore,  Lieutenant  Bill  Wallace 
and  the  rest  greeted  me  like  a  long  lost 
brother,  and  two  minutes  later  1  was  parked 


in  the  Colonel's  tent  which  overlooked  the 
Peiho,  feeling  as  much  at  home  as  if  I  had 
never  left  the  Marine  Corps.  Only  in  the 
old  days,  the  only  time  I  ever  got  into  the 
Colonel's  tent  was  when  I  was  "on  the  car- 
pet" to  explain  why  I  had  done  such  and 
such-  instead  of  doing  so  and  so. 

"It's  mighty  nice  to  see  you  all  again, 
Colonel,"  I  remarked  as  a  starter.  "But  why 
are  you  here  in  China?" 

"We  are  here  to  protect  American  lives," 
was  his  proud  reply,  and  I  began  to  realize 
that  General  Smedley  Butler  has  done  his 
work  well  in  telling  the  Leathernecks  that 
they  are  in  the  Far  East  for  business  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  buying  Chinese  rugs 
and  Mandarin  coats  for  the  girls  they  left 
behind. 

About  that  time.  Major  Evans  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  a  soft  felt  hat  and  a  cos- 
tume that  looked  like  B.  V.  D.'s  but  I  was 
told  that  these  "shorts"  are  worn  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  out  here  when  the  ther- 
mometer goes  soaring.  (It  was  112  degrees 
in  the  shade  the  day  we  arrived  in  Tient 
sin.) 

Major  Evans  has  been  in  command  of  the 
Aircraft  Squadron,  West  Coast  Expedition- 
ary Forces  (as  it  is  officially  known)  ever 
since  they  left  San  Diego,  April  6,  1927. 
He  had  just  received  his  orders  to  return 
to  the  States  and  was  as  happy  and  frisky 
as  a  kitten  with  a  ball  of  yarn,  for  he  had 
brought  his  squadrons  out  to  the  Far  East 
expecting  to  go  right  into  action,  but  the 
most  excitement  they  have  had  yet  was  the 
day  the  wheel  came  off  Lt.  White's  Boeing 
Pursuit  plane  and  he  landed  it  in  the  river 
for  safety  sake.  White  was  all  right,  and 
was  soon  rescued  together  with  his  plane, 
but  one  of  the  Chinks  on  shore  got  so  ex- 
cited he  jumped  into  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Peiho  and  boldly  struck  out  ifor  the 
shipwrecked  aviator.  It  was  not  until  his 
feet  were  swept  off  the  bottom  and  he  be- 
gan to  sink  did  he  remember  that  he  couldn't 
swim  a  stroke.  It  was  too  late  then,  and  he 
nearly  drowned  before  help  could  reach  him. 

Major  Evans  was  in  excellent  spirits  as 
I  have  said  and  was  soon  explaining  all 
about  his  squadron  and  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  they  had  encountered. 

"But  why  is  there  a  Marine  Aviation  De- 
tachment in  China?"  I  asked. 

Before  I  had  a  chance  to  enlarge  my  ques- 
tion, his  bright  eyes  flashed  and  he  replied, 
"We  are  here  to  protect  American  lives." 

I  groaned. 

"Yes  !  Yes  !"  I  continued.  "I  have  heard 
about  that  before.  But  how  are  you  going  to 
protect  American  lives  with  airplanes?" 

"The  planes  would  be  employed  for  at- 
tack purposes  in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  a 
hostile  force  attacked  our  legation,  we  would 
dive  upon  them  and  with  our  machine  gun 
fire  and  fragmentation  bombs,  we  could  dis- 
pense an  entire  army." 

(Continued  on  page  446) 
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Four  World's  Records 

For  the  new  Vought  "CORSAIR" 

ALTITUDE 

A STANDARD   Vought   "Corsair"  Naval    Seaplane,    on    April    14,  1927, 
reached  a  record  altitude  of  22,178  feet,  carrying  a  ballast  load  of  1102 
pounds,  included  in  the  total  useful  load  of  1640  pounds. 

Lieut.  George  R.  Henderson.  U.  S.  N.,  Pilot. 

SPEED — 100  KILOMETERS 

THE  SAME  SEAPLANE,  on  April  25,  1927,  with  the  same  ballast  load 
included  in  the  1675  pounds  useful  load,  averaged  147.263  miles  per  hour  for 
100  kilometers  around  a  25  kilometer  closed  course. 

Lieut.  Steven  W.  Callaway,  U.  S.  N.,  Pilot. 


SPEED —  500  KILOMETERS 

ON  APRIL  30.  1927,  the  same  "Corsair"  Seaplane,  flying  around  the  same 
short  25  kilometer  course,  averaged  136.023  miles  per  hour  for  500  kilometers, 
carrying  1880  pounds  useful  load  including  1102  pounds  ballast. 

Lieut.  James  D.  Barner,  U.  S.  N.,  Pilot. 

SPEED  —  1000  KILOMETERS 

AND  STILL  a  fourth  World's  Record  was  made  by  the  same  "Corsair" 
Seaplane  on  May  21,  1927,  when  an  average  speed  of  130.93  miles  per  hour 
for  1000  kilometers  was  made  over  the  same  short  course. 

Lieut.  Rutledge  Irvine,  U.  S.  N.,  Pilot. 

The  Vought  "Corsair"  is  now  in  production  and  deliveries  will  shortly 
be  made  to  the  naval  alr  service  for  uo  replacement 


CHANCE  VOUGHT  CORPORATION 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY  AIR  SERVICE  ORDERS 


ARMY  AIR  CORPS  ORDERS 

THE    following   Army    Air    Corps    orders  have 
been   issued    as    of    the   dates   indicated  in 
brackets:  ,    _  ... 

Albery,  2d  Lt.  Freeman,  Reserve,  report  to  Boiling 
Field,  D.  C,  for  training.  .     (Aug.  24) 

Albro,  1st  Lt.  Ames  S.,  to  San  Antonio  Air  Depot 
Tex.,  to  take  effect  on  completion  of  tour  ot 
foreign  service.  (Sept.  15} 

Arnold  2d  Lt.  Frederick  Grey.  Reserve,  Seattle. 
Wash.,  to  active  duty;  report  to  1st  Lt.  Thomas 
K.  Matthews,  Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  for  training.  (Sept.  9) 

Ashton,  2d  Lt.  Francis  Edward.  Reserve,  to  active 
duty  for  training  with  procurement  planning 
representative,  Chicago,  111.  (Sept.  2) 

Austin,  2d  Lt.  John  Adams,  Reserve,  to  active 
dutv  at  Mitchel  Field,  L.  I.  .(Sept.  12) 

Bailey,  1st  Lt.  George  W.,  jr.,  2nd  Division,  Ft. 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  to  Cavalry  School,  Ft. 
Riley,   Kans.  (Aug.  23) 

Barber,  1st  Lt.  Frank  Herbert.  Reserve,  report  to 
Crissy  Field,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
for  training.  „  (Sept.  7) 

Barnett,  2d  Lt.  Roland  Clifton,  Reserve,  to  active 
duty  for  training  at  Boiling  Field,  Anacostia, 
D   C  (Sept.  2) 

Bennett,  2d  Lt.  Clarence  W.,  to  8th  Cavalry,  Ft. 

Bliss,  Tex.  .       ,    (Aug.  25) 

Bowen,  2d  Lt.  Lewis  Love,  resignation  accepted. 

(Sept.  14) 

Briney    1st  Lt.  Wilton  Moore,  Reserve,  to  active 

duty  on  Oct.  1st  (Sept.  14) 

Brock,  Capt.  Arthur  W.,  jr.,  leave  of  absence  1 

month,  15  days  (Sept.  16) 

Broughton,   Capt.   Tohn  Jerry,   Reserve,   to  active 

duty  for  training,  U.  S.  Spruce  Production  Corp. 

Portland,  Ore.  (Sept.  6) 

Carneal,  2d  Lt.  Charles  Wendell,  Reserve,  to  active 

duty  at  Langley  Field,  Hampton,  Va.,  for  duty 

with  a  tactical  unit.  (Sept.  9) 

Carrol    1st  Lt.  James  B.,   detailed  as  instructor, 

Calif.  Nat'l  Guard.  (Sept.  17) 

Christian,  Capt.  Robert  L.,  Inf.,  from  University 

of  So    Calif.,  detailed  in  Air  Corps  to  Brooks 

Field,  Tex.  (Sept.  19) 

Clark,   Capt.   Ernest,   Chanute   Field,   to  Langley 

Field,  Va.  (Sept.  14) 

Clarke,  1st  Lt.  Joseph  Givens,  Reserve,  to  active 

duty  for  training  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  O. 

(Aug.  19) 

Cobb,  2d  Lt.  Richard  E..  order  directing  him  to 
proceed  to  Langley  Field,  Va..  revoked  (Sept.  8) 

Cole,  Capt.  Ross  F..  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  to  duty  as 
student   in   Infantry   School,   Ft.   Benning,  Ga. 

(Aug.  19) 

Connelly,  Capt.  Louis  Stoker,  Reserve,  Dayton,  O., 
to    active    duty   at    Wright    Field,    Dayton,  O. 

(Sept.  13) 

Corrigan,  Capt.  Robert  W..  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
to  Infantry  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell.  Wyo. 

(Sept.  13) 

Covle,  2d  Lt.  Orie  William,  Reserve,  report  to 
Crissy  Field,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
for  training.  (Sept.  7) 

Crom,  Capt.  William  H.,  Boiling  Field,  D.  C, 
to  duty  with  industrial  war  plans  office,  Dayton, 
O:  (Sept.  8) 

Cureton,  2d  Lt.  Nathaniel  C.  jr.,  relieved  from 
detail  in  Air  Corps,  assigned  to  Field  Artillery, 
2d  Division.  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex.      (Aug.  24) 

Dawson,  2d  Lt.  Leo  H.,  promoted  to  1st  Lt. 

(Sept.  9) 

Dickinson,  Capt.  Raymond  Starbuck,  Reserve,  to 
active  duty  for  training  at  Rockwell  Field,  Calif. 

(Aug.  19) 

Drake.  2d  Lt.  Thomas  D.,  Inf.,  detailed  in  Air 
Corps  from  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky.  to  Brooks  Field, 
Tex.  Sept.  19) 

Duffy,  2d  Lt.  Martin  William,  Reserve,  to  active 
duty  for  training  with  procurement  planning  rep- 
resentative, Chicago,  111.  (Sept.  2) 

Eaker,  Capt.  Ira,  from  office  Chief  of  Air  Corps 
to  office  Asst.  Secretary  of  War,  place  on  de- 
tached officers  list  (Sept.  17) 

Eielson,  1st  Lt.  Carl  Benjamin,  Reserve,  relieved 
from  duty  at  Langley  Field,  Va.,  and  placed  on 
inactive  status.  (Sept.  14) 

Ennis,  1st  Lt.  Arthur  I.,  Chanute  Field.  111.,  to 
duty  in  office  of  Chief  of  Air  Corps.  (Sept.  14) 

Estabrook,  1st  Lt.  Merrick  G.,  jr.,  to  fluty  at 
Wright  Field,  O.,  upon  completion  of  present 
tour  of  foreign  service.  (Aug.  24) 

Funston,  2d  Lt.  Frederick,  jr.,  from  duty  in  Air 
Corps,  to  30th  Infantry,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  (Aug.  27) 
jaalaas.  Capt.  Rudolph  Leonard,  Reserve,  to  active 
duty  for  training  at  Chanute  Field,  111.  (Sept.  7) 

Gaenslen,  Capt.  George  Ralph,  Reserve,  to  active 
duty,  San  Antonio  Air  Depot.  Tex.  (Sept.  2) 

Gaffney,  1st  Lt.  Dale  V.,  to  duty  at  Kelly  Field. 
Tex.,  to  take  effect  upon  completion  of  present 
tour  of  foreign  service.  (Aug.  31) 

Grant,  2d  Lt.  Charles  Hampson,  Reserve,  to  active 
duty  for  training  with  procurement  planning 
representative,  N.  Y.  (Sept.  2) 

Hale,  Capt.  Willis  H„  Langley  Field,  Va.,  to 
the  commandant,  Tactical  School,  Langley  Field, 
Va.,  for  duty  as  student.  (Sept.  13) 

Harms,  Maj.  Henry  W.,  detailed  as  member  of 
board  to  standardize  forms  of  war  contracts. 

(Sept.  1) 

Herman,  1st  Lt.  Fred  Weld.  Reserve,  report  to 
Chief  of  Air  Corps  for  training         (Sept.  2) 

Hill,  Capt.  Edmund  W.,  from  duty  as  student  at 
Brooks  Field  to  duty  as  student  in  special  oh- 


servation  course,  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly 
Field,  Tex.  (Sept.  8) 

Hogg,  1st  Lt.  Earl  S.,  from  office  of  Chief  of  Air 
Corps  to  duty  at  Mitchel  Field,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

(Aug.  31) 

Johnston,  Capt.  Douglas,  Scott  Field,  111.,  to  Ft. 
Monroe,  Va.  (Aug.  26) 

Johnston,  2d  Lt.  Gerald  G.,  from  assignment  as 
student  at  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  to  commandant  Ad- 
vanced Flying  School  for  duty.  (Sept.  8) 

Johnston,  2d  Lt.  Robert  Dilger,  Reserve,  to  active 
duty  for  training  at  Ft.  Crockett,  Tex.  (Sept.  8) 

Kearney,  Maj.  Raymond  Warren,  Reserve,  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  with  procurement  planning 
representative,  San  Francisco,  Calif.       (Sept.  2) 

Kepner,  Capt.  Wm.  E.,  in  addition  to  present  du- 
ties at  Scott  Field,  111.,  designated  as  assistant 
commandant  of  Balloon  and  Airship  School,  same 
post.  (Aug.  23) 

Lamed,  Maj.  John  Hawley,  Reserve,  to  active  duty 
for  training  at  Langley  Field,  Va.  (Sept.  2) 

Larson,  1st  Lt.  Westside  T.,  to  duty  at  Kelly  Field, 
Tex.,  upon  completion  of  present  tour  of  foreign 
service.  (Aug.  31) 

Lee,  2d  Lt.  Walter  S.,  Inf.,  detailed  in  Air  Corps 
from  assignment  to  11th  Inf.  and  duty  at  Ft. 
Benj.  Harrison,  Ind.,  to  Primary  School,  Brooks 
Field,  Tex.  (Sept.  19) 

Lindsay,  Maj.  D'avid  Breed,  Reserve,  to  active  duty 
for  training  at  Langley  Field,  Va.         (Sept.  2) 

Longenecker,  1st  Lt.  Ernst  Abraham,  Reserve,  to 
active  duty  for  training,  reporting  to  procurement 
planning  representative,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Sept.  2) 

Lyons,  2d  Lt.  Paul  Morris,  Reserve,  report  to 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  O..  for  training.  (Aug.  22) 

McClelland  Capt.  Harold  M.,  relieved  from  assign- 
ment at  Mitchell  Field,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  ordered  to 
duty  in  office  of  Chief  of  Air  Corps.     (Aug.  22) 

McCullough,  1st  Lt.  Roger  S.,  promoted  to  Capt. 

(Sept.  9) 

McEnery,  1st  Lt.  William  L.,  Cav.,  detailed  in  Air 
Corps  from  Ft.  Bliss  to  Brooks  Field,  Tex. 

(Sept.  19) 

Mcintosh,  Maj.  Lawrence  W.,  relieved  from  board 
to  standardize  forms  of  war  contracts.  (Sept.  1) 

MacShort,  1st  Lt.,  Reserve,  to  active  duty  for  train- 
ing at  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  O.  (Sept.  7) 

Meredith,  Capt.  Russell  L.,  Hawaiian  Dept.,  to  the 
U.  S.  and  his  home  to  await  retirement.  (Aug.  23) 

Mosley,  Capt.  Harry,  Reserve,  report  to  Chief  of 
Air  Corps  for  training.  (Sept.  2) 

Munchhof,  2d  Lt.  Theodore  Joseph,  Reserve,  re- 
port to  Crissy  Field,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  for  training.  (Sept.  7) 

Munger,  2d  Lt.  Lester,  Reserve,  to  active  duty  on 
Oct.  1st.  (Sept.  14) 

Murphy,  Capt.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Reserve,  report  to 
Chief  of  Air  Corps  for  training.  (Sept.  2) 

Murray,  2d  Lt.  Basil  Duval,  Reserve,  to  active  duty 
for  training  at  Langley  Field,  Va.  (Sept.  7) 

Neubauer,  Maj.  Charles  Martin,  Reserve,  report  to 
Chief  of  Air  Corps  for  training.  (Sept.  2) 

Norris,  1st  Lt.  Howard  Dutton,  Reserve,  to  active 
duty  at  Maxwell  Field,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

(Sept.  10) 

Parker,  Maj.  Victor  Clark,  Reserve,  to  active  duty 
for  training  at  Fairfield  Air  Depot,  Ohio. 

(Sept.  2) 

Perkins,  1st  Lt.  John  Macklen,  Reserve,  to  active 
duty  for  training  at  Langley  Field,  Va.  (Sept.  2) 

Phillips,  Capt.  George  Gregory,  Specialist  Reserve, 
to  active  duty  for  training  at  Fairfield  Air  Depot, 
Fairfield,  O.  (Sept.  2) 

Pierce,  Capt.  Roscoe  Cook,  to  active  duty  for  train- 
ing at  Rockwell  Air  Depot,  Coronado,  Calif. 

(Sept.  2) 

Pietrzak,  Capt.  Kasnier  Theodore,  to  active  duty 
for  training  at  Rockwell  Air  Depot,  Coronado, 
Calif.  (Sept.  2) 

Reed,  1st  Lt.  Walter  J.,  promoted  to  Capt.  (Sept.  2) 

Richter,  1st  Lt.  John  P.,  Fairfield  air  intermediate 
depot,  Fairfield.  O.,  to  chief  of  material  division, 
McCook  Field,  Dayton,  O.  (Aug.  22) 

Rover,  2d  Lt.  David  Amos,  Reserve,  to  active  dutv 
for  training  at  Langley  Field,  Va.        (Sept.  7) 

Showalter,  2d  Lt.  Victor  Emmanuel,  Reserve,  to 
active  duty  for  training  at  Scott  Field,  111. 

(Sept.  2) 

Sigourney,  Capt.  Harry  Cornish,  Reserve,  to  active 
duty  for  training  at  March  Field,  Riverside.  Calif. 

(Aug.  26) 

Smith,  2d  Lt.  Arthur  LaSalle,  Reserve,  to  active 
duty  for  training  at  Crissy  Field,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  (Aug.  26),  promoted  to  1st  Lt.  (Sept.  9) 

Stone.  Capt.  Lawrence  F.,  Langley  Field,  Va.,  to 
Tactical  School,  same  post.  (Sept,  1) 

Stoner,  1st  Lt.  Rex  K.,  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  to  Self- 
ridge  Field,  Mich.  (Aug.  19) 

Streett,  1st  Lt.  St.  Clair,  promoted  to  Capt. 

(Sept.  9) 

Stuart,  Capt.  Geary  John.  Reserve,  to  active  dutv 
for  training  at  Portland,  Ore.  (Sept.  8) 

Sutton,  1st  Lt.  Harry  A.,  Wright  Field,  O.,  to 
466th  Headquarters  Squadron,  Fifth  Corps  Area. 

(Aug.  25) 

Von  Hartzen,  Maj.  Anthony  Earl,  to  active  duty 
for  training  at  Rockwell  Air  Depot,  Coronado, 
Calif.  (Sept.  2) 

Weddington,  1st  Lt.  Harry,  Ft.  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.,  to  duty  with  366th  Observation  Squadron, 
Dallas.  Tex.  (Aug.  19) 

Wheeler,  Capt.  Chilton  F.,  now  on  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  report  to  Director  of  Army  Indus- 
trial College,  D.  C,  for  temporary  duty  as  stu- 
dent. (Aug.  19) 

White,   2d  Lt.,   Will   W.,   San   Antonio,   Tex.,  to 


duty  at  U.  S.  Military  Academy.         (Aug.  23) 

Williams,  1st  Lt.  Wm.  Carlton,  jr.,  to  active 
duty  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  for  training  with 
tactical  unit.  (Sept.  7) 

Wimsatt,  1st  Lt.  Robert  W.  C,  to  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground,  Md.,  to  take  effect  on  completion  of 
tour  of  foreign  service.  (Sept.  15) 

Wright,  Capt.  Frank  W.,  now  on  duty  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  report  to  Director  of  Army  In- 
dustrial College,  D.  C,  for  temporary  duty  as 
student.  (Aug.  19) 

Zimmer,  2d  Lt.  Elmer  Edward,  Reserve,  report  to 
procurement  representative,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for 
training.  (Sept.  2) 


NAVY  AIR  SERVICE  ORDERS 

HT  HE  following  Navy  air  orders  have  been  issued 
A    as  of  the  dates  indicated  in  brackets: 
Adams,  Lt.  (j.g.)  John  Q.  (M.C.),  det.  N.  A.  S., 

Hampton  Roads,  Va.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  IS,  Aircraft 

Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Sept.  2) 

Austin,  Ens.  Clanton  E.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola, 

Fla.;  to  U.  S.  S.  Eagle  35.  (Sept.  6) 

Batchelder,  Lt.  Robert  F.,  (S.  C),  det.  Navy  Yard, 

Boston,    Mass.;    to    c.f.o.   U.  S.  S.  Lexington. 

(Sept.  10) 

Bernhard,  Comdr.  Alva  D.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola 
Fla.;  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington.         (Aug.  27) 

Blick,  Lt.  (j.  g.)  Robert  E.,  det.  VT  Sqdn.  IS, 
Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.;  to  VF  Sqdn.  5S, 
Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Aug.  29) 

Boothe,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Eaton  A.,  det.  U.  S.  S.  Medusa: 
to  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (Sept.  10) 

Butler,  Capt.  Henry  V.,  det.  c.f.o.  V.  S.  S.  Sara- 
toga; to  General  Board,  Navy  Dept.       ( Sept.  17) 

Caldwell,  Ens.  Rex  S.,  det,  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  to  U.  S.  S.  Sapelo  (Sept.  2) 

Carrington,  Ens.  James  H.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga  (Aug.  29) 

Carter,  Comdr.  Worrall  R.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.;  to  command  U.  S.  S.  Osborne. 

(Sept.  7) 

Charlson,  Ens.  John  A.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  PensacSla, 
Fla.;  to  LT.  S.  S.  Camden.  (Sept.  2) 

Dana,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Winfred  P.  (M.C.),  det.  VT  Sqdn. 
IS,  Air  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.;  to  N.  A.  S.,  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va.  (Sept.  2) 

Davis,  Ens.  Richard,  jr.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington.        (Aug  29) 

Doyle,  Capt.  Stafford  H.  R.,  det.  command  N.  A.  S. 
San  Diego,  Calif.;  to  command  U.  S.  S.  Trenton. 

(Aug.  27) 

Ford,  Lt.  Joseph  E.  (S.C.)  det,  VS  Sqdn.  IS; 
to   VT   Sqdn.   9S,   Aircraft   Sqdns.,   Sctg  Fit. 

(Sept.  8) 

Gillen,  Lt.  John  F.,  orders  Aug.  2  modified;  to 
duty  VT  Sqdn.  9S,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit. 

Ginder.  Lt.  Comdr.  Samuel  P.,  det.  N.  A.^sl'  Nav. 

Oper.    Base,    Hampton    Roads,    Va.,    to  c.f.o. 

U    S.  S.  Saratoga.  (Aug.  27) 

Hede,  Ens.  Adolph,  orders  Aug.  24  to  c.f.o.  U.S.S. 

Saratoga  revoked;  to  temp,  duty  Navy  Academy. 

(Sept.  17) 

Hoffner,  Ens.  Carleton  C,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  to  V.  S.  S.  Humphreys  (Aug.  29) 

Humphrey,  Lt.  Harold  E.  (S.C.)  det.  N.  A.  S., 
Nav.  Oper.  Base,  Hampton  Roads,  Va.;  to  Nav. 
Hosp.,  Norfolk,  Va.  (Aug.  25) 

Hundt,  Lt.  Lester  T.,  det.  VO  Sqdn  5S  ( U.  S.  S. 
Nevada)  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.;  to  VT 
Sqdns.  9S.  (Sept.  13) 

Johnson,  Lt.  Jesse  G.,  orders  Aug.  2  modified; 
to  duty  VT  Sqdn.  9S,  Aircraft  Sqdns..  Sctg. 
F'f-  (Sept.  17) 

Karpe,  Ens.  Eugene  S.,  det.  U.  S.  S.  Camden; 
to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington.  (Sept.  8) 

Kieffer,  Lt.  Comdr.  Henry  M.,  det.  N.  A.  S..  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.:  to  V.  S.  S.  Texas.  (Sept.  2) 

Kirkland,  Ens.  Thomas  J.,  jr.,  det.  VO  sqdn.  6S, 
(£/.  5.  S.  Oklahoma);  to  VO  Sqdn.  5S,  Aircraft 
Sqdn.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Sept.  7) 

Lee,  Ens.  Fitzhugh,  2d,  orders  July  23  modified: 
to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington  (Sept  7) 

Lmdsey,  Ens.  Eugene  E..  det.  Naval  Academy; 
to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington  (Sept.  10) 

Lyon,  Lt.  John  B.,  orders  Aug.  2  modified;  to 
duty  VT  Sqdn.  9S,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit. 

(Sept.  17) 

McCrary,  Capt.  Frank  R.,  det.  Air  Sqdns.,  Bat- 
tle Fit.;  to  N.  A.  S„  San  Diego,  Calif.  (Aug.  27) 

McDade,  Lt.  William  M.,  det.  Aircraft  Sqdns., 
Battle  Fit.;  to  aide  and  flag  lieutenant  on  staff, 
Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (Aug.  23) 

McKay,  Lt.  Archie  B.,  (S.C.)  det.  Nav.  Air  Sta., 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  U.  S.  S.  Camden    (Aug.  23) 

More,  Ens.  John  G.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington        (Aug.  29) 

Mumma,  Ens.  Albert  G.,  det.  Navy  Rifle  Team, 
Capt.  Perry,  O.;  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga. 

(Sept.  8) 

Murdock,  Lt.  George  G.,  (Ch.  C),  det.  Marine  Bks. 
Quantico,  Va.;  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington. 

(Sept.  10) 

Montgomery,  Comdr.  Alfred  E.,  to  dutv  as  ex- 
ecutive officer,  N.  A.  S.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

(Sept.  2) 

Nash,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Alan  R.,  det.  VO  Sqdn.  SS;  to  VF 
Sqdn.  5S,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Aug.  29) 

Nicol,  Ens.  Rromfield  B.,  orders  Aug.  2  modified; 
to   VT   Sqdn.   9S,   Aircraft   Sqdns.,    Sctg.  Fit. 

(Sept.  17) 

{Continued  on  page  446) 
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MEYROWITZ  LUXOR  GOGGLES 

The  original  and  genuine 
precision  Aviation  Qoggles 


VENTILATION 
OUTLETS 


ASYMMETRICAL  SPONGE  ADJUSTABLE  mmiun-T-vi  iK.no.r«, 
RUBBER  CUSHIONS  BRIDGE         GROUND  CYLINDRICAL 

OR  MENISCUS  LENSES         LENS  CLAMP 


U.  S.  Air  Service 
Model  6 


MEYROWITZ 
LUXOR 
GOGGLES  No.  6 
U.  S.  Air  Service 
Model 

With  ground  polished 
and  cylindrical  bene 
white  lenses   $10.75 

With  ground  polished 
and  cylindrical  bent 
Amber  or  Euphos 
(green)    tinted  lenses.  12.75 

With  hand  ground  Me- 
niscus  white  lenses...  15.00 

With  hand  ground  Menis- 
cus or  Euphos  (green) 
tinted  lenses.. per  pair  16.50 


EXTRA  WIDE  CONTINUOUS  HEAD  BAND. 

A/f  ADE  as  carefully  and  scientifically  as  a  pair 
of  binoculars  or  a  microscope  —  that's  why 
Luxor  Goggles  are  the  standard  in  Aviation  and 
are  used  exclusively  by  most  of  our  well-known 
aviators. 

Wider  vision  —  lenses  of  optical  precision.  Com- 
fortable sponge  rubber  cushions  that  fit  your  face 
and  prevent  air  seepage.  Perfect  ventilation 
through  the  frame-tvork  —  non-fogging  and 
non-sweating.  Adjustable  bridge.  A  better  and 
more  dependable  goggle  has  not  been  made. 

Sold  by  leading  opticians,  sporting 
goods  stores  and  air-craft  dealers. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular.  Be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine  Luxor 
Goggles. 

ADJUSTABLE 


LUXOR 
GOGGLES  No.  5 

uxor  Goggles  No.  5 
with  first  quality 
white   lenses    $6.75 

uxor  Goggles  No.  5 
with  first  quality 
tinted        Amber  or 

Euphos  (green)   

per   pair  $7.50 


LUXOR 

GOGGLES  No. 

6 

Luxor     Goggles     No.  6 

with       first  quality 

white  lenses   

$9.75 

Luxor     Goggles     No.  6 

with       first  quality 

tinted         Amber  or 

Euphos  (green)  

10.50 

Luxor     Goggles     No.  6 

with  hand  ground  Me- 

niscus white  lenses.  .  . 

15.00 

Luxor     Goggles     No.  6 

with  hand  ground  Me- 

niscus    tinted  Amber 

or   Euphos    (green)  .  .  . 

per  pair 

16.50 

LENS 
CLAMP 


LARGE  CURVED 
LENSES 


In  the  National  Air  Derby  and  Races  at 
Spokane  —  Luxor  Goggles  Prevailed. 


Contractors  to 
'  the  U.  S. 
Government 


INCORPORATED 


Established  1875 

Dept.  A  -  520  Fifth  Avenue  at  43rd  Street,  New  York 


PARIS 
LONDON 
DETROIT 
ST.  PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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(Continued  from  page  442) 
"What  kind  of  planes  will  you  use?"  I 
asked,  becoming  interested  at  once. 

"That's  the  trouble,"  he  continued.  "There 
is  no  plane  made  to-day  that  meets  our  re- 
quirements. We  want  a  light,  fast  ship  built 
around  a  200  horsepower  air-cooled  motor. 
The  plane  must  carry  a  complete  armament, 
have  a  cruising  radius  of  several  hundred 
miles,  and  above  all,  be  able  to  get  in  and 
out  of  small  fields." 

"And  what  do  we  have — ,"  he  added. 
"Six  02Bl's  (those  are  the  old  DH  obser- 
vation planes  with  steel  fuselages),  six 
OL6's  ( Loening  Amphibians'),  and  six 
FBL's  (Boeing  pursuit  planes).  Now  here 
in  China  we  are  forced  to  use  small  emer- 
gency fields.  Just  try  to  get  one  of  those 
observation  planes  or  the  Loenings  down 
into  a  small  field  and  then  out  again.  It 
can't  be  done,  that's  all !  We  depend  upon 
the  Boeing  pursuit  jobs  for  most  of  our 
work." 

"Will  you  be  here  long?"  I  asked,  address- 
ing my  remarks  to  Colonel  Turner,  for  I 
knew  that  the  Major  is  leaving  on  the  first 
boat  back  to  the  U.  S.  A. 

"That's  hard  to  say,"  replied  the  Colonel. 
"We  may  be  here  a  month  and  we  may  be 
here  two  years.  I'm  not  worrying  albout  that 
though.  When  you  are  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
any  place  you  pitch  your  tent  is  home, 
whether  it  is  Nicaragua  or  Cavite  or  even 
here." 

Just  then  "Nutsy"  Moore  stuck  his  head 
in  the  tent  to  announce  in  a  pleasant  south- 
ern drawl  reminiscent  of  South  Carolina, 
that  "You  all  better  come  over  for  tea." 

The  "tea"  was  served  out  of  bottles  and 
a  good  time  was  enjoyed  by  all — except  the 
Chinese  waiter  who  was  told  that  his  queue 
would  be  cut  off  if  he  didn't  rustle  up  some 
more  "tea"  chop!  chop!  It  was  not  long 
before  more  bottles  of  tea  were  found  and 
so  the  Chinaman  saved  his  scalp  lock. 

After  tea,  Captain  Moore  very  kindly  of- 
fered to  fly  me  back  to  Tientsin.  An  invi- 
tation which  was  readily  accepted  you  may 
be  sure. 

We  climbed  into  one  of  the  02B1  (obser- 
vation planes),  and  after  bidding  everybody 
farewell,  we  were  soon  speeding  across  the 
small  field.  "Nutsy"  pulled  back  on  the  joy 
stick  and  we  were  up  in  the  air.  Imagine 
flying  in  China  !  Transportation  here  has  re- 
mained practically  the  same  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  here  we  were  awaking  the  shades 
of  departed  Mandarins  and  Manchus  with 
the  roar  of  our  Liberty  motor.  Flying  in 
this  part  of  China  is  quite  an  event  for  only 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  has  per- 
mission from  the  Chinese  government  to  fly. 
All  other  machines  would  be  quickly  fired 
upon,  and  even  the  United  States  Navy 
planes  aboard  the  battleships  at  Cheefoo  not 
far  from  here  do  not  dare  come  up  to  Tient- 
sin. There  T  was — flying  over  historic  old 
China — still  in  the  throes  of  a  Civil  War. 
A  strange  thrill  of  exhilaration  swept  up 
and  down  my  back  as  I  looked  down  and 
saw  the  clumsy  old  Chinese  junks  slowly 
plodding  their  way  up  the  winding  river 
while  we — on  the  wings  of  the  air — were  set- 
ting a  straight  course  at  a  hundred  miles  an 
hour  for  Tientsin. 


Underwood  and  Underwood 

The  new  Navy  Douglas  torpedo  and  bombing  plane  on  a  test  flight 


For  miles  and  miles  the  country  stretched 
out  in  a  great  salt  marsh  around  us  only 
broken  in  its  monotony  by  small  villages  of 
mud  huts  huddled  together  in  the  swampy 
wastes.  But  as  we  approached  the  city,  the 
land  became  more  fertile,  and  large  well-kept 
farms  appeared  everywhere.  Way  up  across 
the  plains  I  could  see  the  smoke  from  the 
factories  around  Peking,  while  to  the  west 
were  hills  enshrouded  in  a  beautiful  purple 
haze. 

Tientsin  was  below  us  before  I  realized 
it.  Its  busy  factories  belching  forth  smoke 
while  its  foreign  quarter  looked  very  neat 
and  clean.  I  hardly  realized  that  I  was  in  a 
fighting  plane  sent  4,000  miles  across  the 
broad  Pacific  to  protect  American  lives.  All 
looked  so  orderly  and  peaceful. 

But  when  I  looked  again  and  saw  the 
small  field  we  had  to  land  in,  I  hoped  that 
our  plane  would  at  least  protect  one  Ameri- 
can life.  The  field  was  a  vacant  lot,  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  if  we  had  rolled 
fifty  feet  farther,  we  would  have  gone  right 
through  somebody's  store.  Believe  me,  I 
was  glad  our  plane  stopped  when  it  did. 

I  turned  to  Captain  Moore  to  thank  him 
for  his  kindness  in  flying  me  back  to  Tientsin 
and  added  that  if  I  had  known  what  a  risk 
he  took  in  landing  in  such  a  field,  I  would 
have  spared  him  the  flight. 

"Oh,  this  is  nothing,"  he  replied.  "We 
fly  the  mail  up  here  every  day,  and  I  have 
flown  Ambassador  MacMurray  and  General 
Smedley  Butler  from  here,  too.  It's  all  in 
the  day's  work." 

That  is  always  the  way  it  is  with  a  Ma- 
rine. There  is  never  a  job  too  difficult  for 
him.  First  to  fight,  and  the  last  to  give 
up  a  battle,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
has  established  an  enviable  reputation  "from 
the  halls  of  Montezuma  to  the  shores  of 
Tripoli,"  if  I  may  quote  from  their  marching 
song.  As  I  was  being  wheeled  back  to  my 
hotel  in  a  ricksha  I  almost  regretted  that  I 
was  no  longer  under  the  proud  banner  of 
Semper  Fidelis. 


NAVY  AIR  SERVICE  ORDERS 

(Continued  from  page  444) 

Noble,  Lt.  Julian  B.,  duty  involving  flying,  1st 
Nav.  Dis.  (Sept.  2) 

O'Connor,  Lt.  Cornelius  P.,  det.  VJ  Sqdn.  IB,  Air- 
craft Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.;  to  U.  S.  S.  Medusa. 

(Sept.  10) 

Sease,  Lt.  Hugh  St.  C,  orders  Aug.  2  modified; 
to  duty  VT  Sqdn.,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit. 

(Sept.  17) 

Short,  Lt.  Giles  E.,  orders  Aug.  2  modified;  to 
VT  Sqdn.  9S,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit. 

(Sept.  17) 

Shown,  Lt.  Wilbur  V.,  det.  Office  Inspr.  of  Nav. 
Aircraft,  Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
to  command  U.  S.  S.  5-45  (Aug.  23) 

Smith,  Ens.  James  M.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  to  U.  S.  S.  Bushnell.  (Sept.  2) 

Sullivan,  Ens.  Cornelius  M.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.;  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington 

(Aug.  29) 

Taylor,  Ens.  Joseph  I.,  jr.,  det.  VO  Sqdn.  5S 
([/.  5.  5.  Nevada);  to  VO  Sqdn.  3S.  Aircraft 
Sqdns..  Sctg.  Fit.  (Sept.  2) 

Townsend,  Lt.  Guy  D.,  det.  VT  Sqdn.  3S;  to  VT 
Sqdn  9S.,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.    (Sept.  17) 

Wasnburn,  Lt.  (j.g.)  George  A.  T.,  det.  VO  Sqdn. 
3S  (L7.  5.  5.  Trenton);  to  VF  Sqdn.  3S,  Air- 
craft  Sqdns.,   Sctg.    Fit.  (Aug.  29) 

West,  Ens.  Marvin  J.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  to  U.  S.  S.  Maury.  (Sept.  2) 

Yarnell,  Capt.  Harry  E.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola. 
Fla.;  to  command  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga  when  com- 
missioned. (Sept.  6) 

Young,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Clifton  A.,  (M.C.)  det.  VS 
Sqdn.  IS;  to  VF  Sqdn.  5S.  Aircraft  Sqdns., 
Sctg.  Fit.  Orders  Aug.  25  to  VF  Sqdn.  IS  can- 
celled. (Sept.  7) 

MARINE  CORPS  AIR  ORDERS 

■"THE  following  Marine  Corps  air  orders  have  been 
1    issued  as  of  the  dates  indicated   in  brackets. 
Britt,  2d  Lt.  G.  M.,  det.  N.  A.  S..  Pensacola,  Fla.; 
to  N.  A.   S.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Authorized  de- 
lay one  month  en  route.  (Aug  18) 
Byrd,  Capt.  W.  C,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola,  Fla.; 
to  A.  S.,  E.  C.  E.  F.,  M.  B.,  Quantico,  Va. 

(Aug.  18) 

Conway,  2d  Lt.  W.  W.,  detached  N.  A.  S.,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.;  to  A.  S.,  E.  C.  E.  F.,  M.  B.,  Quantico. 
Va.  Authorized  delay  one  month  en  route. 

(Aug.  18) 

Dewme,  2d  Lt.  L.  R,,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola. 
Fla.;  to  N.  A.  S.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Authorized 
delay  one  month  and  10  days  en  route. 

(Aug  18) 

Farrell.  1st  Lt.  W.  G.,  on  or  about  Oct.  10  det. 

M.  B„  Quantico,  Va.;  to  N.  A.  S.,  San  Diego. 
Tr  Calif.  (Aug.  3D 

Howard,  Capt.   E.   D..  det.   N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola. 

Fla.;  to  A.  S.,  E.  C.  E.  F.,  M.  B.,  Quantico,  Va. 

(Aug.  18) 

McCaughtry,  Capt.  W.  E.,  relieved  from  spec.  temp. 

aviation  duty  with  2nd  Brigade,  China  and  det. 

N.  A.  S.,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  to  N.  A.  S.,  E.  C. 
„,.?,•   ?-   Quantico,   Va.  (Sept.  7) 

Mil  ard.  2d  Lt.  T.  B.,  det.  N.  A.  S..  Pensacola. 

Fla.;  to  A.  S.,  E.  C.  E.  F.,  Quantico,  Va.  Author- 

ized  delay  one  month  en  route.  (Aug  18) 

Willis.  2d  Lt.  D.  G..  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola. 

Fla    to  M.  C   B„  N.  O.  B.,  San  Diego.  Calif. 

Authortzed  delay  enroute  until  Sept.  9. 

(Aug.  18) 
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Wasp  &  Hornet 


One  piece  Master  Connecting 
Rod  and  Built-up  Crankshaft. 

Divided  and  Forged  Aluminum 
Main  Crankcase. 

■> 

Grouping  of  all  accessories  at 
the  rear  of  the  engine. 

■> 

Complete  enclosure  of  all  work- 
ing parts. 


Grouping  of  all  Accessories  at  the  rear 

of  the  Engine 


Pratt  &Z  Whitney  engines  pioneered  with  provision 
for  all  accessories  in  one  unit,  and  completely  protec- 
ted by  the  cowling.  Accessibility  is  excellent,  and 
engine  installation  and  maintenance  have  been  greatly 
simplified. 

In  this  basic  feature  the  "Wasp"  and  "Hornet"  have 
materially  influenced  all  modern  air  cooled  engine 
design. 


TH6 


PRATT  ^WHITNEY  AIRCRAFT  CO. 

HARTFORD  CONNECTICUT 


The  Wasp 

425  HP. 
at  1900  R.P.M. 

Weight  650  lbs. 

The  Hornet 

525  H.P. 
at  1900  R.P.M. 

Weight  750  lbs. 


DEPENDABLE  ENGINES 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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AFETY 


The  Aero  Corporation  of  California 

FOKKER  AIRCRAFT      ALEXANDER  EAGLEROCK 


The  B.  G.  Corporatloi 
15C  West  62nd  Street 
Hen  York  City,  8.  Y. 


August  18,'  1927 


M.  Paulson,  Chief  Englrv 


Gentlemeni 

On  our  reoently  completed  transcontinental  flight  from  How  York  to 
Loa  Angelos  in  a  Fokker  Universal,  the  Wright  Whirlwind  J-5  engine  was  equipped 
with  B .  G.  Hornet  3park  pluga  and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate your  oompany  on  the  quality  of  thia  dependable  and  efficient  plug. 
Throughout  the  long  trip  tho  engine  fired  perfectly  and  we  experienced  none  of 
the  ignition  troubles  due  to  faulty  or  fouled  plugs  usually  met  w: 
of  this  nature. 


trip 


Our  flying  time  for  this  trip,  including  demonstration  trips  and  some 
barn  storming,  was  41  hours  —  22  minutes  and  the  greater  part  of  the  flight  was 
in  the  face  of  head  winds  of  conaidorable  velocity.    The  aggregate .weight  of 
the  load  oarried,  consisting  of  two  passengers  with  luggage,  considerable  mer- 
chandise, pilot  and  fuel  amounted  to  approximately  1400  pounds. 

During  the  flight  we  encountered  temperatures  ranging  from  40  to  110 
degrees  and  flew,   at  altitudes  ranging  from  sea  level  to  11,500  feet  through 
all  manner  of  atmospheric  conditions,  from  fog  and  rain  to  the  extreme  arid 
heat  of  tho  Arizona  dosort. 

Through  these  unusual  and  extreme  conditions,  the  B.  0.  noraot  plugs 
funotioncd  perfectly  and  wo  wero  particularly  pleased  with  their  performance  in 
the  dosort  country  where  they  eliminated  all  pro-ignltlon  troubles  so  often  a 
Bource  of  grief  when  flying  through  Intense  hoat. 


Since  t: 
,  back  and  Is  i 
■e  hours  have 
in  removed,  th> 

We  bell 


i  Fokker1 a  arrival  h 
w  in  general  commer 
:on  added  to  the  eng 
B.  G.  Hornet  pluga  I 

e  that  the  B.  G.  Ho 


wind  J- 6  m 
great  plea 


it  has  made  a  trip  to  San  Francisco 
1  service  on  our  field.  Over  fifty 
time  and  though  they  havo  not  onoe 
still  giving  perfect  service. 


Jaok  Frye 

President 


JACK  FRYE,  president 
of  the  Aero  Corpora- 
tion of  California  writes : 
"We  believe  that  the 
B.  G.  Hornet  Spark  Plug 
for  the  Wright  Whirl- 
wind motor  is  the  most 
efficient  and  dependable 
on  the  market  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it." 
Operators  of  commercial 
aircraft  know  that  B.  G. 
Spark  Plugs  are  not  only 
the  safest  in  flying  but 
also  the  cheapest  in  ser- 
vice cost. 


The  b.  a  Corporation 

Contractors     to     the     U.     S.     Government     Air       Services    and    to    the    Aircraft    Engine  Builders 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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FIR 


THE  following  tele- 
gram has  been  re- 
ceived from  Arthur  Nutt, 
Engineer  of  the  Curtiss 
Aeroplane  and  Motor 
Company,  Inc. — "B.  G. 
spark  plugs  again  assisted 
perfectly  in  helping  to  win 
first  and  second  places  in 
the  Pursuit  and  Observa- 
tion Airplane  Races  at 
Spokane,  using  the  V  1550 
type  Curtiss  Engine  in 
our  Harvk  and  Falcon 
Airplanes." 


Lieutenant  Art.  C.  Goebel,  the  winner  in  the 
North  America-Hawaii  Race  used  B.  G.  MICA 
spark  plugs. 

Of  the  12  planes  which  completed  the  flight  in 
the  Ford  Reliability  Tour,  B.  G.  HORNET 
spark  plugs  were  used  in  10  planes,  (9  Whirl- 
wind and  1  Curtiss  C-6  engines). 
The  first  9  winners  used  B.  G.  HORNET  spark 
plugs.  During  the  course  of  the  Tour,  several 
flyers  replaced  their  porcelain  spark  plugs  with 
B.  G.  HORNETS. 


Both  Plugs  Actual  Size 


B.  G.  Hornet 


Usual  Size 


136  W.  52d  St.,  New  York  City 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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THE  AERONAUTICAL  INDUSTRY 


RE  OCEAN  FLYING 

AT  a  dinner  given  by  the  Detroit  Aviation 
Society  on  September  8th,  at  Chateau 
Voyageurs  Clubhouse,  Grosse  He,  attended 
by  the  balloon  pilots  participating  in  the 
Gordon  Bennett  International  Balloon  Race, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted :  "It  is  declared  to  be  the  unanimous 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Detroit  Aviation 
Society  and  of  the  thirty-two  pilots  partici- 
pating in  the  Gordon  Bennett  International 
Balloon  Race  and  representing  the  following 
nations:  Belgium,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States,  that 

1.  The  recent  loss  of  human  life  in  con- 
nection with  attempts  at  transoceanic  flight 
in  airplanes  is  deeply  regretted  and  sincere 
sympathy  is  extended  to  the  bereaved  rela- 
tives. 

2.  Future  flights  of  this  nature  should  b-. 
limited  to  dirigible  airships  or  to  large  flying 
boats  possessing  seaworthy  hulls,  accom- 
modations, and  supplies  adequate  to  sustain 
life  in  the  event  of  emergency  landing. 

3.  No  dirigible  airship  or  flying  boat 
should  undertake  transoceanic  flight  unless 
equipped  with  radio  and  supplied  with  a 
fuel  reserve  one-third  in  excess  of  estimated 
requirements. 

4.  Airplanes,  which  fundamentally  are  for 
service  over  land,  should  not  attempt  over- 
water  flights  except  for  short  distances. 
Most  certainly  at  the  present  time  airplanes 
are  not  suitable,  nor  are  they  adaptable  to 
transoceanic  commercial  service. 

5.  The  conquest  of  the  ocean  commercially 
is  a  problem  that  must  be  solved  by  the 
dirigible  airship  and  by  the  large  flying  boat. 
The  development  of  these  two  types  of 
aircraft,  therefore,  is  of  prime  importance 
and  enterprises  of  this  nature  based  on 
sound  engineering  deserve  hearty  encourge- 
nient." 


TIDE  WATER  CREATES 
AVIATION  DIVISION 

TTURTHER  evidence  of  the  interest  which 
*■  oil  companies  are  taking  in  the  de- 
velopment of  aviation  is  furnished  by  the 
announcement  that  Tide  Water  has  recently 
created  a  new  sales  division  to  organize 
and  develop  its  aviation  business. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Gittinger,  manager  of  sales 
development  aand  advertising,  has  been  se- 
lected to  head  up  this  new  division.  R.  W. 
Fulton, formerly  chief  automotive  engineer, 
has  been  made  assistant  manager  of  the 
new  division.  Mr.  Fulton  is  said  to  be  an 
expert  on  aviation  engines. 


SWALLOW  PLANE  PLANT 
RUNNING  TOP  SPEED 

-[FOLLOWING  the  tragic  end  of  Captain 
Irwin's  gallant  attempt  to  find  the  lost 
fliers  in  the  Honolulu  Dole  Derby,  J.  M. 
Moellendick,  president  of  the  Swallow  Air- 
plane Company,  Wichita,  who  had  worked 
day  and  night  for  six  weeks  helping  to  com- 
plete and  perfect  the  Irwin  plane,  collapsed 
from  a  nervous  strain  and  was  taken  to  a 
sanitarium  in  Wichita.  By  agreement  be- 
tween stockholders,  a  friendly  receiver  was 
appointed  to  have  full  charge  of  the  plant. 
Mr.  Geo.  R.  Bassett,  who  is  well  known  in 
Wichita  as  a  successful  business  man,  was 
appointed  receiver  and  is  now  operating  the 
plant  until  reorganization  can  be  perfected. 

This  factory  has  been  a  pioneer  in  com- 
mercial aviation  in  the  United  States  and 
for  eight  years  has  been  turning  out  suc- 
cessful small  biplanes. 

Mr.  Bassett  found  the  plant  overwhelmed 
with  orders  and  has  been  purchasing  new 
machinery  and  adding  to  the  equipment  to 
get  these  orders  filled.  At  present  he  is 
turning  out  three  planes  a  week  but  he  plans 
to  put  on  a  night  force  within  the  next 
month  and  double  the  output. 


DENNISON  AIRPORT 

A  THOROUGHLY  equipped  flying  school, 
joy  hops,  air  taxi,  and  sales  and  service 
on  Kinner  and  Waco  biplanes  are  among  the 
features  offered  by  the  Dennison  Aircraft 
Corporation  at  its  airport  which  opened 
recently  at  Atlantic,  a  suburb  of  Boston. 
The  development  gives  Boston  its  second! 
airport,  and  its  first  privately  controlled  air 
enterprise.  Harold  T.  Dennison,  of  Atlantic,, 
is  sponsor  of  the  project,  and  he  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  capable  staff. 

Pilot  Allan  T.  Bourdon,  who  has  been, 
flying  since  1911  and  has  piled  up  a  total 
of  more  than  3500  hours  in  the  air,  has 
charge  of  the  flying  activities  at  the  airport. 
He  is  assisted  by  Franklin  T.  Kurt,  reserve 
navy  pilot  and  former  president  of  the  Tech 
Aero  Cluib.  Kurt  is  handling  the  ground 
work  for  students  and  assisting  Bourdon 
with  the  air  work  at  the  present  time. 
An  interesting  member  of  the  Dennison 
Airport  flying  staff  is  Miss  Amelia  Earheart, 
29  years  old,  who  has  been  a  licensed  pilot 
for  10  years.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  and 
her  services  are  proving  very  valuable  to 
the  project.  Other  pilots  will  be  added  to 
the  staff  within  a  short  time. 

The  airport  is  located  at  the  principal 
crossroad  on  one  of  the  most  travelled' 
boulevards  south  of  Boston,  the  noted 
Quincy  Shore  Drive  which  flanks  Quincy 
Bay.  The  hangar  and  office  building  are 
up  to  the  minute.  In  the  main  building, 
which  houses  five  planes,  are  the  corporation 
offices.  An  airplane  showroom,  in  which 
Kinner  and  Waco  planes  are  displayed,  is 
at  the  front  of  the  building  facing  the 
boulevard. 

The  flying  field,  entirely  of  artificial  con- 
struction, is  2200  feet  long  and  600-800  feet 
in  width.  It  is  now  being  enlarged  700  feet 
and  in  time  it  is  intended  to  extend  the 
runways  to  3500  or  4000  feet. 

On  September  3rd,  W.  B.  Kinner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kinner  Airplane  &  Motor  Cor- 
poration of  Glendale,  Calif.,  arrived  at  the 
port  from  California  in  one  of  his  Kinner 
Airsters,  having  made  the  transcontinental! 
flight  in  34]/2  hours. 


Marcellus  Murdock,  publisher  of  The  Wichita  Eagle  greeted  by  his  brother,  Victor, 
editor  of  the  Eagle,  on  his  return  to  Wichita  from  an  air  tour  of  Europe. 


FAIRCHILD  -  CAMINEZ 
CONTEST  WINNERS 

'TpHREE  of  the  senior  and  post-graduate 
students  of  the  Daniel  Guggenheim 
School  of  Aeronautics  were  the  winners  iru 
the  Fairchild-Caminez  Contest  for  the  best 
design  of  a  training  airplane  to  be  powered) 
with  the  Fairchild-Caminez  "Cam"  engine., 
Frederick  Jewett  and  Lieutenant  Ivan  G.. 
Moorman  jointly  shared  the  first  prize  of 
$150;  second  prize,  $100  was  awarded  to. 
M.  Urtis ;  and  the  third  prize,  $50,  to  Juan 
A.  Azcarate. 
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Curtiss  factory  and  flying  field  where  hundreds  of 
men  are  employed. 


To  Succeed  in  Aviation 

You  need  the  training 


Weighing  in  Air  Mail  on  the  Western 
Air  Express  indicating  the  number  of  men 
needed  in  just  this  one  phase  of  the  work. 


this 


course  gives  you 


At  home,  in  your  spare  time,  you  can  learn 
the  fundamentals  that  will  prepare  you  for 
a  successful,  well -paid  career  in  Aviation 


AVIATION  is  now  a  business.  It  is  on 
■  a  sound  financial  footing.  It  is  the 
fastest  growing  industry  in  the  world. 
There  are  already  more  aircraft  factories 
than  automobile  plants.  Every  city  and 
town  of  any  size  is  planning  or  building 
its  airport.  The  air-mail  covers  the  coun- 
try and  is  operated  entirely  by  independ- 
ent contractors.  New  air-mail  routes  are 
being  opened  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
planned,  organized  and  equipped. 

Air-express  is  operating  daily  from 
coast  to  coast.  Passengers  are  being 
carried  on  many  lines.  Taxi-service  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  entire 
country  has  become  air-minded — Avia- 
tion is  the  topic  of  the  day — the  industry 
of  the  day — the  biggest  opportunity  of 
today. 

Trained  men  needed 

With  all  this  swift  development,  the  need 
for  trained  men  has  become  acute.  Capi- 
tal is  ready  as  fast  as  men  can  be  trained. 
Factories,  airports,  transport  lines,  fly- 
ing services  can  only  use  men  who  know 
the  fundamentals  of  Aviation.  There  is 
not  time  for  men  to  acquire  the  training 
in  the  slow,  old-fashioned  method  of 
practical  hit  or  miss  experience. 


I.ieut.'Walter  Hinton. 
First  trans- Atlantic 
pilot  of  N.  C.  4  fame. 
President  of  Aviation 
Institute. 


What  men  are 
needed  for 

There  are  40  non-fly- 
ing jobs  to  every  fly- 
ing job  in  Aviation. 
These  ground  men 
are  just  as  important 
as  the  pilots.  Build- 
ing planes,  engines, 
equipment,  hangars. 
Inspectors,  riggers, 
mechanics,  instrument  makers,  radio 
operators — over  50  trades  already  repre- 
sented. Almost  every  industry  is  supply- 
ing something  to  Aviation  and  needs 
trained  men  in  that  work. 

Learn  at  home 

At  home,  in  your  spare  time,  you  can 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  Aviation  by 
enrolling  for  the  Aviation  Institute 
Course.  Lieut.  Walter  Hinton  and  his 
staff  will  guide  your  instruction  through 
simple,  easily  understood  and  interesting 
lessons.  Before  you  know  it  you  will  have 
mastered  the  principles  that  will  pave 
the  way  for  a  successful  well-paid  job  in 
Aviation. 

Aviation  Institute  teaches  you  every- 


AVIATION  INSTITUTE  OF  U.  S.  A. 


Lieut.  Walter  Hinton,  President 

1115  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C. 


thing  you  need  to  know  to  succeed  in 
Aviation.  All  the  technical  groundwork 
is  secured  in  a  few  pleasant  hours  at 
home,  without  interfering  with  your 
present  work.  If  you  are  already  in 
Aviation,  this  Course  will  prepare  you 
for  a  better  job  and  higher  pay.  Previous 
experience  is  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Send  for  free  book 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  copy  of 
"Aviation — the  Opportunity  of  Today." 
It  describes  the  Aviation  Industry  and 
gives  you  all  the  facts  about  the  Insti- 
tute Course.  You'll  enjoy  reading  it. 
Then  make  up  your  mind  about  getting 
into  Aviation. 

Free  Flight  to  each  Graduate 


FREE!  i 


Send  for   this  interesting 
book.  No  obligation.  It 
tells  you  how  to  get  into 
Aviation  and  the  many 
opportunities  awaiting  i 
trained  men.  Send 
coupon  today. 


Aviation  Institute  of  U.  S.  A. 
1115  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Suite  610 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  me  without  obligation,  free  copy  of ' '  Avia- 
tion— the  Opportunity  of  Today"  and  full 
information  *bout  the  Aviation  Institute  Home- 
Study  Course. 
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BOSTON  AIR  NEWS 

By  G.  W.  Hamblin,  Jr. 

FRED  E.  PERE1RA,  operations  manager 
for  the  Bay  State  Flying  Service,  an- 
nounces that  the  Iver-Johnson  Sporting 
Goods  house  of  Boston  has  taken  over  the 
line  of  American  Eagle  airplanes  of  which 
Pereira  is  New  England  Distributor.  This 
is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
that  a  sporting  goods  store  has  rounded  out 
their  line  of  sports  accessories  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Fred's  Flying  Service  has  been  coming 
along  in  leaps  and  bounds  since  its  incep- 
tion some  three  months  ago.  Twenty  stu- 
dents have  'been  lined  up,  and  last  week  two 
ships  were  sold  to  the  Dreamwold  Flying- 
Service  of  Egypt,  Mass.  Adolph  Back- 
strom,  recently  of  the  Canadian  Air  Service, 
is  chief  pilot.  The  Flying  Service  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Gray  Line  Tours,  and  any- 
one who  wishes  to  see  the  points  of  inter- 
est around  Boston  from  the  air  may  do  so 
by  calling  on  the  phone  and  booking  a  ride. 

COLONIAL  AIR  TRANSPORT,  all  the 
boys  at  the  airport  here,  the  flyers  at 
Hartford,  New  York  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
flying  fraternity,  lost  a  fellow  pilot,  and  a 
friend  when  Daniel  G.  Cline,  "Dan"  to  ur 
all,  was  killed  while  attempting  to  fly  the 
mail  through  to  New  York  in  impossible 
weather.  Dan  was  forced  down  at  Dudley, 
Conn.,  on  the  way  to  Hartford  by  terrific 
weather  on  the  night  of  September  2,  the  first 
night  that  the  American  Express  was  car- 
ried. Cline  took  off  from  Dudley  after  wait- 
ing for  an  hour,  and,  meeting  the  storm 
again,  turned  back  to  Dudley,  where  he  put 
his  passenger  aboard  a  train.  About  12:30 
Saturday  morning,  the  urge  to  carry  on  his 
job  took  hold  of  Dan  again,  and  he  started 
for  the  second  time  to  reach  Hartford. 
Half  way  to  Hartford,  the  storm  enveloped 
him  again,  and  from  the  meagre  reports  we 
have,  he  flew  blind  for  about  an  hour, 
finally  sighting  a  beacon.  As  it  happened, 
the  beacon  was  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and 
Dan  crashed  right  into  the  hillside. 

FREDERICK  LATHROP  AMES,  hav- 
ing returned  from  a  cruise  of  4,200  miles 
in  his  yacht,  went  to  Wichita  to  get  his 
plane,  a  Whirlwind  Travel  Air.  Fred  had 
her  completely  overhauled  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  states  that  she  never  flew  better. 
He  accompanied  A.  O.  Pabst  and  Murray 
Fairbanks,  of  the  Harvard  Flying  Club,  who 
flew  a  new  OXX-6  Travel  Air  back  for  the 
club. 

'TvWO  new  Fairchild  cabin  monoplanes 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Colonial  Air 
Transport,  Inc.,  to  replace  the  Fokker  Uni- 
versals  now  in  use.  These  ships  are  ex- 
pected in  two  or  three  weeks.  We  can  see 
that  Leroy  Ponton  "Bon  Bon"  DeArce  wears 
his  doggy  clothes  all  winter.  "Bon  Bon"  is 
the  example  "par  excellence"  of  what  the 
well  dressed  pilot  will  wear  when  he  is  in  a 
cabin  flying  the  mail — derby  hat,  'nevery- 
thing ! 

/GRANDMA    AMALITA  BENNETT, 
101     years    young,     accompanied  by 
Grandpa    Bradley,   99   years   young,  cele- 


brated her  first  anniversary  past  the  cen- 
tury mark  by  flying  from  Boston  Airport  to 
Old  Orchard,  Maine,  in  Harry  Jones'  Stin- 
son-Detroiter.  The  trip  was  a  huge  suc- 
cess, Grandma  wishing  that  they  could  keep 
right  on  flying  until  they  reached  Europe. 

Last  year  Grandma  flew  with  Jones  on 
her  one  hundredth  anniversary,  and  had  her 
first  airplane  ride  on  her  ninety-fifth  birth- 
day. She  plans,  with  any  kind  of  break,  to 
fly  to  the  Pacific  Coast  when  she  reaches  her 
one  hundred  and  fifth  year. 

A  N  innovation  in  airplane  repairing  was 
launched  by  Z.  D.  Granville  and  his 
brother,  when  they  equipped  a  ton  truck  with 
every  means  for  airplane  repairs,  and  began 
touring  the  surrounding  states.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  such  a  service  has  been  of- 
fered to  the  fliers  of  New  England.  Gran- 
ville has  his  office  in  Arlington,  and  his  com- 
pany is  known  as  the  Granville  Brothers,  and 
can  be  reached  at  any  time  at  938  Mass. 
Avenue,  Arlington.  Grannie  reports  that  he 
has  not  had  a  night's  sleep  in  a  month,  and 
that  it  won't  be  long  now.  What  won't? 
He  didn't  say. 

*TpHE  Boston  Herald  is  inaugurating  a 
-  page  of  Aviation  News,  with  Frank  M. 
Prendergast  as  editor.  This  makes  the  sec- 
ond newspaper  in  Boston  that  has  finally 
swung  into  line  to  help  aviation  along.  Here's 
wishing  Prendergast  the  best  of  luck ! 

'TpHE  Worcester  Air  Meet,  scheduled  for 
~  October  8,  promises  to  be  A  Number 
One,  with  ships  from  Hartford,  Springfield 
and  Boston  entered.  It  is  expected  that  the 
inimitable  "Kitty"  Barrows  will  be  present, 
and  that  means  the  crowd  is  going  to  have 
its  share  of  thrills,  for  the  way  "Kitty" 
handles  his  Waco  is  a  caution.  B.  F.  Bill- 
ings, of  the  Boston  Airport  Corp.,  will  take 
one  of  the  Stinson-Detroiter's  to  the  meet, 
and  the  Whirlwind  Travel  Air  will  also 
make  the  trip.  Your  correspondent  expects 
lo  make  the  trip  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
amiable  Mr.  Billings. 


BARRETT  AIRWAYS 

npHE  BARRETT  AIRWAYS,  INC., 
*■  have  purchased  a  tract  of  land  68  acres 
i  l  size  on  which  they  intend  to  establish  a 
commercial  airport.  The  field  is  centrally 
lccated  in  the  heart  of  Westchester  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  now  being  graded,  drained 
and  leveled.  Contracts  have  been  given  for 
the  hangars  to  the  Truscon  Steel  Company 
of  Ohio.  The  shortest  runway  will  be  1400 
feet  and  the  longest  approximately  5000. 
The  field  office  is  now  under  construction 
and  will  be  finished  within  a  week.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  equip  and  estab- 
lish the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  air- 
port in  the  east. 

Barrett  Airways  are  distributors  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  and  in  Westchester 
County  for  the  Travel  Air.  They  intend 
doing  commercial  advertising,  photography, 
sightseeing,  cross-country  flying,  and  a 
school  for  students  is  now  being  organized. 
The  company  also  plans  to  establish  airlines 
between  the  important  cities  of  the  east. 


MINNESOTA   AIR  NEWS 

By  H.  A.  Lindbergh 

T  T  THEN  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  visited 
*  *  Little  Falls  on  his  tour,  he  was 
greeted  by  its  people  in  the  genuine  friend- 
liness of  the  small  town,  where  he  had 
spent  his  boyhood  days  and  had  left  as  a 
shy  farmer  boy  to  become  an  internationally 
known  hero.  Brutcher  Field,  a  tract  of 
land  located  2l/2  miles  from  the  town,  was 
a  busy  place  with  the  many  ships  that  had 
arrived  for  Lindy's  homecoming. 

John  A.  Stephenson,  Jr.,  and  William 
Magie,  piloted  by  Eddie  Middagh,  flew  from 
Duluth  as  representatives  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  Duluth,  of 
which  Mr.  Stephenson  is  president.  Major 
R.  S.  Miller,  commanding  the  109th  Aero 
Squadron,  Minnesota  National  Guard,  was 
a  visitor  at  the  field  and  the  ships  of  this 
Air  Unit  did  stunt  and  formation  flying  for 
the  crowd. 

Governor  Christianson,  in  his  speech  of 
welcome  on  behalf  of  Minnesota,  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  the  crowd  assembled  when 
he  remarked  that  the  people  of  Minnesota 
were  disappointed  that  circumstances  were 
not  such  that  the  inscription  on  the  sides 
of  the  well  known  ship  would  be  of  local 
reference,  but  they  were  proud  that  within 
the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  rode  the  Spirit  of 
Minnesota. 


WISCONSIN  AIR  TOUR 

*TpHE  Wisconsin  Commercial  Airplane 
Tour  to  be  conducted  by  the  Alonzo 
Cudworth  Post  of  the  American  Legion  is 
to  be  held  October  11-12-13  starting  at  Mil- 
waukee and  including  Manitowoc,  Sheboy- 
gan, Green  Bay,  Neenah,  Janesville,  Racine, 
Oshkosh,  Milwaukee,  Portage,  Madison, 
Monroe  and  Kenosha.  Ten  planes  are  to  be 
entered  in  the  tour. 

H.  A.  Feldman,  former  instructor  of 
aerial  gunnery  at  Selfridge  Field,  is  chair- 
man of  the  tour  committee.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  John  P.  Davieis,  Clarence  Blum, 
Charles  Cahill,  William  Golden,  Ira  Jones, 
Gerald  McWilliams,  Russell  E.  Wirtz, 
Thomas  L.  Edwards,  and  Lee  Hammond,  al! 
of  whom  were  pilots  in  the  Air  Corps,  and 
D.  D.  Allen,  Wiliam  Nethercutt  and  Her- 
bert Woit,  experienced  aviators. 

The  purpose  of  the  tour  is  to  promote 
commercial  aeronautics  especially  through 
the  establishment  of  airports. 


LARGE  ORDER  FOR 
EAGLEROCKS 

'npHE  Atlantic  Airways  Corporation  of 
*  New  Rochelle,  with  headquarters  on 
Wilmot  Road,  has  recently  ordered  $300,000 
worth  of  airplanes  from  the  Alexander  Air- 
craft Company  of  Denver,  Colo. 

The  order  is  for  sixty  Eaglerock  planes 
and  fifteen  of  the  cabin  transport  type.  De- 
livery is  to  begin  early  in  the  spring  an  I 
continue  through  next  summer.  The  new 
cabin  monoplanes  will  be  enclosed  for  pas- 
sengers and  equipped  with  every  device  for 
safety  and  comfort. 
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Get  Into  Aviation! 


SEIZE  the  biggest  thrill  ever  offered  to 
man — the  biggest  adventure  since  time 
began — smash  into  Aviation — the  game 
for  men  with  sporting 
blood !  Step  into  a  life  of 
excitement,  daring  and  big 
money — away  from  a  tame, 
narrow,  humdrum  exis- 
tence. 

Think  what  Aviation  of- 
fers you,  Thrills  such  as 
you  never  had  before !  The 
praise  and  plaudits  of  the 
multitude.  And  a  chance 
to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  where  rewards  will  be 
unlimited ! 


Amazing 
Opportunities 


Aviation  is  growing  so 
swiftly  that  one  can  hardly 
keep  track  of  all  the  astonishing  new 
developments.  Air  mail  routes  have  just 
been  extended  to  form  a  vast  aerial  net- 
work over  the  entire  U.  S.  Airlines  and 
airplane  factories  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  country.  Men  like  Henry  Ford  are  in- 
vesting millions  in  the  future  of  commer- 
cial Aviation  in  America!  The  possibili- 
ties are  so  tremendous  that  they  stagger 
imagination ! 

Everything  is  set  for  the  greatest  boom  in 


BIG  PAYING  JOBS 
Get  Ready  Now  for 
One  of  these  Positions 
Flying 

Airplane  Repairman 
Airplane  Mechanician 
Airplane  Inspector 
Airplane  Salesman 
Airplane  Assembler 
Airplane  Builder 
Airplane  Pilot 
Airplane  Instructor 
Airplane  Contractor 
Airplane  Engineer 
Aerial  Photography 
Aerial  Advertising 


history.  Big  fortunes  came  out  of  the 
automobile  industry  and  out  of  motion  pic- 
tures. Big  fortunes  will  also  come  out  of 
Aviation.  The  develop- 
ment of  Aviation  as  an  in- 
dustry is  bringing  with  it  a 
call  for  trained  men.  The 
opportunities  open  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Those 
who  qualify  quickly  should 
find  themselves  on  the  road 
to  undreamed  of  money — 
success  —  popularity  —  and 
prominence. 


Easy  to  Become 
an  Aviation  Expert 


Get  into  this  thrilling 
business  at  once  while  the 
field  is  new  and  uncrowded. 
Now — by  a  unique  new  plan 
— you  can  quickly  secure  at 
home,  during  spare  time,  the  preliminary 
training  necessary  to  get  a  start  in  the 
Aviation  Industry.  Experts  will  teach  you 
the  secrets — give  you  the  inside  facts  that 
are  essential  to  your  success.  And  the 
study  of  Aviation  by  our  method  is  almost 
as  fascinating  as  the  actual  work  itself. 
Every  lesson  is  chockful  of  interest — and 
so  absorbing  that  you  actually  forget  you 
are  studying.    But,  best  of  all  are  the 


ultimate  rewards  you  are  fitting  yourself 
to  gain. 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

Send  the  coupon  for  our  new,  free  book, 
just  out — Opportunities  in  the  Airplane  In- 
dustry. It  is  unusually  interesting,  reads 
like  a  romance,  and  gives  vital  facts  about 
Aviation  you  never  dreamed  of.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  at  least  read  it.  We  offer 
you  a  free  copy  now.  No  obligation.  Mail 
the  coupon  for  yours  today. 


free 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  OF 
AVIATION 

Dept.  2777 
3601  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 
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American  School  of  Aviation, 

I  Dept.  2777,  3601  Michigan  Ave., 

|  Chicago,  III. 

I  Without  any  obligation  please  send  me  your 

•  FREE  book,    Opportunities  in  the  Airplane 

i  Industry,  Also  information  about  your  course 

'  in  Practical  Aviation. 
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NEW  FACTORY  FOR 
NICHOLAS  BEAZLEY  CO. 

A  PRACTICAL  proof  of  the  healthy  con- 
dition  and  growth  of  the  commercial  air- 
craft industry  is  the  announcement  of  Russel 
Nicholas,  president  of  the  Nicholas  Beazley 
Airplane  Company,  Inc.,  of  Marshall,  Mis- 
souri, that  construction  of  a  new  steel  and 
glass  clear  span  airplane  factory  was  started 
in  Marshall  on  September  1st.  The  new 
Nicholas  Beazley  factory  will  have  a  floor 
area  of  over  15,000  square  feet.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  modern  airplane 
factories  in  the  United  States  and  will  be 
used  in  addition  to  the  nine  sales  rooms  and 
warehouses  now  in  use  by  this  firm  in 
Marshall. 

Last  year  the  Nicholas  Beazley  Company 
did  a  gross  business  of  over  $500,000  and  on 
September  1st  of  this  year  business  had 
already  exceeded  $1,000,000. 

During  the  past  two  years  they  have  sold 
over  1800  new  OX5  engines  and  they  have 
supplied  many  of  the  commercial  aircraft 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  with 
their  new  engines,  including  the  Advance 
Aircraft  Company,  Travel  Air  Manufactur- 
ing 'Company,  National  Airway  Systems, 
Alexander  Industries,  Hess  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, American  Eagle  Aircraft  Company, 
Pitcairn  Aviation  Company,  Swallow  Air- 
plane Manufacturing  Company,  Lincoln 
Standard  Airplane  Company,  Kentucky  Air- 
craft Corporation,  Pheasant  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, Birdwing  Airplane  Company,  and 
others.  In  addition,  practically  all  of  the 
engines  in  the  Sweeney  Aviation  School  at 
Kansas  City  were  supplied  by  this  company. 
They  have  also  supplied  many  other  schools 
with  engines  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Nicholas  attributes  the  success  of  his 
company  in  a  large  measure  to  two  things, 
the  first  being  a  complete  stock  of  equipment, 
which  is  always  kept  fresh  and  up-to-date. 
In  addition  to  parts  and  supplies  for  OX5, 
OXX6,  Hispano  Suiza  and  other  motors, 
and  Standard  and  JN4D  parts,  complete 
stocks  of  all  new  production  equipment  are 
kept  in  Marshall  as  fast  as  new  production 
materials  and  supplies  are  placed  on  the 
market  by  manufacturers. 

The  other  feature  of  the  service  which 
is  accredited  with  being  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  company  is  the  fact  that 
shipments  go  out  almost  invariably  the  same 
day  they  are  received. 

During  the  past  two  and  one  half  years 
in  addition  to  this  supply  business,  the  com- 
pany has  built  up,  completely  reconditioned 
and  sold  several  hundred  Standard  Jl  air- 
planes, both  long  and  short  wing  models, 


in  addition  to  other  ships  of  their  own 
design. 

The  company  maintains  a  flying  field  one 
and  one-half  miles  due  east  of  the  center 
of  Marshall,  Missouri,  where  a  factory  and 
flying  school  are  conducted  and  they  are 
opening  a  new  field  soon  to  take  care  of 
their  steadily  expanding  business.  From  six 
to  ten  training  planes  are  always  in  use — 
only  new  ships  with  new  motors  are  used 
in  the  school.  All  ships  are  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  all  instructors 
have  Government  Transport  licenses.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  flying  school,  they  give  a 
complete  ground  course  which  includes 
actual  factory  and  shop  experience  for  the 
students. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Barling,  the  internationally 
known  aeronautical  engineer,  designer  of  the 
Barling  Bomber  for  the  United  .  States 
Government,  the  largest  airplane  ever  flown, 
is  chief  engineer  of  the  Nicholas  Beazley 
Airplane  Company  and  is  at  the  present 
time  engaged  in  experimental  work  in  Mar- 
shall which  may  result  in  the  development 
of  a  new  commercial  airplane  which  will  be 
marketed  in  the  spring. 


AIR  PASSENGER  DEPOT 
AT  FORD  AIRPORT 

'TpHE  first  completely  equipped  air  pas- 
senger  depot  in  America  is  being  con- 
structed at  the  Ford  airport,  Dearborn, 
Michigan.  With  its  completion  early  in  the 
coming  fall  will  begin  a  new  chapter  in  the 
development  of  airplane  transportation. 

The  building  will  be  two  stories  in  height, 
of  white  brick,  stone  and  Spanish  tile  con- 
struction.   The  first  floor,  52  feet  square, 


Sketch  of  the  air  passenger  depot  being 
constructed  at  Ford  Airport. 

will  include  a  waiting  room  with  open  fire 
place  and  restful,  modern  furnishings,  an 
entrance  hall,  ticket  office,  baggage  and 
mail  rooms,  telephone  booths  and  wash-room 
and  a  pilots'  office.  A  covered  veranda,  ten 
feet  wide  will  extend  across  the  entire  front 


of  the  building  on  the  north  side,  facing  the 
flying  field. 

On  the  second  floor  will  be  the  port 
manager's  office,  a  radio  beacon  control  room 
and  observation  station.  Around  the  entire 
building  on  this  floor  will  be  an  uncovered 
esplanade,  where  in  good  weather  passengers 
and  their  friends  may  have  an  excellent  view 
of  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  planes. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  station  will  be 
a  concrete  runway  where  the  planes  will 
take  on  and  discharge  passengers. 


"THE  WISE  BIRDS" 

ij'TPHE  Wise  Birds,"  an  organization  of 
Detroit  aviation  enthusiasts,  held  their 
meeting  at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club  August 
29th,  and  elected  officers  as  follows :  presi- 
dent.Frank  W.  Blair  ;  vice-president,  William 
B.  Stout ;  secretary,  Ray  Collins.  The  Union 
Trust  Company  was  made  treasurer.  A 
committee  on  organization,  consisting  of 
Clark  C.  Hyatt,  Austin  Bement  and  William 
B.  Stout,  was  named. 

"The  Wise  Birds"  have  received  their 
second  Stinson  plane,  a  seven  -  passenger 
monoplane.  The  organization  also  has  de- 
cided to  copyright  the  name. 

As  is  well  known,  "The  Wise  Birds"  is 
a  non-profit  Michigan  corporation,  originally 
formed  for  the  pleasure  the  members  get  out 
or  flying.  The  members  include  William 
B.  Stout,  who  is  the  head  of  the  aviation 
department  of  the  Ford  organization,  Frank 
W.  Blair,  president  of  the  Union  Trust 
Company,  Newton  Skillman,  president  of  the 
O  &  S  Bearing  Company,  Charles  Bohn, 
president  of  the  Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass 
Corporation,  Karl  Keller,  president  of  the 
Continental  Equipment  Company,  Willard  E. 
King,  vice-president  of  the  Detroit  Life 
Insurance  Company,  E.  S.  Evans,  William 
Comstock,  Austin  Bement  and  Clark  C. 
Hyatt,  all  well  known  Detroit  capitalists. 


THE  COLUMBUS  OHIO 
JUNIOR  AERO  CLUB 

'TpHE  first  meeting  of  boys  enrolled  in  the 
-*■  newly  organized  Columbus,  Ohio,  Ju- 
nior Aero  Club  was  held  at  Norton  Field  on 
August  13th.  Members  of  the  Columbus 
Co-operative  Club,  who  are  sponsoring  the 
junior  club  project,  attended  the  meeting  and 
talked  to  the  boys  on  aims,  ideals,  and  work 
to  be  done  by  the  organization.  Work  of 
cleaning  up  the  abandoned  barracks  building 
on  Norton  Field,  turned  over  to  the  club  by 
Lieutenant  McKee  for  workshop  and  club- 
house purposes,  was  begun  and  it  is  expected 
that  within  the  near  future  the  clubhouse 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy. 


mssam 


Some  of  the  flying  equipment  at  Nicholas-Beazley's  School  at  Marshall,  Missouri. 
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MAKE  YOUR  DREAMS 
COME  TRUE—  / 

Aviation  Will  Do  It  ■ 

OU  can  have  ADVENTURE,  POPULARITY,  BIG  PAY— the  three  things  that  every  man  de- 
sires. You  do  not  need  to  sit  at  home  and  WISH  you  had  them.  They  are  yours  for  the 
asking.    Every  man  wants  HAPPINESS!     That  too,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


You  want  a  future.  Can  you  think  of  any  trade  or  profession  in  the  past,  present,  or  future  that 
offers  to  man  today,  the  opportunities  flying  does?  You  can  not.  Why?  Aviation  is  popular  and 
is  a  necessity  to  the  world  because  of  its  SPEED.  "Engagement  pads  full  of  appointments,  the  four 
wheel  brake,  eighty-five  miles  per  hour — faster,  faster,  faster,  goes  modern  life.  Flying  is  the 
answer."  Major  General  Patrick  says  "Five  years  from  now,  aviation  will  be  the  safest  mode  of 
travel."  Right  now,  flying  is  the  second  safest  mode  of  travel — first  comes  the  ocean-going  steam- 
ship, then  comes  the  airplane,  then  the  railroads,  then  autos. 

You  say  "Can  I  get  a  job  after  I  complete  your  training?"  Why,  man,  you  should  be  able  to; 
there  are  very  few  licensed  Pilots  in  the  United  States  outside  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  reason 
why  we  haven't  advanced  as  far  as  we  should  have  in  aviation  is  because  we  cannot  get  men  fast 
enough.  Aviation  will  never  be  over-crowded  like  the  automobile  industry,  because  the  auto  can 
only  move  on  the  ground,  while  the  airplane  flies  over  land  and  sea.  Why  then,  waste  your  time 
in  other  lines  when  all  you  have  to  do  to  get  into  this  new  and  wonderful  field  is  to  write  us  and 
find  out  how  easy  it  is  to  be  a  BIG  PAYED  PILOT.  Can  you  be  a  pilot?  Yes!  We  teach  a  thorough 
theory  course,  put  you  through  a  rigid  shop  training  and  give  you  detailed  flying  lessons.  Think 
of  it — thirty  actual  flying  lessons  in  the  air  is  onlv  part  of  your  complete  training  here  at  our  air- 
port. We  also  have  a  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  that  will  help  you  get  into  aviation  if  you  do  not 
have  quite  enough  money  to  come  to  Chicago  at  the  present  time.  A  year  from  today  are  you  going 
to  be  WISHING  you  had  learned  more  about  flying  or  are  you  going  to  


LEARN  AVIATION 


fYXkT  THE  BIGGEST  and 

%J  W   MOST  INTERESTING 

Industry  of  the  WORLD 
This  is  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
To  fit  yourself  for  the 
BIG  PAYING  POSITION 


Our  Airport  ) 
For  around  school 
and  Flying  Instruct 


Our  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  is 


The  first  important  step  in  learning  to  be  an  aviator.  The  Army  or  Navy 
requires  you  to  take  a  course  almost  identical  to  this  one.  Aviators,  field 
mechanics  and  builders  are  taking  our  course  to  fit  them  for  even  bigger  pay 
than  what  they  are  receiving  at  the  present  time.  By  mailing  this  coupon  to 
our  Theory  Instructor  Lt.  J.  H.  Miller  you  will  receive  FREE  by  return  mail 
our  illustrated  booklet  and  other  literature  which  gives  full  information  and 
plans  that  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  enroll  no  matter  what  your  circum- 
stances may  be. 


NAME   

ADDRESS    AGE 

CITY    STATE 


Edgar  E.LaParle 
CMef  Pilot 


CHIEF  PILOT 
Chicago  Aeronautical  Service  Inc., 
Room  1107-608  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


CHICAGO  AERONAUTICAL  SERVICE  inc. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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THE  FINGER  LAKES  AIR- 
PORT AT  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

THE  Finger  Lakes  Airport  at  Geneva, 
New  York,  is  controlled  and  operated 
by  Spencer  M.  Punnett  and  Charles  L.  Wet- 
hern.  The  field  is  situated  five  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level  and  is  on  a  plateau  I72  miles 
west  of  Geneva,  at  the  junction  of  two 
main  highways.  It  is  L  shaped,  2800  feet 
north  and  south  by  1800  feet  east  and  west. 
It  has  a  four  ship  hangar  with  office  and 
service  station  at  which  transient  planes  can 
be  accommodated.  The  field  is  always  clear 
of  fog. 

The  airport  operators  are  the  Alexander 
dealers  for  western  New  York,  beginning 
at  Utica.  At  present  they  have  four  new 
Eaglerock  planes  which  are  used  for  a 
general  aviation  business  including  student 
training  which  is  in  conjunction  with  s 
ground  course.  Living  quarters  are  adja- 
cent and  the  rates  moderate.  All  flying  is 
conducted  by  licensed  pilots. 

SPRINGFIELD  MEET 

By  G.  W.  Hamblin,  Jr. 

THE  Springfield  Airlines,  Inc.,  of  which 
Harry  J.  Hermann  is  president,  Selden 
D.  Saraford  is  treasurer,  David  Macy,  is  sec- 
retary and  Arthur  Macy  is  vice-president, 
not  to  forget  William  "Bill"  Thomas,  for- 
merly of  Hartford,  now  chief  pilot  of  the 
Airlines,  with  a  month  of  operation  behind 
them,  planned  to  run  an  Air  Meet  de  Luxe 
on  the  Labor  Day  weekend.  The  events 
were  scheduled  to  start  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  but  the  weather  man  and  the 
hunt  for  Dan  Cline  gummed  up  the  works, 
so  things  did  not  get  under  way  until  the 
next  day,  Sunday. 

With  twenty-five  thousand  people  on  the 
field,  the  first  event  on  the  program,  an  aerial 
parade,  was  run  off  to  the  delight  of  the 
citizens,  many  of  whom  had  never  seen  so 
many  planes  in  the  air  at  the  same  time. 
Thirteen  planes  participated,  flying  in  four 
formations.  Capt.  Christopher  Ford,  of  the 
Boston  Airport,  led  the  first  formation, 
with  Lieut.  Dick  Cobb,  also  of  Boston,  in  a 
Curtiss  Hawk  in  number  two  position,  and 
Lieut.  Bob  Nagle  in  a  Consolidated  in  num- 
ber three.  The  other  three  flights  were  mix- 
tures of  Swallows,  Wacos,  an  Oriole,  a 
clipped  wing  Standard  and  a  regular  Stand- 
ard. 

Event  number  two  was  a  free-for-all  race, 
,vith  every  ship  on  the  field  eligible.  Dick 
Cobb  in  a  Curtiss  Hawk  won  the  race  in 
6J/2  minutes.  Lieut.  Shankle  in  a  DH  copped 
second  place  in  8  minutes,  and  Lieut.  Nagle 
went  around  the  course  in  a  P-T  in  9y> 
minutes.  Lieut.  Ulrich  placed  fourth  in  his 
Swallow  in  10  minutes  and  Harry  Hermann 
came  in  fifth  in  a  Swallow  in  10^4  minutes. 
W.  P.  Thomas,  of  Copland-Brinton  Air  Ser- 
vice, of  Hartford  and  Bill  Ulrich  tied  for 
sixth  in  11  minutes. 

Ralph  C.  "Kitty"  Barrows,  of  the  New 
England  Aircraft  Co.  of  Hartford  took  the 
next  event  scheduled,  which  was  the  landing 
to  the  mark  contest. 

Between  events,  the  Y.  D.  Band  rendered 
selections,  and  Dick  Cobb  entertained  the 
crowd  with  stunts. 


An  air  view  of  Finger  Lakes  Airport,  Geneva,  New  York. 


After  Cobb  and  the  band  had  strutted  their 
stuff,  and  many  passengers  were  taken  up 
for  joy  hops,  the 1  altitude  race  was  run. 
Bill  Thomas  in  the  Oriole,  with  two  pas- 
sengers, climbed  to  5,400  feet  in  12  min- 
utes, taking  first  place  by  a  wide  margin. 
Robert  Lowell  of  Curtiss  Field  pushed  his 
Waco  to  3,100  feet  in  10  minutes;  P.  H. 
Spencer  of  Hartford,  also  in  a  Waco 
climbed  2,800  feet  in  10  minutes. 

Arthur  Henry  Johnson,  of  Brainard  Field, 
Hartford,  gave  the  spectators  heart  failure, 
measles,  mumps  and  whooping-cough  by 
leaping  out  of  a  ship  at  1,500  feet,  dropping 
1,000  feet  and  then  opening  his  parachute. 

The  second  day  of  the  meet,  Monday,  La- 
bor Day,  was  another  ideal  day  for  flying. 
The  usual  parade  of  all  ships  was  run  off 
on  scheduled  time  and  then  the  committee, 
under  the  direction  of  Harland  F.  Banks, 
Edgar  H.  Stone  and  Lieut.  Alfred  Glode, 
field  director,  lined  up  the  final  afternoon's 
features,  and  got  things  moving. 

B.  F.  Billings,  operations  manager  of  the 
Boston  Airport  Corp.,  blew  in  with  his  Stin- 
son-Detroiter,  having  as  passengers  the 
Franklin  Colliers,  senior  and  junior,  Doc- 
tor Goode  of  Boston,  and  Eddie  O'Toole. 
Robert  O'Brien  followed  Billings  in  the 
Corporation's  Whirlwind  Travel  Air. 

The  Mt.  Tom  Derby  was  won  by  Harry 
Herman,  of  Springfield  Airlines,  in  25  min- 
utes. Capt.  Chris  Ford,  with  Sergeant 
Harry  J.  Jenkins  as  passenger,  tied  for  sec- 
ond place  with  Burke's  Travel  Air. 

K.  A.  Lindsay,  of  the  Waterbury  Light 
Plane  Club,  walked  off  with  the  Bombing 
Contest  in  the  club's  Jennie — the  only  Jen- 
nie on  the  field,  by  the  way. 

This  reporter,  while  reposing  under  the 
wing  of  the  D.  H.,  had  a  sudden  and  un- 
expected brainstorm,  and  when  the  smoke 
died  down,  a  wow  of  an  idea  was  found. 
Upon  broaching  the  subject  to  Banks,  and 
receiving  that  worthy's  O.  K.,  we  went 
about  bestowing  the  title  of  Miss  Aviation 
on  the  daughter  of  Maj.  Frederick  J.  Hill- 
man  who  was  presented  with  a  silver  lov- 
ing cup  by  Dick  Cobb. 

Everybody  connected  with  the  meet  de- 
serves the  greatest  praise  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  meet  was  conducted. 


GUGGENHEIM  AIDS 
AERON.  METEOROLOGY 

*TpHE  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the 
Promotion  of  Aeronautics  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  importance  of  meteor- 
ology in  aviation.  The  Fund  has  from  time  to 
time  received  various  suggestions  with  re- 
gard to  different  meteorological  problems  of 
practical  or  theoretical  nature,  bearing  upon 
aviation. 

Since  the  Fund  itself  does  not  engage  in 
research  work  or  administrative  questions 
which  properly  belong  to  existing  govern- 
ment institutions,  it  felt  that  some  agency 
should  be  created  through  which  the  Fund 
could  establish  closer  contact  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  government  and  to  which  such 
suggestions  might  be  referred.  Such  an 
agency  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  all  kinds  of  problems  in  the  boundary 
field  between  meteorology  and  aviation. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  between  Harry 
F.  Guggenheim,  president  of  the  Daniel  Gug- 
genheim Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Aero- 
nautics ;  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  Aeronautics ;  Edward  P. 
Warner,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Aeronautics ;  William  P.  MacCracken, 
jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Aeronautics,  and  Charles  F.  Marvin,  Chief 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Guggenheim 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  Meteorology  has 
been  formed  to  coordinate  research  in  this 
field.  The  committee  is  composed  of  C.  G. 
Rossby  of  the  Guggenheim  Fund ;  Willis  R. 
Gregg  of  the  Weather  Bureau;  Major  Wil- 
ham  R.  Blair,  U.  S.  Army ;  Lieutenant  F. 
W.  Reichelderfer,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Thomas 
H.  Chapman  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  committee  itself  cannot  take  up  re- 
search work  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  is  in 
a  position  to  encourage  and  support  investi- 
gations by  suitable  persons  or  institutions 
and  to  direct  the  attention  of  research  men 
to  the  essential  problems.  Any  suggestions 
from  pilots  or  others  interested  in  aviation 
and  meteorology  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
committee  and  will  receive  careful  considera- 
tion. The  address  of  the  committee  is  "The 
Daniel  Guggenheim  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical Meteorology,  c/o  Weather  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C." 
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Real,  

Training 

The  Kind  That  Qualifies  You  1 

LEARN  aviation — but  learn  it  right.  Come  to  Marshall  and  we  will  show  you  more 
airplanes,  engines  and  equipment  than  you  have  ever  seen  before  in  your  life.  We 
will  show  you  brand  new  training  planes  with  new  engines  being  used  on  our  field. 
We  will  show  you  students  getting  airplane  construction  experience  right  in  a  modern  fac- 
tory building  new  airplanes  with  from  five  to  ten  ships  always  under  construction.  You 
will  see  them  working  on  fuselages,  landing  gears,  wings,  installing  motors,  checking  up 
angles  and  stresses,  getting  the  actual  practical  experience  that  will  make  them  experts. 
Here  you  will  get  practical  experience  under  expert  tutelage.  Walter  H.  Barling  is  our 
Chief  Engineer — internationally  known — designer  and  builder  of  the  Barling  Bomber  with 
six  engines  for  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  largest  bombing  plane  ever  built! 

At  our  field  you  will  see  planes  landing  from  the  commercial  manufacturers  {90%  of 
all  the  commercial  planes  built  in  America  are  produced  in  the  mid-continent  section 
where  we  are  located!) 

In  our  supply  department  you  will  see  from  50  to  100  separate  orders,  totaling  thousands 
of  dollars  being  shipped  every  day.  You  will  see  shipments  going  out  to  Waco, 
Travel  Air,  Eaglerock,  Swallow,  Air  King,  Pitcairn,  Lincoln  Standard,  American 
Eagle,  Hess  and  many  others.  You  will  see  so  much  in  a  few  minutes  that  you 
will  be  convinced  that  here  is  the  school  you  are  looking  for — that  here  is  activity 
and  opportunities  and  facilities  unequalled  by  any  other  school  in  the  world. 
You  will  realize  that  at  last  the  day  of  haphazard  training  is  over — that  we 
have    gone    to    pains    and  expense 


attempted    by  any 


never  before 
school. 


Unusual  Offer 
NOW 

Right  now  we  have  an  amazingly 
generous  offer  for  you  if  you  will 
write  at  once.  Never  before  have 
you  had  an  opportunity  like  this. 
You  cannot  afford  to  pass  it  by. 
Perhaps  never  again  will  you  have  a 
chance  like  this! 

Send  for  Our 
FREE  Catalog 

Send  at  once  for  the  largest  and 
most  complete  aviation  school  cata- 
log ever  printed.  It  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated, gives  all  information,  an- 
swers all  questions.  Send  the  coupon 
for  your  free  copy  immediately! 


MARSHALL  FLYING  SCHOOL 
250  North  St.,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  your 
free  catalog  "Get  Up  Into  The  Sky"  and 
details  of  your  temporary  special  offer. 


Name  . . 
Address 


MARSHALL  FLYING  SCHOOL 

Affiliated  with  Nicholas  Beazley  Airplane  Co.,  Inc. 

250  NORTH  STREET  MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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A  CONSOLIDATION 
OF  INTERESTS 

THE  organization  of  the  Consolidated 
Instrument  Company  of  America,  Inc., 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  any 
other  company  in  the  aircraft  industry  in 
that  it  is  operated  along  the  lines  lately 
developed  in  the  automobile  industry.  Since 
the  aircraft  builders  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  enter  into  real  quantity  production,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  supply  instruments 
of  all  types  promptly  and  in  larger  and 
larger  quantities. 

The  nature  of  these  individual  aircraft 
instruments  is  vastly  different,  and  the  same 
class  3f  workman,  and  the  same  equipment 
cannot  be  used  to  produce  each.  Thus,  the 
manufacture  of  altimeters,  requires  entirely 
different  means  than  the  production  of 
tachometers,  and  compasses  still  different 
methods. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Consolidated 
Instrument  Co.  brought  together  a  group 
of  specialists  (individual  manufacturing  con- 
cerns) under  one  distributing  and  technical 
advising  head.  This  new  Consolidated  line 
i.-  made  up  of  six  associated  manufacturing 
organizations,  each  of  which  has  been 
specializing  in  its  individual  line  for  an 
extended  period  of  time.  By  quantity  pro- 
duction methods,  it  has  been  possible  to 
reduce  very  considerably  the  cost  of  all  air- 
craft instruments,  and  aeronautical  con- 
structors are  now  assured  of  quantities 
sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  new 
Consolidated  instruments  is  the  Star  Path- 
finder Compass.  This  instrument  includes 
a  built-in  compensating  unit  eliminating  the 
use  of  troublesome  loose  magnets,  also  a 
spherical  magnifying  cover  lens,  permitting 
the  use  of  a  small  light  dial  and  yet  affording 
great  visibility.  Another  feature  of  the  lens 
is  that  it  permits  placing  the  compass  at  any 
reasonable  angle  from  the  observer  (to  get 
away  from  local  magnetic  influences)  with- 
out introducing  any  appreciable  error  in 
reading. 

Another  new  development  is  the  Tag 
Altimeter  which  has  been  designed  along  the 
lines  suggested  in  the  official  reports  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics.  All 
altimeters  in  use  on  modern  aircraft  are 
in  principle  aneroid  barometers  utilizing 
metal  diaphragms,  and,  as  such,  they  are 
subject  to  errors  due  to  imperfect  elasticity 
of  the  diaphragm. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  find  two  diaphragms  in  pro- 
duction manufacture  having  exactly  the  same 
elasticity  and  characteristics,  the  main  fea- 
ture of  advanced  design  of  the  Tag  Alti- 
meter was  developed.  This  consists  of  the 
actuating  cam  Which  is  cut  under  a  vacuum 
and  its  contour  individually  shaped  to  fit 
each  separate  diaphragm.  Thus,  any  imper- 
fections or  differences  in  diaphragms  are 
compensated  for  and  precision  results  ob- 
tained. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  Tag  Altimeter 
is  the  "Barometer  Setting"  scale.  Where 
barometer  pressures  are  known  at  various 
points  along  a  line  of  flight,  it  is  possible 


for  the  pilot  to  correct  his  altitude  readings 
at  this  point  for  varying  barometric  pres- 
sures. When  it  is  considered  that  an  increase 
of  29  or  30,  or  a  decrease  from  29  to  28 
barometric  pressure,  corresponds  to  approxi- 
mately 1,000  feet  of  altitude,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  flying  over  mountainous  or  ir- 
regular country  at  times  when  visibility  is 
poor  makes  it  dangerous  without  this  means 
of  adjustment.  Another  use  of  the  "Bar- 
ometer Setting"  scale  is  that  it  can  be 
utilized  as  a  regular  barometer  when  the 
altitude  is  known. 

The  Tag  Altimeter  embodies  a  uniform 
scale  3j/>  inches  in  diameter.  A  knurled 
knob  is  provided  for  adjustment  of  the  zero 
point  of  the  altitude  scale  to  coincide  with 
the  position  of  the  pointer  at  the  start  of 
a  flight. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Consolidated 
offers  a  new  type  of  air  speed  indicator,  the 
Jones  tachometer,  pressure  gauges,  gasoline 
level  gauges,  temperature  gauges,  etc. 


DETROIT  AIR  NEWS 

By  Frank  Bogart 
A  REPORT  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany's  airplane  operations,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  shows  that  in  the  two  years,  four 
and  one-half  months  since  Ford  entered  avi- 
ation, the  company's  al'l-metal  transport 
monoplanes  have  carried  4,000,000  pounds  of 
freight  and  16,000  pounds  of  mail.  The  first 
mail  was  carried  February  15,  1926,  on  the 
first  Ford  freight  line  which  opened  to  Chi- 
April  13,  1925.  On  July  1  of  that  year  the 
Cleveland  line  was  started  and  on  March 
26  this  year  the  third  line,  to  Buffalo,  was 
opened. 

Important  information  bearing  on  the  cost 
of  air  freight  carriage  is  now  in  prepa- 
ration. The  operations  record  to  date 
shows  that  3,588  trips  have  been  completed 
and  that  there  have  been  ninety  'forced  land- 
ings, 54  of  them  due  to  weather.  It  was 
the  worst  storm  ever  recorded  between  De- 
troit and  Chicago  which  caused  the  only 
fatality  in  the  Ford  service,  that  of  Pilot 
Ross  Fitrpatrick. 


t 


International  Newsrccl. 
Frank   Rippingille,   13,  congratulated  by 
his  instructor,  Clyde  Emrick  on  receiving 
his  pilot's  license. 


The  total  mileage  af  the  Ford  machines 
to  September  1  was  670,297,  and  the  total 
flying  time  was  7,528  hours  and  45  minutes. 
The  present  tri-motor  type  will  carry  a  load 
of  two  tons,  but  several  of  the  single  Lib- 
erty engine  craft  are  still  in  service. 

T7ROM  the  headquarters  of  National  Air 
A  Transport,  Inc.,  whose  guiding  spirits 
and  financial  supporters  are  largely  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  Detroit  business  men, 
comes  word  that  the  daily  poundage  on  the 
New  York-Chicago  mail  division  which  was 
taken  over  September  1,  is  between  1,600  and 
1,700  pounds.  N.  A.  T.  is  now  operating 
28  machines  flying  5,000  miles  every  24 
hours.  On  the  Chicago-Dallas  line  which  is 
17  months  old,  the  operating  record  shows 
an  efficiency  of  97  and  one-half  per  cent. 

pvETROIT'S  capture  of  the  Gordon  Beu- 
nett  Trophy  in  the  international  balloon 
race  September  10  means  much  to  the  ad- 
vancement olf  the  lighter  than  air  phase  of 
the  city's  aircraft  program.  Edwin  J.  Hill 
and  Arthur  G.  Schlosser,  engineers  of  the 
Aircraft  Development  Corporation,  who 
piloted  their  bag  710  miles  to  Baxley,  Ga.. 
xbeating  out  such  veteran  contenders  as  W. 
T.  Van  Orman,  the  1926  champion,  and 
Ernest  Demuyter,  of  Belgium,  rated  the 
best  balloonist  in  the  world,  had  themselves 
never  had  any  training  in  ballooning  until 
two  years  ago. 

*~pHE  business  being  done  by  the  Stout 
*-  Air  Services,  Inc.,  in  passenger  carry- 
ing continues  to  be  both  surprising  and  en- 
couraging. In  June,  July  and  August  a  total 
of  8,672  persons  was  carried  on  the  quarter- 
hour,  five  dollar  sight-seeing  trips  over  De- 
troit. The  past  month  the  patronage  has 
continued  at  the  average  rate  of  150  per- 
sons a  day.  It  is  probable,  says  Stanley  E. 
Knauss,  general  manager,  that  this  service 
will  be  kept  up  well  into  the  fall,  and  that 
not  until  more  equipment  is  obtained  will 
any  attempts  be  made  to  start  <  regular  air- 
line service  to  Cleveland,  as  was  planned 
after  the  Detroit-Grand  Rapids  line  was 
abandoned. 

Other  airlines  in  which  Detroit  capital  is 
involved  are  reporting  good  business,  in- 
cluding Western  Air  Express  and  North- 
west Airways,  Inc. 


HILT   SALES   MGR.  FOR 
YOUNG  RADIATOR  CO. 

T  J.  HILT  is  now  sales  manager  for  the 
*J  •  Young  Radiator  Company,  Racine,  Wis- 
consin, who  are  making  a  specialty  of  the 
heavy  duty  radiator  manufacturing  field. 

Mr.  Hilt  has  been  associated  with  the 
Racine  Radiator  Company  and  its  predeces- 
sor, the  Perfex  Radiator  Company,  and  has 
had  a  long  experience  in  this  field,  having 
been  associated  with  Mr.  F.  M.  Young, 
president  of  the  Young  Radiator  Company, 
ir  the  former  companies  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Young  and  in  various  capacities. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Young  Company  is 
mudernly  and  completely  equipped  to  render 
highly  satisfactory  service. 
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"Hangar  completed  in  time" 

— says  American  Legion  Post! 


Hurry — speed — rush!  Airport  to  be  de- 
dicated! Hangar  must  be  up!  With  this 
need  for  exceptional  attention  Butler  service 
stood  the  severe  test.  The  hangar  for  the  de- 
dication of  the  Mason  City  Airport  was  up  in 
time  and  ready  and  everyone  was  satisfied. 

The  Clausen-Worden  Post  101  of  the  Am- 
erican Legion,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  liked  the 
Butler  service  so  well  that  it  felt  grateful  and 
wrote  and  said,  "We  want  to  thank  you  for 
getting  our  hangar  completed  in  time  for  the 
Airport  dedication.  We 
know  that  you  did  not 
have  very  much  time 
to  do  this  and  that  you 
were  put  to  consider- 
able extra  trouble  in  order  to  accomplish  this. 
We  want  to  especially  thank  your  salesman, 
Mr.  Stearns,  for  the  splendid  help  and  co-oper- 
ation that  he  has  given  us." 


The  type  shown  below  can  be  used  for  in- 
dividual or  large  hangars. 

Butler  Hangars  are  ready-made  entirely  of 
steel.  They  are  non-combustible.  Wall  and 
roof  sheets  are  24  gage  tight-coated  galvanized 
steel  with  deeply  drawn  paneled  corrugations 
for  added  strength  and  stiffness. 

Doors  operate  on  rails.  Butler  Hangars 
have  plenty  of  light. 

Wall  and  roof  sheets  are  bolted  together  and 
to  the  steel  frame  by  means  of  galvanized 
bolts.  This  provides  a 

Blltler     Hangar    iS    ^    secure  fastening  for  the 

FIRE-RESISTANT  ♦  noise  of  a  loose  rattling 

sheet. 

At  any  time  Butler  Hangars  may  be  eco- 
nomically enlarged  or  if  desired  they  may  be 
taken  down,  moved  and  re-erected  with  prac- 
tically 100%  salvage. 


Inside  view  of  Butler  Ready-Made  Steel  Hangar  at  the  American 
Legion-Chamber   of    Commerce   Airport   at    Mason    City,  Iowa. 

Send  for  interesting  prices 

Prices  are  quoted  f.  o.  b.  plant  or  erected.     Write  for  complete  details  today. 

Butler   Manufacturing  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

New  York  Office:  Room  701,  44  Whitehall  St. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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OHIO  AIR  NEWS 

By  T.  E.  Lunsford 

THE  air  conference  held  in  connection 
with  the  Ohio  State  Fair  was  attended 
by  many  notables,  representing  the  different 
departments  of  aviation.  A  series  af  meet- 
ings were  held  in  which  various  problems 
connected  with  air  transportation  were  dis- 
cussed, including  commercial  aviation,  gov- 
ernment regulation,  state  and  municipal  con- 
trol, physical  equipment  and  other  phases. 

At  the  opening  session,  the  visiting  dele- 
gates were  welcomed  at  the  State  House  by 
Governor  Donahey's  committee  on  aviation, 
the  aviation  committee  of  the  Ohio  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  officers  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Aero  Club. 

W.  C.  Young,  chief  of  the  aeronautical 
division  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  presided  at  the  opening  on  September 
1st,  which  was  addressed  by  Capt.  Paul 
Riddle  of  the  Embry-Riddle  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
on  Commercial  Air  Transport,  and  Hugh 
Allen  of  the  aeronautical  division  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  Co.,  on  Practical  Long  Dis- 
tance Flights  for  Commercial  Hauling. 

In  the  afternoon  a  session  considering  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  aviation  was  held  in 
the  Ohio  building,  in  charge  o.f  David  S. 
Ingalls,  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  joint 
legislative  committee  on  aviation.  John 
Verys,  president  of  the  Columbus  air  board, 
talked  on  State  and  Municipal  Control. 

On  September  2nd  the  subject  of  Muni- 
cipal Airports  and  Landing  Fields  was  taken 


up.  Lieutenant  Donald  Duke  told  the  dele- 
gates of  the  physical  equipment  and  require- 
ments necessary  for  airports,  while  Clayton 
Bruckner,  president  of  the  Advance  Air- 
craft Co.,  Troy,  Ohio,  talked  on  Financing 
Commercial  Aviation. 

Talks  were  also  given  by :  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral William  E.  Gilmore,  chief  of  the  ma- 
teriel division  of  the  Army  Air  Corps ;  Wil- 
liam A.  Stout  of  the  Stout  Metal  Airplane 
Division  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. ;  Major 
Clarence  Young,  director  of  Aeronautics  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce ;  T.  C.  Mc- 
Mahon  and  Stanley  Sommers,  chief  and  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  technical  data  section, 
McCook  Field ;  Bradley  Jones,  instrument 
section,  Wilbur  Wright  Field;  Jack  Boett- 
ner,  Akron  balloon  pilot ;  Lieut.-Commander 
Watson,  U.  S.  N. ;  Lieut.  Calloway,  U.  S. 
N. ;  and  Lieut.  Frank  McKee,  Commander, 
Norton  Field. 

The  conferences  ended  with  a  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Deshler  on  September  2nd,  at 
which  Lieutenants  Lester  Maitland  and  Al- 
bert Hegenberger,  who  recently  flew  to 
Hawaii,  related  their  experiences. 

/^VFFICIAL  endorsement  of  the  $425,000 
bond  issue  for  a  new  municipal  airport 
for  Columbus  has  been  voted  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
A  resolution  endorsing  the  bond  issue  was 
also  passed  by  the  City  Club.  It  was  also 
stated  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  en- 
courage airplane  manufacturers  to  locate  in 
Columbus.    The  issue  was  recently  approved 


by  the  Columbus  City  Council  by  unanimous 
vote.  The  proposal  will  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  voters  at  the  November  election. 

A  FLYING  field  established  near  Mar- 
tins  Ferry  is  to  become  that  city's  offi- 
cial airport.    With  completion  of  the  Ohio 
River  Highway  the  new  airport  will  also 
serve  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

TV/TAYOR  ARTHUR  T.  SCHULER, 
T*  Bucyrus,  is  sponsoring  a  movement  to 
establish  a  municipal  airport  for  that  city. 
It  is  proposed  to  use  the  city  farm  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  corporation  for  the 
airport. 

A  COURSE  of  technical  instruction  in 
■r*  aviation  for  its  members  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Columbus  Aero  Club,  Colum- 
bus, O.  Captain  R.  C.  Williams,  chairman 
of  the  membership  committee,  announced 
that  new  members  will  be  admitted  for  $15 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  all  of 
next  year.  This  fee  will  entitle  the  member 
to  the  course  of  instruction.  Membership 
has  been  increased  from  92  to  311  members 
during  the  last  few  weeks. 

T)  EGULAR  airplane  passenger  service  be- 
tween  Detroit,  Cincinnati  and  Jackson- 
ville Fla.,  will  start  November  1.  according 
to  announcement  of  William  C.  Wakefield, 
president  of  the  Dixie  &  Northern  Air  Lin?, 
Detroit. 


ROLLING  STEEL 
DOORS 


Hangar  No.  1 
Buffalo  Air  Port 

William  E.  Arthur  Company 
Engineers  and  Builders 


Modern  Equipment  is  a  Vital  Necessity  for  Hangars 

Wilson  rolling  steel  doors  mumpiy-operatea  Dy  electric  motors,  economical  and  foolproof, 
should  be  standard  on  all  hangars  designed  to  give  maximum  service. 
Pressing  a  button  raises  or  lowers  all  curtains  simultaneously. 

Coiling  overhead,  out  of  the  way,  giving  unobstructed  opening — save  time  and  temper.  Ships 
can  always  get  away  on  schedule. 

Send  for  details  and  data  before  proceeding  with  your  design 
THE  J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION,  11  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City  ^Idl^iiCw^l 
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GROUNDWORK 


"Caterpillar"  Tractors 
build  AIRPORTS 

better  *  quicker  *  cheaper 

ThEY  provide  the  power  to 
level,  scrape,  grade  and  roll . . . 
the  power  to  loosen  and  haul 
the  earth. 

BETTER  because  of  plentiful 
power . . .  QUICKER  because 
they  work  without  interference 
of  the  weather . . .  CHEAPER 
because  of  their  dependability. 

There  is  a 
"Caterpillar"  Dealer 
•near  you. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Executive  Offices:  SanLeandro,  California,  U.  S.  A. 
Sales  Offices  and  Factories: 
Peoria,  Illinois         San  Leandro,  California 
Distributing  Warehouse :  Albany,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Office:  50  Church  Street 
Successor  to 

"RT7CT  C-  L-  Best  The  Holt  Manufac  TJ/"\T  T 
DCO  J.  Tractor  Co.    turing  Company      LXVJ  1_»JL 


Prices 

2-TON  .  .  $1850 

Peoria,  Illinois 

THIRTY  .  $3000 

Ploria  or 
San  Leandro 

SIXTY  .  .  $5000 

Ploria  or 
San  Ltandro 
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ST.  PAUL  AIR  NEWS 

By  W.  S.  Schley 

THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Fair,  held  September  3-10, 
was  an  aircraft  exhibition,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  Northwest  bringing  together 
nearly  two  dozen  different  types  of  air- 
planes, among  which  were  the  Hess  Blue- 
bird, Waco,  Laird,  Ryan  and  Douglas. 

THE  Northwest  Aviation  School  of  St. 
Paul,  operated  under  conditions  as  rigid 
as  government  schools,  has  'been  established 
by  St.  Paul  fliers  of  note  and  will  'hold  its 
first  instruction  in  ground  work  October  18. 

Eight  instructors,  experts  in  their  special 
fields,  are  on  the  list  with  three  of  the  best 
known  fliers  in  the  Northwest  as  officers. 
These  are :  A.  W.  Nelson,  president,  and 
Lieutenants  Thomas  D.  Lane  and  Chadwick 
B.  Smith,  vice-presidents. 

The  aviation  course  includes  classes  in  air- 
planes, rigging,  motors,  theory  of  flight, 
meteorology,  topography,  instruments  and 
navigation.  Ten  hours'  actual  flying  time 
will  be  given  each  .pupil  in  the  latest  of 
training  planes. 

A   ST.  PAUL- DULUTH  -  SUPERIOR 
daily  air  passenger  service   was  in- 
augurated recently  by  the  Trump  Airways, 
Inc.,  using  Buhl  airsedans  on  the  line. 

The  passenger  fare  from  St.  Paul  to  Du- 
luth  or  Superior  is  $17.50  with  20  pounds 
of  baggage  allowed  free.  Ships  leave  St. 
Paul  at  9:10  arriving  at  Superior  Airport 
at  10 :35.  The  southbound  Ship  leaves  Su- 
perior at  3:30  arriving  at  St.  Paul  4:55. 


NAT'L  LEAD  BATTERY 
CO.  USING  LAIRD  PLANES 

THE  National  Lead  Battery  Company 
has  purchased  a  Laird  ship,  powered 
with  a  Wright  Whirlwind  engine,  to  be  used 
in  the  general  conduct  of  their  business. 

About  six  years  ago,  Mr.  L.  J.  Shields, 
president  of  the  company,  foresaw  the  ad- 
vantages of  decentralized  manufacturing  and 
as  a  result  opened  factories  and  branches  in 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Spokane, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  So. 
Kearney,  N.  J.  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati  and  Detroit. 

The  transportation  problem  which  result- 
ed for  the  officers  and  department  heads  of 
the  company  has  now  been  solved.  Speedy 
trips  can  now  be  made  by  plane  to  and  fTom 
factories  and  branches.  Mr.  Shields  has 
realized  for  some  time  .that  commercial  avi- 
ation was  at  the  threshold  of  American  busi- 
ness, and  his  purchase  of  this  plane  proves 
his  sincere  belief  in  commercial  aviation. 
The  company's  plane  competed  in  the  New 
York- Spokane  Air  Derby. 


STEINHAUER  FIELD 

T  E.  STEINHAUER,  general  manager  of 
**  •  the  Steinhauer  Aircraft  Sales  Company, 
Lemoyne,  Penna.,  has  recently  opened  an 
airport  just  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Har- 
risburg.  The  field  is  1,400  feet  by  800  feet, 
is  marked  with  a  large  circle  in  the  center, 
has  boundary  markers  windcone  and  hangar 
Gasoline,  oil,  water  and  spare  parts  and 
service  are  available  at  the  field. 


FLORIDA  AIR  NEWS 

'T'HE  St.  Augustine  Air  Race  Labor  Day 
*  inaugurated  the  first  airplane  race  held 
in  Florida.  Five  planes  participated.  The 
race  was  won  by  E.  C.  Neilson  of  the 
Orlando  Air  Lines  in  an  OXX-6  Travel  Air. 
A.  B.  McMullen  of  Tampa  was  second  in  a 
Waco-10.  The  20-mile  race  was  run  over 
a  two  mile  straight-a-way  marked  out  on 
St.  Augustine  beach.  Between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  people  witnessed  the  race  and 
a  number  of  them  flew  in  the  planes  before 
and. after  the  race. 

The  other  pilots  participating  in  the  race 
were  Jimmie  Johnston  of  the  Orlando  Air- 
lines, third ;  Bill  Alexander  of  St.  Augustine, 
fourth ;  and  Bill  Myers  of  Daytona  Beach, 
fifth. 

WILLISTON  FLYING  FIELD  has 
been  put  in  condition  by  V.  H.  Shaw, 
sub-dealer  for  Eaglerock  planes.  The  field 
is  located  one  mile  east  of  Williston,  just 
east  of  the  A.  C.  L.  Railroad.  The  hangar 
is  at  the  north  end  of  the  field,  which  is 
T  shaped  and  large  enough  for  all  single- 
motored  (ships.  Gasoline,  oil,  parts  and 
mechanic  service  are  available. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO,  AIRPORT 

THE  Toledo  airport  commission  recently 
voted  to  appropriate  $15,000  to  lease 
and  equip  as  an  alirport  the  Walbridge  farm 
on  Stickney  Avenue,  which  is  two  and  one- 
half  miles  north  of  the  post  office.  Lieut. 
Col.  Thomas  J.  Gallagher  is  one  of  the  ac- 
tive workers  to  establish  a  Toledo  airport. 


THE  Burnelli  type 
RB2  is  the  world's 
largest  passenger  air- 
plane. In  addition  to  a 
crew  of  three,  comfort- 
able seating  accommoda- 
tions are  provided  for 
thirty  passengers  in  a 
cabin  14  feet  wide,  6*/^ 
feet  high  and  16  feet 
long  in  an  airfoil  section 
fuselage.  Power  re- 
quired :  two  650  h.p. 
water  cooled  engines. 
Burnelli  types  of  mono- 
plane or  biplane  design. 


SOME  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  BURNELLI  TYPE: 

Accessible  multiple  engine  compartment  Fuselage  lift  reduces  landing  speed 

Extensive  reduction  of  head  resistance  Increased  capacity  of  the  fuselage 

Reduced  turning  moment  on  one  engine  Structural  efficiency  and  simplicity 


247  PARK  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 
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Factory: 

HARTFORD. 
CONNECTICUT 
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HANGAR 
DOORS 

That  Coast  Open 

Truscon  Hangar  Doors  coast  open !  Roller  bear- 
ings and  correctly  designed  tracks  and  pulleys 
make  it  possible  to  open  or  close  them  with  one 
arm !  They  are  rigid,  perfectly  aligned,  will  not 
warp  or  stick  and  are  of  rust  resisting  copper- 
steel.  They  give  fire  protection  and  freedom 
from  the  danger  of  high  winds,  yet  their  ample 
window  space  admits  plenty  of  daylight  when 
closed.  They  roll  back  into  small  space  for  the 
free  and  unobstructed  passage  of  planes.  The 
nation-wide  organization  of  Truscon  will  give  you 
suggestions,  estimates  and  complete  information. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature 

TRUSCON   STEEL  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

ESTABLISHED  1903 

W arehouses  and  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities. 
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ACROSS   AMERICA  ON 
"WINGS   OF  PROGRESS" 

(Continued  from  page  391) 

we  could  out-maneuver  him  and  beat  him 
in  navigating  we  would  be  up  against  it. 
Furthermore,  Miller  had  no  passenger  in 
his  plane  whereas  The  Wings  of  Progress 
had.  Our  motor  was  also  leaking  oil  and 
necessitated  an  additional  gallon  at  each 
stop.  There  was  no  time  to  remedy  such  a 
small  defect  in  a  race  like  this ! 

Judicious  navigating  on  the  next  lap  into 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  brought  us  ahead  oi  Milk- 
after  passing  through  the  lake  and  hill 
country  of  Minnesota,  not  to  mention  several 
thunder  showers.  From  Fargo  into  Bismark 
the  weather  was  clear  but  cold  with  head 
wind  blowing.  At  each  control  station  we 
stopped  only  long  enough  for  gas,  oil  and 
water.  So  one  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
sufficed  for  lunch. 

Leaving  Bismark  we  passed  out  of  the 
level  prairies  over  the  famous  bad  lands — 
and  how !  Some  country  to  land  in  after 
dark  or  in  the  daytime  even !  By  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  Miller  was  again  in  the  lead 
and  a  Hamilton  Metal  Monoplane  (Wrignt 
Whirlwind  Motor)  caught  up  to  us  and 
stayed  along  nearly  all  the  way  into  Glen- 
dive.  This  ship  was  not  in  the  derby  but 
was  going  on  to  Spokane  for  the  races. 

The  bad  lands  from  the  air  make  a 
beautiful  and  weird  sight  but  from  a  pilot's 
standpoint  are  indeed  ugly. 

About  4 :4S  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 


the  Yellowstone  River,  leaving  the  bad  lands 
behind  with  sighs  of  relief — sparsely  in- 
habited country  and  a  long  way  from  home ! 
One  marvels  at  the  reliability  of  many  of 
these  0X5  motors  built  ten  years  ago  and 
still  going  strong.  Ours  did  not  miss  a 
stroke  on  the  entire  2,400  miles  and  Charley 
ran  it  wide  open  all  the  way. 

In  the  crystal  clear  atmosphere  of  the  open 
plains  we  sighted  the  smoke  of  Glendive 
miles  ahead  over  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 
About  5:15  we  landed  at  the  new  and  ex- 
cellent airport  there,  to  be  welcomed  by  a 
big  crowd  that  had  come  to  town  for  this 
event  from  miles  around.  The  interest  that 
people  out  here  are  taking  in  aviation  is 
truly  remarkable  and  argues  well  for  the 
future  of  this  industry  in  the  west,  where 
every  man's  back  door  is  his  own  landing 
field  (the  Rocky  Mountains  and  bad  lands 
excluded). 

This  completed  our  longest  day's  run  of 
1,100  miles  and  still  left  us  five  minutes  be- 
hind Miller  in  elapsed  flying  time.  A  close 
race,  indeed. 

Our  sole  chance  was  to  lighten  our  load 
and  out-navigate  him  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  Bitterroot.  I  had  already  planned 
on  taking  the  night  train  on  the  N.  P.  for 
Spokane,  as  well  as  our  suitcases,  spare  tools 
and  parts. 

Mr.  Carl  T.  Vance  of  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
had  flown  in  that  afternoon  with  a  rush 
load  of  Penzoil  from  Spokane  for  the  derby 
planes.  He  has  a  Stinson-Detroiter — a 
Wright  Whirlwind  cabin  plane.  This  was 
most  fortunate  for  us.    Vance  helped  us  ad- 
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just  the  motor  that  evening.  In  fact,  he  did 
most  of  the  work  and  offered  to  take  me 
and  our  baggage  in  his  Stinson  back  to- 
Spokane  on  Wednesday.  Vance  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  best-liked  fliers  in  the  west,, 
and  small  wonder  if  he  treats  everyone  the 
way  he  did  us. 

Another  early  rising  on  Wednesday  and 
a  beautiful  day  for  flying — cool,  clear  and. 
only  a  light  head  wind. 

Vance  and  I  took  off  in  his  Stinson  ahead 
of  the  derby  -planes  and  were  ready  at  Bill- 
ings to  help  Charley  gas  up  when  he  arrived 
just- 'after  us.  His  speed  was  just  about 
equal  to  Miller's  with  the  extra  weight  re- 
moved. 

Here  we  had  our  first  real  view  of  the 
Rockies  lying  ahead  of  us  in  a  jagged  mass- 
against  the  sky.  Here  would  be  the  stiffest 
test  of  pilot  and  machine.  Would  the  motor 
stand  the  gruel  of  pulling  over  the  9,000  foot 
pass  and  would  Meyers  find  a  shorter  route 
than  Miller?  The  Wings  of  Progress  was 
now  almost  2,000  miles  from  New  York 
and  not  more  than  five  minutes  behind  Mil- 
ler's Eajjlerook.  The  planes  were  about 
equal — ours  was  "streamlined"  and  he  had  a. 
"pepped  up"  motor.  These  last  hours  were 
indeed  nerve-racking.  Would  our  motor 
"cut  out"  over  a  perilous  gorge  or  forest- 
covered  summit  ?  Would  Meyers  find  his- 
way  across  the  ranges?  He  had  never  been 
west  of  the  plains  before,  and  Miller  had 
crossed  the  mountains  five  times.  Would  our 
plane  be  forced  out  of  the  race  at  the  last 
minute,  or  would  we  win  the  $5,000?    I  be- 


The  Winning  Waco  Ten! 


WE  are  New  York  Distribu- 
tors for  the  stock  model 
Waco  1 0  —  the  same  type  of 
plane  in  every  respect  that  won 
the  Class  B  New  York-Spokane 
Air  Derby  piloted  by  Charles  W. 


Meyers.  Price 
factory. 


$2385  F.O.B. 


Flying  instruction  given  in 
planes  in  first  class  condition  by 
experienced  pilots. 


WACO 


'AIRPLANES' 

MANUFACTURED  BV  ADVANCE  AIRCRAFT  CO,  TROY,  OHIO 


CHARLES  PROHINSIE,  INC. 

Field  and  Hangars:  CURTISS  FIELD,  GARDEN  CITY,  L.  I.,  Netv  York 

Phones — Garden  City,  4320-4)60 
Immediate  delivery  on  new  ships,  Service  and  Parts. 
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PERMANENT  HANGARS 

AND  FACTORY  BUILDINGS 
IN  A  HURRY! 

COMBINE  the  advantages  of  individual  design  with 
economy  and  speedy  erection. 
Parker  Buildings  offer  this  combination. 
Hangars  for  airports,  new  buildings  for  manufacturing 
purposes  are  just  two  of  the  requirements  which  Parker 
Buildings  meet.     There  are  Parker  Buildings  for  every 
purpose. 

PARKER  BUILDINGS 


Designed  to  meet  the  owners'  ideas  and 
needs,  built  speedily  at  a  great  saving 
by  applying  Parker  Standardized  Fram- 
ing Units. 


Type  3-M.  Three-bay  monitor  building. 
Monitors  contain  continuous  runs  of  steel 
sash,  mechanically  operated. 


SIZE  Parker  Buildings  provide  ample  clear  hangar  space  with  no  obstructing  columns. 

ARRANGEMENT — Series  A  Buildings  have  shop  besides  storage  space. 

FIREPROOF  Series  A  Buildings  are  absolutely  fireproof.    The  trusses,  framing  units, 

sash  and  doors  are  of  steel.  Sidewalls  and  roof  are  asbestos-cement  consolidated  under 
pressure  to  produce  virtually  a  fabricated  stone.  Fire  cannot  crack,  blister  or  warp  them. 
LOW  INSURANCE  RATES — Series  B  buildings  also  have  the  advantages  of  low  in- 
surance rates.  Trusses,  framing  units  and  sash  are  of  steel;  sidewalls  of  brick  and  roofs 
of  heavy  timber  covered  with  felt  and  asphalt  waterproofing,  guaranteed  for  twenty  years.^. 

y 


Parker  Service  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
all  details.  You  furnish  the  site,  we  de- 
liver your  buildings  ready  to  occupy  or  use. 


s 


Standard  Erecting  Corp 

5  51  FIFTH  AVENUE      NEW  YORK 


«9.  F 
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lieve  the  last  few  hours  of  that  race  were 
the  most  exciting  and  thrilling  moments  of 
my  life. 

One  of  the  tensest  moments  came  in  Mis- 
soula when  Meyers  flew  in  two  minutes 
ahead  of  Miller  to  our  great  relief.  We 
gassed  up  and  oiled  the  motor  and  then  it 
wouldn't  start.  Glad  there  were  no  ladies 
present  at  that  instant !  After  three  breath- 
less minutes  as  we  were  rapidly  losing  our 
high  hopes,  Vance  got  the  0X5  going  once 
more  and  off  goes  Charlie  just  as  Miller 
flies  into  land ! 

Now  for  the  last  lap  of  170  miles  up  over 
the  Bitterroot  Mountains.  All  of  the  melo- 
dramatic thrills  of  a  lifetime  were  packed 
into  two  long,  long  hours.  Vance  and  I 
were  flying  ahead  up  through  a  winding 
gorge  towards  the  summit.  Whenever  we 
lost  sight  of  the  little  Waco — well,  perhaps, 
you  can  imagine  how  we  felt.  With  relief 
we  saw  it  pop  again  into  view  miles  in  the 
rear. 

Finally  the  summit  was  reached  at  8,000 
feet  and  we  glided  down  to  the  foothills  on 
the  Washington  side,  over  Lake  Cour 
d'Alene,  new  homesteads  in  recently  cut 
over  land,  and  the  gateway  to  the  "Inland 
Empire".  There  ahead  of  us  lay  Spokane 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  circled  above  the 
cheering  thousands  at  Spokane  Airport, 
while  The  Wings  of  Progress  glided  in  to  a 
perfect  landing,  winner  of  Class  "B,"  twen- 
ty-eight minutes  ahead  of  Leslie  Miller !  All 
credit  is  due  to  Pilot  Meyers,  Earl  Vance, 
our  good  little  plane  and  "old  lady  Luck". 


TEXAS  AIR  NEWS 

By  Mont  Hurst 
'THE  Dallas  Flying  Club  is  requesting 
the  city  to  pass  an  ordinance  embracing 
all  federal  air  laws,  especially  in  regard  to 
stunt  flying.  The  club,  composed  of  local 
flyers,  is  giving  its  full  support  to  all  laws 
that  will  govern  flying  and  make  it  safer. 

'TpHE  Great  Western  Air  Transportation 
Company  has  been  organized  in  Denver 
to  operate  an  air  mail,  passenger  and  perish- 
able goods  transportation  business  in  Colo- 
rado, Kansas  and  Texas.  Cities  included  in 
the  route  are  Denver,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
Dallas,  and  Fort  Worth.  Four  planes  will 
be  used  at  the  start.  Officials  of  the  new 
company  are  D.  A.  McDonald,  O.  P.  Wil- 
loughby  and  Carl  S.  Milliken. 

pASSENGER  carrying  has  been  started 
*■  on  the  Dallas-Chicago  line  of  the 
National  Air  Transport  and  travellers  are 
using  the  new  service.  Eleven  passengers 
used  the  new  service  the  first  day.  Herbert 
Kindred  was  the  pilot  of  the  first  plane  to 
carry  passengers. 

XTEW  squadrons  of  the  "Aviation  Cadets 
^  of  America"  are  being  recruited  in 
Dallas.  The  Oak  Cliff  squadron  was  the 
first  one  organized  and  they  are  being  uni- 
formed and  drilled.  Capt.  J.  L.  Freeze  is 
commander  of  the  Oak  Cliff  squadron ;  Tom 
Hardin  is  director  of  aeronautics  and  Capt. 
W.  H.  Scott,  national  secretary.    The  cadets 


have  a  hangar  at  Love  Field  where  aero- 
nautics are  being  studied  from  theory  to 
actual  flight.  Mr.  Martin  Weiss  has  donated 
the  use  of  the  hangar  for  the  cadets  and 
it  is  being  made  into  a  clubroom  and  study 
room  for  the  boys.  Parades  and  study  are 
held  each  Saturday. 

*TPHE  charter  of  the  Temple,  Texas,  Aero 
Club  has  been  changed.  The  new  name 
will  be  the  Texas  Aero  Corporation  and  the 
new  company  will  manufacture  airplanes, 
several  of  which  have  already  been  built  and 
flown  successfully.  A  new  factory  is  nearing 
completion  in  Temple  and  the  new  concern 
has  orders  for  six  mail  and  passenger  planes 
to  be  used  on  the  new  Ft.  Worth-Dallas- 
Houston-Galveston-San  Antonio  air  mail 
line.  The  incorporators  o,{  the  new  company 
are,  E.  K.  Williams,  pioneer  aviator  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Temple  Daily  Telegram, 
George  Williams,  George  Carroll  and  Roy 
Sanderford. 

P  LANES  from  Dallas,  Oklahoma  City, 
*■  San  Antonio,  Denver,  Temple,  Houston 
and  Ft.  Worth  were  entered  in  the  recent 
Austin  air  circus.  Acrobatic  and  formation 
flying  was  a  big  part  of  the  program.  Army 
planes  from  San  Antonio,  took  part  in  the 
contests.  Other  events  were  speed  races, 
upside-down  endurance  contests,  dead  stick 
landing,  and  altitude  contests.  Cash  prizes 
were  hung  up  and  the  programs  were 
financed  by  Austin  business  firms.  The 
events  were  free  to  the  public. 


I  

i  THE 
I  BOTCE 


is  part  of  the  equipment  on  the 

WACO  10 


» 

J       that  won  the  Class  B  New  York  to  Spokane 
Air  Derby:  C.  W.  Meyers,  Pilot. 


4  Wilbur  Avenue 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 

Chicago  Office:  820  Tower  Court 


NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY 

AIRPLANE  CO.,  INC. 

SPECIALS 


American 

Hammered 

Piston  Rings 

OX5  Standard  size,  4"  x  .280,  25c  each 

OX5  .003  oversize  in  width,  25c  each 

OXX6  Standard  size  i*4"  x  .280,  30c  each 

OXX6  .003  oversize  in  width,  30c  each 

Hisso,  A,  E  &  I,  4724  x  .098  Compression  ring,  40c  each 

Hisso,  A,  E  &  I  same  size  bevelled  oil  ring,  50c  each 

All  rings  wrapped  separately  in  oiled  paper,  packed  in  original 

boxes  of  12  rings. 

We  are  distributors  for  American  Hammered  rings  and  offer 
attractive  discounts  to  established  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers on  quantity  orders.  Enquiries  invited. 

"We  Will  Be  Here  Tomorrow" 
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Your  Airport 

like  your 
Railroad  Facilities 

should  be  in  the  business 
section  of  your  city. 

The  launching  and  land- 
ing devices  make  such  an 
installation  on  buildings, 
piers  or  other  structures 
entirely  practicable,  also 
on  rocky  Coasts,  Moun- 
tainous Country,  Forests 
and  Mooring  masts. 

The  illustration  shows 
proposed  Gibbons  Build- 
ing designed  to  accommo- 
date the  Gibbons  Launch- 
ing and  Landing  platform. 


-  THE  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  DEPARTMENT 


COMPANY   1919  t 


FIFTY-EIGHT  SUCCESSFUL  YEARS 
Comments  of  the  Press  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  English,  also  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  etc.,  papers  on  the  above  subject. 


Our  Aeronautical  Landing 
and  Launching  Devices 
are  patented  in  this  and 
Foreign  Countries. 

They  can  be  used  on 
Buildings,  Ocean  Liners, 
Battleships,  Piers,  Public 
Buildings,  Post  Offices, 
Municipal  Stations,  Hos- 
pitals, Theatres,  Isolated' 
places,  Rocky  Coasrs  and 
Pleasure  resorts. 

Also  for  Commercial  or 
Private  use.  This  is  a 
separate  department  from 
our  Building  Business. 


.r 


ECONOMY  and  EFFICIENCY 

ARE  THE  STANDARDS  OF 

The  Gibbons  Aeroplane  Landing  and  Launching  Devices 


A.  These  devices  will  take  only  four  men  to  handle  and  they  will  not 
cost  or  weigh  more  than  16"  guns,  or  the  catapult,  equipments,  etc. 

B.  Any  battleship  can  use  four  of  our  landing  and  launching  devices  at 
one  time,  and  can  land  or  launch  four  planes  at  the  same  time.  The  present 
aeroplane  carrier  can  land  or  launch  only  one  plane  at  a  time. 

C.  Our  devices  will  make  every  ship  its  own  carrier,  and  will  function 
in  landing  or  launching  no  matter  what  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  It  will 
automatically  face  the  wind. 

D.  In  case  a  ship  is  slowing  down  in  speed  or  not  moving,  what  a  help  it 
is,  especially  in  action.  This  applies  to  ships  and  the  same  system  can  be 
applied  to  buildings,  etc.,  no  matter  in  what  direction  the  wind  is  blowing. 

E.  Ocean  liners  can  have  one  to  two  landing  and  launching  devices  of 
our  type  to  land  and  launch  planes  or  amphibians. 

F.  Admiral  W.  A.  Fullam,  on  November  10,  1924,  made  the  following 
remarks:  "I  foresee  the  carrying  of  planes  by  ocean  steamers  to  leave  the 
ship  when  near  land  with  express  mail  and  passengers,  saving  a  day  or  two. 
Landing  decks  on  good  sized  steamers  are  perfectly  feasible." 

G.  If  the  aeroplane  carrier  is  disabled  while  accompanying  the  fleet  when 
in  action,  what  then?  But  if  every  ship  of  the  fleet  has  one  to  four  landing 
and  launching  devices  that  will  make  every  ship  its  own  carrier  and  not 
interfere  with  the  gun  fire. 

H.  Our  own  as  well  as  foreign  governments  know  the  cost  and  upkeep 
of  catapults,  planes,  etc. 

The  catapult  now  in  use  is  only  a  temporarily  makeshift.  This  is  known  by 
pilots,  the  aeronautical  public  and  some  of  the  service  officers,  especially 
those  that  are  retired. 

What  use  is  the  catapult  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy?  Capital  ships  cannot 
hoist  planes  from  the  water  by  the  use  of  derricks  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.  In  place  of  this  method,  planes  should  land  and  launch  with  their 
own  power  and  not  be  hoisted  from  the  water  to  the  ship.  In  case  of  stern 
and  bow  gun  fire  with  catapult  on  the  lower  deck  and  the  lower  deck  guns 
in  action  the  catapult  is  in  the  way  of  gun  fire. 

What  use  are  they  for  public,  private  or  commercial  purposes?  Planes 
operated  by  catapults  must  be  specially  built  or  altered  to  accommodate 
the  catapult.  What  is  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  the  airplane  in 
public,  private  and  commercial  use  is  a  simple  device  from  which  the 
standard  make  of  plane  or  amphibian  can  land  or  launch  with  their  own 


power  without  being  altered.  Such  as  Chamberlin  made  from  the 
Leviathan  on  August  1st,  1927. 

Philosophy  provides  for  contingencies  which  formula  never  does.  Force 
of  character  and  indomitable  persistence  are  the  things  that  win.  Colonel 
Lindbergh  and  Clarence  Chamberlin  proved  this. 

We  agreed  with  Colonel  Lindbergh  when  he  said,  "It  will  take  some  time 
to  work  out  the  unsolved  problems  of  aviation." 

We  wish  to  announce  for  the  first  time  that  we  patented  four  separate 
landing  and  launching  devices  some  time  ago.  Three  of  these  devices  have 
not  been  made  public,  the  working  model  of  the  fourth  device,  which 
some  three  years  ago  received  publicity,  was  examined  by  representatives  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  or  four  foreign  governments,  and  our  own,  and  we 
were  complimented  by  them.  This  device  has  a  number  of  very  important 
improvements  over  the  model  in  question.  Any  one  of  these  four  devices 
can  be  used  in  part  or  whole  to  meet  the  situation  or  place  in  which  it  is 
to  be  used,  and  will  only  occupy  a  space  at  the  base  eighteen  feet  in 
circumference  and  the  maximum  in  diameter  is  forty-five  feet;  a  space  saver. 
The  former  for  scouting  planes  and  the  latter  for  bombing  planes.  The 
recent  short  run  or  take  off  of  planes  enables  the  devices  to  be  cut  down- 
in  cost,  weight  and  size,  and  also  to  simplify  their  construction. 

1.  These  devices  are  the  result  of  intensive  study  and  experimentation  since 
1919  by  their  inventor,  Mr.  R.  J.  Gibbons,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  Naval, 
Electrical,  Mechanical,  Aeronautical,  Structural  Engineers,  and  Pilots. 

2.  The  efficiency  of  these  devices  has  been  commented  on  by  Professors 
of  Aeronautics,  also  by  noted  Aeronautical  Engineers  and  Flyers  (not  in  our 
employment)  who  have  seen  the  working  of  our  model.  Their  letters  to 
us  state  that  our  invention  will  play  one  of  the  greatest  parts  in  developing 
commercial  aviation,  especially  now  with  the  demand. 

3.  The  municipal  landing  port  or  commercial  landing  facilities  and  storage 
in  the  near  future  will  be  a  skyscraper  hangar  for  the  storage  of  planes 
on  each  floor  the  same  as  our  tall  garages  now  have  to  accommodate  cars, 
with  elevators  from  roofs  and  ramps. 

4.  Arthur  Brisbane  in  his  editorial  on  Sept.  13,  1925,  said:  "Not  far  in 
the  future  will  come  the  new  City,  one  building,  devoted  to  one  single 
business,  with  a  landing  roof.  The  congested  traffic  problem  may  be  solved 
from  the  roof  before  it  is  solved  in  the  street." 

Only  responsible  authorities  (in  good  faith),  no  research  or  inquisitions^ 
etc.,  will  be  considered  by  us. 


THE  GIBBONS  COMPANY 

BUILDERS  EST.  1869 

Office:  343  Columbia  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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U.S.  CIVIL  AIRWAYS  STATISTICS,  JANUARY-JUNE,  1927 


THE  following  is  a  tabulation  covering  scheduled  flying  over 
airways  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  scheduled  opera- 
tions over  airways,  several  carriers  handled  passengers  for 
short  flights  about  the  field,  etc.,  which  statistics  are  included  in  a 
second  tabulation.  While  most  contract  air  mail  routes  have  been 
carrying  passengers  who  request  passage,  but  eight  have  published 
passenger  rates.  The  average  passenger  mile  is  13  cents  plus.  No 
data  is  available  on  passenger  miles. 

The  three  private  Ford  express  routes  carry  only  Ford  goods. 
The  express  matter  carried  in  this  period  on  the  St.  Louis-Chicago 
route  was  mostly  flood  relief  supplies  and  does  not  indicate  possible 
normal  traffic. 

Beginning  September  1,  1927,  operations  were  inaugurated  on  a 
national  scale  under  contracts  between  air  mail  contractors  and  the 
American  Railway  Express  Company  on  five  routes.  This  marks 
the  advent  of  an  actual  air  express  system.  The  average  pound- 
mile  rate  is  $0.0015. 


ROUTES 


San  Francisco -New  York  (a)  (b)  (x) 
Chicago-New  York  Overnight  (b)  (x) 

New  York-Boston  (M)  (x)  

St.  Louis-Chicago  (M)  

Dallas-Chicago  (M)  (x)  

Los  Angeles-Salt  Lake  City  (M)  (x) 

Salt  Lake  City-Pasco  (M)  

Detroit-Cleveland  (M)  (d)  

Detroit -Chicago  (M)  (d)  

Los  Angeles-Seattle  (M)  

Chicago-Minneapolis-St.   Paul  (M).. 

Cleveland-Pittsburgh  (M)  (e)  

Pueblo-Cheyenne  (M)  *.  

Pilottown-New   Orleans  (M)  

Seattle- Victoria  (M)  

Detroit-Buffalo  

Detroit -Grand  Rapids  

Louisville-Cleveland  


813,031 
233.417 
53,020 
63,987 
343,708 
204,972 
147,340 
78,144 
81,732 
212,454 
88,320 
16,959 
72,400 
25,920 
10,764 
30,956 
41,300 
23,940 


212,976  none 


231 
2 
59 
147 
none 
none 
none 
318 
none 
4 
2 

none 
11 
none 
1,087 


8,164 
16,999 
51,274 
88,746 
22,612 
826 
4,741 
31,420 
11,418 
4,674 
15,606 
37,898 
25,836 
none 
none 
none 


100 
21,651 
none 
20 
none 
646,599 
364,099 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
10,105 
2,404 
244 


3'  > 


(g) 
(g) 

$24,488.06 
43,024.77 
\153,654.36 
266,235.93 
67,838.63 
894.80 
5,120.85 
89,374.89 
31,400.70 
14,020.87 
46,819.49 
16,208.10 
14,200.00 
(h) 
(a) 
(a) 


TOTALS   2,642,364    1,891    621,236    1,045,222  $773,280.95 

Airways  Mileage  —  9021. 
(M)  Air  Mail  contract  routes. 

(a)  Government  operations  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  ended  June  30, 
1927.  Passengers  and  express  now  carried  by  the  contractor. 

(b)  Both  night  and  day  service  between  Chicago  and  New  York  started  under 
private  operation  September  1,  1927. 

(c)  Commercial  routes  operating  without  mail  contract. 

(d)  Private  as  to  express. 

(e)  Began  only  on  April  21,  1927. 

(f)  Obviously  additional  miles  were  flown  on  uncompleted  trips  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  account  for  such  mileage. 

(g)  Government  operated. 

(h)  Private  express  line,  no  mail  contract;  began  operations  March  28,  1927. 
(x)  These  lines  have  express  contracts  with  American  Railway  Express  Com- 
pany. 


The  following  tabulation  is  of  miscellaneous  flyinj 
erators — taxi,  test,  photo,  ferry,  sightseeing  hops,  etc 

Passengers 

Routes 

San  Francisco-New  York  } 
Chicago-New  York  Overnight  J 

New  York-Boston  (M)  

St.  Louis-Chicago  (M)  

Dallas-Chicago  (M)    31,018 

Los  Angeles-Salt  Lake  City  (M). 

Salt  Lake  City-Pasco  (M)  

Detroit-Cleveland  (M)   

Detroit-Chicago  (M)    2,500 

Los  Angeles-Seattle  (M).... 
Chicago-Twin  Cities  (M)  ... 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh  (M)  ... 

Pueblo-Cheyenne  (M)   

Pilottown-New  Orleans  (M). 
Seattle-Victoria  (M)   


by  airway  op- 
Express 


Louisville-Clevela 
Detroit-Buffalo  . 

TOTALS. 


Miles 

carried 

carried 

92,946 

26.268 

2.200 

0 

88,720 

2,105 

1,690 

31,018 

0 

0 

1,681 

4 

0 

9,245 

0 

0 

2,900 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

8,280 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,044 

21 

0 

800 

180 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,220 

2,411 

0 

83,625 

1,300 

260 

no  data 

0 

0 

362,249 

8,305 

1,950 

Recapitulation 

The  total  volume  of  civil  flying  in  the  United  States  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1927  is  set  down  below: 

Miles  Passengers  (b) 


Scheduled  flying  by  airway  operators....  2.642,364 

Miscellaneous  flying  by  airway  operators.  362,249 

Air  Service  operators  (a)   9,373,320 

Private  owners    unknown 

Manufacturers    unknown 

Contests,  races,  and  meets   unknown 


1,891 
8,305 
385,450 
unknown 
unknown 
unknown 


TOTALS   12,377,933  395,646 

(a)  Estimated.  Half  of  the  estimated  volume  for  1926  is  herein 
used. 

(b)  Includes  those  both  for  hire  and  free. 

From  the  foregoing  statistics  the  following  information  is  ob- 
tained as  to  air  mail  contractors  only : 

Average  income  per  pound  mail  carried   $2.41 

Average  income  from  mail  per  airplane  mile   .55 

Miles  flown  by  mail  contractors  on  schedule   1,399,720 

Mail  carried,  pounds   320,212 

Passengers  carried    774 

The  following  tabulation  of  income  is  derived  also  from  foregoing 
statistics  for  the  thirteen  mail  contract  routes  only,  operating  the 
first  half  of  1927 : 

Mail  Income    $773,281 

Passenger  Income  (a)   70,140 


Total   $843,421 

Miles  flown  on  schedule   1,399,420 

Income  per  airplane  mile   $.60 

Passenger  income,  (a)  Figured  at  13  cents  per  airplane  mile, 
estimating  all  passengers  as  paying  and  flying  the  entire  route, 
actual  passenger  miles  not  being  known. 

In  addition  to  mail  and  passenger  incomes  on  actual  airway  opera- 
tion are  the  sums  received  for  taxi,  sight-seeing  and  miscellaneous 
air  service  operations  and  express. 

The  airway  operations,  including  the  Post  Office,  for  the  first  half 
of  1927  completed  4587  out  of  5272  trips  scheduled,  an  efficiency 
percentage  of  87.    Data  was  not  compiled  prior  to  January,  1927. 

Of  the  3272  trips  scheduled,  179  were  not  started  and  506  were 
uncompleted. 

Failures  to  start  or  complete  685  trips  were  ascribed  to  the  follow- 
ing causes : 

Weather  and  darkness   623 

Structural  failures   4 

Mechanical  failures    28 

Shortage  of  equipment   30 

Trips       Com-  Uncom- 
Routes                    Scheduled  pleted  pleted 
San  Francisco-New  York   362 


Chicago-New  York  Overnight.. 
New  York-Boston   (M) . 


362 
302 

St.  Louis-Chicago  (M)   240 

Dallas-Chicago   (M)   362 

Los  Angeles JSalt  Lake  (M)   362 

Salt  Lake  City-Pasco  (M)   332 

DetroitJCleveland  (M)   574 

Detroit- Chicago  (M)   306 

Los  Angeles-Seattle   (M)   310 

Chicago-Twin  Cities  (M)   258 

Cleveland-Pittsburgh  (M)   142 

Cheyenne-Pueblo    (M)   362 

Pilottown-New  Orleans  (M)...  324 

Seattle-Victoria    (M)   142 

Detroit-Grand  Rapids    306 

Louisville-Cleveland    74 

Detroit-Buffalo    152 


182  (a) 
306  (a) 
241 
231 
287 
348 
278 
528 
294 
198 
230 
133 
362 
324 
138 
295 
70 
142 

4,587 


180 
34 
20 
9 
75 
13 
26 
0 
1 

112 
22 
7 
0 
0 
4 
1 
2 
0 

506 


Not 
Started 
0 
22 
41 
0 
0 
1 
28 
46 
11 
0 
6 
2 
0 
0 
0 
10 
2 
10 

179 


Totals   5,272 

(M)  Mail  contractors. 

(a)  All  trips  on  which  mails  were  trained  over  any  portion  of 
the  trip  are  counted  as  incomplete,  'but  the  mails  were  advanced 
practically  in  all  instances. 


A  group  of  Laird  airplanes  used  for  air  mail  and  other  commercial  service. 
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GOLF  "  TENNIS  •  SURF  BATHING  -  SAILING  -  FISHING  '  DRIVING  '  CYCLING 


You  find  the  foot  of  your  rainbow  in 
Bermuda;  where  Nature  has  mixed  her 
colours  with  a  prodigal  palette. 

The  sub-tropical  sky  of  deepest  blue  is 
reflected  in  a  multicoloured  crystal  sea, 
where  beaches  of  pink  sand  encircle 
green  cedared  islands.  White  coral  roads 
gorgeously  bordered  with  exotic  flowers 
wind  past  quaint  colourful  homes  and 
vast  fields  of  Bermuda  lilies.  Magical 
caves  of  scintillating  radiance,  and  sub- 
marine gardens  revealing  chameleon- 
like fish  and  sea-plants,  complete  a  pic- 
ture of  unbelievable  beauty,  unrivalled 
in  all  the  world. 

This  British  Colony  in  the  Western 
Atlantic,  although  but  forty-eight 
hours  from  New  York,  retains  its  Old 
World  charm  and  the  quaint  architec- 
ture and  atmosphere  of  three  centuries 
ago.  The  climate  is  always  that  of 
June,  and  all  winter  one  enjoys  golf, 
tennis,  all  water  sports,  riding,  driving, 
and  cycling. 


^^^^^^ * ^^^^4^ 


Booklet  from  Furness  Bermuda  Line,  3  4  Whitehall  Street, 
New  York;  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
26    Broadway,    New    York;    any    travel    bureau  or 

THE  BERMUDA  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 
250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
(A  Department  of   the   Bermuda  Government,  which  has  authorized 


t  of  the  Bermuda  Government, 
the  publication  of  this  advertis 


vhich  has 
nent) 
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 AIR  LINES 


GENERAL  AIRWAYS  CORP. 

Holding  Company 

affiliated  with  Hartney  Aircraft  Corp.,  Generalair 
Beacons,  Inc.,  Century  Rotary  Motor  Corp.,  Sky 
Signs  of  America,  Inc.,  and  other  successful 
business   activities   in  aeronautics. 

H.  E.  HARTNEY,  President 
41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 


"AIR  TRAVEL" 


AIR  TOURS 

Long  or  short  flights  arranged  in  complete 
detail   insuring  safety,   comfort  and  enjoyment. 

All  planes   and   pilots   contracted  for   by  our 
company  are  Government  licensed. 
Full  insurance  coverage  for  every  flight. 

AVIATION  SERVICE  CORPORATION 
12  W.  40th  Street         New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Penn.  2945  Cable — AVISERV 


"EQUIPMENT " 


Just1  Out! 

New  aviation  cat- 

alog showing 

the 

latest  clothing 

for 

land  and  sea 

fly- 

j  ing. 

Sent  on 

Request 

105  NASSAU  ST. 

NEW  YORK 

WARNING! 

The  makers  of  RESISTAL  GOGGLES 
make  only  the  RESISTAL  and  each  lens 
is  trade  marked. 


Bewttre  of  imitations. 

Goggles    are    for    EYE  PROTECTION 
And   your  eyes  deserve  SAFETY. 

STRAUSS  &  BUEGELEISEN 

COGGIE  MANUFACTURERS 
>0  Front  Street,   Brooklyn,   N.  V 


DU  RO- G  LAS 

NON-SHATTERABLE  GOGGLES 


Exemplifying  a  new  high  standard  of  quality  that 
others   may   attempt   to  imitate. 

Send   for   complete  booklet. 
BECK  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 

68  EAST   131st  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


USED  PISTOLS  &  REVOLV. 
ERS.  NEW  MACHINE  GUNS. 
45  Colt  Automatic  as  illustrat- 
ed $20:  45-1917  Colt  or  Smith 
&  Wesson  Revolver.  $19:  9 
m/m  Luger.  4"  barrel.  $20: 
9  m/m  Luger,  8"  barrel.  880 
yd.  sight.  $22  50:  32  shot  mag-  cTAryDDinpr 
uine  for  Luger.  $10:  New  3  1  ULK.BKI  U(jh 
Thompson  sub-machine  gun.  45  Sporting  Goods  Co 
calibre,  each.  $175.  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Cash   with    order   require,!.  Dept.  A.E.-10 


MASON  CITY'S  AIRPORT 

By  Ralph  W.  Cram 

MASON  CITY,  in  northern  Iowa,  on  a 
direct  line  from  the  Twin-Cities  to 
Des  Moines,  is  ready  to  bid  for  its  share  of 
air  commerce  which  can  land  on  the  fine 
airport  which  it  dedicated  with  a  big  air 
show  last  month. 

Tlie  new  Mason  City  Airport  consists  of 
80  level  acres,  surrounded  by  several  hun- 
dred other  acres  just  as  level,  permitting  its 
expansion  whenever  desirable.  It  was  made 
possible  by  the  civic  patriotism  of  the 
American  Legion  Post,  which  leases  the  field. 
The  Post  built  a  Butler  steel  hangar  on  the 
field  and  presented  it  to  the  city  under  an 
agreement  under  which  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  soon  share  the  maintenance 
expense. 

Dedication  of  the  field  was  made  a  big 
event  for  northern  Iowa.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  Hartford  MacNider  went  there 
in  an  army  tri-motor  Fokker,  for  Mason 
City  is  his  home  town.  Major  Thomas  C. 
Lanphier  took  twelve  pursuit  planes  from 
Selfridge  Field  for  formation  flying  over 
the  field,  and  the  Army's  biggest  dirigible, 
the  RS-1,  made  a  landing  at  the  field,  the 
terminus  of  the  longest  trip  to  the  north  that 
a  blimp  has  made  from  Scott  Field. 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  was  having 
an  off  day,  for  the  dedication  was  on  Sun- 
day, and  he  was  at  Sioux  City,  only  ISO 
miles  away.  So  he  made  a  trip  over,  flew 
a  pursuit  plane  in  formation,  and  was  a  guest 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  at  Secretary  Mac- 
Nider's  cottage  at  Clear  Lake,  near  by. 


EQUIPMENT 


ENGINEER'S  MEETING 
ON    AVIATION  SAFETY 

\  MEETING  to  discuss  "Safety  in  Avi- 
tion"  will  be  held  at  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia  on  October  18, 
1927,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Engineers 
Club  of  Philadelphia  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Aero  Club  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
(Philadelphia  Section). 

In  the  morning  those  attending  will  visit 
Navy  Yard  Flying  Field  where  there  will  be 
exhibition  flying  followed  by  a  general  get- 
together  luncheon  at  the  Engineers  Club. 
The  afternoon  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford ;  a  formal  dinner  will  be 
served  in  the  Ball  Room  at  7  o'clock,  fol- 
lowed by  addresses  from  prominent  speakers, 
including :  Hon.  William  P.  MacCracken. 
Mr.  Harry  Guggenheim  and  Commander  R. 
K.  Byrd. 

Those  who  will  take  part  in  presenting 
papers  and  discussion  during  the  afternoon 
and  evening  sessions  will  be :  Lieut.  James 
H.  Doolittle,  Com.  B.  C.  Leighton,  Capt.  H. 
C.  Richardson,  Lieut.  Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Ma- 
jor C.  M.  Young,  Col.  Paul  Henderson,  Mr. 
J.  Brooks  Parker,  and  Capt.  Emory  S.  Land. 
 iiiiii  i  i  INVENTIONS  "  '  i"  


PATENTS 
DESIGNS 


Free  advice.  Confider 
service  of  Registered  Pi 
U.  S.  Patent  Examiner.  B 


TRADEMARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 

1,     prompt  personal 


Alt 
,klel 


for 


ALBERT  L.  JACOBS 

721    Barrister  Bldg.  WASHINGTON, 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  COMPASSES 

$24.50 
Value 
for 


$3 


Focusing  eyepiece,  floating  dial,  luminous  sighting 
vanes.  Complete  in  lined  leather  belt  carrying 
case.  Each  one  tested  and  inspected  before  ship- 
ment. Made  by  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  for  U.  S. 
Army  at  a  cost  of  $24.50  each.  Postpaid  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  for  $3.00. 

PLAZA  OPTICAL  EXCHANGE 

Dept.  AD-1 0,  1  5  S  West  86th  St.,  New  York  City 


 MATERIALS 


Air  Specification  No.  10225  D 

SEAMLESS  STEEL 
TUBING 

Complete   warehouse  stock  available 
for  immediate  shipment 
in  any  quantity. 

Service  Steel  Co. 

1435  Franklin  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


For  Aircraft  Manufacturing 
Re-inforcing  tape,  Packing  Tape, 
Shock  Absorber  Cord,  Radiator  Web 
Manufactured    to    Army    and  Navy 

Specifications 
RUSSELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Middle  town,  Conn. 
Sales  Office:  349  Broadway.  New  York 
 —  MODELS  """""" ' 


Work  Out  Your  Ideas 
with  a  Model  Airplane  ! 

Do  your  experimenting  with  a:.  u>£aL  Model 
Airplane.  You  can  easily  build  one  [hut  will  "y 
under  its  own  power.  We  furnish  complete  Pang. 
Materials  and  Supplies,  with  Drawn-to-Scale  Plans 
and  Instructions.  Models  have  parts  and  fittings 
like  real  machines;  hand  carved  propeller,  formed 
ribs,  rubber-tire  disc  wheels,  and  other  features 
Each  outfit  is  complete.  Here  are  four  popular 
Models: 

NEW  YORK-PARIS  MONOPLANE— 3  ft.  size 

Complete   Construction    Outfit  $7.50 

FOKKER— 3  ft.  Size 

Completa  Construction  Outfit  S8.50 

DE   H  A  V  I  LL  A  N  D — 3  ft.  Size 

Complete   Construction    Outfit  $7.50 

JN40— 2  Curtlss— 3  ft.  Sl7« 

Complete  Construction  Outfit   V?  nn 

Orders   filled  immediately  upon  receipt   of  price. 
48  page  Catalog  of  Model  Airplanes.    Parts  nnrt 
Supplies,   sent   postpaid    for   5  cents 

IDEAL  AEROPLANE  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Established  1911 — 16  vears  Experience 
4I0V4  West  Broadway  New  York  City 


 i  »»....»  INVENTIONS  '«'«  

Wm  PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS  I 

Send   me   a   sketch   or  simple  model 
your  invention.    Satisfactory  terms 


of 


Z  H  PDLACHEK  SftSMKf 
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Trachte  Portable  Steel 
INDIVIDUAL  HANGAR 


Ultimate 
Serviceability 


At  less  than  HALF  the  cost 
of  the  ordinary  hangar 
Investigate ! 


PRICES  Address:  TRACHTE  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  INC.,  Madison,  Wis. 


THE  LARGEST 
CIVILIAN  FLYING  SCHOOL 
IN  AMERICA 

Complete  Course  $250.00 

ROGERS  AIRPORT 

3901  Angeles  Mesa  Drive 
Los    Angeles,  California 


Everything  in  Rubber  for 
the  Airplane 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Akron,  Ohio 


HANGAR  SERVICE  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  PLANES  IN  TRANSIT 

Air  Transport 
Company  Will  Train  You! 

A.S.T.  training  is  sufficiently  flexible  and  simple  to  thoroughly  in- 
struct the  novice  as  well  as  the  experienced  ex-pilot  seeking  to  re- 
establish himself  in  Aviation. 


rThe  A.S.T 
Is  the 


TAKE     GROUND     COURSE     AT  HOME 
OR   AT   OUR  HANGAR 

-OU   are   taken    thru   Aerodynamic  Air- 
>Iane     Construction,     Airplane  Motor 
Mechanics,  Practical  Navigation,  includ- 
ing meteorology  and   elevation,  map  reading. 
Parachute  Training  and  Comme 
for  profit. 

24   FLIGHT   LESSONS— SUFFICIENT  TO 
QUALIFY  FOR  SOLO  FLYING 

Special  Courses  in  Aerial  Photography  and 
Surveying.     Onlv   U.   S.    licensed   pilots  and 

s  train  you.  We  adhere  closely  to  t 
U.  S.  Air  Corps  Technical  School  as  applied  ti 


Post  Graduate 
Club 

To  build  !0  hours  to 
meet  requirements  of  in- 
dustrial and  limited  com- 
mercial pilots  license  at 
about  $5.00  per  hour. 
Ask  for  details. 


:ulum  established  by  the 
and  Navy  Air  Training. 


COMPETENT   EXPERIENCE  INSTRUCTION 

S.    T.    instructors   include   such   men   as    John   Millar,   Chief  Instructor 
Airway    tO   Nimmq    Black,   Supt.    of   Operations,   John    H.    Sayre   Skoning,   Chief  Pilot 

Success  co 

NEW    EQUIPMENT — MODERN  IDEAS 

A.  S.  T.  students  are  trained  exclusively  in  1927  1 
model  i  placement  planes.  No  standards,  Jennie; 
Canucks  have  or  ever  will  boused.  We  pride  ourselv< 
being  the  leaders  and  sparing  no  expense  in  making 
service  the  best.  Government  officials  hav( 
thoroughness  of  A.  S.  T.  training  and 
erate  cost.  Our  shops  and  hangars  arc 
Municipal  Airport,  the  improvement 
cost    over    a   half   million  dollars. 


500  Students  in  5  months 

Never  before  in  the  history  of 
Aviation  has  this  record  been 
leled.  There  must  be  a  rea- 
Thc  answer  is  the  great 
■ioritv  of  A.  S.  T.  training. 


rveled  : 


vhich 


AVIATION  SERVICE  AND  TRANSPORT,  INC. 

DEPT.  1517,  203  N.  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


POSITIONS   FREE   TO  STUDENTS 

We  have  placed  all  out-of-town  students  within  a  week 
after  their  arrival  during  training.  Our  graduates  re- 
ceive J  year  Free  Employment  Service.  Emplnvmcnt  is 
not   offered    as   an    inducement    to  enroll. 

A.S.T.  STUDENTS  IN  DEMAND 

The  thoroughness  of  A.  S.  T.  instruction  entii'es  you  to 
first  consideration.  Despite  the  advanced  character  of  our 
instruction,  the  cost  is  not  excessive.  Position  paying 
$300  to  $1000  a  month  makes  your  tuition  a  wonderful, 
safe  investment.  Write  at  once  for  our  new  book, 
"The  Airway".  It  will  be  sent — free!  Simply  fill  in 
coupon    and  mail. 

Send  Coupon  for  Details 

^Jg-^y   This   book   contains  full 
facts  and  figures  on  re- 

Aviation  q™ents  of  u- 

cense  and  the  his- 

Book  Free  tor^  of  aviation- 

NAME  .  .  ^   AGE  

ADDRESS   

CITY    STATE  
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FOREIGN  AERONAUTICAL   NEWS    IN  BRIEF 

tied  from  the  foreign  aeronautical  tress,  the  Automotive  Division  and  the  Transportation  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


ENGLAND 

ON  August  25th,  British  civil  aviation  cel- 
ebrated its  eighth  birthday.  During  the 
past  eight  years  British  Air  Services  have 
flown  approximately  six  million  miles,  and 
have  carried  90,000  passengers  on  regular 
services. 

RATES  are  reduced  25  per  cent  on  Cairo- 
Basra  Service  of  Imperial  Airways, 
Ltd.,  which  have  announced  substantial  re- 
ductions in  charges  for  excess  baggage.  The 
new  passenger  fares  from  Cairo  to  Bagdad 
and  Basra  are  £32  and  £41  compared  with 
£41  and  £51  respectively  for  the  old  fares. 

A  freight  service  has  been  established  and 
some  of  the  quoted  rates  per  pound  are: 
Cairo  to  Gaza,  7d ;  Bagdad,  2s  lOd ;  Basra, 

THE  Councils  and  general  bodies  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society 
and  the  Institution  of  Aeronautical  Engineers 
having  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the  terms 
of  amalgamation,  and  the  two  bodies  are 
now  getting  together  to  put  the  agreement 
into  practical  effect. 

THE  R-38  Memorial  Prize,  offered  an- 
nually for  the  best  paper  received  by 
the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society  on  some  sub- 
ject of  a  technical  nature  in  the  science  of 
aeronautics,  has  been  awarded  this  year  to 
Wing  Commander  T.  R.  Cave-Browne-Cave, 
C.B.E.,  A.M.I.  Mech.  F...  A.M.Inst.N.A.. 
F.R.Ae.S.,  for  his  paper  entitled,  "Safety 
from  Fire  in  Airships."  The  paper  will  be 
published  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society. 

THE  Daily  Mail  has  been  delivered  to 
Belgium  with  remarkable  regularity 
throughout  the  summer.  The  papers  are 
rushed  to  Lympne  in  the  early  morning,  and 
from  there.  Captain  Stack,  A.F.C.,  has  flown 
them  across  to  Ostend,  arriving  punctually 
at  6:20  a.  m. 


CANADA 

ANEW  air  service  was  inaugurated  in 
Alberta  on  August  7,  when  the  first 
passenger  trip  by  plane  of  the  Lethbridge 
Commercial  Airways,  Ltd.,  was  made  be- 
tween High  River  and  Lethbridge.  Com- 
mercial flights  will  be  arranged  between 
Lethbridge  and  Waterton  Lakes. 

UNIVERSAL  AIR  INDUSTRIES, 
LTD.,  with  head  office  in  Regina,  Sas- 
katchewan, received  a  charter  from  the  Do- 
minion Government  on  July  4  permitting  it 
to  establish  and  maintain  regular  services  of 
aircraft  of  all  kinds  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  carriage  of  mails,  passengers, 
freight,  etc.;  also  to  acquire  and  operate  air 
ports  and  to  manufacture,  export,  import 
and  act  as  agents  for  aircraft  and  motor 
vehicles.  The  capital  stock  of  the  new  com- 
pany is  $50,000  divided  into  50,000  shares  of 
one  dollar  each. 

AIR  mail  service  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal  was  inaugurated  on  Septem- 
ber 16th.  Pilot  Graham  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Air  Force  of  Ottawa  took  off  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  with  500  pounds  of  mail 
from  the  Canadian  Pacific  liner,  Empress  of 
Australia,  and  flew  it  up  to  Montreal,  342 
miles  distant. 


Canadian  Air  League 
By  James  Montagues 

MAJOR-GENERAL  J.  H.  MacBRIEN, 
late  chief  of  staff  for  Canada,  as  pro- 
visional chairman  of  the  proposed  Canadian 
Air  League  addressed  some  250  war  time 
aviators  and  a  scattering  of  air  students  at 
the  King  Edward  Hotel  on  September  19th 
with  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  National 
Aeronautical  society. 

Present  at  the  dinner  were  not  only  well- 
known  Canadian  airmen,  including  Roy 
Brown  who  brought  down  the  German  ace 
Richfhofen,  the  Mayor  of  Toronto,  the  At- 


torney-General of  Ontario  and  other  nota- 
bles, but  a  number  of  American  airmen, 
among  them  Lieut.  Edwin  Ronne,  director  of 
the  Buffalo  Airport,  Major  John  Berry,  Air 
Director  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  and  Harry 
Wiltshire  of  the  Canadian  Branch  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  Captain  Earl  M. 
Hant;  president  of  the  Toronto  Aeronautic 
Association,  presided.  This  body  has  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  275. 

Major-General  MacBrien  in  outlining  the 
proposed  Air  League  stated  that  it  would  be 
part  of  the  Air  League  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, that  among  its  activities  would  be  the 
formation  of  an  air  reserve,  the  promotion 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  commercial  aviation 
in  Canada,  stressing  that  at  present  there  is 
not  a  regular  air  route  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept for  forest  patrol  work.  Aerial  re- 
search, experimentation  and  manufacture 
would  be  stimulated  through  the  League, 
and  the  public  given  practical  insight  in  air 
travel.  A  junior  branch  would  also  be 
formed,  he  intimated.  The  formation  of 
this  League  is  but  two  weeks  old,  and  already 
great  activity  is  being  shown  in  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and  Regina. 

In  Montreal  there  is  already  a  Light  Air- 
plane Club  with  500  members  having  access 
to  a  government  airdrome  now  under  con- 
struction which  is  two  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent. Airports  will  be  completed  in  London 
and  Windsor  before  spring.  That  Canada 
was  at  present  far  behind  in  aerial  progress 
was  forcibly  proclaimed  by  the  speaker,  and 
that  the  country  should  do  something  to 
promote  this  new  transportation  system  now 
was  his  feeling  and  that  of  the  many  war 
time  aviators  present. 

IT(HE  Association  of  Canadian  Aviators 
*■  was  organized  recently  by  pilots  who 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  to 
London,  Ontario,  applying  to  be  chosen  pilot 
on  the  London,  Ontario  to  London,  England 
flight,  backed  by  Charles  A.  Burns,  president 
of  the  Carling  Brewery. 

Upon  their  return  home,  these  applicants 
organized  dinners  and  re-unions  of  flying 
men  in  their  districts  to  discuss  the  idea  of 
a  dominion-wide  club  or  association  of  Cana- 
dian aviators  and  it  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. Their  aim  is  to  promote  the  sport 
of  flying  and  to  educate  the  lay-mind  to  the 
safety  of  aviation  and  encourage  civilian 
flying  by  fostering  light  airplane  clubs. 

The  association  will  have  its  headquarters 
in  London,  Ont.,  with  branches  in  most  big 
centers.  Commodore  Ericson  of  the  United 
States  will  act  as  liaison  officer. 

\T7JTH  the  development  of  transoceanic 
*  T  flying  the  new  airport  at  Harbor 
Grace  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
for  refueling  and  repairing  before  proceed- 
ing eastward  or  westward.  It  is  situated  on 
a  hill  and  in  clear  weather  is  visible  from  the 
air  at  a  distance  of  30  miles.  The  runway  is 
complete  and  ultimately  hangars  and  light- 
ing facilities  will  be  provided. 
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SCADTA 

Air  mail  and 
passenger  ser- 
vice to  cities  of 
C  o  1  o  m  b-i  a  , 
South  America 
via  SCADTA 
saves  a  mini- 
m  u  m  of  10 
days  in  deliv- 
ery. 

The  Colom- 
bian Air  Mail 
Service  has 
been  operating 
continually  in 
connection 

with  American  mail  steamers  for  7  years. 

No  mail  or  package  has  ever  been  lost. 
All  letters  and  packages  must 
bear  Colombian  Air  Mail  Stamps 
LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU 

RATES:  30c  for  each  2/3  ounce,  unsealed  circulars  15c. 
Registered  matter  must  carry  the  special  2  0c  Colombian 
Air  Mail  registered  stamps. 

American  Trading  Co. 

25  BROAD  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Regular  passenger  service — make  your  reservations  in  advance. 


Barranqitilla-Giardot  routs  via 
Colombian   Air   MaiUCorreo  Aereo 


Government  experimental 
stations  are  the  "service" 
laboratories  in  which  tie  rods 
undergo  their  most  rigid 
tests.  Every  mail,  freight  and 
passenger  plane  is  another 
miniature  laboratory. 

Hartshorn  Internal  Square 
Section  Tie  Rods  for  internal 
bracing  meet  and  exceed 
every  service  requirement- 
providing  maximum  strength 
with  minimum  weigh  t.  Write 
for  Circular  A-l,  describing 
Hartshorn  Aircraft  Products. 


Est.  1860 

AIRCRAFT  PRODUCTS 


STEWART  HARTSHORN  CO.,  250  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


DON'T  SHOUT! 

A  complete 

SPEAKING  TUBE  SET 

THAT  MAKES  TALKING 
IN  A  PLANE  EASY 

IT  REALLY  ADDS 
A  KICK  TO  FLYINQ 

INSTALLED  IN  ANY  PLANE 
IN  5  MINUTES 

EAR  PIECES  REMOVED  FROM 
HELMET  INSTANTANEOUSLY 

Set  consists  of  two  separate 
flexible  tubes  6  feet  long,  two 
adjustable  aluminum  mouth 
pieces  that  fasten  in  plane,  two 
sets  of  patent  clips  for  helmets, 
two  sets  of  quickly  removable 
ear  phones  on  flexible  tubes, 
two  sets  of  holders  for  ear 
phones  when  head  set  is  not  in 
use.  Weight  complete  3  pounds. 

IN  CONSTANT  USE  AT  THE 
BEST  FLYING  SCHOOLS 
THE  WORLD  OVER 

Price  with  two  soft  leather  helmets  $23  ; 
without  helmets,  $10. 

JOHNSON  AIRPLANE 
and  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

The  largest  aeronautical  supply 
house 

DAYTON  OHIO 
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GERMANY 

A  SUMMARY  of  the  1926  report  of  the 
Deutsche  Lufthansa  is  as  follows : 

The  Deutsche  Lufthansa  was  organized 
January  6,  1926,  with  a  capital  of  50,000 
RMks.  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  the 
German  air  transport  service. 

Regular  service  was  inaugurated  on  April 
6,  1926  and  on  June  15.  1926,  the  capital 
was  increased  to  25,000,000  RMks. 

A  network  of  airlines  was  established 
which  increased  the  total  annual  mileage 
flown  from  about  4,950,000  kilometers  in 
1925  to  6,140,000  in  1926. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried 
shows  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  over 
the  number  carried  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  total  amount  of  freight  and  mail 
carried,  an  increase  of  about  150  per  cent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  flying  period, 
the  company  had  about  100  planes.  By  the 
end  of  1926  this  number  had  increased  to 
120,  of  which  31  were  large  commercial 
planes.  The  old-type  planes  that  had  been 
taken  over  were  utilized  for  special  purposes, 
such  as  instruction  flights  and  aerial  photog- 
raphy. The  personnel  was  increased  from  a 
total  of  934  men  (458  employes,  476  work- 
men) to  1,527  (564  employeees.  963  work- 
men) at  the  end  of  1926. 

LUFTHANSA  BALANCE  SHEET 

(As  of  December  31.  1926) 


Assets 

RM 

Capital  to  be  paid  in    3,037,716 

Aircraft    7,198,482 

Engines    4,128,347 

Machines,   tools,    instruments  and 

special  flying  equipment    443,789 

Airports  and  equipment    793,698 

Trucks    165,713 

Office  equipment    137,993 

Material  and  fuel    3,582,549 

Claims    6,114,043 

Cash  and  bills  of  exchange    39,017 

Cash  in  bank    799,390 

Shares    1,084.690 


Contingent  obligations,  RM  5,943 

RM  5,943,-27.525  430 
Liabilities 

RM 

Capital  stock   25,000,000 

Acceptances    500,000 

Obligations      2,017,311 

Contingent  obligations.  RM  5.°43 

Balance    '8,119 

RM  5,943-27,525,430 

PROFIT  AND   LOSS  STATEMENT 

(As  of  December  31.  1926) 
Debit 

RM 

Expenses   1, 247,862 

Depreciation    5  666,969 

Balance    8,119 


6,922,950 

Credit 

RM 

Gross  balance 

...  6.922.950 

6.922.950 

FRANCE 

T'HE  Air  Union  has  reduced  their  pas- 
senger  fares  20  per  cent  for  members 
of  the  American  Legion  in  Europe  for  the 
French  Convention.  Legionnaires  will  be 
required  to  produce  their  special  passports  at 
the  aerodrome  of  embarkation  as  a  means  of 
identification.  Single  fares  on  the  London- 
Paris  airline  will  be :  "Earlybird"  service, 
£4.4s.;  11:15  a.  m.  service  and  3  p.  m.  res- 
taurant service  (tea  is  served  free  of 
charge),  £5. 

THIRST  air  mail  transport  in  Madagascar 
was  performed  successfully  on  June  15th 
by  Commandant  Dagnaux  in  an  army  plane. 
The  operation  was  an  experiment  to  enable 
the  people  of  Tananarive  and  vicinity  to  mail 
letters  which  would  catch  the  mail  steamer 
for  France  at  Majunga,  some  four  days 
after  the  closing  of  the  regular  mail  despatch 
from  Tananarive  post  office.  The  trip  was 
an  excellent  example  of  the  ease  with  which 
such  an  aerial  mail  service  could  be  main- 
tained, gaining  nearly  a  week  of  time  over 
the  usual  routing  via  the  port  of  Tamatave 
and  the  railway,  which  requires  a  15  hour 
railway  trip.  A  hydroplane  would,  however, 
be  preferable  for  this  service,  as  it  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  using  a  landing 
field  20  miles  from  Tananarive.  There  is  a 
small  lake  only  2  or  3  miles  from  the  capital 
that  can  be  used  as  a  hydroplane  landing 
ground.  Regular  air  mail  service  between 
Tananarive  and  Majunga  may,  in  time,  be- 
come a  reality. 

THE  French  Government  has  published  a 
decree  uniting  a  new  line  with  the 
existing  Latecoere  line  and  fixed  a  subsidy 
for  the  branch  line  to  South  America, 
amounting  to  6  francs  for  each  100  kilo- 
grams of  weight  carried  per  kilometer.  This 
subsidy  of  the  Government  is  proportional, 
taking  into  account  that  already  granted  of 
42  and  53  francs  per  kilogram  for  planes 
of  736  and  1,000  kilograms  each,  and 
for  hydroplanes  the  subsidy  is  doubled.  Be- 
fore authorizing  the  operation  of  a  regular 
service,  the  airplanes  indicated  must  make 
trial  flights,  under  official  control,  with  a 
velocity  of  at  least  175  kilometers  per  hour 
for  airplanes  and  140  kilometers  per  hour 
for  hydroplanes. 

JAPAN 

T^HE  Japanese  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  lias 
an  appropriation  of  1,216,796  yen 
($572,867)  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Of 
this  amount  371,000  yen  is  allocated  for  sub- 
sidies. The  balance  of  845,796  is  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  following  project :  "Purchase 
or  lease  of  flying  fields  at  Tokyo,  Osaka  and 
Fukuoka ;  improvements  to  above  flying 
fields,  including  hangars;  and  establishing 
three  land  marks  or  reference  marks  for 
flyers  between  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Fukuoka. 
The  proposed  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  will  include  provisions  for:  establish- 
ment of  five  weather  observing  stations,  to 
include  one  at  Hakono  and  one  at  Tbuku- 
yama ;  communication  facilities  in  connec- 
tion with  commercial  flyers ;  and  establish- 
ment of  four  aerial  custom  houses,  including 
one  at  Nagasaki." 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

T^HE  Light  Plane  Flying  School  has  re- 
cently  been  established  in  Buenos  Aires 
by  a  British  pilot  and  his  associates.  It  is 
believed  that  this  concern  will  sell  the  De 
Havilland  Moth  plane  in  Argentina  and  in 
addition  will  train  pilots  and  maintain  and 
shelter  private  planes  for  their  clients.  Tu- 
ition rates  are  reported  as  1,200  pesos  (1  peso 
— $0,425)  for  a  course  of  10  hours  of  dual 
flying  and  two  hours  solo.  Additional  solo 
flying  will  be  given  at  the  rate  of  50  pesos 
per  hour  plus  the  cost  of  gas  and  oil. 

T'HE  Aero  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  a  company 
organized  in  Sao  Paulo  on  June  23, 
1927,  has  proposed  plans  to  establish  a  week- 
ly aerial  service,  both  ways,  between  Recife 
and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  stopping  at  the  prin- 
cipal coast  cities,  with  a  special  connecting 
line  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo. 
All  material,  technical  service,  etc.,  includ- 
ing pilots  for  initiating  the  service,  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Junkers-Flugzeugwerk 
A.  G. 

A  BRAZILIAN  prize  for  round-trip  Lis- 
bon-Rio  de  Janeiro  Flight  is  proposed 
in  a  bill  before  congress  which  would  offer 
a  prize  equal  to  $120,000  to  Brazilian  or 
Portuguese  flyers  making  the  first  round-trip 
with  stops  at  Lisbon,  Porto  Praia,  Pernam- 
buco  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  within  96  hours, 
and  with  a  plane  and  motors  of  "Latin" 
manufacture.  It  is  reported  that  two  Bra- 
zilians will  attempt  the  flight  for  this  and 
an  Italian  prize  in  an  Italian  plane. 

D  EPRESENTATIVES  of  the  Spanish 
Colon  Company  which  plans  to  run  a 
Zeppelin  line  from  Seville  to  Buenos  Aires 
via  Brazil,  have  been  in  conference  with  the 
Brazilian  government.  Dr.  Eckener,  who 
was  received  by  President  Washington  Luis 
and  other  Brazilian  officials,  stated  that  he 
was  very  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained 
in  Brazil.  He  has  chosen  a  suitable  landing 
place  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  has 
obtained  the  necessary  support  of  the  author- 
ities. The  company  plans  to  start  regular 
service  in  October,  1928,  making  the  trip 
from  Seville  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  three  days. 

JN  connection  with  various  projected  air 
routes,  S.  Paulo,  the  capital  of  the  richest 
State  of  Brazil,  will  become  an  important 
aviation  center,  especially  for  airlines  run- 
ning from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.  A  modern  airport  has  been  built 
in  S.  Paulo  and  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  establishment  of  factories. 

pOUNT  PEREIRA  CARNEIRO,  owner 
^  of  an  important  Brazilian  steamship  line, 
recently  brought  two  Dornier  Wal  seaplanes 
back  to  Brazil  from  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  regular  air  service  be- 
tween Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pernambuco  in 
cooperation  with  the  German  Kondor  Syn- 
dicate. This  syndicate  now  operates  a  line 
in  Colombia  and  is  interested  in  the  Brazil- 
ian aviation  company  exploiting  the  air  route 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro-Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
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Atlantic  Airways,  Inc. 

DISTRIBUTORS 
New  York 
New  Jersey 

and 
Connecticut 

ALEXANDER 
EAGLEROCK 


We  have  opening  for  a  few  live  dealers.  A 
complete  flying  service  and  school  operated  in 
conjunction  with  our  field. 


New  York  office: 
55  West  16th  St. 

Chelsea  1542 


Flying  Field 
Wilmot  Road 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Scarsdale  }88 


"For  Safety  in  the  Air — 
Everywhere  " 

IRVIN  AIR  CHUTES 

are  the  life-saving  equipment  used  by  all  Air  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Poland,  Chili,  Peru,  Siam  and  twenty  other 
countries  throughout  the  world.  Everywhere  recog- 
nized as  the  most  reliable,  safest  and  most  economical 
equipment  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Superiority  of 
every  feature  proved  by  years  of  severe  service  use  and 
thousands  of  comparative  tests. 

OVER  75  LIVES  SAVED  IN  EMERGENCY. 
OVER    7,500  SUCCESSFUL  "LIVE"  DROPS. 
OVER  30,000  SUCCESSFUL  TEST  DROPS. 

Illustrated  literature  on  request 

IRVING  AIR  CHUTE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

523  Main  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cable  Address:    "Irvin  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A." 
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This  circular  spun  propeller  nose  can  be 
made  of  dural  or  aluminum  in  all  sizes  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  aircraft  manu- 
facturers. 

Metal  spinning  and  hand  hammered 
work  in  all  kinds  of  sheet  metal  stream- 
line fairings  for  wheels.  Our  products 
are  being  used  by  Curtiss  —  Chance 
Vbught — Seversky — Ireland — Sikorsky — 
Fairchild — Caminez.  We  make  to  or- 
der anything  in  the  line  of  sheet  metal 
goods. 

{Established  1900} 
MAGOSY    &  BUSCHER 

120  Walker  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Telephone  Canal  3693 


3fr 


dfeneceupe 


Registered 


the  ultimate  plane  for 
the  private  owner 


Descriptive  matter  on  request 


The  Central  States  Aero  Co. 

318  Whitaker  Bldg.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
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AERO  DIGEST  will  award  a  prize  of 
$5  each  month  for  the  best  humorous  con- 
tribution published.  Only  those  pertaining  to 
the  aircraft  field  will  be  considered.  Address 
the  "Picked  From  The  Air"  Department, 
Aero  Digest,  220  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Earl  K.  Parker,  Rocky  Mountain  Airlines, 
Denver,  Colo.,  won  the  prize  for  October. 

"We  Think  He  Was  English" 

Air  Traveler :  "Do  you  sell  paw- 
sage  to  Salt  Lake  City?" 

Chief  Pilot :  "No,  sir,  we  don't  op- 
erate a  plane  in  that  direction,  but  you 
might  take  the  mail  plane." 

Air  Traveler:  "My  word.  I  don't 
understand  you." 

Chief  Pilot :  "Take  the  mail  plane 
this  evening." 

Air  Traveler:  "Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you  have  myle  and  femyle 
aeroplanes  in  this  country?" 

Chief  Pilot:  "Listen,  and  I'll  spell 
it,  M-A-I-L  plane." 

Air  Traveler:  "How  queer  now, 
we  speak  the  same  language  but  don't 
understand  one  another." 


It  Won't  Be  Long. Now 
(Time:  1928) 

City  Editor:  Say,  Bill,  when  is  Byrd 
flying  that  load  of  sewing  machines  to 
Madagascar? 

Pill:  Why,  he  left  two  days  ago.  I  left 
a  note  on  your  desk  telling  you  that  the 
Clarion  Sewing  Machine  Company  called  up. 
They  said  Byrd  would  carry  forty  sewing 
machines  to  the  stricken  natives,  and  would 
start  his  transoceanic  hop  early  Monday 
morning. 

City  Editor :  Gee,  we  shoulda  had  some- 
thing on  it.  Why  didn't  you  write  a  couple 
of  paragraphs  so  we'd  be  covered? 

Bill:  Well,  I'll  tell  ya,  boss,  it  looked 
like  a  lot  of  publicity  to  me.  Byrd's  O.  K., 
of  course,  but  if  the  Clarion  Company  wants 
newspaper  space,  I  say  let  'em  pay  for  it. 

City  Editor  :  I  know,  Bill,  but  we  might 
have  worked  up  a  feature  story  out  of  it, 
and — 

Ship  News  Editor :  Will  you  guys  stop 
chawing  the  beef  about  Byrd  leaving  for 
Madagascar  last  Monday  ?  I  got  it  covered 


all  right.  Here  it  is  in  agate  type  in  the 
ship  news  column  : 

'Departures :  Junkie  monoplane  "Miss 
Nomer."  Byrd  commanding.  Bound  for 
Madagascar  with  merchandise.  Arrived  at 
destination  Tuesday  night.  Two  hours  over- 
due." 

City  Editor:  O.  K.,  fellas — just  so  we 
got  it  covered.  — Lee  Cole. 

*  *  * 

For  Goodness  Sake! 

"Girl  Bent  on  Atlantic  Hop." — Headline. 
Well,  everybody  predicted  something  awful 
would  happen  to  her,  although  they  didn't 
exactly  think  it  would  come  to  that. 

*  *  * 

A  delivery  of  typewriters  was  made  :he 
other  day  by  dropping  them  from  an  air- 
plane. "Maybe,"  says  the  Office  Stenog- 
rapher, "that's  what's  the  matter  with  mine." 

— H.  I.  Phillips,  Courtesy  of  N.  Y.  Sun. 


"I  regret,"  Mother  Earth  probably  feels 
like  saying  to  Byrd  and  other  aviators,  "that 
I  have  but  two  poles  to  give  my  fliers." 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Valuable  Precedent 

"Listen,"  remarked  the  exasperated  driver 
over  his  shoulder,  "Lindbergh  got  to  Pans 
without  any  advice  from  the  back  seat." 

— Detroit  News. 


Nervous  Passenger  ( in  aerial  taxy,  abuiit 
5-000  feet  up)  :  "W-w-what  are  you  laughing 
at,  driver?" 

Driver:  "I'm  just  laughing  at  the  superin- 
tendent.   About  this  time  he'll  be  searching 
for  me  all  over  the  lunatic  asylum." 
*     *  * 

Boss  of  Airplane  Factory:  "Well,  did 
you  read  the  letter  I  sent  you?" 

Former  Employee :  "Yes,  sir.  I  read  it 
inside  and  outside.  On  the  inside  it  said, 
'You  are  fired,'  and  on  the  outside  it  said 
'Return  in  five  days,'  so  here  I  am." 

—Pratt  &  Whitney  "Bee-Hive." 


We  are  in  a  position  to  deny  the  report 
that  the  man  found  in  his  birthday  clo'thes 
on  Mayor  Walker's  front  doorstep  the  other 
early  morning  was  Grover  Whalen  waiting 
to  welcome  his  honor  back.  Every  one 
should  have  known  it  wasn't  Mr.  Whalen. 
When  he  is  welcoming,  Mr.  Whalen  always 
wears  a  top  hat. 

The  transatlantic  flight;,  and  other  item- 
have  left  the  Chinese  armies  so  far  behind 
on  first-page  publicity  that  it's  about  time 
they  started  playing  double-headers. 

*  *  * 

Dudley  Field  Malone  wants  to  send  a 
battleship  over  to  Europe  to  bring  Mr. 
Levine  home.  And  the  Government  might 
add  a  regiment  of  marines  for  him  to  fight 
with. 

*  *  * 

But  if  an  ocean  flew  over  an  airplane  that 
would  l>e  news.  — Russel  Crouse. 

Courtesy  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Charles  Lindbergh's  engine  never  missed 
a  beat,  but  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
the  poetry  written  about  him. 

— I ndianapolis  Star. 


Courtesy  N.  Y.  Amen 
And  they  are  still  at  it! 


No  reason  why  Fitzpatrick  should  havte 
turned  back  on  account  of  rain  and  fog ! 
He  had  his  Macintosh  along. 
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1  here  is  no  stunt 

in  this  circulation! 

rTHHE   sworn    statement   of  Aero 
j     Digest  as  of  June  30th,  showing  an 
average  net  paid  circulation  over  a 
period  of  six  months  of  26,363  repre- 
sents the  largest  distribution  and  the 
most  powerful  advertising  force  in  the 
aircraft  field.  AERO  DIGEST  is  read 
by  all  who  are  active  in  the  great  devel- 
opment of  aeronautics  in  this  country. 

Every  advertisement  in  this  October 
issue  has  been  distributed  to  over  35,000 
readers    who    have    bought  AERO 
DIGEST.   In   this   great  air-minded 
audience  are  included  the  entire  air- 
craft industry,  the  men  who  are  actu- 
ally planning  to  own  aircraft,  the  men 
behind  the  national  airport  movement, 
officials  of  the  U.  S.  Government. 

The   executives   of   the   aircraft  in- 
dustry,   on   whose  recommendations 
purchasing   orders   depend,   all  read 

We  will  gladly  assist  you  in  your  inves- 
tigation of  the  aircraft  field  and 
the  marketing  opportunities  for 
your  product 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  AIR 

220  West  42d  St.                  New  York 
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Safer! 

— this  new 
tie  rod  terminal 


Tighten  the  lock  nut  as  much 
as  you  will — you  cannot  hurt 
the  terminal  or  break  the  tie 
rod.  New,  stronger,  safer, 
better.  Lock  nut  screws  on  to 
the  terminal  instead  of  on  to 
the  rod,  avoiding  torsional  and 
tensile  strains,  giving  closest 
thread  fit.  Write  for  detailed 
information.  Macwhyte  Com- 
pany, 2907  Fourteenth  Ave- 
nue, Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

MACWHYTE 

Y^treamline  and  Round  Tie  Rods 

Patent  Safe  Lock  Terminals 


ATTENTION! 

AVIATORS,  MECHANICS  and 
STUDENT  PILOTS 

AVIATORS 
HANDBOOK 


The  necessary  information  and  instruction  which  pilots  and  me- 
chanics must  have,  condensed — yet  covers  meteorology,  navigation 
and  all  subjects  used  in  commercial  pilot  and  mechanic  examinations. 

A  small  booklet  adapted 
to    student    fliers'  use 


Price  $2.50  Postpaid 

Special  Rates  to  Civilian  Schools 


Write  immediately  to: 


C.  E.  Steele      or  C.  E.  Osborne 

Proprietor  Dodge  City  Airport  Dodge  City,  Kansas 
Dealer  Alexander  Eaglerock 
Dodge  City,  Kansas 


CHEMISTRY  AND  AIRCRAFT 

(Continued  from  page  418) 

fittings  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Some  metals 
are  not  easily  and  successfully  soldered  so  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  find  a  plate  which  can  readily  be  applied  to  over- 
come this  difficulty.  The  development  of  corrosion  resist- 
ing platings  is  progressing  very  rapidly  at  the  present  time 
and  offers  many  opportunities. 

The  use  of  light  alloys  and  alloy  steels  has  made  tre- 
mendous strides  of  late  and  all  must  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated for  physical  properties  and  chemical  uniformity 
hefore  going  into  general  use.  Stainless  steel  is  forging 
rapidly  ahead  and  considerable  comparative  work  has  been 
done  and  data  obtained  on  various  makes  and  types.  Ad- 
vantages as  to  welding,  machine  ability  and  general  work- 
ing qualities  as  well  as  corrosive  resisting  properties  must 
all  be  ascertained. 

Corrosion  prevention  is  the  keynote  of  research  in  many 
industries  to-day  and  numerous  samples  of  rust  preventa- 
tives and  removers  are  received.  These  range  all  the  way 
from  paints  and  lacquers  to  oils,  waxes  and  greases  and 
then  to  such  processes  as  electroplating  or  electrolytic 
(anodic)  treatment. 

A  general  comparison  of  all  these  materials  or  processes 
is  secured  by  means  of  a  100-hour  exposure  to  the  salt 
spray. 

Then  all  fractures  of  metals  must  be  carefully  studied 
under  the  microscope  after  being  properly  etched. 

There  is  also  a  never  ending  search  for  soldering  fluxes 
for  the  various  materials  which  will  be  less  corrosive  than 
their  predecessors. 

Research  development  in  other  lines  also  stimulates  work 
in  our  particular  field.  The  increasing  use  of  ethylene 
glycol  as  a  cooling  medium  suggested  extensive  tests  on  our 
part  to  ascertain  its  applicability  to  the  airplane.  The  same 
was  true  of  gasoline  and  gasoline  vnixtures. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  problems  that  con- 
front the  chemist  in  a  modern  aircraft  factory.  There  arc 
many  others  which  have  but  an  indirect  connection  with  the 
airplane  or  its  construction.  The  production  of  a  smoke 
cloud  for  ascertaining  wind  direction  when  certain  air 
stream  tests  were  recently  conducted  is  an  example. 

So,  in  answer  to  the  question  "What  has  a  chemist  got 
to  do  with  airplanes",  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  he  is  play- 
ing a  very  important  part  in  this  newest  and  youngest  of 
industries.  In  the  large  airplane  plant  of  to-day  where  the 
relation  of  strength  to  weight  durability  and  efficiency  art 
the  prime  requisites,  the  Chemical  Department  is  a  ver\ 
busy  place. 


AVIATION 

BADGES 

Sterling    silver,  silver-plated 
and  embroidery 


Aeropl 


Pilot's  Badge 

Both  Army  and  Navy  designs;  also  attrac- 
tive miniature  lapel  ornaments  for  civilian 
wear.  As  manufacturers  of  regulation  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  Insignia  and  Buttons,  we  are 
equipped  to  execute  special  orders  or  designs. 


Booklet 
N.  S.  MEYER,  Inc., 


on  Request 
43  E.  19th  St.,N.Y.C. 
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AIR— HOT  AND  OTHERWISE 

(Continued  from  page  394) 

and  peace  time  activities,  they  have  done  nothing  except 
to  get  into  more  and  greater  trouble. 

He  is  horrified  by  the  sad  thought  that  our  Govern- 
ment's fool  advisers  should  have  been  able  to  convince 
old  Uncle  Sam  that  any  man  can  fly  and  carry  bombs, 
and  he  is  especially  distressed  that  anyone  ever  should 
have  lost  his  life  while  trying  to  accomplish  this.  The 
sinking  of  a  naval  ship  with  all  on  board  is  quite  o.k. ; 
an  air-accident  is  just  damned  nonsense.  The  newspapers, 
he  thinks,  should  refuse  to  carry  articles  about  men  who 
claim  that  they  have  ever  kept  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  heavier-than-air  machines.  The  newspapers  are 
crooked,  anyway,  or  mere  fools  for  even  mentioning  avia- 
tion and  the  aviators.  He  thinks  that  the  fatalities  which 
have  attended  flight  should  never  be  forgotten  for  a  mo- 
ment, and,  evidently,  that  flying  is  too  dangerous  for  naval 
men  and  soldiers.  Having  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of 
living  lives  of  ease  and  safety,  they  never  should  be  asked 
to  take  such  risks  as  flying  may  entail.  He  lists  many 
of  the  gallant  dead  (how  they  would  hate  such  effort  to 
make  propaganda  capital  out  of  their  names!)  and  inti- 
mates that  as  there  is  risk  in  flving  America  must  never 
fly. 

He  speaks  of  flying  as  if  its  whole  appeal  is  that  of 
"romance",  neglecting  the  air  mail,  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  carried  this  year  in  safety  as  contented 
passengers  desirous  of  conserving  time,  which  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  life  God  gave  us,  and  the  fact  that  solid 
businessmen  and  companies  like  Henry  Ford  and  the 
Guggenheims,  the  Standard  Oil  and  American  Express, 
are  going  in  for  flying  with  quite  serious  minds,  clear 
consciences  and  the  conviction  that  by  doing  so  they  serve 
their  own  interests  and  the  whole  nation's. 

He  denies  that  air  raids  were  effective  during  the  World 
War,  thus  neglecting  the  straight  evidence  of  history  and 
accepting  the  panic-stricken  testimony  of  those  officers 
who  see  themselves  in  danger  of  displacement  by  men 
trained  in  the  progressive  arm. 

One  of  my  close  friends  was  present  in  London  during 
nearly  every  raid  and  in  Paris  during  several.  He  read 
this  article  of  General  Harbord's  (he  knows  and  likes 
the  General)  and  his  comment  was  that  he  had  seen  a 
nation  dazed  by  the  grim  horror  of  air  raids,  that  he  had 
helped  to  pull  the  dead  out  of  the  ruins  and  that  the  book- 
is  obviously  rot. 

Now  let  us  think  about  the  meaning  of  all  this  to  the 
Air  Klan. 

This  volume  by  the  obviously  English  "Neon"  and  its 


Air 


Propelled  The  Whistler 


Air  propelled,  air  steered,  the  WHISTLER  has  "Nothing  on  the 
Bottom  but  Paint."  Makes  better  than  30  m.p.h.  wherever  there  is 
five  inches  or  more  of  water.  A  thoroughly  proven  runabout,  built 
by  makers  of  seaplanes  for  the  U.  S.  Navy.  For  particulars  address 

FREE  BOTTOM  CRAFT 

G.  Birkbeck  Post,  Sole  Distributor  475  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Ideal  Downtown  Location 
One  of  the  4-M  Hotels 


Other 

4-M 


CAIRO 
COLONIAL 
HOTELS  i  FAIRFAX 

MARTINIQUE 
TILDEN  HALL 


Always 


Washington 
D.  C. 


A  ROOM 
WITH 

RUNNING 
WATER 


A  ROOM 
WITH 

PRIVATE 
BATH 


$2 


Operated  by  MADDUX,  MARSHALL,  MOSS  &  MALLORY, 

Write  for  a  FREE  copy  of  our  $1.00 
Pictorial  Guide  Map  of  Washington 


Newfoundland  -  Tokio  Plane 
Used  HASKELITE 


HASKELITE,  the  blood-glue  plywood,  was  used  widely 
in  the  Stinson-Detroiter  monoplane  which  Brock  and 
Schlee  flew  12,295  miles  from  Newfoundland  to  Tokio. 
They  did  not  carry  out  their  original  purpose  of  flying  around 
the  world  but  they  did  make'  one  of  the  most  successful 
long-distance  flights  in  aviation  history. 

HASKELITE  was  used  for  cabin  flooring,  rib  constructions, 
false  ribs,  under-fmish,  and  in  the  wings. 

HASKELITE  has  already  been  around  the  world  by  air, 
in  the  army's  Douglas  Cruisers.  It  was  in  the  planes  used  by 
Lieut. -Commander  Read,  Lindbergh,  Byrd,  Maitland,  Goebel, 
and  countless  other  air  pioneers. 

HASKELITE  is  chosen  for  these  severe  tests  on  merit — 
for  its  light  weight,  great  strength,  absolute  waterproofness. 
and  utter  dependability. 

The  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation  writes  that  no  trou- 
ble from  HASKELITE  has  ever  been  reported,  and  that  there 
has  been  no  waste  at  all  from  spoilage.     Write  for  details. 


Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 

133  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

ADIO-Gray 
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Chicago -San  Francisco  Mail  Planes 
Adopt  Belden  Wire  as  Standard 

THE  Boeing  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  operating 
the  Western  Division  of  the  Air  Mail  with 
twenty-five  new  Boeing  Planes,  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  over  a  half-million  dollars. 

Belden  Wire  and  Cable  is  used  exclusively  on 
these  planes  because  its  dependable  and  lasting 
qualities  have  been  proven  by  service.  Write 
for  data  on  Belden  complete  airplane  wiring. 

Belden  Manufacturing  Co.  ISSE55'ffiffiA*- 


1Mb 


Consult  Belden  Airplane 
Engineers  regarding  spe- 
cially designed  airplane 
harness  —  either  shielded 
or  unshielded  — or  of  her 
wiring  problems. 


KiLAB 

Safety  Belts 

Built  exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  Air  Service 
Specifications.  Positive 
lock.  Instant  release. 
Made  of  the  finest  leather 
obtainable.  Every  one  rig- 
idly inspected.  Tested. 
Guaranteed. 


HIDE  LEATHER  &  BELTING  CO. 

Established  1870 
Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


review  by  the  General  contains  unmistakable  internal  proof 
that  the  larger  organizations  who  profited  by  that  manner 
of  war  contracts  which  naturally  will  not  be  furthered, 
next  time,  by  developed  aviation,  are  still  determined  to 
keep  hammering  against  the  preparation  of  the  two  great 
English-speaking  peoples  for  defense  by  air,  because  such 
preparations  must  mean  financial  loss  to  the  old-time  bene- 
ficiaries of  old-time  building  programs.  They  won't  get 
far  in  fighting  aviation  over  in  old  England  where  the 
buzz  of  hostile  propellers  has  been  heard.  They  may  get 
farther  here  if  we  do  not  watch  out. 

General  Harbord's  subtle  efforts  to  get  the  American 
Legion  to  select  anti-aircraft  delegates  to  the  Convention 
in  Paris  involved  much  work  on  his  part,  prior  to  the  date 
when  the  ex-soldiers  got  away  from  France.  In  war  the 
anti-aircraft  guns  were  usually  ineffective.  It  is  com- 
forting to  think  that  an  anti-aircraft  delegate  perhaps  may 
be  no  better  than  an  anti-aircraft  gun. 

But  it  may  be  a  generation  before  these  enemies  of 
progress,  entrenched  in  the  high  places  and  ponderously 
financed,  even  begin  to  stop  their  fight  against  a  national 
American  air  development.  They  pass  Lindbergh  and 
Chamberlin  over  with  a  wave  of  the  band  and  call  their 
achievements  "luck". 

Fortunately  the  crowds  now  listening  to  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh as  he  flies  about  the  nation  urging  air  development 
are  also  waving  hands — theirs  not  in  dismissal,  but  in 
enthusiastic  greeting  and  applause. 

This  Neon  person  solemnly  declares  that  all  the  many 
air  raids  on  London  killed  "only  1,413." 

The  statement,  as  I  chance  to  know,  is  not  exactly  ac- 
curate. Statistics  have  been  "gathered"  there,  as  here,  by 
old  line  military  officers,  who  see  air-fighting  injuring  their 
prestige.  But  a  thousand  women  and  children  are  a  lot 
and  that  friend  of  mine  who  happened  to  be  present  dur- 
ing every  London  raid  describes  a  psychological  effect  upon 
the  population  which  did  not  help  the  Allies  win  the  war. 

London's  virtual  despair,  he  says,  due  principally  to 
air  raids,  was  one  of  the  tremendous  reasons  why  the 
Allies  were  delighted  when  America  "came  in."  Morale 
was  frankly  gone  among  civilians — and  without  civilian 
morale  behind  them  soldiers  never  have  been  fit  to  fight. 

It  has  been  a  long,  long  time  since  sheer  self-interest 
upon  commercial  lines  has  shown  in  America  a  face  so 
vicious  looking  as  that  which  the  anti-aviation  forces  now 
protrude.  The  fierce  barrage,  of  course,  is  stimulated  by 
the  attention  which  the  press  is  giving  to  aviation  and  the 
feeling  which  the  public  naturally,  in  consequence,  has  in 
its  favor.  The  fact  that  the  air  haters  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  the  ancient  bureaucrats  and  the  old  line  officers,  are 
getting  to  be  experts  in  anti-aircraft  offense  is  made  par- 
ticularly manifest  by  the  book,  "The  Great  Delusion,"  with 
General  Harbord's  review.  They  are  desperately  seeking 
shelters  which  they  hope  may  be  aerial  bomb-proof  and 
are  getting  notably  hysterical  as  they  repeatedly  see  the 
best  that  they  can  find  demolished  by  events — events  which 
drop  down  from  the  air  above  and  explode  with  startling 
detonations. 

I DON'T  remember  how  to  spell  the  words  which  at  thai 
ancient  feast  of  Biblical  description  were  suddenly 
writ  plain  upon  the  wall  and  terrified  the  dinner  party, 
but  I  rememl)er  that  they  worked.  There  are  now  other 
signs.  The  revelers  in  swivel  chairs  and  comfortable  jobs 
requiring  such  technique  as  was  completely  understood 
in  1812,  are  also  gazing  at  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
also  terrified.    They  are  listening  to  the  people's  voices 
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and  they  sound  a  good  deal  like  the  roar  of  airplane  pro- 
pellers, evidently.  The  new  plan  of  national  defense  pro- 
vides : 

"In  ordinary  operations  the  ranking  officers  of  the 
service  having  the  paramount  interest  assume  com- 
mand of  the  unified  forces.    In  major  operations  the 
President,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  armed 
forces,  delegates  his  authority  to  some  officer  of  high 
rank  whose  duty  it  is  to  coordinate  the  functions  of 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces."  . 
This  is  a  grudging  step  toward  unification  of  all  air 
effort  under  one  department  of  national  defense,  exactly 
that  which  has  heen  urged  by  Aero  Digest  and  about 
that  which  was  suggested  by  General  William  Mitchell, 
whose  patriotism  won  him  a  court-martial.    In  case  of 
naval  need  Army  airplanes  will  operate  under  naval  com- 
mand.   In  case  of  Army  need  the  Navy's  planes  will  be 
commanded  by  the  Army. 

The  new  plan  of  defense  coordinates  all  armed  forces 
in  preparation  for  emergency,  so  that  they  may  be  unified 
without  delay  and  operated  under  the  direction  of  one 
agency  without  confusion.  The  order  takes  effect  im- 
mediately. 

The  situation  is  quite  clear.  Realizing  that  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Department  of  National  Defense,  to  super- 
sede the  present  stupid  and  old  fashioned  system,  is  an 
unavoidable  necessity,  and  that  Congress  will  demand  it, 
the  Army  and  Navy  chiefs  have  worked  out  this  precious 
scheme  so  that  when  they  are  pulled  to  the  carpet  before 
Congress  they  may  say  that  they  already  have  all  that  a 
Department  of  National  Defense  would  give.  It  is  a  clever 
side-step  to  avoid  the  inevitable  blow  which  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  real  Department  of  National  Defense,  coordinat- 
ing all  the  arms  and  giving  each  its  proper  value,  not  sub- 
ordinating air,  must  deal  to  the  old  timers. 

If  such  procedure  is  recognized  as  necessary  when  at- 
tack comes,  why  should  it  not  be  organized  in  time  of 
peace?  Why  wait  to  be  hit  on  the  nose  before  you  get 
yourself  in  shape  to  strike  an  answering  blow? 

"In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  said  Washington. 

The  comfortable  office  warriors  clown  in  Washington 
have  added  something  to  this  maxim,  making  it  "In  time 
of  peace  get  ready  to  prepare  for  war." 

And  airplanes,  although  "Neon"  and  General  Harbord 
seem  to  doubt  it  in  their  hearts  while  grudgingly  admitting 
it  on  paper,  already  have  flown  over  the  Atlantic ! 

AERO  DIGEST  is  far  from  even  partially  discour- 
aged. Every  nervous  movement  of  the  old  gang- 
leaders  down  in  Washington  brings  comfort  to  our  heart. 
A  Department  of  National  Defense  is  coming  and  is  com- 
ing in  the  laext  Congress.  This  cannot  be  otherwise,  con- 
sidering the  air  activities  of  recent  months.  That  these 
should  have  included  disappointments  and  disasters  we 
regret.  As  we  get  older  at  the  science  and  wiser,  we  shall 
learn  the  wisdom  of  a  reasonable  caution  in  this  activity 
as  we  have  learned  it  with  regard  to  others. 

The  advocates  of  the  old  order  -cry  aloud  that  air  effort 
is  costly.  We  do  not  hear  them  mention  the  extravagances 
that  would  be  eliminated  if,  wisely,  we  merged  two  ex- 
pensive secretaryships  into  one  really  worth  while  author- 
ity, and  stopped  the  madly  costly  rivalry  of  Army  with 
the  Navy  and  of  both  with  the  Air  Force.  What  is  needed 
down  in  Washington  among  our  gallant  fighting  politicians 
is  just  a  little  patriotism  spelled  without  the  Y.  Spelled 
paYtriotism,  there  is  a  suggestion  in  the  word  that  we 
of  Aero  Digest  and  99,999,999  other  Americans  much 
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STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STANDARD  TYPE  TURNBUCKLES 

Airplane  parts  of  merit 
TURNBUCKLES,  CLEVIS  ENDS 
CLEVS  PINS,  AIRCRAFT  BOLTS 

(milled  from  bar) 

Direct  Contractors  to  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  and  many 
airplane  manufacturers 

STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Corry,  Pennsylvania 
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RADIAL  aircooled  engines  continue 
to  bring  success  to  American  aero- 
nautics and  have  brought  to  the 
public  attention  the  fact  that  to  fly 
safely,  to  fly  economically,  to  fly  carefree, 
to  fly  day  in  and  day  out,  to  finish  that 
which  you  set  out  to  accomplish,  you 
just  about  have  to  use  a  radial  aircooled 
engine. 

The  "V"  type  watercooled  engine  has 
served  its  purpose  but  in  commercial 
aeroplanes  its  sun  has  set.  You  know  this, 
so  why  try  to  bluff  yourself  into  think- 
ing that  you  can  meet  the  conditions  of 
today  and  tomorrow  with  the  engine  of 
yesterday? 

We  are  now  supplying  this  trade  with 
the  famous  French  Anzani  engine  and  by 
midwinter  will  have  the  new  American- 
built  engine  in  production  in  3  5-40,  70- 
80  and  120  h.p.  A  most  worthy  successor 
to  a  famous  forebearer. 

Many  engines  are  now  spoken  for  and 
to  insure  a  prompt  delivery  schedule 
orders  must  be  placed  now  so  that  future 
production  can  be  arranged  in  sufficient 
volume  to  meet  the  demand. 

"H.  L*  Brownback 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


dislike. 

The  American  Legion  has  put  through  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  Department  of  National  Defense.  The  dough- 
boys know  ! 

WHEN,  this  summer,  Calvin  Coolidgt  was  pulling 
trout  out  of  the  western  mountain  streams,  one 
could  imagine  him  as  wishing  that  the  fish  were  battle- 
ships. He  had  called  the  conference  at  Geneva  for  the 
purpose  of  decreasing  the  burden  of  the  world  imposed 
by  the  mad  building  and  expensive  upkeep  of  such  costly 
toys,  each  nation  building  only  because  the  others  did,  all 
able  to  eliminate  it  if  all  others  would  agree  to  that. 
Coolidge  knew  and  knows  the  whole  world  is  the  victim 
of  a  condition  which  grew  up  through  human  ignorance 
and  is  maintained  because  the  moment  it  is  altered  in  the 
general  direction  of  common  sense  and  human  decency  a 
great  number  of  vast  fortunes  will  slip  into  the  discard 
and  large  important  special  interests  will  fade  away. 

Coolidge  asked  a  total  naval  tonnage  of  300,000  tons, 
but  that  shocked  Great  Britain.  There  the  naval  per- 
sonnel is  vast  and  powerful  and  the  effect  was  as  if  Henry 
Ford  had  asked  Detroit  if  it  did  not  wish  to  limit  automo- 
bile building.  Multitudes  would  lose  their  jobs,  and  many 
of  these  multitudes  are  made  up  of  men  born  to  a  great 
social,  political  and  economic  tradition,  established  by  their 
forebears,  generations  gone,  when  on  the  Navy  really  de- 
pended England's  safety. 

The  fighting  airman  has  no  professional  geneology.  He 
has  slight  traditions.  He  is  a  newcomer.  The  deeply  en- 
trenched naval  aristocrat,  stupid  though  he  may  be  through 
failure  to  progress  with  other  people,  stiff  though  he  may 
be  through  too  much  salt  starch  in  his  system,  not  only  felt 
it  safe  to  frown  at  but  to  sneer  at  him.  So  England,  of 
course,  rejected  Calvin  Coolidge's  idea. 

Great  Britain  has  some  logic,  too,  behind  her  feeling 
that  her  Navy  must  be  vast.  Her  Empire  girds  the  earth. 
As  long  as  men  are  quarrelsome  and  greedy  she  must  have 
protection  for  its  furthest  corner.  She  understands  the 
Navy  and  she  does  not  full)  comprehend  the  airplane. 
There  exists  that  mighty  personnel  with  pull ;  there  exists 
that  vast  investment  with  its  economic  influence;  there 
exists  familiarity. 

At  the  Conference  which  our  President  called,  the  Eng- 
lish delegates  were  naval  or  military  men.  The  delegates 
we  sent  were  naval  or  military  men.  For  such  men  to 
limit  armament  would  he  as  probable  as  for  grocers  to 
urge  fasting.  Every  battleship  eliminated  would  leave 
some  of  them  without  a  deck  to  stand  on.  Every  Army- 
post  abandoned  would  inevitably  mean  that  some  of  them, 
beautifully  dressed  up  through  generations  of  uniform  de- 
sign and  adaptation,  would  have  nowhere  to  go.  Hugh 
Gibson,  our  diplomatic  representative,  is  a  fine  fellow 
and  a  good  diplomat — a  term  having  dangerous  meanings 
which  we  do  not  think  about  when  we  refer  to  Mr.  Gib- 
son.   He  plays  with  the  side  which  seems  to  be  in  power. 

If  the  powers  that  be  had  had  the  sense  to  call  an  Air 
Conference,  instead  of  a  Naval  Conference,  Hugh  Gibson 
would  have  been  a  veritable  silk-hatted  Lindbergh.  As 
it  was  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  sailor.  We  long  for  men  of 
vision,  bravery  and  common  sense. 

If  we  stick  to  old  traditions  we'll  get  licked  some  day 
— and  before  we  die  we  shall  see  some  of  the  women  whom 
we  love  dead  at  our  feet  from  aerial  missies,  the  ground 
as  it  was  in  London  more  than  once  during  the  World 
War  strewn  with  the  mangled  little  bodies  of  the  babes  and 
youngsters  we  adore. 
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ASPECTS  OF  LINDBERGH'S  FLIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  397) 

pounds  and  knew  the  possible  distance  required  to  take  off. 
Before  the  plane  left  the  factory  Donald  A.  Hall,  designer 
of  the  plane,  prepared  minute  analyses  of  fuel  consumption 
and  possible  theoretical  performances  of  the  plane  and  the 
range  was  ascertained  beyond  any  doubt.  An  article  on  this 
preparation  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  Aero  Digest. 
Lindbergh  made  two  long  cross-country  flights  and  verified 
the  accuracy  of  his  navigating  and  flying  instruments,  cor- 
recting their  slight  errors  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York. 
These  two  long  flights  enabled  him  to  test  his  power  plant 
installation  and  proved  that  vibrations  would  not  loosen  any 
of  the  piping  connections. 

He  calmly  studied  and  watched  the  weather  and  the 
impatience  of  those  around  who  were  to  stay  on  terra  firma 
did  not  influence  him  and  hasten  his  flight ;  he  left  only 
when  he  considered  the  weather  was  suitable. 

His  training  as  an  air  mail  pilot  stood  him  well  for  many 
times  he  had  to  fly  by  instruments  alone,  without  sight  of 
land  or  water.  Lindbergh  left  nothing  to  chance  except 
the  performance  of  the  engine  during  those  long  34  hours, 
and  even  in  this  he  had  reasonable  assurance  of  security 
since  it  was  a  well  tested  engine  and  had  proven  itself  in 
hard  service.  Only  shortly  before  an  engine  of  the  same 
model  successfully  withstood  a  record  endurance  flight  of 
more  than  51  hours. 

Besides  these  considerations  Lindbergh  flew  his  plane  at 
the  optimum  speeds  getting  the  best  possible  performance, 
to  attain  which  requires  not  only  flying  experience  but 
also  accurate  technical  knowledge.  In  order  to  show  how 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  land  distance  performance 
J  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  Ryan 
NY-P  and  will  explain  some  of  the  intricate  problems  of 
long  distance  flying  familiar  to  engineers. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hall  for  the  information  he  sup- 
plied for  publication  in  Aero  Digest.  It  confirms  my  cal- 
culations and  also  shows  how  Lindbergh  found  a  practical 
compromise  between  the  theoretical  performance  and  practi- 
cal considerations. 

In  long  distance  flying  theoretically  one  must  fly  at  a 
speed  that  will  give  the  greatest  possible  distance  for  a 
given  amount  of  fuel,  this  speed  decreasing  with  change  in 
the  weight  of  the  airplane  (due  to  the  consumption  of  fuel. ) 
At  high  speeds  the  [>ower  required  is  maximum  and  despite 
the  fact-  that  the  fuel  consumption  per  horsepower-hour  is 
low,  the  total  amount  of  fuel  consumed  is  very  high.  This 
rate  of  total  fuel  consumption  decreases  with  decrease  in 
speed ;  it  is  lowest  at  such  speed  as  the  plane  is  flying  very 
nearly  at  the  angle  of  its  maximum  efficiency — that  is,  when 
the  ratio  of  its  lift  to  resistance  is  maximum.  In  order 
to  accurately  obtain  the  range  of  an  airplane,  one  must 
know  the  characteristics  of  the  airplane — its  lift  and  re- 
sistance at  various  angles  of  attack,  characteristics  of  the 
propeller,  efficiency  of  the  propeller  at  different  speeds  and 
the  brake  horsepower  required,  calculating  from  this  in- 
formation the  specific  fuel  consumption. 

Several  methods  are  available  for  obtaining  the  range  of 
an  airplane.  The  method  I  have  used  is  known  as  the 
Breguet  method.  In  order  to  obtain  greater  accuracy  and 
make  closer  analysis  of  the  flight  it  was  applied  for  four 
conditions  of  loading.  This  was  done  because  the  fuel 
consumption  does  not  remain  constant  while  flying  at  the 
same  angle  of  attack  but  varies  according  to  change  in  brake 
horsepower  resulting  from  the  decrease  in  load. 

t^pace  allows  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  procedure  and 


1C"  OR  those  who  have  felt  the  handicap  of  in- 
^  sufficient  landing  fields,  the  Sikorsky  Twin- 
Motored  Amphibian  affords  the  possibility  of 
using  the  waterways  for  landings  and  take-offs 
in  addition  to  the  existing  aerodromes. 

Equipped  with  Sikorsky  patented  compen- 
sating rudders  these  ships  have  the  ability  to  fly 
on  one  motor  with  full  load  which  greatly  in- 
creases safety  of  operation. 

These  ships  can  be  supplied  without  landing 
gear  and  used  as  flying  boats. 

Powered  with  two  ( 2 )  Wright 
Whirlwind  J- 5  aircooled  engines. 

Comfortable  cabin  for  eight  pas- 
sengers including  the  pilot. 

SIKORSKY 

MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
College  Point        Long  Island 

Beginning  October  1st,  1927,  the  offices  of  the 
Sikorsky  Manufacturing  Corporation  will  be 
moved  from  New  York  City  to  the  plant  of  the 
corporation  at  College  Point,  Long  Island. 
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HAMILTON  AERO 

6  0  Keefe  Avenvie 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


results  of  my  calculations. 

The  first  phase  of  the  investigation  is  to  obtain  the 
characteristics  of  the  airplane.  This  is  done  by  following 
the  usual  methods.  Correction  is  made  for  the  aspect  ratio 
of  the  wing  by  a  proper  change  of  induced  drag — estimate 
is  made  of  parasite  resistance  and  its  change  with  change 
in  angle  of  attack — calculation  is  made  of  the  down-wash 
in  order  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  horizontal  tail. 
The  next  step  is  to  calculate  the  maximum  propeller  ef- 
ficiency (knowing  the  diameter,  pitch  and  type  of  propeller 
used)  and  then  to  obtain  the  propeller  efficiency  curve 
versus  v/nd.  It  can  be  proven  that  the  propeller  efficiency 
remains  constant  throughout  the  flight,  flying  at  the  same 
angle  of  attack ;  that  is,  that  the  speed  and  r.  p.  m.  of 
the  engine  vary  proportionally.  This  enables  one  to  plot 
a  curve  of  v/nd  against  various  aagles  of  attack  and  so 
obtain  a  figure  for  the  propeller  efficiencies  for  throttled 
flight  condition.  After  this  the  Breguet  equation  was 
applied  for  four  conditions  of  which  the  first  three  were 
for  a  fuel  consumption  of  525  pounds  and  the  fourth  of 
715  pounds. 

The  range  and  endurance  were  calculated  for  each  of 
these  four  conditions  for  at  least  four  angles  of  attack,  and 
curves  were  then  plotted.  After  this  a  range  was  chosen 
which,  although  not  the  best  theoretical,  was  considered  the 
best  practical  range.  After  the  best  practial  ranges  were 
decided  upon,  a  xurve  was  plotted  giving  the  distance  in 
miles  covered  against  time  in  hours  from  start  and  also  die 
variation  in  the  best  practical  cruising  speed.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  closely  the  result  of  the  calculated  perform- 
ances corresponds  to  the  record  of  the  actual  flight.  Lind- 
bergh was  in  the  air  approximately  hours.  The  air 
distance  covered  was  3,250  miles.  As  the  average  tail  wind 
was  about  11  miles  per  hour  (according  to  various  reports) 
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SUPER  RHONE 

Fixed  Radial 
Air-Cooled  Aircraft  Engine 

Model  Z2,  125  h:p.  at  1450  r.p.m. 

Weight  325  lbs. 

We  offer  the  commercial  aviation  field  this  new  engine 
at  a  popular  price. 

Low  maintenance  cost.  Surrasses  all  others  in  ease  of 
operation,  installation,  service  and  repair. 

TIPS  &  SMITH,  Inc. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


Place  your  order  NOW  for  the  new 

WINTER  KING 
FLYING  SUIT 


Hand  tailored,  heavy  waterproof  khaki  gabardine,  completely  interlined  with 

heavy  warm  felt;  full  inside  lining  — 
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II 


ZIPP  FASTENERS  THROUGHOUT 
SIX  LARGE  POCKETS 

5"  HIGH  FUR  COLLAR 

PATENT  BELT  THAT  STAYS  ON 


li 


stock 


3  6  to  48 


$29 


5  0 


Phone 

Westbury 
376 


Air  Transport  Equipment,  Inc. 

Carle  Place,  Nassau  County,  N.  Y. 


Delivery  after 
Oct.  15th;  orders 
filled  in  rotation 

Aircraft 
equipment  and 
accessories 
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the  total  ground  distance  was  about  3,720  miles,  which 
checks  very  closely  the  plotted  course  distance. 

According  to  some  reports,  it  seems  that  the  decrease  in 
speed  over  the  route  as  flown  by  Lindbergh  was  smaller 
than  assumed  here.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  beginning  he  probably  flew  closer  to  the  theo- 
retical speeds. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  analysis  of  Lindbergh's  flight  will 
give  added  proof  that  the  success  of  the  flight  was  due  to 
the  careful  technical  preparations  made  beforehand  and  the 
experience  and  capability  of  the  pilot.  To  test  the  plane, 
instruments,  method  of  navigation,  start  the  flight  at  the 
most  suitable  time,  fly  without  error  a  plotted  course  of  3,600 
miles  and  to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  an  airplane  at  all 
times  during  the  flight  is  not  luck  but  science. 


ENGLAND  WINS  SCHNEIDER  RACE 

( Continued  from  page  395) 

in  previous  Schneider  Cup  Races  was  regarded  by  many  as 
due  to  the  better  fineness  of  the  monoplane  as  compared  to 
the  biplane  and  engineers  favoring  monoplane  construction 
thought  this  to  be  a  proof  of  the  higher  efficiency  of  mono- 
planes. It  seems,  however,  that  a  possible  use  of  thinner 
wing  sections  in  the  biplane  and  better  aspect  ratio  of  wings 
can  offset  the  effect  of  induced  drag  which  must  be  ex- 
pected to  be  very  small  at  those  high  speeds. 

There  are  other  points  of  advantage  of  a  biplane,  such 
as  higher  probable  maneuverability  on  account  of  shorter 
fuselage  lengths  and  greater  compactness  of  design. 


Airplanes-Flying  Boats-Motors-Supplies 

Good  used  Canuck  equipped  with  completely  overhauled  OX5  motor,  ready 
to  fly  away  $695.  Moderately  used  excellent  JN4D  $850.  The  following  ships 
are  quoted  less  motor  and  motor  equipment:— Uncovered  Canuck,  good  used 
condition,  $400;  splendid  used  JN4D  $650;  dandy  slightly  used  JN4D  $775;  dandy 
unused  JN4D  $875;  unused  J-l  Standard  $750;  unused  Standard  converted  to 
receive  Hispano  $875.  Motors  and  Motor  equipment  can  be  promptly  sup- 
plied at  modest  additional  amounts.  These  are  dandy  condition  ships  and 
splendid  value.  New  Model  40  Aeromarine  flying  boat,  less  motor  and  motor 
equipment  $1800. 

Dandy  26  x  4  unused  tires  $7.50,  or  slightly  used  $5,  or  moderately  used 
$3.50;  new  tube  $2.25;  26  x  4  wheel  $8.50,  or  with  fabric  streamlines,  $10;  750  x 
125  wheel  $10;  750  x  125  dandy  unused  tire  $10;  or  unused  passable  $7.50;  surplus 
tube  $1.75;  unused,  or  new  production  tube  $3.50;  20  x  4  wheel  $5;  20  x  4  tire 
$10;  20  x  4  surplus  tube  $1.75,  or  new  production  $2.75;  32  x  V/,  wheel  and 
tire  with  tube,  streamlined,  $30.  Landing  gear  struts  for  JN4D  or  Canuck, 
front  each  $2;  rear,  each  $2.50,  or  set  of  four  $8.  New  fresh  %"  shock  cord 
45c  yd.;  y,"  50c  yd.;  H"  75c  yd. 

5  gals,  new  fresh  nitrate  dope  $8.50,  or  25  gals,  or  more  at  $1.40  per  gal.  or  50 
gal.  barrel  $65;  nitrate  dope  thinner  $1.85  per  gal.  or  5  gals.  $8.50.  Cotton  and 
linen  covers  all  made  up  for  Canuck,  JN4D  or  Standard;  Grade  A  mercerized 
cotton  55c  yd.,  or  50  yds.  or  more  at  52]2c  per  100  yds.  or  more  at  50c.  Grade 
A  cotton  scalloped  tape  2Vi"  wide  5c  yd.  or  $4.50  per  100  yds.;  ordinary  2V4" 
cotton  scalloped  tape  4c  yd.  or  130  yd.  rolls  at  3Hc  yd.;  Rib  cord  lc  yd.  or 
$3.50  per  lb.  ball;  linen  thread  35c  spool;  double  pointed  10"  needle  35c; 
single  pointed  14"  needle  50c;  curved  needle  35c. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  AIRCRAFT.   SEND  FOR  AVIATION  CATALOG. 

FLOYD  J.  LOGAN  AVIATION  CO. 

716  W.  Superior     Phone  Cherry  0949     Cleveland,  Ohio 

Oldest  established  exclusively  aeronautical  supply  house  in  America. 


TWENTY-ONE  STATES 

There  are  American  Eagle  Distributors  in 
twenty-one  States.  Full  information  re- 
garding the  American  Eagle  will  be  cheer- 
fully given  by  any  dealer  or  write  to  the 


AMERICAN  EAGLE  AIRCRAFT  CORP.,  2330  Harrison  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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A  NOD  AND  A  WINK 

(Continued  from  page  410) 

of  the  race  arrived.  So  did  the  admiral.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  oldest  admirals  the  Navy  have — and  they  have 
some  real  old  ones.  Two  gobs  carried  him  in  and  stood 
him  up  beside  the  turtle-racing  enclose. 

The  bell  rang,  the  barrier  was  lifted,  the  turtles  bounded 
forth.  There  were  cheers  from  the  crowd,  there  were  roars 
from  the  turtles.  Excitement  was  intense.  The  crowd 
was  in  hysterics — Turko  wins  ! 

And  the  admiral?  The  admiral  was  sound  asleep.  He 
was  quite  a  standard  admiral. 


D 


ID  you  see  where  Grandma  Bennett  of  Chicopee,  101 
years  old,  flew  from  Boston  to  Portland,  Maine,  re- 


CONVENIENCE 

for  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
seaplane  as  well  as  action  on 
water  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation in  building  Edo  floats. 
Wide  stern  of  shallow  draft 
makes  it  possible  to  back  the 
seaplane  right  to  the  beach. 

When  you  use  a  pusher 
boat,  you  load  your  passeng- 
ers from  the  bow.  When  you 
use  a  tractor  seaplane,  you 
usually  load  them  from  the 
stern.  The  wide  sterns  and 
flat  decks  of  Edo  floats  en- 
able your  passengers  to  dis- 
embark comfortably  from  one 
float,  while  other  passengers 
can  get  in  along  the  other 
float. 


Contrast  this  with  war  time 
style  of  float.  It  was  de- 
signed for  use  by  expert 
sailors  and  the  comfort  of 
passengers  did  not  have  to 
be  considered.  Sharp  stem 
of  deep  draft  prevents  you 
from  backing  seaplane  with 
such  floats  near  enough  to 
beach.  What  are  your  pas- 
sengers going  to  do?  Jump 
over  water  onto  narrow, 
pointed  stern,  or  get  scared 
and  walk  away? 

Edo  floats  are  built  for 
service.  They  do  not  follow 
the  war  time  traditions. 
Their  shape  is  correct  on 
top  for  convenience  of  pas- 
sengers, and  on  bottom  for 
good  take-off  with  any  load 
in  any  weather. 


EDO  AIRCRAFT 

COLLEGE  POINT 


CORPORATION 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Novel  Free  Gift  for  Aero  Fans 

We  present  a  complete  series  of  facsimiles  of  "The 
British  Gazette"  to  every  new  annual  subscriber  to 
"The  Aero  Field."  "The  British  Gazette,"  the  only 
daily  newspaper  issued  by  the  British  Government, 
appeared  for  eight  days  only  during  the  great  gen- 
eral strike  and  all  editions  were  largely  distributed 
by  aeroplanes.  It  is  an  unique  souvenir,  commemo- 
rating the  value  of  aviation  during  an  epoch-making 
crisis. 

"The  Aero  Field"  (85c  per  annum,  post  free)  is  read 
by  aero  fans  in  five  continents  and  is  the  only  illus- 
trated journal  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

FRANCIS  J.  FIELD,  Ltd. 

SUTTON  COLDFIELD,  ENGLAND 


cently  with  Capt.  Harry  M.  Jones?  I  wonder  if  we  couldn't 
get  her  in  as  president  of  the  National  Aeronarcotic  As- 
sociation.   I'll  bet  she'd  wake  them  up  down  there. 

FROM  June  11  to  August  31  the  dirigible  Los  Angeles 
lay  sullenly  in  its  hangar.  Nearly  three  months  doing 
nothing.  But  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  men  went  on  all 
the  time — '"constantly,"  as  Bert  Williams  used  to  say— 
"constantly."  And  the  expenses  went  on  constantly — 
gas  cells  replaced,  helium  repurified  and  strained  through 
cheese-cloth,  everything  overhauled.    And  no  flying. 

Until  the  fatal  August  31.  Then  the  poor  old  thing  was 
hauled  out  to  do — what  do  you  think?  Well,  you  wouldn't 
guess  it  in  a  thousand  years  if  you  didn't  read  it.  The 
ship  was  scheduled  to  fly  over  the  Asbury  Park  baby 
parade.  Over  the  baby  parade !  The  bones  of  Count  Zep- 
pelin, a  good  old  sport  who  wasn't  afraid  to  fly  in  his 
creations,  would  rattle  in  their  coffin  if  that  news  was 
whispered  near  them.  His  ghost  would  flap  its  wing^ 
frantically  at  the  thought. 

And  perhaps  it  did  flap  its  wings.  For  while  the  Los 
Angeles  was  being  walked — being  walked,  mind  you! — 
to  its  mooring-mast,  the  rudder  fouled  a  tree.  My  theory 
is  that  Count  Zeppelin's  ghost  thus  vented  its  grievance 
against  the  Navy,  who  couldn't  think  of  anything  more  use- 
ful to  do  with  an  expensive  piece  of  property  thaq  to  fly 
it  above  a  baby  parade.  What  did  they  want  to  do, 
anyhow?  Flirt  with  the  nurse  girls?  If  they  wanted  to 
do  that,  why  didn't  they  walk  to  the  baby  parade?  If 
these  fellows  want  to  go  to  baby  parades,  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  country  to  buy  them  all  perambulators, 
and  have  the  gobs  wheel  them  there.  One  of  them  might 
win  a  prize,  at  that.  Well,  if  you  weren't  in  the  Big 
Parade,  I  suppose  the  next  best  thing  is  to  get  in  the  baby 
parade. 

Anyhow,  back  went  the  big  balloon  into  her  hangar,  to  be 
worked  on  some  more.  They're  working  on  her  con- 
stantly. On  the  25th  of  August,  after  the  ship  had  been 
walked  to  its  mast,  it  suddenly  cocked  its  tail  in  the  air  and 
stood  straight  on  its  nose.  I  think,  myself,  that  the  ghost 
of  Zeppelin  dashed  past  and  in  his  fury  hurled  that  tail 
skyward.  There  were  repairs  that  time — and  again  on 
the  31st. 

I  don't  know  where  they  had  intended  going  that  time — 
probably  above  the  old  ladies'  home.  I  don't  mind  that. 
What  I  object  to  is  the  Navy  using  their  ship  to  drop 
naval  propaganda  on  the  babies,  and  probably  act  fresh 
with  the  nurse-girls. 

WE  end  on  a  religious  note  this  month.  Aimee  Sem- 
ple  McPherson  announces  the  reorganization  of  her 
followers  into  what  she  calls  "The  Four  Square  Gospel 
Lighthouse  Faith."  These  interesting  people  of  God  will 
wear  naval  insignia,  and  will  imitate  the  Salvation  Army, 
with  branches  in  all  cities.  Aimee  will  head  the  group  as 
Rear  Admiral — I  don't  know  where  Porter  Adams  fits  in 
all  this.  I  suppose  he's  a  midshipman. 

Hallelujah,  brothers  and  sisters !  Hallelulu !  Here  we 
have  it  at  last  in  all  its  beauty,  in  all  its  purity,  in  all  its 
simplicity — the  Salvation  Navy.  Amen. 


Editor's  Note: 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  gravest  concern  that  we  an- 
nounce that  Cy  Caldwell  has  mysteriously  disappeared.' 
Shortly  after  depositing  the  above  article  in  our  office, 
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he  vanished  completely,  leaving  no  trace  of  his  presence 
except  a  slight  aroma  of  gin.  For  a  few  hours  it  lingered 
on  the  air ;  then  it,  too,  was  gone — leaving  us  only  with  a 
memory. 

The  mystery  of  his  disappearance  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  he  still  had  half  a  gallon  of  home-made  gin  in 
his  study.  "I  can  understand  his  leaving  home,"  said  Mrs. 
Cy,  when  interviewed  to-day,  "but  I  cannot  understand 
his  leaving  the  gin.  He  has  never  done  it  before.  I  fear 
the  worst." 

That  the  unfortunate  semi-writer  and  pilot  has  met  with 
disaster  is  indicated  by  the  finding  of  his  automobile,  a 
lavender  Rolls-Rough  roadster,  beneath  six  feet  of  water 
at  Chicken  Point,  Long  Island.  It  had  been  driven,  or  had 
l>een  pushed,  off  the  dock.  At  first  it  was  thought  that 
Caldwell's  body  might  be  found  under  the  car,  but  search- 
ers were  disappointed.    It  wasn't  there. 

"We  are  greatly  concerned,"  said  Mr.  Harry  Hokum, 
of  the  firm  of  Hokum  and  Hooey,  public  relations  counsel 
for  Mr.  Caldwell.  "His  disappearance  and  the  wreck  of 
the  car  do  not  worry  us — all  of  our  clients  disappear  and 
wreck  their  cars.  What  troubles  us  is  the  fact  that  Cald- 
well left  his  gin  behind.  That  is  very  significant.  It 
proves  conclusively  that  Mr.  Caldwell  was  not  in  posses- 
sion of  all  his  faculties." 

That  a  love  motive  was  behind  Caldwell's  disappearance 
was  indignantly  denied  by  Mr.  Izzy  Nutz,  purveyor  of 
near-whiskey  to  the  literati.  "I  know  that  he  is  true  to 
me,"  said  Mr.  Nutz,  who  was  found  prostrated  in  his 
alcohol  warehouse  in  the  Bronx.  "Only  last  week  he  told 
me,  'Issy,  I'll  never  have  another  bootlegger  but  you — 
I'll  give  you  all  my  trade.'  Our  friendship  was  purely 
platonic  and  alcoholic,"  Mr.  Nutz  told  the  reporters.  "He 
was  just  a  friend,  that's  all." 

Mr.  Hooey  also  denied  that  his  client  was  involved  in 
a  love  affair.  "His  weakness  was  whiskey — not  women," 
said  Mr.  Hooey.  "He's  outgrown  them.  Just  because  he 
backed  a  musical  comedy  and  lost  $113,000  and  a  lot  of 
sleep  is  no  reason  to  connect  his  name  with  that  of  the 
leading  lady.  He  was  far  too  young  and  innocent  to 
know  what  it  was  all  about.  He  was  only  21 — fourteen 
years  ago.  To  prove  to  you  how  innocent  he  was — his 
own  show  opened  at  the  Waldorf  Theatre — and  he  turned 
up  at  the  Columbia  Burlesque.  No,  he  leaves  no  broken 
hearts  behind  him.  Some  broken  bottles — certainly.  But 
no  hearts." 

Meanwhile  the  Keystone  Comedy  Detective  Agency, 
which  has  been  guarding  Rene  Fonck's  plane  at  Roose- 
velt Field,  is  investigating  the  rumor  that  Caldwell  pur- 
chased a  ticket  for  a  young  lady  and  put  her  aboard  a 
train  for  St.  Louis.  Miss  Fannie  Fewduds,  the  lady  in 
question  (?),  hostess  of  a  Tenderloin  night  club,  was 
run  to  earth  in  her  apartment  in  Harlem.  "Yes,"  she  told 
the  reporters,  "he  bought  me  a  ticket  for  St.  Louis  and 
handed  it  to  me  in  an  envelope.  And  when  I  gave  the 
envelope  to  the  conductor  all  that  was  inside  was  a  United 
Cigar  Store  coupon.  Can  you  beat  that  Scotch  bird !  And 
I  had  to  walk  back  from  Newark.  I  can't  understand  it 
at  all." 

Mr.  Scotty  Breingan,  Suspector  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  said  that  he  could  understand  that  part  of  it, 
all  right.  But  he  couldn't  understand  the  buying  of  the 
ticket  in  the  first  place.  "Cy  isn't  running  true  to  form," 
he  declared.  "He  must  be  undernourished,  or  something. 
Perhaps  he  has  infected  teeth." 

That  Caldwell  had  suffered  a  mental  collapse  after  hear- 
ing Elliott  White  Springs  read  aloud  one  of  his  own  com- 


positions at  a  meeting  of  the  Quiet  Birdmen  was  indig- 
nantly denied  by  Mr.  Springs.  "He  was  delighted  with 
it,"  said  Mr.  Springs.  "When  I  told  my  audience  that 
I  would  skip  a  few  pages,  Cy  shouted,  'Thank  you !  God 
bless  you,  Elliott!'  My  own  theory  is  that  he  collapsed 
after  watching  Frank  Godwin  sketch  Miss  Elder.  It  takes 
an  iron  constitution  to  watch  a  scene  like  that." 

Possibly  Cy  is  traveling  under  an  assumed  name.  He 
once  said  to  a  friend,  "What  I  like  to  do  is  to  go  away 
once  in  awhile  and  use  another  name,  so  no  one  will  bother 
me.  Then  I  don't  worry  for  fear  someone  is  trying  to  get 
his  hands  on  my  money,  or  sell  me  any  more  airplanes 
or  musical  comedies." 

The  fact  that  Caldwell  was  seen  last  with  a  Broadway 
chicken  leads  to  the  fear  that  he  met  with  fowl  play. 
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Every 

Airport 
Beacon 

should  have  a  char- 
acteristic  flash 
quickly  distin- 
guished from  all 
other  lights. 

The  B.  B.  T.  Flashing  Beacon 

provides 

— The  flashing  of  any  letter  of  the  Morse  code. 

— A  longer  period  of  visibility  of  each  flash. 

— More  frequent  flashes  per  minute. 

— Complete  visibility  from  every  angle  and  direction. 

— Greater  efficiency  and  economy. 


On, 


catalog  of  Aviation  Lighting  Equipment 
will  be  gladly  mailed  on  request. 


B.BT  CoRPORffBQN  of  America 


ATLANTIC 
BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 


Aero  Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

Airplane  Hardware 

and 

Accessories 

Our  Creed: 
"Make  it  Safe  for  the  Flyers" 

Office  and  Plant,  College  Point,  L.  I. 
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ACTUAL  PHOTOGRAPH 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS 
Span    15  inches 
Height    over  ail 

4  Inches 
Solid  Mahogany 
Lacquer  finish  in 
attractive  colors 


WE  SHIP  BY 
RETURN  MAIL 

Comes   to  you 
Completely  as- 
sembled. No  rig- 
ging    or  wiring 
necessary.  Care- 
fully crated 


model  MONOCOUPE 

NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 


Every  Student  of 
want  one  of  these 


Aviation — Every  Finished  Pilot — Every  Old  Timer 
HANDSOME  MODELS  for  Desk,  Mantel  or  Den. 

1  Piece  of  Furniture. 


NOT  A  TOY  But  a  Sub: 
MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  ABSOLUTELY  SATISFIED 

WALLACE  AERO  CO. 

BATTENDORF,  IOWA 


/  /  /  /  clearing -out  !  !  !  ! 
we'need  the  room-get  it  while  we  have  it— at  ridicu- 
lously LOW  PRICES.   HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  OUR  OFFERS- 
STANDARD  PARTS 

Upper  wings — A  1  covering,  silver  finish,  each          ...............  $70 

Upper  wings — (uncovered),  silver  finish,  each   55 

Stabilizers — new    covering  ■  ■  20 

Stabilizers— (uncovered)   12 

Flippers — elevator,   new   covering   25 

Flippers — elevator,    (uncovered)   15 

Rudders — (new  covering)   12 

Rudders — (uncovered)   9 

Fuselage    75 

Complete  D.H.  type  standard  landing  gear  (V/2"  axle)                   ..  50 

Ailerons — new  covering.   15 

Ailerons — (uncovered)   7 

OXX  6  MOTORS 

We  have  on  hand  at  this  time,  two  of  these  motors   which  are  practically 
new,  wc  can  offer  these  at  $225  each. 
No  orders  on  the  above  sale  can  be  accepted  after  November  1st. 

HEATH  AIRPLANE  COMPANY,  INC. 

285  6  BROADWAY  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THIRTY-ONE  HOURS  IN  A  BALLOON 

(Continued  from  page  393) 

from  Charlotte. 

The  heat  from  the  ground  was  very  intense;  the  tem- 
perature had  increased  from  20  to  34  degrees.  I  dropped 
special  telegrams  which  we  had  been  given  (and  several 
of  which  I  already  had  thrown  overboard)  that  we  were 
passing  over  this  country. 

Our  speed,  I  was  now  fully  satisfied,  was  certainly- 
better  than  that  of  many  of  the  contestants,  but  our  di- 
rection had  curved  too  much  toward  the  Atlantic.  In  addi- 
tion, we  learned  later,  our  greater  speed  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  danger  of  keeping  us  nearer  the  storm 
centers  which  were  forming  with  the  approaching  night, 
while  more  to  the  west,  in  a  more  anti-cyclone  zone,  the 
weather  was  to  be  ideal  the  second  night  and  free  of  all 
traces  of  storm. 

After  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  balloon  we  had 
sighted  had  disappeared. 

After  maneuvering  at  a  low  altitude,  I  regained  quite 
rapidly  our  former  zone  of  balance.  At  half  past  7  in  the 
evening,  we  were  at  3,850  meters  with  a  temperature  of 
10  de  grees.  The  descent  and  the  sunset  had  cost  us  dearly. 
Our  precious  ballast  had  been  greatly  reduced;  nearly 
650  kilos  had  been  sacrificed.  There  was  a  storm  center 
forming  on  our  east;  it  was  a  question  of  letting  it  out- 
distance us. 

And  so  the  second  night  began.  My  radio  set  did  not 
pick  up  any  station.  We  got  only  static.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  despite  the  numerous  lightning  flashes 
that  we  saw,  I  decided  that  the  storm  center  had  moved 
away  toward  the  southeast. 

Life  aboard  continued  normally;  we  took  regular  nour- 


Not  Enough"! 


SFOR.AIR 


What  we  thought  would  be  enough 
not  last  eighl 


On  Jan.  1st,  1927,  Travel  Air  contracted  for 
3  5  Whirlwinds — the  largest  single  order  placed 
for  these  engines  up  to  that  time. 

Although  this  contract  was  based  on  a  year's 
requirements,  the  demand  for  Whirlwind-equipped 
Travel  Airs  has  already  exceeded  our  original 
contract. 

Get  behind  a  Whirlwind  engine  in  a 

TRAVEL  AIR 

BIPLANE  OR  MONOPLANE 

open  the  throttle — take  her  up — and  you'll  know 
what  REAL  FLYING  is! 

Write  us  for  literature  and  prices. 

Travel  Air  Mfg*  Co*,  Inc. 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Wichita,  Kansas 
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ishment  of  mineral  water  and  bananas.  I  was  firmly  de- 
cided to  hold  out  at  least  until  daybreak  and  until  reach- 
ing the  Atlantic  ocean  if  I  did  not  happen  to  balance  the 
ship  in  a  current  which  would  permit  me  to  avoid  ending 
my  course  as  an  approach  to  the  coast  would  make  neces- 
sary. 

The  sky  in  our  zenith  was  clouded  over  above  1,900 
meters,  I  was  trying  to  maintain  the  balloon  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,800,  the  best  for  direction.  That  made  for  our 
progress  toward  the  south,  southeast,  and  would  eventually 
lead  to  the  Atlantic  near  Charleston,  if,  of  course,  we  did 
not  meet  a  current  which  would  force  us  iiato  the  interior. 

My  balance  at  1,800  meters  became  more  and  more 
difficult  because  of  a  new  storm  which  appeared  in  the 
northwest. 

As  usual  in  this  kind  of  weather,  the  air  was  disturbed 
by  ascending  and  descending  currents.  After  numerous 
trials,  we  unwillingly  ascended  rapidly  to  an  altitude  of 
over  2,000  meters,  in  the  clouds,  where  I  could  not  and 
must  not  remain. 

Each  time  I  was  obliged  to  stop  our  ascent  by  valving. 
in  order  to  avoid  being  forced  up  to  4,000  meters,  our 
highest  altitude  attained  Sunday  afternoon. 

At  a  quarter  past  12  on  Monday  began  the  events  which 
were  prematurely  to  arrest  the  Belgica  in  South  Carolina. 
I  was  rapidly  being  drawn  to  a  high  altitude.  The  storm 
from  the  northwest  had  come  closer.  It  was  when,  at 
2,500  meters  in  the  clouds,  flashes  of  lightning  became 
frequent  that  I  stopped  our  rapid  ascension. 

Since  balance  was  impossible  between  1,600  and  1,800 
meters,  I  decided  to  near  the  ground  to  navigate  for  the 
length  of  time  it  would  take  for  the  storm  center  which 
had  appeared  on  our  right  to  overtake  and  out-distance  us. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  we  were  proceeding  by  means 


PLYWOOD 


FOR 


Airplane  Construction 
U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
Specifications  Grade  A 

ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  16'  O"  x  6'  4" 

New  Jersey  Veneer  Co. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A 

Cable  Address  Veneer,  Paterson 


A  REAL  OVERHAUL 

COMPLETE  REBUILDING,  TIME 
OVERHAUL,  SALE  and  EXCHANGE 

OF 

AVIATION  MOTORS 

Cylinder  &  Crankshaft  Regrinding — Bearings  Linereamed  by 
Factory  Methods — Special  &  Oversize  Bushings  and  Parts — 
Full  Stock  All  Curtiss  Parts  -  K.6  -  C6 — Hisso-Bearings  and  Rods 
Poured  and  Finished — Fully  Equipped  Plant  and  Testing  Facilities. 

ROGERS'  AIRLINES,  INC.  and  PARKER  MOTOR  REBUILDING  CO. 
PORT  WASHINGTON,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  BOX  5  3 


Hangar  63,  Curtiss  Field, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Garden  Citv  43  59 


Our  Entire  Personnel 
Formerly  of  17.  S.  Army, 
U.  S.  Navy  and  U.  S.  Air  Mail 


Light  your  Airport 


Lighting  Equipment 
for  Airports  and  Airways 
Beacons  ... 
Boundary  Lights  •' 
Field-Lights 
Transformers 
Wire  and  Cable 

For  information  address 
the  G-E  Aviation  Light- 
ing Specialist  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  or  at  your 
local  G-E  Sales  Office. 


GENERAL  ELECTRI 


■liillMi 
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LEARN  TO  FLY 

At  the  most  modern  and  complete  School  in  Southern 
California. 

"RYAN,"   "WACO"  and 
CURTISS  PLANES 

Used  for  instruction. 
AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  OVERHAULING 
CROSS  COUNTRY  TRIPS       MOTOR  REPAIRS 

FRANK  BAKER  AIRPORT 

ANYWHERE  BY  AIR 

AIRPORT  CENTIN.TXLA  &  JEFFERSON  BLVD., 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  341  CULVER  CITY 

BOB  BLAIR,  Manager 


of  our  guide  rope,  very  slowly,  and  with  a  wind  from  the 
east  or  northeast.  From  time  to  time  the  country  was 
dotted  with  small  woods,  but  it  was  easy  enough  to  navi- 
gate with  the  guide  rope. 

Unfortunately  (again)  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes! 
The  balloon  stopped  just  as  I  was  going  to  tell  my  com- 
panion, who  had  stood  his  aerial  baptism  in  ballooning 
very  well  and  already  for  quite  a  long  time  (nearly  31 
hours),  of  my  intention  to  keep  at  a  low  altitude  until 
daylight  and  to  attempt  afterward  my  program  at  a  higher 
altitude. 

The  guide  rope  was  caught  in  the  trees  of  a  forest  we 
had  just  passed.  We  drew  it  up  into  the  basket  and  the 
Belgica  freed  itself,  but  the  ship  had  grown  heavy,  and  a 
drop  of  ballast  kept  it  only  just  above  the  trees.  I  could 
not  repeat  this  maneuver,  for  I  would  be  forced  again  to 
an  altitude  and  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the  approach- 
ing storm  out-distance  us. 

We  advanced  a  short  distance  and  were  again  arrested 
by  our  guide  rope.  A  change  of  current  coming  from 
the  south  entangled  us  still  more.  This  time  it  was  a  com- 
plete halt.  The  minutes  rolled  on,  and  if  we  prolonged 
our  stop  more  than  15  minutes  there  was  the  danger  that 
it  would  be  considered  as  our  point  of  landing. 

From  a  nearby  road  the  headlights  of  numerous  auto- 
mobiles were  directed  at  the  point  above  which  we  were 
stopped.  In  my  poor  English  I  requested  the  occupants 
( for  whose  color  I  could  not  account  at  the  time ! )  to  be 
good  enough  to  disengage  my  guide  rope  from  the  trees. 
After  a  good  deal  of  shouting,  some  negroes  entered  the 
forest  and  made  a  great  effort  to  free  me.  It  was  not 
easy,  for  the  ground  was  incredibly  uneven.  After  some 
time,  about  20  of  these  men  managed  to  disengage  my 


C   LEARN  to  FLY 


1000  Ambitious 'Vfoune  Men 
WANTED      °  — 


Y  cu  Fly^N 
by  Flying. 

THE 

SWEENEY 
SYSTEM 
of 

Practical 
Airplane 
Mechanics 


The  Sweeney  System 
first  prepares  a  student  by 
Intensive  practical  work  on 
motors,  building,  recover- 
ing wings,  rigging  and  all 
detalla  of  construction,  re- 
pairing and  handling. 
Tola  is  called  ground 
school  worh.  To  show  you 
the  quality  of  the  men 
who  teach  you,  look  at 
Spencer  and  Wlmer  for 
Instance.  Spencer  was  an 
army  pilot  and  has  been 
teaching  and  doing  com- 
mercial flying  since  1917. 
Wlmer  Is  a  college  man, 
went  overseas,  was  with 
the  1st  Air  Park  as  an 
obserfer.  spent  over  200 
hours  In  the  air  and  since 
the  war  has  bean  with  two 
big  aircraft  corporations. 


Leain  to  Fly! 

Aviation  is  no  longer 
a  mystery— no  longer  a 
hazard;  no.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness, growing  greater  and 
mora  important ;  you  can 
qualify  as  a  mechanic, 
engineer,  repair  man, 
builder  or  a  pilot. 


opens  up  a  world  of  opportunities  for  young  men. 
The  Sweeney  System  has  no  planes  to  sell,  and 
sticks  strictly  to  teaching  both  ground  work  and 
pilotage.  Sweeney  Airport  is  one  of  the  best  and 
tafest  fields  In  the  U.  S.  All  the  resources  of  this 
Million  Dollar  School  Insure  you  the  best,  most 
practical  Instruction.  Mechanics  earn  $50  to  $150 
a  week.  Flyers,  up  to  $600. 

The  Sweeney  System 

le  divided  Into  two  parts.  First:  Too  are  thorough- 
ly taught  In  the  ground  school.  Tats  fits  you  as 
an  aviation  mechanic.  Too  can  build  your  own 
plane  and  do  anything  required  In  aviation  me- 
chanics and  construction  and  repairing  when  yon 
have  finished  this  work.  You  are  thoroughly  taught 
motors,  etc..  and  work  with  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  new  material,  and  all  types  of  engines. 
Secondly:  After  completing  this  work  If  you  want 
to  be  a  pilot  you  take  ten  hours  of  flying.  Now 
when  vou  understand  that  two  to  seven  hours  Is 
all  the  average  man  needs  to  learn  expert  flying 
you  will  appreciate  what  ten  hours  In  the  sir  under 
aklllcd  men  will  do  for  you. 

On  the  ground  5  men  are  needed  for  one  in  the  air, 
but  if  you  want  to  become  a  pilot  you  easily  mas- 
ter the  work  and  can  go  into  postal,  government, 
or  commercial  work.  Flyers  are  In  demand,  earning 
big  money  at  fairs  taking  up  passengers,  etc 
$5   for   a    10   minute   Sight  Is   pretty   fine  payl 

Send  Name  Today 

for  full  details  of  this  aviation  mechanlcol  eourae 
and  photographa  of  planes  and  equipment  actually 
used ;  also  full  Information  as  to  the  commercial 
end  of  flying   and  opportunities  for  young 


LIBERTY  MOTORS 


For  Aeroplanes  and  Boats 
For  Export  and  Domestic  Use 


LIBERTY  PARTS 


The  Vimalert  Company,  Ltd. 


807  Garfield  Ave. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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guide  rope,  and  dragged  us  to  a  point  above  an  open  field. 

Here  occurred  the  stupid  incident  which  definitely 
spelled  the  finish  of  the  Belgica  in  the  race  of  1927.  The 
negroes  were  doubtless  worthy  men  but  they  were  too  exu- 
berant. They  did  not  wish  to  let  me  go.  A  little  fatigued 
by  my  efforts  to  make  myself  understood,  and  forced  by 
my  conscience  to  regard  this  stop  as  being  somewhat  ir- 
regular, I  argued  for  release  with  difficulty.  In  the  coarse 
of  these  events  my  basket  touched  the  ground. 

The  race  was  over ! 

Our  basket  still  contained  enough  ballast  to  have  made 
it  possible  to  hold  out  until  noon,  and  probably  even  until 
the  next  sunset — 8  bags,  of  15  kilos  each,  3  bottles  of  oxy- 
gen, weighing  almost  40  kilograms  and  all  our  fairly  heavy 
equipment,  part  of  which  could  have  been  sacrificed. 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  the  energetic  end  of  the  race 
of  1920  when,  leaving  a  part  of  the  country  not  far  dis- 
stant  from  where  I  now  found  myself  (Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama), I  landed  southeast  of  Montreal  (North  Hero,  Lake 
Champlain). 

I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  negroes,  who  formed 
nine-tenths  of  the  group  surrounding  my  basket,  to  go 
back  to  the  road,  so  that  only  five  people  remained  near 
me  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  mishap. 

At  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Monday,  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Belgica  spread  on  a  gust  of  wind  over  a  field 
covered  with  tall  grass.  My  companion  and  I  decided  to 
pass  the  night  near  our  balloon  and  to  begin  the  packing 
of  it  ourselves. 

Even  though  we  had  just  finished  in  a  premature  and 
painful  fashion,  after  a  damp  night  in  these  more  or  less 
tropical  lands  harrassed  by  insects,  I  was  consoled  to  some 
extent  by  the  exceedingly  warm  reception  accorded  to  us 
in  the  nearby  town  of  Florence. 


"PROTECTO"  AVIATOR'S  GOGGLES 
with  Removable  Protector  Lenses 


These  extra  fine  quality 
Italian-made  goggles 
are  correctly  shaped  to 
fit  the  face.  Metal  cups 
highly  polished,  with 
indirect  ventilation 
through  pneumatic 

gray   rubber   cushions.     Curved    oval  drop 
form  lenses,  size  3  ]/4  x  1%  inches.  Patented  No- 
adjustable   screw   bridge   with   silk   elastic    head-band.  SuppI 
clear  white  and  fieuzel.    Each  put  up  in  a  genuine  cowhide 
tan  sole  leather  case  


$700 


Send  for  Catalog  A 
Special    discounts  i 


bov 


other  styles 


goggle 
dealer 


lots     will     be  quoted 

NEW  ERA  OPTICAL  CO.,  17  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


FOR 

CUTTING  &  GRINDING 
AEROPLANE 
METAL  PARTS 


USE 


JARVIS   BENCH   BAND  SAW 

and 

SIMPLEX-M  BENCH  GRINDER 

Made  in  other  styles  and  sizes 

WALLS  SALES  CORP., 

9  6  Warren  Street  NEW  YORK 


DEALERS  WANTED  FOR 
OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  MONTANA  AND  IDAHO 

For  a  ship  that  has  no  sales  resistance 

THE  NEW  KINNER  AIRSTER 

LEIGHROY  (DUSTY)  MILLER 

Distributor 
PORTER VILLE,  CALIFORNIA 


ircles  &Pill0cKLLtd 


OLDBURY  / 

BIRMINGHAM.  ' 


f      MAKERS  &  MANIPULATORS  Of 
WELDLESS  STEEL  TUBING** 

AIRSHIPS.  AEROPLANES. OLiDERSAflD 
FOB  All  ENGINEERING  PURPOSES. 


U.  S.  A.  Representatives: 
.JONAS  B.  OGLAEND,  INC.,  15  Moore  St.,  New  York. 


Mechanics  of  Flight 
Theory  of  Flight 
Construction 

Engines  &  Superchargers  "\T7   T   TVT    Z^1    O  f 

Instruments  VV     1   IN    KJ   ^  ♦ 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  WIN  YOUR  WINGS! 

You  cannot  have  them  given  you! — You  must  KNOW  and  PROVE  your  knowledge 
before  you  are  accepted  in  any  branch  of  Aviation. 

The  UNIVERSAL  METHOD  of  HOME  STUDY  is  SIMPLE,  SCIENTIFIC,  COMPLETE 
and  THOROUGH. 

Write  for  our  Brochure  and  SPECIAL  RATES  which  are  now  in  effect. 
PILOTS — We  have  a  special  course  for  pilots  who  wish  to  qualify  as  Industrial  or  Transport 
Pilots. 

UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  OF  AERONAUTICS 


DEPT.  A-2,  1861  Rodney  Drive 


I 

HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 


Dynamic  &  Static  Stability 

Power  Calculations 

Design  &  Construction 

AEROLOGY 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION 


UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  OF  AERONAUTICS 
Dept.   A-2 — 1861    Rodney  Drive 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  Special  Brochure  and  all 
information  regarding  your  Courses. 

Name   

Address   

Occupation    .  .  .  .  
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A  Complete  Aeronautical  Library 


AIR  SERVICE 

AIR  SERVICE,  A.  E.  F.    By  H.  A.  Toulmin,  Jr   $6.00. 

Work  of  the  United  States  Air  Corps  during  the  World  War. 
ARMY  POSTS  AND  TOWNS.    Compiled  by  Capt.  Chas.  J.  Sullivan. 

The  Baedeker  of  the  Army.  $2.00. 
FIGHTING    THE    FLYING    CIRCUS.    By    Capt.    "Eddie"  Ricken- 
backer  UM- 

The  thrilling  experiences  of  the  commander  of  the  "Hat-in-the-King 

Squadron. 

HIGH  ADVENTURE.   By  J.  N.  Hall   $2.00. 

A  narrative  of  air  fighting  in  France. 
THE  LAFAYETTE  FLYING  CORPS.    By  J.  N.   Hall  and  C.  B. 

Nordhoff  (in  two  volumes)  $15.M. 

NOCTURNE  MIL1TAIRE.  By  Elliott  White  Springs  $2.50. 

Eight  stories  of  the  American  aviator  in  France  and  England. 
OUR  AIR  FORCE.    By  William  Mitchell,  former  Asst.  Chief  of  the  Air 
Service,  U.  S.  A   $3.M. 

Brings  before  the  American  people  what  the  efficient  organization 

of  our  aviation  resources  means  to  this  country. 
WAR  BIRDS.    Diary  of  an  Unknown  Aviator  $2.00 

Thrilling  story  of  life  at  the  Front.  Illustrated  by  Clayton  Knight. 
WINGED  DEFENSE.    By  William  Mitchell,  former  Asst.  Chief  of  the 
Air  Service,  U.  S.  A   $2.51. 

A  startling  account  of  America's  Air  Service,  its  development,  its 

inadequacies,  and  its  opportunities. 
THE  WORLD'S  WINGS.   By  W.  Jefferson  Davis  $2-M. 

An  authoritative  account  of  the  aerial  preparedness  of  Europe,  Japan 

and  America. 


AIRSHIPS 

AEROSTATICS.    By  E.  P.  Warner   tl.JS. 

Discusses  balloons  of  all  classes  for  pilots,  treated  mathematically  for 
students. 

AIRSHIP  DESIGN.   By  Charles  P.  Burgess    $9.00. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  value  to  engineers  and  designers  dealing 

with  problems  of  stress  analysis. 
BALLOON  AND  AIRSHIP  GASES.  By  C.  deF.  Chandler  and  W.  S. 
Diehl    $4.0*. 

Describes  the  physics  of  gases  and  explains  processes  for  producing, 

testing  and  purifying  both  hydrogen  and  helium. 
FREE  AND  CAPTIVE  BALLOONS.    By  R.  H.  Upson  and  C.  deF. 
Chandler   tSM. 

Part  1— Free  Balloons.  Part  2— Captive  Balloons.  Part  Jr— Fabrics  for 

Gas  Envelopes. 

PRESSURE  AIRSHIPS.    By  Thos.  L.  Blakemore  and  W.  Watters 

Pas-on  $8-0* 

Design  and  performance  of  nonrigid  and  semirigid  airships. 

THE  RIGID  AIRSHIP.   By  E.  H.  Lewitt   $S  51. 

A  treatise  on  design  and  performance  for  designers  and  students. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  FLIGHT  AND  ITS  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION. 

By  Cant.  P.  H.  Sumner  $4.1$. 

VoL  £  Airships  and  kite  balloons.  Covering  completely  construction 
and  performance  details. 


AIRWAYS 

AIRPORTS  AND  AIRWAYS.    By  Donald  Duke  $5.00. 

Their  cost,  operation  and  maintenance. 
A  COMMERCIAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
AIRWAYS.  By  Francis  J.  Field.  Ltd  $  .SI. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  world's  airways. 
HIGHWAYS  AND  AIRWAYS.  Their  Relation  to  Commerce  and  Na- 
tional Defence.    By  W.  Jefferson  Davis   $1.01. 

A  aeries  of  addresses  on  the  subject  of  National  Defense. 
INDIAN  AIR  WAYS.  By  S.  H.  Smith  (In  two  volumes)  $2.00. 

A  chronological  record  of  flights  in  and  thru  India  and  the  routes 

followed,  showing  commercial  possibilities. 
MY  FLIGHT  TO  THE  CAPE  AND  BACK.  By  Alan  J.  Cot-ham  $1.51. 

A  personal  and  unvarnished  account  of  a  memorable  flight,  showing 

the  possibilities  of  great  commercial  air  routes  through  Africa. 
WITH  SEAPLANE  AND  SLEDGE  IN  THE  ARCTIC    By  George 
Binney   ..$*-H. 

The  official  account  of  the  1924  Oxford  Arctic  Expedition,  written  by 

the  Leader. 

COMMERCIAL  AVIATION 

CIVIL  AVIATION    $2.54. 

A  Report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Civil  Aviation  of  the  U._  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  American  Engineering  Council. 
COMMERCIAL  AIR  TRANSPORT.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Ivo  Edwards,  C.M.G.. 
Deputy  Director  of  Air  Transport,  Air  Ministry,  and  F.  Tymms, 

M.C.,  A.F.R.  Ae.  S  $2.50. 

A  concise  exposition  of  the  present  position  and  possibilities  of  com- 
mercial air  transport  in  the  British  Empire. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION.   By  T.  H.  Kennedy  $2.01. 

TRANSPORT  AVIATION.  By  Archibald  Black    $S.M. 

Covers  the  entire  field  of  aviation  Clearly  and  concisely  analyzes 
commercial  achievements  and  possibilities. 


$5.«l. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 

A  B  C  OF  AVIATION.  By  Capt.  V.  W.  Page  $1.25. 

Describes  the  basic  principles  of  aviation  and  fully  answers  many 
questions  about  aircraft,  their  construction  and  operation. 

AEROPLANE  CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE. By  J.  B.  Rathbun   $2.50. 

A  thoroughly  revised  edition  containing  full  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions of  late  planes  including  those  of  Lindbergh  and  Byrd.  In  prepa- 
ration, orders  booked  now. 

AEROPLANE  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN.    By  T.  H.  Jones  and  J.  D. 

Frier  $C.N. 

A  book  for  designers,  draughtsmen  and  students. 

AEROPLANE  STRUCTURES.    By  A.  J.  S.  Pippard  and  Capt.  L. 

Pritchard   $7.»«. 

Gives  complete  methods  of  calculation  for  modern  structure. 

AIRCRAFT  HANDBOOK.  By  Fred  H.  Colvin  $4.00 

Gives  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  plane  and  motor  design. 
How  both  planes  and  motors  are  assembled,  cared  for  and  repaired. 

AIRPLANE     DESIGN     AND     CONSTRUCTION.       By  Ottorino 

Pomilio  $$.N. 

The  application  of  aerodynamic  research  to  practical  design. 

COMPLETE  AIRMAN.    By  G.  C.  Bailey  $5.M. 

A  complete  outline  of  knowledge  the  airman  ought  to  possess.  For 
home  or  school  study. 

ELEMENTARY    PRINCIPLES    OF    AEROPLANE    DESIGN  AND 

CONSTRUCTION.    By  A.  W.  Judge   $2.25 

A  textbook  for  students,  draughtsmen  and  engineers. 

MODERN  AIRCRAFT.  By  Major  V.  W.  Page  $5.00. 

Latest  information  on  design,  construction,  operation  and  maintenance. 
In  preparation,  orders  booked  now. 

STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  AEROPLANES.  By  H.  Harper.  Tech 
Secretary  of  the  Civil  Aerial  Transport  Committee,  England,  $1.11 

ENGINEERING 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AEROFOIL  AND  AIRSCREW  THEORY.  By 

H.  Glauert  

Suitable  for  students  of  aeronautical  engineering. 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS'  HANDBOOK.  By  Lionel  S.  Marks  ItM. 

An  encyclopedia  of  mechanical  engineering  compiled  by  specialists. 
2,000  pp.  pocket  sized,  thumb  indexed. 

ENGINES 

AEROPLANE  ENGINES  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.    By  J.  B. 

Rathbun   $2.M 

Very  completely  covers  the  construction  principles  and  operation, 
AIRCRAFT  POWER  PLANTS.    By  E.  T.  Jones.  R.  insley,  F.  W. 

Caldwell  and  R.  F.  Kohr  $4.2*. 

Part  1— Aircraft  Engines.  Part  2—  Propellers.  Part  J— Water  Ballast 
Recovery. 

AIRPLANE  ENGINE.    By  L.  S.  Marks  ...  Sit 

Formulates  existing  knowledge  and  discusses  the  constructive  de 
tails  of  those  engines  whose  excellence  have  resulted  in  their  survival 

AIRPLANE  ENGINE  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  By  Ciena  D.  Anglo  $$.». 
Compilation  of  alt  available  data.   A  most  valuable  reference. 

AUTOMOBILE  AND  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES.  By  A.  W.  Judge  $I.M. 
A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  High  Speed  Internal  Combustion 
Engines. 

AVIATION  CHART.  By  Lt.  V.  W.  Page  30c. 

Outlining  all  parts  of  a  typical  airplane  power  plant,  shewing  the 

points  where  trouble  is  apt  to  occur  and  suggesting  remedies. 
AVIATION  ENGINES.  By  Lt.  V.  W.  Page    $1.25. 

A  practical  work  containing  valuable  instructions  for  aviation  stu 

dents,  mechanicians  and  squadron  engineering  officers. 
ENGINE  DYNAMICS  AND  CRANKSHAFT  DESIGN.    By  Glenn  D 
Angle   $4.1* 

A  complete  and  practical  volume  for  the  designer  and  student. 
THE  TESTING  OF  HIGH  SPEED  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  EN- 
GINES.   By  A.  W.  Judge  $7.5* 

For  engineers.  Sections  devoted  to  aircraft  engine  teste  very  coneise 

and  practical. 

GENERAL 

AIRCRAFT  IN  COMMERCE  AND  WAR.  By  J.  M.  Spaight  11.U 

Air  power  in  relation  to  sea  power  and  its  effect  on  national  defence 

and  commerce. 

AIRCRAFT   INSTRUMENTS.     By   H.   N.   Eaton   and   other  special- 
ists  .t  $5.0* 

Complete  explanations  of  the  theory  and  practical  use  of  over  171 

types. 

AIRMEN  AND  AIRCRAFT.    By  H.  H.  Arnold  SS.M. 

An  introduction  to  aeronautics  covering  instruction  courses,  types  of 

planes  and  exploits  of  famous  aviators. 
AVIATION  MEDICINE.  By  Louis  H.  Bauer,  M.D  

By  authority  of  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S.A.  The  first  book  on  a 

new  medical  specialty. 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  AEROPLANE.  By  Capt.  J.  Laurence  Pritchard. 

$2.75. 

A  comprehensive  account  of  early  and  recent  development ,  famous 
flights,  races  and  records,  world  airways,  types  and  construction, 

DICTIONARY  OF  AVIATION.  By  R.  M.  Pierce  $3.90. 

A  word  book  for  persons  interested  in  aviation. 
ELEMENTARY  AERONAUTICAL  SCIENCE.  By  J.  B.  Hart  and  W. 
Laidler   :v-  $2.50. 

Chapters  on  construction,  instruments,  aero  engines,  stability,  con- 
trol, etc. 

MARVELS  OF  MODERN  MECHANICS.    By  Harold  T.  Wilkin*  $S.0# 

The  mastery  of  land,  sea  and  air. 
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HISTORICAL 

AROUND  THE  WORLD   IN   TWENTY-EIGHT   DAYS.   By  Linton 
Wells   $3.50. 

The  record  breaking  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  via  boat,  train, 

motor  car  and  airplane. 
AVIATION   IN   PEACE   AND   WAR.     By   Maj.   Gen.   Sir    F.  H. 
Sykes  $3.20. 

A  history  of  aviation  from  the  earliest   days  and  possibilities  of 

civil  aviation  in  peace  and  war. 
BY  AIRPLANE  TOWARDS  THE  NORTH  POLE.  By  Walter  Mittel- 
holzer  and  Others    ..$4.00. 

History  of  the  expeditions  to  Spitsbergen  in  1923  as  planned  in  con- 
junction with  Amundsen's  proposed  polar  flight. 
CONQUERING  THE  AIR.    By  Archibald  Williams  $2.60. 

The  development  of  aircraft  is  traced  from  the  first  gas  balloon  up 

to  the  present  time. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR.  By  C.  L.  M.  Brown  ...  $1.00. 

An  historical  survey  emphasizing  the  significant  facts  in  the  gradual 

evolution  of  flying  machines. 
FIRST  CROSSING  OF  THE  POLAR  SEA.  By  Roald  Amundsen  and 
Lincoln  Ellsworth   ;  _   $5.00. 

A  thrilling  story  of  the  conquering  of  the  Arctic  by  air. 
THE  FIRST  WORLD  FLIGHT   $5.00. 

As  related  to  "Lowell  Thomas  by  the  flyers  themselves.    The  greatest 

adventure  story  of  our  time. 
GERMAN  AIR  RAIDS   ON   GREAT   BRITAIN   1914-1918.   By  Capt. 
Joseph  Morris  •  $4.65. 

An  authentic  record  written  in  a  vivid  easy  style. 
HEROES  OF  THE  AIR.    By  Chelsea  Fraser   $2.00. 

Thrilling  accounts  of  history -making  flights. 
LAND,  SEA  AND  AIR.  By  Admiral  Mark  Kerr,  R.  N   $7.50. 

Reminiscences  and  memoirs  of  the  author's  varied  career. 

LINDBERGH 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH:  HIS  LIFE.    By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris 
De  H.  Tracy  $2.00. 

Why  he  seems  to  typify  so  admirably  the  best  in  American  manhood. 
LINDBERGH,  THE  LONE  EAGLE.  By  George  Buchanan  Fife    .    $  .75 

His  life  and  achievements  with  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  navigation 
of  "The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis." 

"WE."  By  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  t  ....$2.50. 

The  famous  flyer's  own  story  of  his  life  and  his  Transatlantic  flight, 
together  with  his  views  of  the  future  of  aviation. 

MATERIALS 

AIRCRAFT  AND  AUTOMOBILE  MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 
VOL.  L  (Ferrous).    By  A.  W.  Judge   $7.5». 

A  treatise  for  aircraft,  automobile  and  mechanical  engineers. 
AIRCRAFT  STEELS  AND  MATERIALS  ft.M. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Sheffield  in  1930 

by  lecturers  of  note. 
THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  PLYWOOD  AND  GLUE.  By 
B.    C.    Boulton     $3.25. 

Covers  the  whole  field.    Many  war  developments  in  glues  have  been 

recorded. 

METALLURGY  OF  ALUMINIUM  AND  ALUMINIUM  ALLOYS.  By 

Robert    J.    Anderson     $16.0*. 

A  modern  and  practical  treatise. 
NON-FERROUS  AND  ORGANIC  MATERIALS,  VOL.  2.    By  A.  W. 

Judge  $7.M. 

Aluminum,  copper,  bearing  metals,  structure  and  properties  of  tim 
ber,  aero  fabrics,  ropes  and  varnishes. 

METEOROLOGY 

AERONAUTICAL  METEOROLOGY.  By  W.  R.  Gregg  $2.5. 

A  concise  handbook  giving  facts  and  most  recent  developments. 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SKY.    By  M.  Luckiesh..   $3.50 

A  resume  of  personal  experience  describing  the  variety  of  interest 

which  air  travel  affords. 
A  CLOUD  ATLAS.    By  Alexander  McAdie   $1.5*. 

A  discussion  on  problems  in  cloud  formations,  meteorology,  etc 
CLOUD  STUDIES.   By  A.  W.  Clayden,  N.  A  $6.01. 

This  book  is  a  key  to  the  scientific  understanding  of  the  clouds,  the 

causes  of  their  formation  and  what  they  portend. 
MAN  AND  WEATHER.  By  Alexander  McAdie  $2.0*. 

A  non- technical  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  atmosphere  and 

the  conditions  which  cause  changes  in  the  weather. 
THE  FORCE  OF  THE  WIND.    By  Herbert  Chatley  $1.5.. 

Especially  valuable  to  the  aviator  as  showing  the  action  of  the  wind 

and  ha  force. 

MILITARY 

AIR  POWER  AND  WAR  RIGHTS.    By  J.  M.  Spaight  tt.M 

Classifying  and  illustrating  the  customs  of  air  warfare. 
AIR  WARFARE.  By  William  C.  Sherman   ...«J5. 

A  thorough  analysis  for  the  use  of  air  officers  and  laymen,  giving  the 

latest  methods  used. 
STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS  OF  AIR  FIGHTING.    By  Major  Oliver 
Stewart,  M.  C,  A.  F.  C   $2.25. 

Intricate  manoeuvres  analyzed  in  detail. 


MODELS 

MODEL  AEROPLANING.  By  V.  E.  Johnson  $2.00. 

Its  general  practice  and  principles. 
BOY'S  BOOK  OF  MODEL  AEROPLANES.  By  Francis  A.  CoHins. 

$2.00. 

A  revised  edition  containing  the  best  of  the  material  in  two  previews 
books  and  considerable  new  matter. 

NAVIGATION 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION.  By  J.  E.  Dumbleton   $4.00. 

Its  principles  and  practice. 

AIR  NAVIGATION  NOTES  AND  EXAMPLES.  By  Instructor  Capt. 
S.  F.  Card,  Head  of  Navigation  Dept.  at  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege.   Greenwich   $3.76. 

PRIMER  OF  AIR  NAVIGATION.  By  H.  E.  Wimperis,  author  of  "The 
Internal  Combustion  Engine."    $2.51. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AERIAL  HAZE  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM 
THE  AIR  $2.50. 

A  study  made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Research  Laboratory,  in 
collaboration  with  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Military  Aeronautics. 
AIRPLANE  PHOTOGRAPHY.    By  H.  E.  Ives   $4.00. 

A  scientific  survey  of  the  development  during  the  war  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  peace-time  possibilities. 

POEMS 

THE  POETRY  OF  FLIGHT.    Edited  by  S.  W.  Murray  $2.01. 

An  anthology  to  the  memory  of  all  who  have  given  their  lives  for 

aeronautical  progress. 
SONGS  OF  THE  AIR.    By  Louis  L.  de  Jean  $1.25. 

A  hook  nf  air  Doems 
WINGED  SHIPS.  By  E.  D.  Booth   $1.25. 

Poems  of  the  Air. 

PRACTICAL  FLYING 

AEROBATICS.  By  H.  Barber    ....$3.00 

An  explanation  in  simple  form  for  the  benefit  of  students,  of  the 
general  rules  governing  elementary  and  advanced  flying. 

THE  AEROPLANE  SPEAKS.  By  H.  Barber  $3.00. 

Contains  chapters  on  flight,  stability,  control,  rigging,  propellers,  etc. 
Also  a  glossary  of  aeronautical  terms. 

THE  AIRPLANE.  By  Frederick  Bedell  $3.M 

A  practical  discussion  of  the  principles  of  airplane  flight  for  the 
flyer,  designer  and  student. 

REGULATIONS 

AERONAUTICAL  RULE  BOOK   SMI 

Organization  of  aeronautic  contests  and  contest  rules. 
AERONAUTIC  SAFETY  CODE  $1.6t. 

Tentative  American  Standard.    Sponsored  hy  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Inc. 
LAW  OF  THE  AIR.  By  Carl  Zollmann  $S.M. 

A  summary  of  all  cases  in  the  court  reports,  commission  reports  and 

opinions  of  U.  S.  Attorneys  General,  Air  Commerce  Regulations,  etc 
PUTTING  LAWS  OVER  WINGS.  By  W.  Jefferson  Davis  $L5» 

Discussion  of  a  very  important  factor  in  the  development  of  national 

defense  and  commercial  aviation. 

TECHNICAL  THEORETICAL  TREATISES 

AERODYNAMICS.  By  E.  P.  Warner  $?.«!. 

A  complete  _  coverage  of  the  fundamentals  and  their  application  m 
airplane  design. 

AERONAUTICS.  By  E.  B.  Wilson  $*.$*. 

A  class  text  containing  chapters  on  mechanical  preliminaries,  rigid 

mechanics,  fluid  mechanics. 
APPLIED  AERODYNAMICS.    By  L.  Bairstow  $10.5*. 

A  description  of  the  various  classes  of  aircraft,  both  heavier  and 

lighter  than  air,  and  the  elementary  principles  of  steady  flight. 
BIRDFLIGHT  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  AVIATION.  By  Otto  LfKenthal. 

$3.40. 

Describing  the  fundamental  principles  of  flight. 

DYNAMICS  OF  THE  AIRPLANE.    By  K.  P.  Williams   $2.5*. 

For  students  of  mathematics  and  physics  who  are  attracted  by  avi- 
ation. 

ELEMENTARY  AERONAUTICS.  By  A.  P.  Thurston,  D.  Sc 

The  science  and  practice  of  aerial  machines. 
MEASUREMENT  OF  FLUID  VELOCITY  AND  PRESSURE. 
R.  Pannell,  National  Physical  Laboratory  


$2.50. 


By  J 

$4.00. 


YEAR  BOOKS 


AIRCRAFT  YEAR  BOOK  1927.     By  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   $5.26. 

Events  and   records   of  1926  fully  recorded. 
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Aero  Year  Book 

"The  Blue  Book  of  American  Aviation " 

For  1928 


The  first  edition  of  the  Aero  Year  Book,  "The 
Blue  Book  of  American  Aviation,"  for  1928  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation. 

For  the  first  time,  an  extensive  and  accurate 
directory  of  aeronautical  America  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  simple  and  logical  order  for  the  man  who 
wants  facts — at  once! 

Instead  of  several  books  each  containing  only 
part  of  the  data  you  need,  the  Aero  Year  Book  will 
be  a  single  complete  volume  for  ready  reference. 

American  aircraft  products,  services,  operations 
and  the  individuals  connected  with  all  organiza- 
tions; airports,  Government  aviation,  aeronautical 
organizations  and  societies  are  some  of  the  subjects 
covered. 

Wait  for  it! 

Published  By 

Aeronautical  Digest  Publishing 
Corporation 

2  20  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FLYING 


$5  per  insertion.   Payable  in  Advance 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


Specialists  in  Seaplane  Flying 

NEW  HAVEN  AIR  TERMINAL,  INC., 

P.O.  Box  919  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Send  for  particulars  of  our  Seaplane  Flying  School.  We  have  the 
best  facilities,  newest  equipment  and  competent  instructors. 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF  HESS  AIRPLANES 


MASSACHUSETTS    AIRWAYS  CORPORATION 

NEW  ENGLAND  DISTRIBUTORS 
ALEXANDER  EAGLEROCK  AIRPLANES 

First  class  Flying  School  under  competent  instruction. 
Dealers  and  students  wanted  in  every  city  in  New  England. 

Office:    1597  Main  Street,  Suite  303,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Flying  Field:  Agawam  Center,  Mass. 


MULLANE-KENSLEA  AVIATION  SCHOOL 

Complete  course  in  aeronautics 
Resident  and  correspondence  courses 
Prospectus  sent;  mention  course 
26  Cambria  St.       Dept.  AD.       BOSTON,  MASS. 


C_3  CJi 


THE  MONTHLY  INTERNATIONAL  ILLUSTRATED  REVIEW 

Official   publication  of  the   pilots  of  Italy. 
The   richest  and   largest   aeronautical   publication.     Every   one   Interested   In  aero- 
nautics should  read  our  review. 
Yearly    subscription.    60    Lires      Address  your  subscription  to: 
AERONAUTICA.  VIA  GESU    N.6.  MILANO.    IT  A  LI  E 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 


SENT  POST- 
PAID ON  RE- 
CEIPT OF  SI. 00 
MONEY  ORDER 


ACTUAL  SIZE 


THOUSANDS 
OF  AVIATORS 
WEAR  THEM 


WEAR  SILVER  WINGS 

A   DISTINCTIVE   EMBLEM   ON   YOUR   COAT  LAPEL 
AVIATOR'S  CLUB  BOX  M.  MINEOLA,  N.  Y. 


Mondell  Engineering  Institute 

1440  Broadway  New  York  City 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  teaches  privately  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Geometry  Trigonometry  Calculus,  Physics,  Me- 
chanics; Draughting,  Airplane,  Architectural  Mechanical 
Structural  Surveying,  Prepares  Army,  Navy,  Aviation 
examinations. 


CURTISS  FLYING  SERVICE,  INC. 

CLINTON  ROAD,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

In  1926,  this  company  flew  more  than  175,000  miles,  carried  3800 
passengers,  and  taught  95  students  to  fly — all  without  accident  co- 
in jury  to  anyone. 

Equipment  and  personnel  already  licensed  under  new  Department  of 
Commerce  regulations. 

Write  for  our  flying  school  booklet 


PITCAIRN      AVIATION  INC. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Pitcairn  Field,  4-way  flying  field,  at  Hallowell, 
Pa.,  the  largest  in  the  East,  in  the  midst  of  ideal  flying  country. 
All-year-round  school.  Reasonable  board  and  lodging  near  field. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA.  4-way  flying  field  at  Spartanburg  Airport, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Excellent  flying  country.  All-year-round  school. 
NORTH  CAROLINA.  4-way  flying  field  at  Tri-City  Airport,  Friend- 
ship, N.  C.    Ideal  flying  country.    All-year-round  school. 

10-HOUR  FLYING  COURSE 


Includes  expert  Instruction  in  all  phases  nection 
of  flying;  also  instruction  in  history  of  permits 
aviation,  nomenrlature,  principles  of  facture 
flight,  plane  and  motor  construction,  engaged 
meteorology,  air  navigation,  and  air  law.  aviation 
Repair,  maintenance,  and  overhaul  work  contact 
may  be  observed  on  field,  while  con-  Pitcairr 
Write  for  Illustrated 
183  0  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 


with  Pitcairn  Aircraft  Factory 
observation  of  complete  manu- 
of  plnnes.  Active  flying  field, 
in  every  form  of  commercial 
provides  varied  experience  and 
with  all  phases  of  the  business. 

aircraft  used  for  instruction. 
Booklet 

PHILADELPHIA 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 


Ludington  Philadelphia  Flying  Service 

Incorporated 
OPERATORS    PHILADELPHIA  AIRPORT 

PASCHAL  P.  O.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
FAIR  CHILD  —  Agents  —  WACO  31 

Modern  flying   instruction   course.     Aerial   taxi  service 
Field  completely  equipped  for  day  and  night  flying. 
Machine  and  woodworking  shops,  supplies  and  modern  hangars. 
CITY  OFFICE,  ATLANTIC  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


AIR  NAVIGATION 

Courses  in  Air  and  Sea  Navigation  at  U.  N.  A. 

(Uttmark  Nautical  Academy) 
The  leading  Nautical  School  in  The  United  States. 
CAPT.  F.  E.  UTTMARK,  President 
15  MOORE  ST.  Near  South  Ferry       NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  TO  FLY 

BY  FLYING 

Instructions  in  Practical  Flying,  Theory,  Re- 
pair, Rigging,  and  Automotive  Engineering  in  four 
distinct  languages,  given  by  famous  World-War  in- 
structors and  engineers.  In  the  greatest  city  of  the 
U.  S.    Fifteen  minutes  from  Broadway 

Aviation-Automotive  Engineering  School 

32-10  Grand  Avenue  (At  Subway)  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Phone,   Ravonswood  6060 


FLYING  SCHOOLS 
AIRPORTS,  PLANE  DEALERS 

Write  for  special  money-making  proposition  on  Meyro- 
witz  Luxor  Goggles.  You  might  as  well  make  the  profit. 
Young  fliers  sooner  or  later  will  insist  on  genuine  Luxor 
Goggles.  Seasoned  aviators  use  nothing  else.  Prices  from 
$6.75  up. 

Established  187S 

Dept.  X     5  20  Fifth  Avenue     New  York 


FOR  SALE— SHIPS  READY  TO  FLY  IN  PERFECT  CONDITION 


flown  hinds  off,  motor 
lirport.     Complete  OX 


OX  Jenny  double  aileron,  newly  recovered  fuselage,  h; 
turns   14!0.     A-l   Shape   all   around,   $875.   flyaway  ou 

Jenny  less  panels,  only  $47!.  One  AIR  KING  from  our  carload  lot— New- 
special  price  immediate  delivery  at  our  airport  in  Buffalo.  Stock  of  Hisso, 
OX!,  OXX6  motor  parts.     Rads,  wheels,  tires,   wires,  shafts,  upper  and  lower 


Becker  Flying  Service,  Inc. 


250  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OVER  8,500  readers  of  AERO  DIGEST 
live  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Many  of  them  want  flying  instruction. 
Your  school  should  be  represented  here. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


LLOYD  O.  YOST 

Complete  Flying  Instruction  Course 
including  one  solo  flight, 


WACO 

CONYNGHAM,  PA. 


-  $300  -  ■ 

AIRPLANES 

PINEHURST,  N.  C.  (Winter) 
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FLYING  SCHOOL 


3    $5  per  insertion.   Payable  in  Advance 


EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


EAGLE  AIRPORT  SCHOOL  of  AVIATION 

Hinckley,  Illinois 


Herman  J.  Neubauer,  M.D. 
Executor 


M  miles  West 
•f  Chica go 

Learn  to  fly  at  our  uu-lo-datc  school  of  aviation.  Tuition  $^UU  or  $15  by  ths 
hour,  payable  in  advance.  Expert  instructors,  excellent  accommodation.  New 
ships  for  training.  Distributors  of  the  Air  King.  The  Kino  of  the  Air,  ta  100 
FOB,  Lemax.  Illinois.     New  and  used  ships  for  sale. 


INDIANA 


We  operate  a  modern  air  port,  and  all-year-round  flying  school.  Board  and  room 
near  flekl  at  $8.00  per  week.  Licensed  flying  equipment.  No  liability  bond  re- 
quired. We  teach  you  the  complete  courso  including  meteorology,  air  navigation 
and  air  law.  Our  ten-hour  flying  course  is  in  charge  of  licensed  instructors.  We 
can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  students  with  employment  in  our  shops  while 
learning  To  those  who  wish  to  work,  we  teach  the  complete  flying  course  for 
J100.   to  »thers.  $200.     Write  for  literature.     LIEUT.   W.   W.    MEYERS,  PRES. 

CALUMET  AIR  TRANSPORT  COMPANY,  INC. 
1106  BROADWAY  Telephone  1118  GARY,  INDIANA 


MIDWEST  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION 

MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 

One  of  the  oldest  schools  in  Illinois. 
Complete  flying  course  on  new  WACO  planes. 
Write  for  booklet 
WACO  DISTRIBUTORS  for  ILLINOIS  AND  IOWA 


EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


CHICAGO  AERONAUTICAL  SERVICE 


INCOSPOKATED 


FLY  and  TRAIN 
in  a  WACO  PLANE 

We  teach  you  to  FLY  by  FLYING.  Thirty  aetual 
flying  lessons  in  the  air  is  only  part  of  our  eourse. 
Theory,  Shop  Training,  Flying  are  the  necessary  steps 
to  be  a  HIGH  PAID  PILOT— we  teach  all  three.  608 
S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Send  this  cou- 
pon and  your  name  and  address  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 


Yackey's  Checkerboard  Flying  Field 

Operated  by  the  Yackey  Aircraft  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  flying  Bchools  In  the 
U.  S.  The  Yackey  Aircraft  Company  la  conducted  by  men  who  have  made 
a  success  In  all  branches  of  flying  before  the  war — in  the  war  and  after  the 
war — U.  S.  Army,  U.  S.  Air  Mail  and  civilian.  You  can  only  learn  from  one 
who  knows.     You  only  know  from  experience.     We  have  proven  our  ability. 


YACKEY  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 


May  wood,  Illinois 


WANT  TO  BE  A  PILOT? 

Read  "Beginner's  Luck",  a  home  study  course  of  instruction  written  by 
Lt.  H.  W.  Johnston,  instructor  with  three  armies  and  the  Air  Mail.  Fully 
covers  the  basic  principles  of  elementary  flying,  boiled  down  so  that  anyone 
can  understand  it.  Other  chapters  cover  interesting  air  experiences,  oppor- 
tunities, nomenclature,  cost  and  length  of  time  required  for  training,  etc. 

Address  City  Building,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Send  only  $1.00  for  copy. 


LEARN  TO  FLY  NOW 

OVERCASHIER  AVIATION  SCHOOL 

8  Arcadia  Bldg.,  3513  Woodward  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Pleas*  forward  information  on  Practical  Commercial  Aviation  Course 

Marked  X  . .  , ..  Motor  Expert   Construction        ..  Flying  

ESTABLISHED  t  YEARS 


!N  OHIO  n-.s 

THE  WILLARD  PARKER  AIRCRAFT  CORP. 

a  real  flying  school  catalog  on  request 

2400  EUCLID  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO  FLYING  CLUB 

INCORPORATED   1925   NOT  FOR  PROFIT 
LEARN  TO  BE  A  U.  S.  LICENSED  PILOT  BY 
"CLUB  METHOD" 

Take  ie&sons  at  your  convenience,  pay  as  you  take  them,  at  the  lowest 
r««  in  the  U.  S.  A.  G£J   0[/R   PLAN  FIRST 

J3  0  SO.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DECATUR  FLYING  CLUB 

Branch  of 

DECATUR  AIRWAYS  INC. 

It  will  pay  you  to  inquire  about  our  "Club  Plan"  by  which  a  thorough  course 
la  given  to  qualify  you  for  U.  8.  License.  Pay  for  lesaons  as  taken.  Come 
to  beautiful  Decatur  where  board  and  room  is  inexpensive,    Write  for  literature. 


313  W.  MAIN  STREET 


DECATUR,  ILL. 


CHICAGO  FLYING  SERVICE 

Monoplanes  or  biplanes  by  hour  or  complete  course. 
Primary  and  advanced  training  in  new  planes  at  million 
dollar  airport.    Write  for  details. 


538  South  Dearborn  St. 


Chicago,  111. 


Learn  Flying  Right 

America's    Largest    Strictly  Commercial  Organization 

High  Class 

Individual  Instruction  without  Restrictions 
Write  for  further  particulars 

JOHNSON'S  FLYING  SERVICE,  INC. 
DAYTON— OHIO 


THE  EMBRY- RIDDLE  CO. 

Complete  Flying  Courses 

Graduates  Can  Fly 

WACO  DISTRIBUTORS 

LUNKEN  AIRPORT  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


DAVIS  &  FELIX  AIRWAYS 

at  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

FLYING  SCHOOL 
AIRPLANE  TAXI 

STUDENTS  THOROUGHLY  TRAINED  AT  NOMINAL  COST 

WRITE   FOR   FULL  INFORMATION. 


Don't  buy  any 
ship  until  you 
have  flown  this 
popular  three  place  OX5  job. 
The  low  price  of  $2100  is 
not  the  only  thing  that  has 
made  "Air-Kings"  so  popular 
— "Air  Kings"  are  built  right 
and  fly  right.  These  are  the 
greatest  ships  in  the  world  for 
commercial  and  sport  use — 
write  us  for  literature  and  de- 
livery dates. 


Learn     io    fly — 
"jO  (Five  dollars  per 

hour — in  y  •  u  r 
own  Air-King.)  This  school 
points  with  pride  to  seven 
years  of  safe  successful  stu- 
dent training  and  guarantees 
to  every  student  pilot  instruc- 
tion under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  Alexander  Var- 
ney.  Opportunity  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  students  to 
earn  all  or  part  tuition. 


VARNEY  AIRCRAFT  CO.,  Field  8,  Peoria,  111. 


EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


MID-SOUTH  AIRWAYS 


Distributors  for 
WACO  Airplanes 


Complete 
Aerial  Service 


CAPT.   V.   C.   OMLIE,  Ccner.il  Mg 
83  South  Third  Street,  Armstrong  Field 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


MID-SOVTH'S  LARGEST  FLYING  SCHOOL 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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FLYING  SCHOOL 


$5  per  insertion.   Payable  in  Advance 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


PACIFIC  STATES 


LEARN  TO  FLY  AT  A  RELIABLE  SCHOOL — 

Complete  ground  School -Engineering  Department  under  Walter  H. 
Barling,  internationally  known  designer  and  builder  of  the  Barling 
Bomber.  Complete  flying  instruction.  Write  for  largest  and  most 
complete  aviation  school  catalog  ever  issued  and  special  offer. 

"We  will  be  here  tomorrow" 

MARSHALL  FLYING  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

250  NORTH  STREET  MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 


LEARN  TO  FLY  at  the  LEXINGTON  SCHOOL  of  AVIATION 

LEXINGTON,  NEBRASKA 

Complete  flying  course,  $175  or  $20  per  hour;  no  charge  for  ground 
school  Taxi  service  20c.  per  mile  anywhere,  any  time.  We  fly  new 
planes  only. 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  SWALLOW  AIRPLANES 
G.  R.  Morton,  President 


Actual  Size 


SEND 
ONE  DOLLAR 


We  will  send  you  by  return  mail  a  beautiful  pair  of  sterling  silver 
wings  mounted  on  bar  pin  with  safety  catch,  also  identification  card 
issued  by  National  Flyers  Ass'n.  These  pins  are  being  worn  by 
thousands  of  aviators,  aviation  mechanics  and  boosters. 

WALLACE  AERO  CO..  Bettendorf,  Iowa 


"THE  SCHOOL  OF  SUPERIOR  TRAINING" 

KANSAS  CITY  FLYING  SCHOOL 

— New  1927  Ships— Master  Instructors — 

10-hour  Coarse  complete  $150    15-hour  Course  complete  $200 

Both  eourses  include  Solo — Cross  Country — Spins  and  emergency  landings. 

Advanced    course    in    Stunt    Work  $250 

We  qualify  you  for   Government  License 
Our  Graduates  CAN   FLY.    No  classes:  all   INDIVIDUAL  instruction.    Write  for 
FREE  outline  of  the  courses. 


206  Admiral  Blvd. 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Complete  Flying  Course,  15  Hours,  $200. 

In  addition,  we  are  offering  a  50-hour  solo  course  qualifying  for 
Limited  Commercial  Pilots  License.  Also,  200  hour  solo  course  in- 
cluding cross  country,  map  reading  and  advanced  aerobatics,  qualifying 
for  Transport  Pilot  License.  All  instruction  on  modern  aircraft.  We 
operate  Richards  Field. 

BENNETT  EAGLEROCK  SALES  COMPANY 

223  West  12th  Street  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


COMPLETE  FLYING  COURSE 

We  guarantee  to  teach  the  student  to  fly  safely  and  steadily  regardless  of 
the  number  or  hours  that  it  takes,  but  giving  a  minimum  of  IS  hours. 
The  course  includes  practical  instruction  in  flying,  theoretical  principles  of 
flying,  and  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  airplane  and  motor.  All  instruction 
on   modern   aircraft   and    by  licensed   Transport   Pilots   of   long  experience. 

VON  HOFFMANN  AIRCRAFT  SCHOOL 
ST.  LOUIS  FLYING  FIELD  ANGLUM,  MO. 


Flying  Courses  $150  and  $250 

Ships  and  Pilots  Under  Government  Inspection 
No  bond  required  for  breakage  or  solo  flight. 

SAN  ANTONIO  AVIATION  &  MOTOR  SCHOOL 

210  College  St.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Seven  years  of  safe  and  conservative  flying.  


DICK  HAIR 


INDIVIDUAL  FLYING  INSTRUCTION 
ENROLL  NOW! 
—  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  — 
Dealer  for  Eaglerock  Airplanes  in  Southern  Texas 
P.  O.  Box  420,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


PACIFIC  STATES 


Learn  to  fly  with 

Bill  Kingsley 

$18.00  per  hour 
Full  course  of  12  hours  for  $200.00 
Good  Equipment  and  ideal  flying  conditions 
San  Diego  Airport     O.  B.  Star  Route       San  Diego,  Calif. 


AVIATION 
NO  PILOTS 


BOOMING  : 
AVAILABLE 


NOW  is  the  time  to  learn  and  earn  — 
Opportunity  is  HERE  —  Get  started 
SPECIAL  FLYING  RATES  for  summer  season 

SHORT'S  SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION 

137th  AND  WESTERN  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES 

Mail  Address  —  Box  Cor.  Freeman  and  Western 


SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION 

LEARN  TO  FLY  AT  OAKLAND'S  NEW  AIRPORT 
ROYLE    ROSE    AIR    LINES   are    now   accepting   students   who  wish    to  take 

a  complete  and  thorough  course  in  practical  flying  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Licensed  Army  Instructors.  Our  course  enables  you  to  apply  for 
your  U.   S.   License  when  finished. 

ROYLE  ROSE  AIR  LINES 

Head  Offices:  Flying  Field: 

324  -  ISth  St.,  Oakland,  Calif.  Oakland  Airport,  Bay  Farm  Island 

 (Phone  Glencourt  8904)  *  


HARRIS- RANKIN  FLYING  SERVICE  INC. 

Oldest  and  best  equipped  flying  school  in  Northwest 

NORTHWEST  WACO  DISTRIBUTORS 

AVIATION  SUPPLIES 
P.  O.  Box  4268  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


CALIFORNIA         Successor  to  W.  T.  Varney. 

"Speed"  JOHNSON'S  FLYING  SCHOOL 

Established  since  1914 
SAN  MATEO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


/AIRPLANES x 

UAMJMCTURfD  IV  AttlMJCE  AIRCRAFT  CO.  TWtCIII© 

COME  TO  CALIFORNIA  AND  LEARN  TO  FLY 
Only  new  WACOS  used 
AMERICAN  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
Third  Floor,  Merritt  Building  Los  Angeles,  California 


LEARN    TO  FLY 

COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  AERONAUTICS 

Good  equipment  Experienced  instructors 

MILLER  JFLYING  SERVICE 

8124  SO.  WESTERN  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


AVIATION'S  best,  cheapest,  HOME  STUDY  COURSE,  $10. 
Thorough,  complete,  including  MOTORS,  RIGGING,  FUSELAGE, 
WINGS,  DESIGN,  ASSEMBLY,  MANUFACTURE,  FLYING, 
FLIGHT  PRINCIPLES,  DRAWINGS,  AND  FIFTY  OTHER  SUB- 
JECTS. DIPLOMA  GIVEN.  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE. 
$12  on  time;  $2  down.     ENROLL  NOW  or  write: 

ROMBY  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICAL  SERVICE 

Dept.  3,  Box  43  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


THERE  are  new  airports  growing  in  this 
territory.  Every  one  is  a  training 
ground  for  future  flyers  —  let  them  know 
where  you  are. 


CANADA 


LEARN  TO  FLY 


Write  for  c 

JACK  V.  ELLIOT  AIR  SERVICE 


t  Canada's  largest  and  most 
odern  Commercial  Aviation  School. 
italogue. 

HAMILTON,  ONT.,  CAN- 
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UYERS'  DHRECTORY 


$5  per  insertion.    Payable  in  Advance 


BARGAINS 

New  Safety  Belts   **•» 

New  OX6  Piston  Rings  (Burd  Type)  $  .14 

New  Curtiss  K-6  motor  $150* 

New  Curtiss  C-6A  motor  ..$23M 

We  have  many  other  bargains  in  airplanes,  motors,  and  parts. 
Before  buying  get  our  quotations 

IRELAND  AIRCRAFT,  Inc., 

CURTISS  FIELD  GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


WIND  BREAKER  JACKETS 

Ton  duck,  corduroy  collar,  knit  bottom,  $2.50.  Eight  oz.  duck  corduroy  collar 
knit  bottom,  $3.50.  Moleskin  color  Bedford  cord  unlined  knit  bottom,  $4.95. 
Moleskin  breeches  to  match,  army  style.  $4.50.  Black  horse  hide  with  plaid 
lining,  plaid  knit  bottom  five  button,  $15,  Brown  leather,  suede,  plaid  knit 
bottom  sateen  lining,  $14.    Leather  helmets,  leather  lined,  splendidly  fitting,  $6, 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS  INC. 

210  COLLEGE  STREET  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AEROPLANE 

Send  for  Our  Catalogue 

LARGEST  AIRPLANE  SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  THE  WEST 
A  complete  line  of  parts  and  accessories  for  aircraft  at  lowest  prices. 
A  money-bark  guarantee  on  everything  sold. 

WRITE    OH    WIRE    US    YOT'R  REQT'IREMENTS 

CRAWFORD  AIRPLANE  COMPANY 

"Masters  of  the  Air." 
350  WASHINGTON  BLVD.  VENICE,  CALIFORNIA 


Amateur  SPORTPLANE  Builders 


you  have  been  waiting  (or  this  booklet  on  Balanc 
and  Design  of  a  Light  plane. 

Charts,  Materials  used,  Illustrations  and  Nor 
Sportplane  is  included.         SenJ  me  JoUar  ,0 


Stability,  Controllability 
^nclature    of    the  modern 


1247  LOMA  VISTA  DRIVE 


DONALD  L.  J.  SMITH 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 


PARAGON  PROPELLERS 

Better  Than  Ever 

PARAGON  ENGINEERS,  INC. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SPECIALS 


New  Hall  Scott  cylinders  each,  $4.  Large  type  altimeters,  $:!.  Lower  T.  M. 
wings  each,  $10.  Map  cases,  $1.25.  Upper  right  Canuck  wings,  $37.50.  New 
28  x  4  straight  side  wheels,  $7.  Passenger  goggles.  50c.  ,TN  fu9elage,  $65. 
Set  of  JN  fuselage  fittings,  $37.50.  Herringbone  tape  %"  wide,  2c;  rein- 
forcing tape  y^tt  four  yards,  lc.  5/16"  bolts,  eye  bolts  and  nuts.  M.B.3 
radiators,  $10.  Plywood,  streamline  wire.  OX5  intake  manifold,  $3.50.  Hand 
air  pressure  pump,  $1.50.    Unused  750  x  125  caning,  $5.     Used  26  x  4,  $2.50. 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS  INC. 
210  COLLEGE  STREET  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


LARGE  STOCK  all  models  Hisso  and  OX5  motors 
and  spare  parts — Standard  Jl  planes,  wings,  and 
spare  parts — Instruments,  propellers,  dope,  shock  cord, 
wheels,  tires  and  any  accessory  for  the  airplane. 
Our  material  is  high  grade  and  priced  attractively. 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
J.  L.  Schroeder  &  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  380,  Houston,  Texas 


NEW  LIBERTY  MOTORS 

With  all  the  latest  improvements. 

Can  supply  from  stock 
any  new  "Liberty"  parts  desired. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices. 
JOHNSON  MOTOR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


S«  WEST  57TH  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


PAUL  G.  ZIMMERMANN 

Designer  and  Constructor 
of 


Metal  Aircraft 


P.  O.  Box  91, 
Mystic,  Conn. 


Telephone: 
Mystic  514 


Rate  of  Climb  Indicator 

PIONEER.  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY  BROOKLYN  NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON  PARIS  San  Francisco 

*41  STAR  BUILDING         B7  BOULEVARD  SAINT  MICHEL        15  SPEAR  STREET 


MAIN  OFFICE 
1041    Castleton  Avenue 
West  New  Brighton 
New  York 

A  fe, 


NEW  YORK  AND  CONNECTICUT  DISTRIBUTORS 

for  "AIR-KING"  Airplanes 

$2100  F.  O.  B.   FACTORY     IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

CHARLES  REITMAN,  Inc. 

Telephone  Field    and  Hangar 


Fori  Richn. 
979 


:ni 


ub-dealer  francbis, 


Curtiss  Field 
Long  Island 
New  York 


Very  Signal  Pistols 


All    planes    should    be   equipped    with    these  excell 
Lights   which   comply   with  Bureau   of   Commerce  Regul 
plete   supplies.     Large   variety   of    Aviation  Pyrotechnics, 
descriptions.     Numerous   trans-oceanic   planes    carried  ot 


Is  for  firing  Very 
ans.  We  have  com- 
JCrite  for  prices  and 
equipment. 

LYON,  COWDREY  &  WILSON 
17  BATTERY   PLACE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Dusting  Hoppers  and  Equipment 
Designed  and  Constructed 

for 

Dusting  Planes 

R.  H.  Flake 


New  Orleans,  La. 


THE   CONSOLIDATED  TWINS 

TRUSTY  (P  T-l) 

and 

HUSKY    (N  Y  1) 

CONSOLIDATED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Specialists    in    Training  Planes 

EXPERIMENTAL   MOTOR  WORK 

We  will  rebuild  any  make  of  motor,  or  make  or  duplicate  any  part  of  a 
gasoline  on  cum.  We  will  work  out  any  idea  you  may  have  on  a  motor.  We 
will  advise  whether  or  not  your  ideas  are  praotica-1.  We  will  increase  the 
horae   power   and   R.P.M.s   of   any   standard  motor 


FISCHER  &  JACOBS,  INC. 

1M1-51  NORTH  12th  ST. 


AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BERLING  MAGNETOS 

Made  by 

BERLING  MAGNETO  CO.,  Inc. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Parts  for  all  type* 


Buyers    Directory  advertisements 
bring  in  valuable  inquiries  at  a  low 
cost  —  $5.00  per  insertion 


Inspection  Tests 


Analyses 


Microscopic  Examinations 


Of  all  materials  for  airplane  construction.  Advice  on  Specifications — 
Heat  Treatment.  All  work  in  charge  of  chemists  and  metallurgists 
of  recognized  experience  in  automotive  engineering  and  under  super, 
vision  of  Government  Inspectors  if  desired. 

NEW  YORK  TESTING  LABORATORIES 
10  WASHINGTON  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

L.  R.  SEIDELL.  Mer.  Director 
Member  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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499 


BUY 


DIRECTORY 


O  tea  i 

$5  per  insertion.    Payable  in  Advanc? 


AIRPLANES 

Send  for  free  illustrations  and  plans  of  our  wonderful  two-place,  com- 
panion type,  small,  high  lift  wing  monoplane,  and  information  on  how 
to  build  this  ship,  and  be  sure  it  will  fly;   also  propeller  literature. 

CRAWFORD  AIRPLANE  MANUFACTORY 

2225  American  Avenue  LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


Rough   Green — Kiln   Dried   Rough — Air   Dried    or   Finished   to   your  size!. 
Prompt  shipments  in  carloads  and  less  than  carloads. 
Wc  supply  many  of   the  largest  aircraft  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

J.  V.  G.  POSEY  &  COMPANY 

Northwestern  Bank  Building.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

SPECIALISTS  IN   AIRPLANE  SPRUCE  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS 


RADIATORS  MADE,  REPAIRED  AND  RE-CORED 

All  kinds  of  Sheet  Metal  and  Hammersmith  work. 
Our  plant  is  equipped  and  run  by  expert  men, 

MARTIN  TROOP  AUTO  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

1215  BOULEVARD  BAYONNE,  NEW  JERSEY 


AEROTECH,  Inc. 

Aeronautical  Engineering  Design,  Stress 
Analysis,  Reports,  Appraisals,  Airport  Layout 

Streator,  111* 


5615-25  St.  Clair  Avenue 


BRAND  NEW  LIBERTY  and  0XX6  MOTORS 

FOR  AIRPLANES  AND  SPEED  BOATS 

SPARE  PARTS  FOR  LIBERTY  AND  H1SSO 
GRANT  MARINE  MOTOR  CO. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


New  AERIAL  CAMERAS 

Type  L  Kodak  Complete  with  lens 
Send  for  free  circular  and  lens  list 

New  GENERATORS  (R&M) 

Wind  driven  for  lighting 
13    volts — 33.6    amps. — 300    watts — 5,000    r.p.m. — 17  lbs. 
New  alcohol  compass— floating  dial— S3  ea. 
MORRIS  LIBERMAN,  46  HOWARD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


KREIDER-REISNER  AIRCRAFT   CO.,  INC. 

Watch  for  the  announcement  of  the 

KREIDER-REISNER  "CHALLENGER" 

HAGERSTOWN       :-:       :-:  MARYLAND 


AIRCRAFT  SUPPLIES 

Recent  additions  to  our  stock  of  wide  variety  and  large  volume  ol 
standard  and  utility  aircraft  materials  and  motor  parts  now  enable  us 
to  give  you  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

Send  for  catalogue  1327  No.  4.    Special  quotations  on  quantity  orders. 

MONUMENTAL  AIRCRAFT,  INC., 

339  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HIGH  LIFT 

MONOPLANE  WINGS 

and   Biplane  Wings,  for  Jenny,   Canuck  &  Std.  Jl. 

ALLISON  AIRPLANE  CO.      Lawrence,  Kan. 


SERVICE  and  SATISFACTION 

Wheels,  tires,  tubes,  propellers.  Instruments,  dope,  linen,  helmets,  motors,  and 
parts,  .IND,  Canuck,  Standard  supplies  and  parts.  Everything  for  Aircraft. 
Write  us  what  you  need.     We  will  quote  you  promptly  at  reasonable  prices. 

JOSTES  AIRCRAFT  SUPPLY  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  1231  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


$*r   #  METEORPLANE 

r   •  SPORTING  •  AND  • 


SPORTING  •  AND  • 

COMMERCIAL   TYPES  • 


We  specialize  on  Northern,  second-growth 

WHITE   ASH  LUMBER 

for  Aircraft  and  saw  same  to  your  order. 

THE  YOUNG  LUMBER  COMPANY 

19  EDWARDS  ST.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

My  services  available  to  a  reliable  party  or  company  who  can  use 
my   twenty  years'  experience  as  a 

DESIGNER  AND  BUILDER  OF  AEROPLANES. 

Details  upon  request. 

Box  564,  AERO  DIGEST. 


EXTRAORDINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

600  PRIZES 

including  a 

Brand  New  "Waco  10"  Airplane 
to  be  given  away! 

To  introduce  our  new  edition  of  40,000  sets  of 
NELSON'S  AERO  DOPE  SHEETS  to  the  air- 
minded  people  of  America,  we  will  distribute  the 
following  prizes  among  the  purchasers  of  these 
Dope  Sheets: 

1 —  Brand  New  "WACO  10"  Airplane, 

2 —  Free    Transcontinental  Flights, 

3  Free    Scholarships    in    a    nationally  known 

Aviation  School, 

4  1,000-mile  Flights, 

6 —    500-mile  Flights, 

10 —  250-mile  Flights, 
24 —    100-mile  Flights, 

50   50-mile  Flights, 

500 — Free  Airplane  Rides. 

Registered  machines  and  Licensed  Pilots  will  be 
used  for  all  flights.     Winners  may  have  their 
choice  of  prize  or  its  equivalent  in  cash! 
Write  for  complete  information  of  the  contest. 
Contest  closes  Jan.  1,  1928. 

Nelson's  Aero  Dope  Sheets 

Give  data  and  specifications  of  over  700  different  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  airplanes,  airships,  and  aeronautical  mo- 
tors. Invaluable  to  the  aeronaut,  or  enthusiast.  Only 
$1.00  Postpaid. 

NELSON'S  AERO  SERVICE 


P.  O.  Box  2186 


Seattle,  Wash. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 


500 
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CLASSIFIED 
COLUMN 

"The  Clearing  House  of  the  Aircraft  Industry" 

Rate  10c  per  word;  $2,50  minimum.    Payable  in  advance. 
Replies  addressed  to  Box  Numbers  forwarded  promptly. 


FOR  SALE:  Genuine  Curtiss  Seagull  and  used  K-6  motors.  CURTISS 
METROPOLITAN  AIRPLANE  COMPANY,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Waco,  Eagle,  Air  King,  Swallow  or  other  good  ship  of  this 
class.  $1500  cash;  if  ship  is  worth  more,  balance  over  few  months.  KEANE, 
Box  453,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


AVAILABLE  young  married  man,  30  years  of  age  with  inherent  construc- 
tive ability  wants  position  with  concern  engaged  in  any  branch  of  the  air- 
craft industry.  Twelve  years  banking  but  no  aeronautical  experience.  Excellent 
references.  Box  No.  570,  AERO  DIGEST. 


WANTED— Salmson  engines  or  parts.  Address  Box  569,  AERO  DIGEST. 


WANTED — Three-cylinder  Lawrence  air  cooled  60  h.p.  aviation  motor.  State 
lowest  cash  price.  M.  MICKELSON,  Callaway,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE:  New  S.E.  5  airplane  less  motor,  $800  f.o.b.  our  plant.  EBER- 
HART  AEROPLANE  &  MOTOR  COMPANY,  812  East  Ferry  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  R.  POND,  U.  S.  Navy  Fleet  Reserve,  Naval 
Aviator,  Test  Pilot,  Department  of  Commerce  Transport  Pilot  License,  Inter- 
national licenses  both  seaplane  and  land  plane  over  13  years  experience,  over 
5600  official  flying  hours.  Piloting  all  types  of  aircraft.  Also  holds  unlimited 
Marine  license.  Chief  mate  and  Navigator  Steamships  any  tonnage.  Services 
available  after  October  15th.  Address:  AERO  DIGEST,  220  West  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 

PARACHUTES,  new  and  used,  for  ships  of  all  types,  rope  ladders  for  stunt 
men,  etc.  Specify  weight.  Established  1903.  THOMPSON  BROS.  BALLOON 
CO.,  Aurora,  111. 

YOUNG  MAN,  23,  single  desires  position  around  airplane  shop  or  hangar. 
Willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work  to  learn  to  fly.  Possesses  one  year  general 
motor  experience.  Box  568,  AERO  DIGEST. 

FOR  SALE:  Newly  recovered  JN4D  with  Canuck  wings,  double  ailerons, 
OX5  motor  turns  1425.  Ready  to  fly,  $575.  Will  trade.  E.  ZUBOK,  1765 
Sunnyside,  Chicago,  111. 

ENGINEER  (mechanical)  with  ground  experience  on  aviation  field  desires 
responsible  connection  with  commercial  aviation  firm.  Location  New  York 
City  or  vicinity.    Box  567  AERO  DIGEST. 


FOR  SALE:  OX5  Jenny  and  five-place  L.  W.  F. ;  both  in  excellent  condition; 
both  motors  like  new.  J.  H.  BEHMER,  Li  tit/.  Pa. 


WANTED — Engineer  or  designer  who  has  design  for  good  commercial  plane 
and  who  will  consider  investment.  SUPERIOR  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY,  118 
W.  High  Street,  Lima,  Ohio. 

EXCHANGE  Dagmar  sedan,  cost  $4800,  for  a  plane;  preferably  Waco  10  or 
any  good  100  h.p.  plane.  Must  be  in  fly-away  condition.  No  rebuilt  crates. 
Must  be  three  place.  AL.  CHRISTIE,  American  Airways,  Inc.,  Roosevelt  Blvd. 
and  Cottman  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Used  three-place  ship  in  good  flying  condition.  Name  lowest 
cash  price  and  number  of  hours.  STAVO,  1076  Anderson  Avenue,  New  York 
City  (Bronx). 

WANTED:  Curtiss  JN  plane  for  ground  school  instructional  purposes.  Give 
full  details  and  price.  Box  571,  AERO  DIGEST. 

WANTEDi  Man  with  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  aviation  motors, 
aeroplane  assembly  and  experience  as  ground  instructor.  One  with  executive 
ability  to  assume  full  charge  of  ground  school  and  shop.  State  full  particulars 
in  first  letter  including  salary  expected  and  date  available.  ROYAL 
AIRWAYS,  INC.,  885  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Two  experienced  pilots  that  desire  all  year  round  work.  Must 
have  good  record  and  preferably  transport  license.  State  in  first  letter  full 
particulars  including  salary  expected  and  date  available.  ROYAL  AIRWAYS, 
INC.,  885  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Mechanic,  German,  single,  with  seven  years  ex- 
perience with  temperature  measuring  and  recording  instruments  is  looking  for 
advancement  and  permanent  position  in  aviation  line.  Prefer  laboratory  of 
recording  devices  connected  with  research  work  for  aviation.  Box  566.  AERO 
DIGEST. 
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Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 


What  an  examination  of 
Col.  Lindbergh's  engine  showed 


Before  starting  on  his  nation-wide  tour, 
Col.  Lindbergh's  New  York-to-Paris  en- 
gine was  dismantled,  inspected  and  re- 
assembled at  the  Wright  plant.  So  perfect 
had  been  the  lubrication  and  the  entire 
functioning  of  this  wonderful  engine  that 
is  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  replace- 
ment or  even  grind  the  valves. 

Reports  prepared  by  officials  of  Le  Bourget 
Field  certified  the  consumption  of  Mobiloil 
"B"  in  the  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris 
to  be  18.70  liters — less  than  5  gallons.  Ex- 
tremely efficient  performance. 


Regular  stock  Mobiloil  "B"  lubricated  this 
engine  from  the  day  it  was  built.  Regular 
stock  Mobiloil  "B"  lubricated  the  three 
Wright  Whirlwinds  of  the  Fokker  plane  in 
the  marvelous  flight  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
pilots  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu. 

Wherever  you  fly — in  any  state  of  the 
United  States — beyond  its  borders — or  to 
destinations  overseas — regular  stock  Mo- 
biloil is  available  on  the  landing  field  or 
within  a  reasonably  close  distance  of  it. 

Universal  distribution.  Fly  safely,  effi- 
ciently with  Mobiloil. 


WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL  CORPORATION 


July  11,  19: 


Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 
61  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 


Colonel  Lindbergh's  BRIGHT  WHIRLWIND  engine  which 
was  recently  disassembled  at  our  plant  for  inspec- 
tion was  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition.    No  per- 
ceptible wear  was  found  in  any  of  the  parts  and  all 
bearings  were  in  excellent  condition  indicating 
perfect  lubrication  throughout  approximately  90 
hours  of  flying,   including  his  epochal  flight  from 
New  York  to  Paris.     As  Mobiloil  "B"  was  used  exclu- 
sively in  this  engine,  the  engine's  condition  is  a 
splendid  indication  of  the  lubricating  qualities  of 
Mobiloil  "B". 

Very  truly  yours, 
WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL  CORPORATION 


CHARLES 
Preside 


How  Much  Oil  Was  Used 
by  Col.  Lindbergh? 

When  Col.  Lindbergh  hopped  off  at 
Roosevelt  Field  for  Paris  he  carried  20 
gallons  (75.70  litersl  of  Mobiloil  "B". 

An  official  investigation  by  H.  de  L'Es- 
caille,  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Department 
at  Le  Bourget  Field,  showed  that  57  liters 
of  the  Mobiloil  "B"  were  still  in  Lind- 
bergh's plane  when  he  arrived  in  Paris. 

This  means  that  during  the  entire  trip 
Col.  Lindbergh  used  only  18.70  liters  of 
Mobiloil  "B",  or  exactly  4.94  gallons. 

In  addition  Col.  Lindbergh  told  us  per- 
sonally that  he  used  only  3  gallons  of 
Mobiloil  "B"  when  he  flew  from  San 
Diego  to  New  York. 


GfvRGO>^ 


Mobiloil 


T  J  \        T  7  T  T  T\ /f  j  T      f>  y^v  ]%  if  r>  a   v T         main  branches:  ^(fw  York,  (shtcago,  'Philadelphia,  -Boston,  'Buffalo, 

V  l\  K-J  U  U  1V1    W  1  JL    V>  KJ  1V1  r /\.IN  I     Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  ^Minneapolis,  <gt.  jQeuis,  Kansas  G'ty,  'Dallas. 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 


Eclipse  Series  VI  Combination  Hand 
and  Eleftric  Inertia  Starter.  Particu- 
larly adapted  for  radial  engines  up  to 
1350  cubic  inches. 


STARTING/ 


Eclipse  Electric  inertia  starters  insure  a  safe,  de- 
pendable and  quick  start  with  one  man  opera- 
ation.  On  the  ground,  or  in  the  air,  a  touch  of 
the  starting  button  is  the  only  effort  required. 
Types  available  for  all  popular  engines.  Write 
for  full  information. 


ECLIPSE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

EAST  ORANGE  PLANT 
Elmira,  New  York        East  Orange,  New  Jersey     Walkerville,  Ontario 

ECLIPSE 

AVIATION  ENGINE  STARTERS  AND  GENERATORS 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  RESERVE  FLIERS 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Trubee  Davison 

SaTHER  CONDITIONS  ENCOUNTERED  ON  MY  FLIGl 

larence  D.  Chamberlin 


Transatlantic  Flights  Augur  F 
neral  William  MitcH 


ASPLITDORF 

aircraft  ignition  instrument 
of  advanced  design 


Splitdorf  Model  VA  Double 
Vertical  Magneto 


The  Splitdorf  Model  VA  Double 
Magneto  is  an  advanced  type  of 
aircraft  magneto  —  an  instrument 
built  to  provide  utterly  dependable 
ignition  for  the  heaviest  types  of 
modern  engine  with  from  four  to 
twelve  cylinders.  It  is  the  product 
of  a  manufacturer  who,  for  years, 
has  been  contributing  to  the  prog- 
ress of  aviation  by  supplying  the 
aircraft  industry  with  magnetos 
modern  in  design,  thoroughly  reli- 
able and  highly  efficient  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  Splitdorf  Model  VA  Double 
Magneto  has  two  independent  elec- 
trical circuits  and  produces  four 
double  sparks  per  revolution,  either 
synchronized  or  staggered.  This  in- 
strument is  provided  with  thirty 
degrees  advance.  It  weighs,  with- 
out distributor  block,  13  y2  pounds. 

Splitdorf  airplane  magnetos  in- 
clude types  for  all  classes  of  engines 
with  from  two  to  twelve  cylinders. 
Full  information  on  request.  Split- 
dorf Electrical  Company,  392  High 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Subsidiary  of 
Splitdorf-Bethlehem  Electrical  Co. 
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ryror. . . 
Adventure. . 


Pay? 


THEN  CHOOSE 
AVIATION ! 

Think  what  Aviation  offers  you.  Thrills  such  as  you  never  had 
before!  The  praise  and  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  And  a  chance 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  where  rewards  will  be  unlimited! 

Easy  to  Become  An  Aviation  Expert! 


A  RE  YOU  a  red-blooded,  daring 
he-man?  Are  you  eager  for  a 
life  of  constant  thrills,  constant  ex- 
citement and  fascinating  events?  Do 
you  crave  adventure, 
popularity,  admiration, 
and  the  applause  of 
great  crowds  ?  Then 
why  not  get  into  the 
Aviation  Industry  — 
the  greatest  adventure 
since  time  began — the 
greatest  thrill  ever  of- 
fered to  man? 


Aviation  is  growing 
so  swiftly  that  one  can 
hardly  keep  track  of 
all  the  astonishing  new 
developments.  Air-mail  routes  have 
just  been  extended  to  form  a  vast 
aerial  network  over  the  entire  U.  S. 
Airlines  and  airplane  factories  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country. 
Men  like  Henry  Ford  are  investing 
millions  in  the  future  of  commercial 


PICK  YOUR  JOB! 

Flying 

Airplane  Instructor 
Airplane  Engineer 
Airplane  Repairman 
Airplane  Assembler 
Airplane  Mechanician 
Airplane  Inspector 
Airplane  Builder 
Airplane  Salesman 
Exhibition  Manager 
Airplane  Contractor 
Airplane  Motor  Expert 
Airplane  Designer 


Aeronautics  in  America  !  The  possi- 
bilities are  so  tremendous  that  they 
stagger  imagination ! 

Big  Future  for  Young  Men 

Everything  is  set  for  the 
greatest  boom  in  history. 
The  fortunes  that  came  out 
of  the  automobile  industry 
and  out  of  motion  pictures 
will  be  nothing  compared 
to  the  fortunes  that  will 
come  out  of  aviation ! 
There  is  just  one  thing 
holding  it  up  —  lack  of 
trained  men !  Even  in 
the  beginning  thousands 
will  be  needed — and  gener- 
ously paid.  The  oppor- 
tunities open  to  them  can- 
not be  overestimated. 
Those  who  qualify 
quickly  will  find 
themselves  on  the 
road  to  undreamed  of  money — 
success — popularity — and  prom-  //'Urn 
inence ! 


Get  into  this  thrilling  pro- 
fession at  once  while  the  field 
is  new  and  uncrowded.  Now — by  a  unique 
new  plan — you  can  quickly  secure  the 
basic  training  for  one  of  these  wonderful 
high  salaried  jobs,  at  home,  in  spare  time. 
Experts  will  teach  you  the  secrets — give 
you  all  the  inside  facts  that  are  essential 
to    3rour    success.     And,    the   study  of 


Aviation  is  almost  as  fascinating  as  the 
actual  work  itself.  Every  lesson  is  chock- 
full  of  interest — and  so  absorbing  that  you 
actually  forget  you  are  studying.  But  best 
of  all  are  the  ultimate  rewards  you  are 
fitting  yourself  to  gain ! 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

Send  the  coupon  for  our  new,  free  book, 

just  out — Opportunities  in  the  Airplane 
Industry.  It  is  vitally  interesting,  reads 
like  a  romance  and  tells  you  things  about 
this  astonishing  profession  you  never  even 
dreamed  of.  We  offer  a  limited  number 
of  copies  FREE.    Write  for  yours  today. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
OF  AVIATION 

Dept.  2778 
3601  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


American  School  of  Aviation 
Dept.   2778.   3601    Michigan  Ave.. 
Chicago.  III. 

ithout  any  obligation  please  send 
FREE     book     Opportunities  in 


Industry.  Als. 
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ey^FTER  the  exigencies  of  war, 
the  airplane  became  an  im- 
portant factor  in  speedy  mail 
transportation. 

The  Boeing  Airplane  Company  foresaw 
and  prepared  for  this,  and  one  of  the  first 
contracts  that  any  government  made  with 
an  individual  or  private  interest,  to  carry 
mail  by  airplane,  was  let  to  Mr.  Edward 
Hubbard  in  1910  ****  Boeing  Airplanes 
have  been  used  exclusively,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Boeing  Airplane  Co. 

Seattle,  Washington 


ail    by    Air    and    Speed    it    T h  e  r  &j 
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Their  CHOICE... 

SHOULD  guide  you  .  .  .  the  selection  and  purchase  of  Fairchild  "All- 
Purpose"  Cabin  Monoplanes  by  these  outstanding  organizations  and 
operators  is  the  best  endorsement  of  real  value  we  have  built  into  the 
'plane.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  utmost  in  performance,workmanship  and 
service,  you,  too,  will  find  in  Fairchild  everything  an  airplane  can  offer. 


AMERICAN  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

BROCK  AND  WEYMOUTH, 

Philadelphia,  Penn.^ 

CURTISS  FLYING  SERVICE, 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y„ 

COLONIAL  AIR  TRANSPORT,  A 

New  York  City„ 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  OF  CANADA 


DENNISON  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION, 

Boston,  Mass.~ 

FAIRCHILD  AVIATION  LTD., 

Grand'Mere,  Canada   <S 


E.  M.  JONES, 

Norwich,  N.  Y., 

LUDINGTON  PHILADELPHIA 
FLYING  SERVICE, 

Philadelphia,  Penn.. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION, 

Hartford,  Conn.^ 

POTOMAC  FLYING  SERVICE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  M.  RONNE, 

Buffalo  Airport,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.^ 

V.  S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE. 

U.  S.  NAVY 

DEPARTMENT^ 

WESTERN  CANADIAN  AIRWAYS, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada  


FAIRCHILD 


FAIRCHILD     AIRPLANE     MANUFACTURING      CORPORATION,  FARMINGDALE, 


NEW  YORK 
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THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  UP-TO-DATE 


*  IME  was  when  the  National  Guard  was  considered  more  or  less  as  a  "home- 
town outfit."  Not  particularly  well  equipped  —  chiefly  of  value,  perhaps,  in 
local  emergencies,  strikes,  riots. 

Then  came  the  World  War  —  and  these  same  National  Guard  units,  in  spite 
of  the  handicaps  of  insufficient  training  and  equipment,  blossomed  overnight  into 
first-class  fighting  units  —  writing  their  history  on  the  battle-fields  of  France  in 
glorious  fashion. 

Today  the  National  Guard,  efficiently  organized,  well  trained,  properly 
equipped,  is  an  extremely  important  part  of  our  scheme  of  national  defense.  And 
like  all  up-to-date  military  organizations  it  has  taken  to  the  air. 

Deliveries  are  now  being  made  on  a  quantity  order  of  Curtiss  O-ll 
"Falcons,"  built  for  exclusive  use  by  the  National  Guard.  The  "Falcon"  is  the 
machine  which  is  being  supplied  in  large  quantities  as  the  standard  two-seater 
observation  and  attack  plane  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps. 


THE  CURTISS  O-ll  "FALCON" 


Offices:  Clinton  Road,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  CURTISS  AEROPLANE 


AND  MOTOR  CO.,  INC. 


Factories:  Garden  City  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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'A 


135  B.  H.  P. 
1000  R.  P.  M. 
340  LBS. 


I ON-STOP  FLIGHT  in 
a  Waco  10  on  85  gallons  of  gas  is  only 
one  indication  of  economy  obtained  with 
Fairchild  Caminez  Engines.* 

Fairchild  Caminez  economy  starts  with 
low  first  cost.  With  less  than  half  the 
parts  of  conventional  engines  each  part 
can  be  made  in  the  finest  manner  and 
the  engine  still  sold  below  any  engine  of 
equal  horse  power. 

Practically  every  bearing  is  a  ball  or  roll- 
er bearing.  These  anti-friction  bearings 
have  indefinite  life  and  their  use  will  bring 
maintenance  costs  to  a  fraction  of  former 


standards.  The  reliability  resulting  from 
this  simple  construction  means  fewer 
forced  landings  and  reduced  maintenance. 

Fairchild  Caminez  Engine  Corporation  is 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Fairchild  Aviation  Cor- 
poration. The  Engine  Corporation  has 
a  modern  factory,  all  new  precision  ma- 
chinery and  ample  finance — every  facility, 
to  build  a  quality  aviation  engine.  Boeing, 
Mid  Continent,  Texas  Aviation,  Travel 
Air  and  Waco  can  supply  cam  engined 
airplanes.  Write  them  or  the  Fairchild 
Caminez  Engine  Corporation,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  for  a  complete  catalogue. 
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Safety 
wins  the 

Traff  1C 


Traffic  volume,  as  the  air  mail  has 
proved,  always  follows  a  record  for 
safety  and  reliability.  Competing  air- 
lines between  London  and  Paris  show 
that  passengers  select  the  route  with 
the  greatest  safety  record.  The  rule  of 
safety  applies  equally  to  all  air  loads. 
Safety  wins  the  traffic ! 

The  plane  which  places  least  de- 
pendence on  the  human  element  ap- 
proaches closest  to  absolute  safety.  That 
is  the  principle  on  which  the  Ford  Tri- 
motored  Transport  is  designed  and 
built.  It  reduces  dependence  on  human 
performance  to  the  minimum. 

There  is  vast  reserve  power  for  quick 
take-offs  and  climb.  This  makes  maxi- 
mum allowance  for  errors  in  judgment 
and  for  overcoming  extreme  conditions 
or  emergencies.  The  power  is  divided 
into  three  separate  units,  any  two  of 
which  will  maintain  flight  in  the  rare 
case  of  failure  of  the  third.  With 
Wright  Whirlwind  engines  a  known 
and  thoroughly  demonstrated  reliability 
of  power  is  assured. 


The  Ford  Tri-motored  Transport 
can  be  controlled  on  the  ground  with 
the  certainty  of  an  automobile.  Inde- 
pendently acting  brakes  permit  steering 
without  "ground-looping"  in  cross 
winds ;  they  bring  the  plane  to  a  quick 
stop  where  small  fields  demand  it,  with- 
out tendency  to  nose  over ;  in  all  work 
on  the  ground  they  dispense  with  the 
need  of  handling  crew. 

The  all-metal  construction  gives  a 
known-strength  material  and  eliminates 
the  danger  of  hidden  deterioration  of 
materials  such  as  glue  and  fabric.  Care- 
ful and  frequent  inspection  is  encour- 
aged by  the  accessibility  of  all  parts  of 
the  structure,  including  the  interior  of 
the  wings. 

Gasoline  is  kept  in  tanks  suspended 
in  the  wings,  away  from  engines,  crew 
and  passengers  —  this,  with  all-metal 


construction,  removes  the  fire  hazard 
even  under  the  most  extreme  conditions. 

The  inherent  stability  or  the  plane 
permits  flight  with  "hands  off"  in 
smooth  air  and  removes  any  danger  of 
spinning  from  a  stall  or  a  side  slip  if 
these  should  be  done  either  accidentally 
or  intentionally.  Here  is  an  advance 
not  only  over  military  ships,  but  also 
over  all  commercial  performance. 

Even  the  entrance  door  has  been  so 
placed  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
either  passengers  or  crew  going  near 
the  propellers ! 

Safety  and  reliability  !  These  are  first 
considerations  in  the  Ford  monoplane 
—  in  research,  in  design,  in  experi- 
mental work,  and  in  the  final  building. 
Safety  in  every  condition  the  plane  can 
meet.  No  plane  has  ever  placed  so  little 
dependence  on  human  watchfulness, 
care  and  skill. 

The  Stout  Metal  Airplane  Co. 

Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
Dearborn,  Michigan 
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The  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  in  flight  over  DuPont  field,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Acme  Photo. 


Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  ends  his  22^^0-mile  tour 
of  the  48  United  States  in  his  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis" 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  RESERVE  FLIERS 


THE  Air  Corps  Reserve 
is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  Nation- 
al Defense,  and  it  is  the  desire 
and  intention  of  the  government  to 
do  everything  possible  to  develop  it 
and  bring  it  to  the  highest  stage  of 
efficiency  and  usefulness. 

World  War  experience  clearly 
demonstrated  the  necessity  and  prac- 
ticability of  this  Citizens'  Reserve  and 
the  National  Defense  Act,  passed 
in  1920,  is  based  on  a  recognition  of 
this  general  principle. 

The  Reserve  pilots  have  arrtply 
demonstrated  their  desire  to  do  their 
part  in  times  of  peace.  I  know  full 
well  that  they  have  had  many  dis- 
appointments. They  want  to  fly,  and 
they  have  only  been  able  to  do  so  to  a 
limited  extent.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  declare  their  worries  to  be 
over,  and  that  all  will  be  clear  sail- 
ing in  the  future,  but  that  cannot 
yet  be  done.  I  can  state,  however, 
that  the  light  is  shining  on  the  hori- 
zon ;  that  things  are  looking  brighter ;  and  that  developments 
during  the  past  few  months  have  been  such  as  to  justify  the 
hope  and  even  the  belief  that  the  Reserve  situation  is  de- 
cidedly improved,  although  their  troubles  are  not  yet  over. 
.  At  the  present  time  Reserve  flying  is  in  the  transition 
period.  War-time  equipment  is  being  discarded,  and  the 
five-year  Army  Air  Corps  expansion  program  is  in  its  first 
year. 

The  situation  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  general 
categories :  first,  planes ;  second,  funds  to  put  them  in  the 
air;  third,  the  opportunity  of  Reserve  officers  to  do  active 
service  with  the  Regular  Army. 

Ever  since  the  war  the  planes  used  by  the  Reserve  have 
been  of  the  JN  type.  These  ships  were  of  war-time  con- 
struction, and  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  them  several  times 
in  order  to  make  them  safe  and  serviceable.  They  have 
performed  a  heroic  service  to  aviation,  but  their  day  is  done. 
They  are  of  obsolete  design,  and  of  wooden  construction. 
The  War  Department  felt  that  it  was  no  longer  justified  in 
continuing  their  use.  Consequently,  on  the  first  of  last  Sep- 
tember all  "Jennies"  were  washed  out. 

Their  elimination  creates  a  temporary  shortage  of  planes, 
but  this  is  being  filled  with  Regular  Army  primary  training 
planes,  which  are  of  modern  design  and  steel  construction. 
These  planes  have  proved  to  be  far  superior  to  the  JN  for 
Reserve  use  in  practically  every  respect.  It  will  take  some 
time  to  provide  the  number  required  under  the  five-year 
program,  but  in  1928  ninety-two  will  be  in  active  service, 
leaving  the  Reserve  only  seven  planes  short  of  the  number 
called  for  under  the  five-year  program. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  will  be  a  serious  shortage,  due  to 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  outlined  above,  but  a  short- 
age which  will  be  followed  by  a  big  advance. 

It  is  thought  highly  desirable  to  develop  a  plane  for  the 
Reserve  of  a  still  more  advanced  type  than  the  training 
plane.  To  this  end  a  competition  has  just  been  held.  It 
will  be  some  time,  of  course,  before  the  results  of  the  com- 
petition can  be  realized  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large,  it  being 
necessary  to  conduct  experimental  and  service  tests  first, 


By  F.  Trubee  Davison 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Aeronautics 


but  it  is  the  War  Department's 
plan  to  eventually  replace  the 
training  plane,  insofar  as  Re- 
serve flying  is  concerned,  with 
this  still  more  advanced  equipment. 
You  will  see,  therefore,  that  we  are 
taking  immediate  steps  forward  'by 
substituting  an  up-to-date  plane  for 
the  JN,  and  are  paving  the  way  for 
the  next  succeeding  one  by  a  brand 
new  design. 

The  number  of  flying  hours  al- 
lotted to  the  Reserve  has  been  stead- 
ily decreasing.  Last  winter  the  Ap- 
propriation Committees  of  Congress, 
however,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  recog- 
nized the  seriousness  of  this  decrease, 
and  incorporated  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation to  take  care  of  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  bill  was  lost  in  the  fili- 
buster at  the  end  of  the  session,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  had  it  not  been, 
for  that,  the  additional  funds  would 
have  become  available. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that, 
the  same  appreciation  of  and  interest  in  this  situation  will 
be  evidenced  this  year;  and  that  such  provision  will  be 
made  for  Reserve  flying  as  will  be  consistent  with  the- 
equipment  available. 

The  five-year  program  calls  for  550  Reserve  officers 
on  active  duty  for  one  year  in  the  Regular  Army  at  the 
completion  of  the  program.  At  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress funds  were  appropriated  to  call  110  of  this  quota  for 
this  year.  The  plan  is  to  add  110  such  officers  each  year 
until  the  total  of  550  under  training  every  year  is  reached. 

This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  five-year  program,, 
and  has  vital  significance  in  building  up  the  Reserve  Corps. 
These  officers  will  have  the  best  possible  training  with  the 
tactical  units  and  on  service  equipment.  It  is  obviously 
far  more  effective  than  ordinary  inactive  flying  coupled; 
with  two  weeks  training.  Men  who  are  with  the  tactical 
units  of  the  Regular  Army  for  a  full  year  really  will  be 
going  through  the  mill  and  when  they  come  out  the  other 
side  will  have  had  an  experience  of  great  value. 

At  the  same  time  this  provides  a  most  desirable  method 
of  giving  thousands  of  hours  of  flying  time  to  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  Reserve  officers,  and  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  estimating  the  number  of  flying- 
hours  available  to  the  Reserve  as  a  whole. 

Furthermore,  forty  Reserve  officers  will  be  sent  to  Army 
Air  Corps  training  schools  for  twelve-month  "refresher 
courses."  Last  year  twenty  officers  were  given  similar 
courses,  which  covered  only  six  months. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  situation  facing  our  Reserve  fliers. 
It  holds  real  promise :  a  guarantee  of  first  rate  equipment, 
as  against  war-time  equipment;  the  hope  of  additional 
opportunity  to  fly ;  and  the  inauguration  of  a  plan  which 
will  enable  a  substantial  number  of  Reserve  officers  to  have 
a  full  year's  active  training  with  the  Regular  Army. 

With  this  prospect  in  sight,  Reserve  officers  can  take  new 
heart,  and  I  am  confident,  with  this  in  view,  they  will  keep 
up  their  interest,  loyalty,  and  enthusiasm  during  some  of 
the  lean  months  that  face  us  in  the  immediate  future,  but 
which  will  gradually  be  substituted  by  better  times. 
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WITH  a 
twen- 
t  y  -  one 
gun  salute  and 
sufficient  advance 
pub&dity  to  lure 
most  of  the  im- 
portant military 
dignitaries  from 
their  swivel 
chairs  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the 
people  of  Dayton 
on  a  rainy 
Wednesday 
m  o  r  n  i  n  g  last 
m  ont  h  reawak- 
ened in  the  Army 
a  belief  in  Santa 
Claus. 

With  p  o  m  p 
and  military  pre- 
g  i  s  i  o  n  one  of 
those  functions 
to  which  a  1  1 
America  seems  to 
be  addicted,  a 
formal  dedication 
was  held  at  new 
Wright  Field  to 
commemorate  the 


SANTA  CLAUS  COMES 
TO  THE  AIR  CORPS 

The  Formal  Opening  of  Wright  Field 

By  Francis  D.  Walton 


turning  over  by  the  people  of  Dayton 
their  best  aviation  soil  to  the  Army. 

W  hether  or  not  the  gift  came  as  a  complete  surprise  we 
cannot  know,  but  the  fact  is  everyone  concerned  acted  enor- 
mously pleased  and  surprised  as  if  the  ceremonies  them- 
selves were  the  first  inkling  of  what  the  people  of  Dayion 
had  done  and  politely  ignored  the  fact  that  the  Army  had 
been  building  on  the  ground  for  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half.    Such  is  the  nature  of  a  formal  dedication. 

The  year  and  a  half,  however,  that  the  Army  had  been 
on  the  ground  before  it  was  publicly  informed  that  the  land 
was  a  gift  to  the  Army  Air  Service,  had  not  been  wasted, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  air  folk  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  this  aviation  agitated  land  there  was  something 


tangible  to  show 
them  through  and 
around. 

The  new  group 
of  modern  build- 
i  n  g  s  which  the 
Army  has  erected 
on  its  gift  will 
comprise 
the  headquarters 
of  the  Materiel 
Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air 
Corps.  Nothing 
has  been  spared 
in  making  this 
the  "best  and  fin- 
est," and  though 
it  was  noticeable, 
particularly  in  the 
local  press,  that 
there  was  a  tend- 
ency to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  new 
station,  both  as  to 
size  and  equip- 
ment, is  without 
an  equal  any- 
where in  the 
world,  the  fact  is 
nevertheless  true. 

The  laboratory  building  is  the  largest  of  the  building 
units  which  has  been  completed.  It  is  a  one-story  structure 
with  a  floor  space  of  143,564  square  feet.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  ceremonies  there  was  arranged  in  this  building  an 
exhibit  of  every  phase  of  the  industry  which  the  W right 
Brothers  launched  twenty-four  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  laboratory  there  is  an  administration 
building,  a  foundry,  a  wood  shop,  a  sheet  metal  shop,  a  ma- 
chine shop,  an  assembling  building,  a  radio  building,  an  in- 
strument building  and  two  large  wind  tunnels. 

The  Army  air  officials  from  Washington  marched 
through  the  building  in  formal  inspection  of  the  works,  and 
there  was  to  be  noticed  a  slight  feeling  of  pride,  which  no 
doubt  was  pardonable,  and  an  air  of  frank  confession  which 


Official  photograph,  Army  Air  Corps. 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  gift  of  the  city  of  Dayton  to  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

if  5,000  acres  of 
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seemed  to 
Program  !" 


say,  ''We  did  it  with  our  little  Five  Year 


In  the  wake  of  the  official  party  there  came  many  of  the 
outstanding  figures  of  civil  and  military  aviation  in  the 
country.  In  fact  it  was  a  regular  gathering  of  the  air  clan, 
which  as  to  numbers  was  only  outdone  by  the  Spokane 
gathering. 

Schlee  and  Brock,  but  recently  home  from  their  almost 
round  the  world  flight,  were  there,  as  were  Lieutenants 
Maitland  and  Hegenberger,  along  with  many  others  who 
have  become  national  figures  by  virtue  of  the  sudden  awak- 
ening of  public  interest  in  things  aeronautical.  And  far 
in  the  wake  of  the  official  party  there  moved  the  man  who 
was  the  start  of  it  all.  Slightly  bewildered,  it  seemed  to 
■us,  and  his  clear  blue  eyes  filled  with  no  small  amount  of 
amazement,  came  Orville  Wright.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  youthful  second  lieutenant  who  was  attempting  by  use 
of  1927  Brooks  Field  phrases  to  explain  to  the  founder 
what  it  was  all  about.  These  two  figures  alone  epitomized 
in  a  different  way  the  same  story  of 
the  tremendous  onward  rush  of  avia- 
tion which  was  depicted  throughout  the 
entire  station. 

As  yet  no  hangars  have  been  erected 
at  the  new  field,  and  the  guests  also 
learned  that  the  largest  flying  field  is 
still  not  a  field.  The  air  program 
which  closed  the  day's  ■  ceremonies 
were  held  at  the  intermediate  depot  at 
Fairfield.  Many  more  months  of 
work  must  be  done  before  the  new 
field  can  be  opened  to  fliers. 

The  feature  of  the  air  meet  was  the 
delayed  running  of.  the  John  L. 
Mitchell  Trophy  Race,  a  closed  event 
for  pilots  of  the  First  Pursuit  Group. 
The  failure  of  the  First  Pursuit  Group 
to  attend  the  recent  activities  at  Spo- 
kane was  the  reason  that  this  race  was 
not  included  on  the  1927  National  Air 
program.  Just  who  won  this  race  still 
appears  to  be  in  doubt.    Darkness  had 


come  and  every  spectator  long  since 
had  left  the  field,  when  that  veteran 
second  splitter,  Odis  Porter,  put  away 
his  Ingersoll  for  the  day  and  announced 
to  the  two  conscientious  scribes  who 
were  still  waiting  for  the  official  re- 
sults that  with  good  luck  he  would  be 
able  to  announce  the  winner  in  another 
day  or  two. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  no  air  race  pre- 
tending to  any  official  standing  can  be 
run  these  days  without  Odis  as  master 
of  ceremonies  in  the  timer's  stand. 
Unfortunately  his  aides  whose  business 
it  is  to  stand  by  and  catch  the  pieces  as 
Odis  dissects  minutes  and  seconds  to 
three  decimal  places  must  be  recruited 
at  the  scene  of  each  new  race.  It  is 
our  personal  observation  that  these 
willing  novices  are  not  always  quite 
bright,  which  reflects  unjustly  on  the 
work  of  Mr.  Porter.  At  Dayton  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  case,  and  while 
they  worked  willingly  the  sum  total  of 
their  endeavors  appears  to  have  been 
to  shuffle  the  time  cards  into  hopeless 
confusion  where  it  was  possible  to  report  little  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  race  appears  to  have  been  won  by  some 
pilot  of  the  First  Pursuit  Group. 

Speeches,  as  everyone  knows  are  an  indispensable  fea- 
ture of  dedication  ceremonies.  There  were  speeches  at 
Dayton.    Said  Secretary  of  War  Davis : 

"It  is  about  time  America  got  over  the  feeling  of  in- 
feriority complex  as  far  as  aviation  is  concerned." 

And  more  of  the  same.  But  the  brief  remarks  of  Major 
General  Mason  M.  Patrick  are  more  appropriate  for  quo- 
tation in  this  report,  particularly  as  they  referred  to  the 
gift  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Dayton,  "which  returns 
the  aviation  capital  of  the  United  States  to  Dayton."  This 
appears  particularly  pertinent  in  that  it  throws  a  little  light 
in  the  general  direction  at  least  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
unusual  gift. 

The  people  of  Dayton  saw  that  aviation  activities  were 
moving  away  from  the  birthplace  of  flying.    The  Army's 


presence  on  McCook  Field. 


(Continued  on  page  619) 


P.  &  A.  Photo. 

Orville  Wright,  Sec'y  of  War  Dwight  F.  Davis,  Judge  Landis,  the  czar  of  baseball, 
Ass't  Sec'y  of  War  F.  Trubee  Davison  and  Major  General  Mason  M.  Patrick,  Chief 
of  the  Army  Corps,  at  the  Wright  Field  dedication  ceremonies. 
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AIR— HOT   AND  OTHERWISE 


SOMETIMES  little  Willie 
Wings  has  been  an  aero- 
naughty  instead  of  an  aero- 
nautic boy.  Flights  now  and  then 
have  been  erratic — nights  of  fancy, 
finance  and  foolish  effort  at  impos- 
sible achievement  instead  of  tech- 
nically  and   otherwise  reasonable. 

Occasionally,  the  play  has  been  too  hard  or  reckless  and 
has  resulted  in  smashed  fingers,  bleeding  noses,  profusely 
frescoed  eyes  or  even  worse.  But  in  the  main  the  sober- 
minded  but  aspiring  have  retained  control.  Thus  the  ex- 
perimental progressed  into  what  may  be  called  laboratory 
success,  laboratory  success  became  exhibition  success,  ex- 
hibition success  became  military  and  naval  utility  and  from 
military  and  naval  utility  is  beginning  to  emerge  an  art 
as  commercially  sound  as  the  arts  of  railroading,  steam- 
shipping  and  motoring — and  infinitely  more  amazing  than 
the  most  fascinating  of  these,  much  more  romantic,  and, 
in  the  last  analysis,  possessing  greater  potentialities  for 
human  civilization. 

Don't  laugh,  but  a  real  proof  of  this  of  which  I  recently 
have  heard  was  the  little  journey  of  Will  Rogers,  who  on 
a  Tuesday  morning,  when  he  was  in  Hollywood,  Califor- 
nia, remembered  that  he  "had  an  engagement  with  a  cou- 
ple of  fellers  in  New  York  for  Wednesday  night." 

As  soon  as  was  convenient  he  took  off  in  a  chartered  plane 
from  Santa  Monica,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  the  metropolis, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast — five  days  away  by  fastest  train. 

A  one-stop  flight  landed  him  in  New  York  City  com- 
fortably if  almost  magically  in  good  time  to  keep  his  en- 
gagement with  the  "couple  of  fellers,"  and  then  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had,  also,  a  Friday  engagement  with  another 
pair  of  chaps  in  Hollywood. 

Again  he  sprang  into  the  air,  going  west,  and  kept 
that  engagement  too,  arriving  a  whole  night  ahead  of  time. 

Study  this  out.  He  left  Los  Angeles  Tuesday  morning, 
kept  his  Wednesday  night  appointment  in  New  York  and 
was  back  in  Los  Angeles  "before  the  curtain  rose"  on 
Friday  evening. 

Dates?  Sure:  He  departed  from  the  California  air- 
port Tuesday,  October  18,  about  10  a.  m.,  "after  a  good 
breakfast  and  no  hurry,"  as  Will  states  it.  He  flew  com- 
fortably to  New  York,  without  any  overstrain  or  even  any 
hustle  for  anybody  but  the  engine,  and  kept  his  appoint- 
ment where  the  white  lights  shine.  That  was  all  attended 
to  and  over  Wednesday  night.  Then,  comfortably  filled 
with  such  food  as  a  cowboy-humorist  adores,  Rogers  left 
New  York  in  his  non-bucking,  fully  gentled  plane  and 
reached  Los  Angeles  in  time  to  see  a  show  on  Friday 
evening.  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it — anywhere 
you  like  away  from  gasoline.  Los  Angeles  till  after  break- 
fast on  the  19th,  New  York,  business,  a  show  and  a  night's 
sleep  and  then  to  the  highway  again — the  really  high  way 
— and  a  good  seat  in  a  theatre  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  eve- 
ning of  the  21st. 

That's  just  a  sign  of  these  astounding  times,  the  most 
astounding  detail  of  which,  brethren  of  the  Aerial  Brother- 
hood, is  aviation. 

DECEMBER,  1928,  will  be  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
month  of  the  Wright  Brothers  memorable  flight  at 
Kitty  Hawk.  That  started  it.  But  it  really  had  a  meaning 
bigger  than  the  fact  that  William  Rogers,  ex-Mayor  of 
Hollywood,  can  now  breakfast  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  on 


The  High  Way 
Honor  the  Wrights! 
Three  Aids  to  Air  Progress 

By  Frank  A.Tichenor 


the  food  their  name  so  fully  indi- 
cates and  lunch  in  the  Bermudas  on 
that  pungent  fruit  named  after 
them,  thus  gaining  strength  for  one 
more  flight,  that  same  fine  evening, 
to  Hesse-Darmstadt  or  what  have 
you. 

That  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  which 
has  been  several  times  described  in  Aero  Digest,  each 
time  with  new  details  gathered  while  there  still  may  be 
a  possibility  of  gaining  further  knowledge  of  the  great 
event,  was  handled  at  the  time  with  such  modesty  that 
the  world  scarcely  heard  of  it. 

It  created  a  new  art,  a  new  industry,  a  new  utility,  a 
new  profession,  a  new  sport,  a  new  means  of  national  de- 
fense. Name  the  other  single  events  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  which  have  been  of  equal  importance  to  the 
world  and  to  this  country.  I  will  grant  the  first  voyage 
by  the  steamboat  invented  by  Robert  Fulton ;  the  first  mes- 
sage by  "magnetic  telegraph,"  sent  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse; 
the  first  glow  of  the  electric  light,  invented  by  the  great 
Edison,  and  the  first  whisper  of  the  telephone,  invented 
by  Edison  or  Bell — or  both.  No  more.  Eli  Whitney's 
cotton  gin  was  notahle,  epochal,  but  less  important  than 
these  others. 

The  quarter-centennial  of  this  great,  ail-American  inven- 
tion, the  heavier-than-air  airship,  is  impending,  but  not  a 
word  has  come  from  Congress,  from  any  State,  Legisla- 
ture or  Governor,  even  from  the  industry,  itself,  suggest- 
ing fitting  observance,  an  adequate  party  on  the  twenty-fifth 
birthday  of  what  we  now  know  to  be  the  most  important 
invention  in  the  history  of  civilization ! 

Aero  Digest  here  and  now  makes  the  very  first  sugges- 
tion to  this  end.  Plans  should  be  made  and  preparations 
started  instantly.  The  program  should  be  the  most  dis- 
tinguished that  the  world  ever  has  known  in  connection 
with  a  similar  occasion. 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  steam  railway  centennial 
was  interesting,  but  somewhat  incoherent.  The  first  loco- 
motive was  an  English  achievement.  In  America  all  we 
have  a  right  to  claim  as  ours  was  the  series  of  anniversaries 
dealing  with  the  first  application  of  the  locomotive  to  our 
own  transport.  We  are  utilizing  Watt's  English  steam- 
engine  and  Stephenson's  English  locomotive. 

With  the  heavier-than-air  flying  machine  the  situation 
is  quite  different.  The  internal  combustion  engine  made 
flight  possible.  Without  it  the  Wrights  scarcely  could  even 
have  thought  out  their  plane.  Internal  combustion  engines 
are  an  American  invention.  Then  came  the  plane,  itself 
— as  American  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Rough 
Riders.    Heavier-than  -air  flight  is  OURS  and  ours  alone. 

The  Wrights!  Great  men.  Modest  men.  Epochal. 
Intellectually  and  psychologically  massive.  Good  business 
men  as  well  as  geniuses.  Patriots  for  the  United  States 
till  they  were  so  insulted  by  the  nation  of  their  birth  that 
they  felt  impelled  to  and  were  justified  in  presenting  the 
model  of  their  first  machine,  no,  the  machine,  itself,  to  a 
museum  in  England,  a  country  which  had  shown  them 
greater,  cleaner,  more  consistent  honor  than  their  own  had 
shown  them. 

This  nation  has  not  even  marked  the  place  of  the  first 
successful  flight  in  any  manner  indicative  of  real  appre- 
ciation of  its  actual  importance. 

It  is  time,  now — it  is  THE  time,  now — for  the  whole 
air  industry,  profession,  trade       ( Continued  on  page  606 ) 
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THE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS  ON  MY 


FLIGHT  TO  GERMANY 

By  Clarence  D.  Chamberlin 

Statements  regarding  the  weather  conditions  encountered  by  the 
Columbia  on  its  flight  to  Germany,  contained  in  the  article,  "An  An- 
alysis of  Weather  Conditions  on  Recent  Transatlantic  Flights,"  by 
Lieuts.  Logan  C.  Ramsey  and  Earle  H.  Kincaid  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
published  in  the  October  issue  of  Aero  Digest,  are  contradicted  by 
Clarence  Chamberlin  and  the  real  facts  are  here  stated. 


NO  better  argument 
for  the  necessity 
of  such  a  confer- 
ence as  that  recently  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  James  H. 
Kimball,  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau 
in  New  York  City,  at 
which  those  of  us  who 
have  flown  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific  could  get 

together  with  the  meteorologists  who  forecast 
weather  conditions  for  us,  is  to  be  found  than 
in  the  October  issue  of  Aero  Digest.  I  refer 
to  an  article  under  the  names  of  Lieuts.  Logan 
C.  Ramsey  and  Earle  H.  Kincaid,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  entitled  "Analysis  of  Weather 
Conditions  on  Recent  Transatlantic  Flights." 

Presumably  this  article  is  an  expert  treatise 
on  meteorological  conditions,  encountered  be- 
tween here  and  Europe,  and  emanates  from  the 
Hydrographic  office  of  the  Navy  Department. 
As  such  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  taken  as  a  guide- 
book by  those  contemplating  future  transatlan- 
tic flights.  Actually,  it  is  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading in  so  many  details  concerning  the  flight 
of  the  Bellanca  that  I  suspect  it  is  "all  wet" 
regarding  the  other  flights  as  well.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  fact  that  this  analysis  appears  to  be 
cloaked  with  authority  while  in  reality  it  is 
full  of  discrepancies  and  inaccuracies,  makes 
it  a  menace  rather  than  an  aid  to  aerial  navi- 
gation of  the  Atlantic.  A  similarly  misleading 
article  on  the  same  subject  recently  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  being  largely 
a  reprint  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Suppose  we  begin  with  the  weather  map  pub- 
lished by  Ramsey  and  Kincaid  to  illustrate  the  "ideal 
weather  conditions  which  prevailed  during  Chamberlin's 
flight"  and  reproduced  herewith  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son. It  indicates  that  the  Bellanca  encountered  squalls 
in  passing  over  Newfoundland,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
visibility  at  this  time  was  unlimited  and  not  a  cloud  was 
sighted  for  500  or 
600  miles.  This 
chart  shows  a  low 
pressure  area  on 
the  southern  tip  of 
Greenland  which 
in  reality  was 
much  farther 
south  as  predicted 
by  Dr.  Kimball 
and  resulted  in 
the  abandonment 
of  our  intended 
Great  Circle 
course  from  Cape 
Race  to  the  coast 
of  Ireland  for  a 
more  southerly 
route. 

Besides  the 
dotted  line  indi- 


Clarence  Chamberlin 


Chart  showing  weather  conditions  which  prevailed  during  Chamberlin's  flight  as  set 
forth  in  the  Ramsey  and  Kincaid  article. 


eating  a  40  degree  tem- 
perature area  careful 
readers  will  discern  that 
the  "experts"  had  us  fly- 
ing through  sleet.  This 
is  one  thing  we  encoun- 
tered nowhere  on  the 
flight  to  Germany.  To 
quote  from  Ramsey  and 
Kincaid : 

"Chamberlin  encoun- 
tered a  little  bad  weather  with  some  sleet  but 
compared  with  Lindbergh's  dose  it  was  very 
mild,  due  to  the  fact  that  while  Lindbergh  flew 
as  high  as  10,000  feet,  Chamberlin  kept  close 
to  the  surface." 

Actually  the  Bellanca  encountered  her  first 
thick  weather  some  600  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  and  climbed  steadily  to  keep 
above  it  during  the  night,  reaching  an  altitude 
of  15,000  feet.  At  daylight  cloud  masses 
2,000  to  3,000  feet  higher  loomed  ahead  and 
because  the  heavily  loaded  ship  already  was 
at  her  ceiling  we  were  forced  to  fly  through. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  ice  began  to  form  on 
the  leading  edge  of  the  wings  and  on  the  wind- 
shield (owing  to  a  temperature  of  30  to  31 
degrees  in  the  fog)  and  we  came  down  through 
the  cloud  blanket  to  warmer  levels,  finding  a 
ceiling  varying  from  500  to  1,000  feet  with 
scattered  rain  squalls  underneath. 

Because  of  this  storm  and  not — as  indicated 
in  the  Ramsey-Kincaid  analysis — because  the 
Bellanca  was  blown  450  miles  south  of  her 
course  by  winds  which  even  the  Ramsey-Kin- 
caid chart  shows  would  give  a  northern  drift, 
we  turned  to  the  south  as  Dr.  Kimball  had  ad- 
vised to  skirt  the  bad  weather.  Thus  we  picked 
up  the  North  Atlantic  ship  lane  route  to  Europe.  We  had 
seen  the  lights  of  two  boats  bound  to  or  from  Halifax 
during  the  early  part  of  the  night  before  thick  weather 
was  encountered,  as  well  as  scores  of  icebergs,  and  there- 
after we  picked  up  five  more  vessels,  the  Mauretania  being 
the  third  ship  sighted  in  this  series.    In  fact,  instead  of 

picking  up  our 
course  from  the 
liner,  as  Lieuts. 
Ramsey  and  Kin- 
caid seem  to  im- 
agine, we  were  so 
well  on  our 
course  at  this  time 
that  the  Maureta- 
nia, coming  over 
the  horizon  under 
the  Bellanca's 
nose,  very  nearly 
was  passed  with- 
out notice.  Nat- 
urally we  played 
around  the  first 
big  ship  we  had 
seen  because  we 
knew  she  would 
(Cont.  on  p.  616) 
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ARE  WE  AIRWORTHY? 


By  Donald  Duke 


THERE  is  no  clanger  in  air  navi- 
gation which  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated by  adequate  precaution; 
and  man,  woman  or  child  has  no  more  to  fear  when  taking 
passage  in  the  well-equipped  air  transports  of  to-day  than 
in  vehicles  common  to  the  other  established  systems.  All 
are  alike,  insofar  as  skilled  personnel,  properly  maintained 
operating  equipment,  and  safety  precautions  are  concerned. 
The  train,  the  boat,  and  the  motor  coach  have  supporting 
elements  no  more  substantial  than  the  aircraft.  It  is  only 
that  the  age  has  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  the  air, 
as  a  supporting  medium,  that  more  people  do  not  utilize 
its  advantages.  We  do  not  have  to  look  back  many  years 
to  see  our  own  parents  afraid  of  ocean  liners  and  rubber- 
tired  contraptions,  without  which  present-day  social,  civic, 
and  industrial  standards  would  be  impossible.  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  natural  that  air  as  a  medium  for  transportation 
should  be  put  to  practical  and  profitable  use  at  this  time, 
since  it  is  just  as  essential  to  the  continued  progress  of 
mankind  as  each  successive  method  of  transportation  has 
been  in  the  past. 

For  centuries,  primitive  man  transported  commodities 
on  his  back,  until  reason  and  experience  placed  this  bur- 
den in  turn  on  the  beast,  boat,  stagecoach  and  railway. 
To-day  finds  the  United  States  leading  the  world  in  rail- 
way mileage,  with  a  standard  of  service  likewise  unequaled, 
yet  the  man  in  New  York,  whose  presence  is  required  on 
the  West  Coast  or  in  a  southern  state,  is  already  growing 
impatient  at  the  loss  of  time  required  to  transact  his  busi- 
ness and  return.  One  of  our  large  automotive  corpora- 
tions is  already  putting  to  practical  use  a  luxuriously  ap- 
pointed ten-passenger  plane  for  transportation  of  its  offi- 
cials, between  general  offices  and  factory  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  miles  distant.  Business  emergencies,  ne- 
cessitating hasty  conferences  of  scattered  executives,  are 
thus  satisfactorily  met,  and  action  expedited  in  a  manner 
impossible  with  surface  transportation  facilities.  Using 
•i  multi-motored  plane  of  proven  airworthiness,  flown  by  a 
pilot  of  proven  ability,  between  well-equipped  airports, 
with  known  intermediate  landing  fields  and  beacon  lights 
at  intervals  along  the  route,  these  officials  not  only  travel 
safely  and  comfortably  at  a  great  saving  of  time,  but  with 
impunity  invite  their  guests  to  accompany  them,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  flights  ter- 
minate after  dark.  Several  industrial  companies  are  now 
using  planes  for  the  transportation  of  their  salesmen,  ma- 
terial and  merchandise,  while  the  number  of  privately- 
owned  planes  used  for  commuting  from  the  country  heme 
or  for  sport  flying  is  increasing  each  year,  and  only  the 
present  lack  of  adequate,  close-in  airport  facilities  makes 
this  practice  less  appealing  to  the  business  man,  since 
•he  cost  of  planes  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  about  the 
•ime  as  the  car  he  now  uses. 

Flytng  Safe 

Contrary  to  public  opinion,  and  in  spite  of  Newton's  laws 
of  motion,  flying,  when  conducted  with  the  same  care  and 
regard  for  safety  'precautions  as  are  applied  to  railways 
and  ocean  navigation,  is  equally  safe  and  equally  deserv- 
ing of  public  confidence.  Engineering  standards  are  more 
exacting  in  aircraft  construction  than  in  any  other  public 
vehicle.  The  factor  of  safety  is  far  greater  than  needed 
for  the  maximum  load  to  be  carried.  The  much-heralded 
flaming  plane — a  rare  event  even  during  the  war  when 
gasoline  tanks  were  the  target  for  incendiary  bullets — is  a 


present-day  anomaly,  since  the  danger 
of  fire  in  the  air  is  no  greater  than 
fire  in  a  boat,  train,  or  automobile,  and 
in  either  case  there  are  the  usual  fire  preventatives  and  a 
suitable  method  ol  escape. 

After  ten  years  of  travel  by  air,  rail,  automobile,  and 
on  the  hoof,  I  am  convinced  that  getting  about  below 
makes  one  think  faster  and  jump  quicker  than  in  the 
great  open  spaces  aloft  where  railway  crossings,  street  in- 
tersections and  stop-go  signals  become  memories  of 
earthly  vesture.  If  given  my  choice  of  vehicles  for  a  trip 
to  the  West  Coast,  or  any  distant  city  with  a  good  airport, 
I  would  unhesitatingly  choose  the  plane  for  both  myself 
and  family.  It  would  get  us  there  more  quickly  without 
the  monotony  of  railway  travel  and  the  discomforts  of 
water  travel. 

The  common  misconception  exists,  that  because  one 
cannot  gaze  upon  the  troubled  waters  from  Niagara's 
brink,  or  walk  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  without  dizziness, 
one  would  not  be  a  good  airman,  which  is  not  at  all  the 
case  but,  on  the  contrary,  proves  that  individual  to  be 
normal  in  this  respect.  Walking  on  the  edge  of  a  high 
railway  bridge  produces  dizziness  that  does  not  occur  on 
the  same  bridge  in  a  passenger  coach.  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  perspective,  which  in  the  airliner  is  made  more  glorious 
by  the  enlarged  horizon.  I  have  taken  up  children,  as  well 
as  men  and  women  in  advanced  years,  and  have  yet  to  see 
a  healthy  normal  person,  who,  having  flown  under  favorable 
conditions  in  an  airworthy  plane,  did  not  express  a  desire 
to  repeat  the  performance. 

Flying  is  the  most  wholesome  recreation  I  know  of, 
inducing  an  exhilarating  relaxation,  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  the  opportunity  for  retrospection  and  intro- 
spection that  one  seldom  feels  midst  terrestrial  surround- 
ings. 

Pilots 

While  monotonous  to  an  extent  for  the  pilot,  particu- 
larly at  night,  there  are  many  aviators  in  the  military,  air 
mail,  or  commercial  service  who,  in  the  ten  or  more  years 
of  flying,  have  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  the 
air  and  still  find  it  too  fascinating  to  give  up.  Contrary 
to  another  misconception,  these  pilots,  like  wine  and  a 
certain  type  of  automobile  engine,  improve  with  the  pass- 
ing years.  The  seasoned  airman  is  better  equal  to  the 
added  responsibilities  of  aviation's  progress  than  is  the 
younger  flier  with  less  time  in  the  air.  The  average  per- 
son of  either  sex  can  learn  to  fly  if  given  sufficient  instruc- 
tion, but  only  a  small  percentage  become  expert.  The 
annual  report  of  Major  General  Mason  M.  Patrick,  Chief 
of  Air  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  has  the  following  pertinent  remarks 
in  this  connection:  "It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  some  men  can  learn  to  fly  and  others  cannot,  just  as 
some  have  musical  or  mathematical  ability  and  others  do 
not.  The  attempt  to  teach  one  who  lacks  it  is  a  waste 
of  time,  money  and  effort."  While  fifty-six  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  for  flying  training  at  military  schools  pass 
the  required  physical  standards,  less  than  thirty  per  cent 
of  those  accepted  receive  the  coveted  rating.  It  is  in 
ihese  schools  that  a  majority  of  the  pilots  now  flying 
commercial  aircraft  have  received  their  training.  The 
employment  of  pilots  for  aircraft  operation,  therefore,  is 
one  case  that  admits  of  no  compromise — skill  and  experi- 
ence being  indispensable  prerequisites  to  safe  and  con- 
servative flying.  (Continued  on  page  622) 
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THE  AMERICAN  GIRL 


T°to  >Awl\%£  R"th  Elder's  Transatlantic  Flight 

A  whoever  makes  it,  Eskimo 
or  Uruguayan,  man  or  woman.  Therefore  that  Miss  Ruth 
Elder  tried  gallantly  to  be  the  first  woman  to  fly  over- 
seas has  slight  if  any  professional  significance.  It  was 
the  effort  to  make  the  mighty  hop  in  a  two-passenger  plane, 
George  W.  Haldeman  acting  as  pilot,  being  the  second 
person  in  the  public  interest  and  the  first  in  aeronautical 
importance,  that  really  was  important.  It  was  a  gallant 
effort. 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view  the  flight  really 
had  a  very  great  meaning,  for  the  distance  covered  by 
Miss  Elder  and  the  able  Haldeman  in  their  attempt  at 
transatlantitc  flight  constituted  the  longest  over-water  flight 
vet  made  by  man — to  say  nothing  about  woman. 

As  the  Navy  Department  an- 
nouncement covers  this,  I  will 
quote  it  in  full.    It  says: 

"'The  distance  from  Roosevelt 
Field  to  latitude  43 :54  north, 
longitude  21  :39  west  (where  was 
the  steamship  Barendrecht  when 
it  picked  the  daring  couple  off 
their  plane,  after  it  had  landed 
because  of  a  defect  in  piping)  is 


2,278  nautical  miles 


.',623 


statute  miles.  The  distance  from 
the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  to 
Honolulu  Reef  Light  being  2.- 
057.5  nautical  miles.  The  dis- 
tance covered  by  The  American 
Girl  is  199.5  nautical  miles  or 
229.7  statute  miles  longer  than 
the  distance  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 

The  start  on  the  transatlantic 
flight  effort  was  made  from 
Roosevelt  Field,  almost  exactly 
at  sunset,  October  1 1 ,  after  con- 
siderable waiting  for  good 
weather.  The  American  Girl, 
their  Stinson  monoplane,  took  a 
course  along  which  it  was  be- 
lieved would  be  many  vessels,  but 
the  hope  of  Haldeman  that  he 
would  pick  up  an  ocean  steamer 
every  hour  after  he  started  was 
not  realized. 


The  course  they  had  mapped 
out  included  3,600  miles  over 
water,  something  like  400  miles 
more  than  the  Lindbergh  route  to  Paris.  The  better  weather 
indicated  along  the  longer  route  was  believed  to  be  more 
than  compensation  for  the  added  distance. 

The  Elder-Haldeman  flight,  probably  rather  more  widely 
sensationalized  than  it  might  have  been  if  no  woman  had 
been  involved,  of  course  attracted  the  most  intense  and 
sympathetic  general  interest,  as  well  as  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  everybody  concerned  with  the  development  of 
iong-distance  flying. 

The  next  day  after  the  take-off  came  word  from  a 
vessel  which  had  sighted  the  plane  400  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  New  York. 

The  next  news  that  came  from  The  American  Girl  was 
on  October  13,  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  when  the  plane  was 
800  miles  almost  due  west  from 
Paris,  and,  therefore,  in  a  sense 
nearing  its  journey's  end,  it  was 
forced  down  about  350  miles 
northeast  of  the  Azores,  the 
trouble  being  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  an  oil  feed  pipe. 

Fortunately  this  accident  oc- 
curred within  sight  of  the  Dutch 
tank  ship  Barendrecht.  A  boat 
was  lowered  and  the  fliers  were 
rescued  before  their  land-plane 
sank.  The  plane  was  towed  to 
the  ship  and  was  about  to  be 
hoisted  aboard  when  it  burst  into 
flames,  was  destroyed  and  sank. 

The  fliers  then  reported  that, 
encountering  an  ocean  storm, 
they  had  been  blown  far  off  their 
course  to  the  southward,  but  the 
bad  weather  passed  with  Cape 
Finisterre  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Spain,  only  500  miles  away. 
But  then  the  engine  failed  and 
they  discovered  this  failure  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  oil  no  longer 
flowed  through  the  oil  feed  pipe. 
The  plane  did  not  fall,  but  landed 
on  the  water  easily.  It  could 
not  have  been  kept  afloat.  The 
(Continued  on  page  612) 
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Ruth  Elder  and  Captain  George  Haldeman. 
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SAFETY  in  AIR  TRANSPORT  OPERATIONS 


ow^fe^fly"  Bv  Charles  Townsend  Ludington 

in??         How  J 

Director  of  National  Air  Transport,  Inc.; 
President,  Ludington  Philadelphia  Flying  Service 

{Paper  read  before  Safety  Meeting  at  the  Philadelphia  Engineers'  Club) 


^  'l  \ 


soon  will  we 
be  able  to  fly  across  the 
continent?"  How  often 
every  air  enthusiast  is 
asked  these  two  questions  ! 
be  saved  much  lengthy 


If  I  knew  the  answers  I  would 
explaining  to   non  air-minded 


oersons 


The  only  answer  I  can  give  is  one  I  do  not  dare  give 
to  the  average  questioner.  Truly,  flying  is  not  safe! 
Neither  is  train  travel,  motoring,  fox  hunting,  bank  rob- 
bing or  lying  in  bed.  There  is  in  our  daily  lives  no  such 
thing  as  being  safe.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  the  num- 
ber of  miles  we  can  fly,  the  number  of  miles  we  can  ride,  the 
number  of  fences  we  can  jump,  and  the  number  of  times 
we  can  seek  rest  in  sleep  before  the  law  of  averages  gets 
us,  in  other  words  "how  long  can  we  get  away  with  it?" 

The  conductor  will  assure  an  old  lady  that  she  is  quite 
safe  on  the  train ;  the  motorist  thinks  nothing  of  starting 
on  an  all  day  trip;  the  fox  hunter  will  indignantly  deny 
that  he  is  taking  great  risks.  Likewise  the  average  pilot 
will  tell  his  passengers  that  they  are  entirely  safe.  The 
intelligent  aircraft  operator,  and  his  insurance  man,  know 
that  such  statements  are  not  entirely  true  and  that  they 
are  interested  only  in  knowing  "how  long  they  can  get 
away  with  it." 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  operators,  their  pilots, 
their  personnel,  the  designers  of  ships  and  engines,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  that  they  are  to-day  getting 
away  with  it  for  longer  and  longer  periods  between  acci- 
dents. 

The  man  in  the  street  has  to-day  been  educated  up  to 
the  point  of  believing  that  the  air  mail  has  become  pretty 
safe,  and  he  is  right,  and  he  is  just  about  beginning  to  won- 
der how  soon  he  can  ride  too,  when  his  sleepy  eyes  rest 
on  the  scare  headlines  in  his  morning  paper  telling  how 
some  unfortunate  pilot  and  his  passengers  met  death  when 
"the  airplane  suddenly  nose  dived  into  the  ground!"  He 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  decides  the  train  and  his  old  bus  will 
do  a  bit  longer  and  awaits  developments.  He  doesn't  stop 
to  think  that  the  accident  occurred  because  someone  "ran 
out  of  knowledge,"  and  that  aircraft  operators  to-day  are 
acquiring  greater  stores  of  knowledge  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

The  safety  problems  of  the  operator  of  a  fixed  base 
concern  are  fairly  simple.  He  must  have  a  good  field,  good 
pilots,  good  mechanics,  good  shop  equipment,  and  good 
ships  and  he  must  confine  his  operations  to  good  weather. 
The  records  show  that  responsible  concerns  of  this  type 
do  very  well. 

The  problems  of  the  conscientious  air  transport  oper- 
ator are  very  much  more  difficult.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements I  have  mentioned  he  must  have  good  emer- 
gency fields,  good  navigational  aids  and  instruments  and 
his  technical  department  must  be  constantly  on  its  toes  to 
take  advantage  of  improvements  in  all  branches  of  the 
art.  His  pilots  must  meet  all  weather  conditions,  for  all 
the  operator  can  do  about  good  weather  is  pray  for  it  and 
all  he  can  do  about  bad  weather  is  see  that  as  far  as  pos- 
sible his  pilots  will  be  forwarned.  The  operator,  or  his 
board  of  directors,  must  decide  whether  or  not  passenger 
carrying  is  justified  over  his  route  and  if  so  his  problems 
are  still  more  difficult.  Ice  and  fog  are  his  enemies  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  his  best  friend.  Only  if  he 
has  carried  out  all  the  latter's  requirements  and  a  great 
many  more  of  his  own,  has  the  air  transport  operator  a 


moral   right  to   sleep  at 
night. 

I   have   assembled  the 
figures  of  two  representa- 
tive American  air  trans- 
port operations   Those  of 
the  rest  would  not  appreciably  alter  the  story : 

The  Western  Air  Express  carries  mail,  passengers,  and 
express  between  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City.  It  has 
terminal  fields  and  shops  at  these  places  and  one  interme- 
diate field.  It  flies  over  an  airway,  lit  and  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  crosses  several  high 
mountain  ranges  and  long  stretches  of  desert.  It  enjoys 
over  most  of  its  route  a  high  percentage  of  good  weather. 
Theoretically  a  daylight  route  it  has  often  to  indulge  in 
night  flying  as  its  west  bound  plane  cannot  leave  Salt 
Lake  until  the  arrival  of  the  transcontinental  mail  plane 
which  is  often  delayed  by  impossible  weather  in  the  east. 
There  are  also  occasional  east  bound  delays  due  mostly 
to  morning  fogs  at  Los  Angeles,  but  these  have  never  been 
serious  enough  to  cause  the  mail  to  miss  its  Salt  Lake  con- 
nection. The  flying  and  shop  equipment  is  excellent  and 
the  entire  operating  personnel  is  of  the  highest  class. 

In  the  period  from  January  first  to  August  first  of  this 
year  a  total  mileage  of  306,597  miles  was  flown  in  3,165 
hours  and  no  forced  landings  due  to  either  weather  or 
mechanical  troubles  were  experienced.  Over  123,000 
pounds  of  mail  were  handled  without  loss  and  269  pas- 
sengers were  carried.  Compared  with  a  possible  perfect 
performance  the  on  time  record  of  this  company  during 
this  period  shows  its  operations  to  be  99.86  per  cent  effi- 
cient. Since  April  17th,  1926,  when  operations  began, 
the  Western  Air  Express  has  had  some  forced  landings, 
but  no  accidents  of  any  sort  beyond  three  or  four  very 
minor  claims  under  its  workmen's  compensation  insurance. 

National  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  has  a  longer  route,  and 
more  difficult  and  varied  problems.  Its  ships  fly  between 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Dallas,  Texas.  They  carry  air 
mail  and  express.  During  the  month  of  September  pas- 
sengers were  successfully  carried  on  the  Texas  route  but 
this  practice  has  been  discontinued.  Weather  conditions 
for  a  good  distance  north  of  Dallas  are  fair.  Nearing 
Chicago  they  become  poor,  and  over  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains they  are  probably  the  worst  in  the  United  States.  A 
day  and  a  night  service  are  run  over  this  latter  portion 
and  during  much  of  the  time  night  flying  is  necessary  at 
both  ends  of  the  Chicago-Dallas  portion.  From  May  12th, 
1926,  to  October  1st,  1927,  1,129,074  miles  were  scheduled 
to  be  flown.  Of  this  total,  1,085,657  miles  were  actually 
flown  in  scheduled  service.  43,417  miles  of  scheduled 
flying  were  defaulted  due  to  weather  or  other  causes  giving 
an  efficiency  record  of  96.1  per  cent.  To  date  over  1,200,- 
000  have  been  flown.  There  have  been  149  forced  land- 
ings of  which  114  have  been  caused  by  weather,  33  by 
mechanical  failures  and  two  by  lack  of  gas.  In  only  46 
cases  was  it  necessary  to  entrain  the  mail.  There  have 
been  no  physical  injuries  to  personnel.  The  total  repair  bill 
due  to  forced  landings  would  not  exceed  $9,000  though  the 
equipment  has  an  inventory  value  of  nearly  half  a  million. 

During  the  month  of  September  a  total  of  237  passen- 
gers were  carried,  195  on  the  Chicago-Dallas  route  and 
42  on  the  eastern  route.  The  total  passenger  miles  trav- 
eled was  85,861.  This  is  too  small  a  total  to  prove  much 
as  regards  safety.    Passenger  carrying  was  discontinued 


because  it  was  thought 
the  ships  used  for  the 


to  make  certain  changes  in 

(Continued  on  page  622) 
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WHAT  TRANSATLANTIC  FLIGHTS 
AUGUR  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


WHENEVER  a  new  un- 
dertaking is  launched, 
there  are  always  those 
who  decry  its  possibilities,  useful- 
ness and  value. 

"Let  things  be  as  they  were," 
they  say,  "where  the  relative  order 
of  things  is  well  established  and  mat- 
ters go  on  quietly  and  smoothly." 

Had  this  system  been  followed,  we 
would  still  be  in  a  state  of  savagery, 
chasing  each  other  around  with  stone 
axes  and  eating  raw  meat. 

The  same  cry  was  heard  when 
ships  first  rowed  across  the  Medit- 
teranean ;  when  Columbus  started 
out  to  sail  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  when 
Robert  Fulton  steamed  up  the  Hud- 
son River;  when  the  railroad  first 
puffed  its  way  along  a  few  miles  of 
track;  and  when  the  first  submarine 
was  launched.  In  each  of  these  pro- 
jects, hundreds  of  lives  have  been 
lost  in  their  development. 

When  we  first  obtained  an  appro- 
priation for  army  aeronautics  in  this 
country,  we  heard  the  same  protest. 
When  I  inaugurated  the  transconti- 
nental flight  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  and  return;  the  flight  to 

Alaska  in  1920;  the  sinking  of  the  battleships  in  1921; 
breaking  and  obtaining  all  the  world's  speed  and  endurance 
records  for  American  aviation  in  1922 ;  the  Round-the- 
World  Flight  and  the  second  sinking  of  battleships  in  1923, 
all  of  which  undertakings  were  entirely  and  completely 
successful,  we  met  with  the  same  criticism  and  obstruction. 

We  were  about  to  fly  through  South  America  and  across 
the  Antarctic  Continent  to  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
but  these  very  agencies  of  retardation  and  conservatism 
stepped  in  to  stop  American  aeronautical  progress. 

While  the  individual  efforts  of  pilots,  reduced  to  their 
own  resources,  in  attempting  to  span  an  ocean,  are  small 
compared  with  those  of  governments  or  corporations,  they 
deserve  the  greatest  credit. 

Some  liken  these  flights  to  the  attempt  of  a  man  to  go 
over  Niagara  in  a  barrel ;  to  a  man  attempting  to  walk 
across  the  Sahara  Desert,  with  only  the  water  he  can  carry 
on  his  back;  or  to  a  man  trying  to  jump  a  six  foot  stone 
wall  with  a  horse  that  can  jump  only  four  feet.  Those 
who  advance  these  ideas  do  not  know  the  point  of  view  of 
an  airman.  It  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  a  landsman 
or  a  seaman,  and  can  be  appreciated  by  neither  in  its  en- 
tirety until  one  has  had  a  taste  of  this  latest  accomplish- 
ment in  the  world. 

An  air  passenger  service  all  over  the  world  could  be 
established  now  with  Zeppelin  airships,  which  would  be  as 
safe  or  safer  than  sea  travel  or  railway  travel,  and  no  more 
expensive.  The  reason  that  it  has  not  been  done  is  that  the 
Germans  were  prevented  from  building  these  ships  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  because  the  Allies  knew 
they  themselves  could  not  build  as  good  ships  and  therefore 


General  William  Mitchell 

Formerly  Commander  Air  Forces,  A.  E.  F 
and  Director  of  Military  Aviation,  U.  S.  Army 


By  would  be  hopelessly  behind  the 

Germans. 

Colonel  Lindbergh's  non-stop 
flight  from  New  York  to  Paris, 
a  distance  of  3600  miles,  was  the 
consummation  of  splendidly  bal- 
anced aeronautical  mentality  as  ex- 
emplified in  this  man  and  the  procur- 
ing of  the  best  possible  equipment 
that  he  could  obtain  in  this  country 
for  the  price  within  his  reach.  It 
was  no  foolish  and  idle  stunt  picked 
up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Be- 
hind it,  in  the  pilot's  head,  was  the 
thought  that  air  power  is  the  domi- 
nating thing  in  the  world  of  trans- 
portation ;  that  the  commercial  air- 
plane, carrying  passengers  and  goods, 
can  span  the  seas  in  one-tenth  the 
time  required  by  a  vessel  on  the 
water ;  that  the  airplane  and  airship 
can  master  any  military  seacraft  such 
as  battleships,  cruisers  or  destroyers 
which  may  attempt  to  attack  the 
United  States ;  and  that  the  individ- 
ual pilot  who  has  the  knowledge  and 
ability  must  show  to  the  world  that 
these  things  are  possible  with  Ameri- 
can ingenuity,  now  that  the  national 
aeronautical  services  in  the  United 
States  have  been  absorbed  entirely  by  bureaucrats  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  have  long  since  ceased  to  progress. 

Lindbergh's  plane  was  crude  compared  to  what  the  fu- 
ture air  liners  will  be,  in  its  structure,  its  navigating  in- 
struments and  its  power  plant.  It  was  not  anywhere  near 
the  efficient  and  safe  machine  that  can  be  devised  and 
constructed  at  this  time  for  transatlantic  navigation. 

To  begin  with,  the  plane  had  only  one  engine.  If  any- 
thing had  happened  to  it,  he  would  have  had  to  land  no 
matter  where  he  was,  and  as  there  was  no  chain  of  steam- 
ers, floats  or  other  means  of  rescuing  him,  he  might  have 
been  lost. 

His  airplane  had  no  radio.  He  could  neither  converse 
with  passing  ships  nor  with  Europe  or  America.  He  could 
not  check  his  position  by  finding  his  direction  or  keep 
his  course  by  flying  straight  toward  a  radio  beacon.. 

Lindbergh  did  have  an  excellent  instrument  for  finding 
his  direction,  that  is,  the  earth  inductor  compass.  The 
ordinary  magnetic  compass  is  not  suitable  for  aircraft  be- 
cause it  depends  for  its  action  on  the  direction  which  a 
magnetized  metal  needle  takes  when  freely  suspended  in 
the  air.  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  north  end  of 
the  needle  dips  toward  the  North  Pole,  and  if  the  southern 
end  is  not  weighted,  it  will  assume  an  increasingly  vertical 
position  as  the  compass  approaches  the  North  Pole.  This 
necessary  weight  throws  it  out  of  dynamic  stability.  If 
the  vertical  pin  or  standard  in  which  the  compass  floats  is 
disturbed  from  either  its  horizontal  or  vertical  position,  it 
throws  the  needle  out  of  dynamic  stability  and  it  imme- 
diately begins  to  whirl.  As  long  as  the  airplane  flies  on 
an  evn  keel,  the  ( Continued  on  page  609 ) 
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REAL  ORGANIZATION 

SOMETHING  real  in  the  way  of  organization  is  badly 
needed  in  the  American  air  interests.  Aero  clubs, 
pilots,  associations,  mechanics,  protective  leagues,  or 
what  not,  and  other  new  combinations  are  being  instinct- 
ively created.  An  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  been  in  existence  since  the  war.  It  was  organized  for 
a  different  purpose  and  apparently  has  served  its  members 
well. 

A  re-shuffling  of  the  cards  is  needed  to  meet  new 
conditions.  There  must  be  in  the  United  States  a  single 
organization  which  shall  include  all  and  be  of  service  to 
all.  covering  100  per  cent  of  the  industry's  needs.  It 
should  embrace  every  airport  owner,  every  mail  contractor 
and  every  accessory  manufacturer.  It  should  serve  the 
whole  industry,  the  whole  population,  the  whole  trade,  not 
confining  its  efforts  to  any  group  of  manufacturers,  pilots 
or  mechanics.  Airports  are  being  developed  in  practically 
every  city  of  the  nation.  The  owners  of  same  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  councils  of  the  industry. 

Unorganized  the  industry  will  grow ;  organized  it  will 
grow  faster,  much  faster.  Aviation  should  have  an  or- 
ganization which  will  know  what  cooperative  advertising 
means,  which  will  know  how  to  represent  the  industry  in 
Washington,  not  only  for  the  good  of  manufacturers  or 
even  for  this  nation,  but  for  the  good  of  aviation  even 
though  it  be  China,  England,  Russia  or  Patagonia.  Avia- 
tion is  aviation. 

It  should  have  proper  cooperative  representation  in  the 
capital  of  every  country  in  the  world.  Such  an  organi- 
zation would  help  sell  to  the  people  of  the  world  the  idea 
of  air  mail,  air  express,  air  passenger  service.  The  right 
kind  of  an  organization  more  especially  would  watch  na- 
tional and  state  legislation  and  by  keeping  the  legislators 
informed  of  facts  and  needs  would  prevent  the  passage 
of  improper  laws  and  see  to  the  creation  of  those  that  are 
needed. 


ADMIRAL  MAGRUDER'S  SIN 

WILL  ROGERS  gets  it  right  when  he  voices  the  be- 
lief that  Admiral  Magruder's  sin  was  in  declaring 
that  the  Navy  has  been  spending  too  much  money.  The 
Navy  forthwith  decides  to  shelve  Magruder  and  use  all 
the  discipline  of  the  powerful  secretary  to  muzzle  him. 

It  is  astounding  to  look  back  at  the  efforts  of  officials 
down  in  Washington  to  tie  gags  into  the  mouths  of  those 
with  ideas  in  regard  to  national  defense. 

It  began  with  General  William  Mitchell,  who  was  court- 
martialed  because  he  told  the  truth  about  the  air  situation. 
He  revealed  that  the  air  services  are  being  throttled  by  the 
old-time  Army  and  Navy  machines  who  feared  to  lose  if 
Air  was  given  a  fair  show.  Efforts  to  wreck  Mitchell's 
career  and  personally  ruin  him  immediately  followed. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Major  General  Charles  P.  Summerall 
was  called  back  to  Washington  from  an  inspection  tour 
l>ecause  he  said  in  an  address :    "I  have  seen  German 


prisoners  housed  in  better  quarters  than  our  American  sol- 
diers now  are  occupying." 

Another  truth.    Court-martial  him  ! 

And  now  Admiral  Magruder.  Aero  Digest  is  afraid! 
that  we  had  better  stop  our  nonsense  about  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  cherry  tree  when  talking  with  our  kids. 
If  we  teach  them  to  tell  the  truth  and  they  later  go  into 
the  services  they  will  certainly  be  court-martialed. 

The  Navy  Department  badly  needs  a  house  cleaning, 
and  if  it  is  not  done  by  those  within,  it  will  certainly  be- 
taken in  hand  by  the  tax-payers  who  are  tired  of  seeing 
hundreds  of  millions  of. -their  money  being  wasted  by  a 
group  of  high-hatted  incompetents. 

It  is  all  rather  nauseating ! 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  YOUTH 

CLARENCE  D.  CHAMBERLIN  remarked  to  us, 
speaking  of  the  generation  on  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood, "They'll  pick  up  the  knack  of  handling  a  plane  just 
as  our  generation  picked  up  that  of  driving  an  auto." 
Boys  already  are  more  air-minded  than  their  elders.  They 
are  familiar  with  the  principles  of  aviation  and  many  have 
built  and  flown  model  planes.  Various  competitions  ar- 
ranged to  develop  youthful  interest  in  aviation  have  re- 
sulted in  a  surprising  number  of  really  good  airplanes. 

Something  about  sky  travel  enthralls  the  spirit  of 
youth.  No  one  followed  the  transatlantic  flight  of  Colonel 
Lindbergh  or  hung  on  his  words  during  his  triumphant 
tour  of  the  United  States  with  more  rapt  attention  than 
did  the  boys.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sacrilege  to  suggest  it  but 
even  the  fascination  of  the  exploits  of  that  idol  of  the 
juvenile  mind,  Babe  Ruth,  bids  fair  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
new  and  growing  interest  in  flying. 


AN  IMPORTANT  INNOVATION 

THE  announcement  of  the  West  Coast  Air  Transit 
Company,  that  they  would  exact  only  the  same  fare 
plus  Pullman  that  the  railroad  charges  between  Los  An- 
geles and  Seattle,  is  important.  Although  the  newspapers 
failed  to  grasp  the  news  significance  of  this  new  rate  and 
only  played  up  the  fact  that  ten  palatial  parlor  ships  were 
about  to  go  into  commission,  the  fact  that  at  last  citizens 
could  go  by  air  as  cheaply  as  by  Pullman  is  of  consequence. 

Now  that  the  ice  has  been  broken,  no  doubt  other  com- 
panies will  follow  suit  and  as  for  the  traveling  public,  one 
of  the  most  important  reasons  why  it  has  not  patronized 
the  airlines  more  extensively  will  have  been  removed.  Of 
course,  the  advantages  of  making  the  journey  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  required  by  surface  travel  will  be  sufficient 
to  attract  plenty  of  new  business. 


WHY  HAVE  A  FIVE  YEAR  PROGRAM? 

THE  New  York  American  is  quite  right  when,  as  it  con- 
siders the  Five  Year  Air  Program,  it  asks  the  ques- 
tion: "Why  not  have,  instead,  a  two-year  air  program?" 
"No  one,"  says  the  .American  "has  advanced  any  reason 
except  fiscal  economy  why  the  United  States  should  takv- 
five  years  for  the  building  of  1800  airplanes." 

If  the  Navy  needs  1000  planes  and  the  Army  1S00,  why 
wait  five  years  for  them?  "Let's  have  this  adequate  de- 
fense NOW,"  says  the  American,  "and  not  at  the  end  of 
1932."    That  is  good  American  horse  sense. 

We  have  manufacturers  able  to  build  them.  The  air 
services  should  get  sufficient  appropriations  to  train  pilots 
vo  fly  them.  If  we  do  need  them,  we'll  need  them  badly 
and  the  quicker  we  get  started  the  better  off  our  national 
defense  will  be. 
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A  NOD  AND  A  WINK 


HIGH  above  the  pleasant  country- 
side and  the  prosperous  cities 
of  the  United  States  soared  a 
silvered  monoplane  bearing  four  pas- 
sengers and  a  pilot  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  They  were  flying  in  one  of 
the  latest  types  of  planes  made  possible 
by  man's  inventive  genius.  As  they 
flew  they  ate  their  lunch,  prepared  by 
Sherry,  after  which  they  lighted  cigars 
and  discussed  this  civilization  of  ours, 
which  has  given  us  so  many  wonderful 
things.  They  spoke  of  our  great  trans- 
portation systems,  on  land,  on  sea,  and 
now,  in  the  air ;  they  spoke  of  radio, 
the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  of  automobiles,  of  sanitary 
plumbing,  of  our  schools  and  colleges  which  train  our  citi- 
zens not  only  to  make  a  living,  but  also  to  consider  ethics 
and  live  in  peace  and  understanding  with  their  neighbors, 
as  civilized  people  should  do. 

These  passengers  were  intelligent,  prosperous,  civilized 
men.  They  belonged  to  churches,  country  clubs,  athletic 
and  business  associations ;  they  had  wives  and  children  at 
home ;  they  were  good  citizens,  good  men,  who  would  have 
scorned  to  do  a  dishonest  or  even  an  unkind  action.  In 
short,  they  were  completely  civilized. 

And  they  were  speeding  through  the  air  toward  a  field 
memorial  which  a  great  nation  has  set  aside  so  that  we  shall 
remember  its  soldier  dead.  They  were  speeding  to  see  an 
ex-truck-driver  batter  an  ex-hobo  with  his  fists  before  an 
audience  of  150.000  civilized  men  and  women  who  had 
paid  over  S2.000.000  to  see  the  sight  and  who  had  wagered 
over  $5,000,000  on  the  outcome  of  the  encounter. 

SOMETIMES  the  bright  torch  of  civilization  is  dimmed 
by  the  glaring  flames  of  uncontrolled  savagery,  for, 
after  all,  our  centuries  of  enlightenment  are  but  a  thin 
veneer  plastered  over  the  savage  emotions  and  lust  for 
blood  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  cave-man  ances- 
tors. We  were  savages  for  millions  of  years ;  we  have  been 
civilized  only  for  centuries. 

We  still  love  to  battle  an  enemy  for  the  possession  of 
something — a  championship  crown  and  a  purse,  even  a 
country.  And  those  of  us  who  are  too  weak  to  batter  an- 
other into  insensibility  hunger  to  see  some  other  and 
stronger  animal  do  what  we  cannot  do  ourselves.  We 
watch  him  and  thrill  with  him  at  every  blow.  Subconscious- 
ly, we  are  fighting  that  fight,  planting  those  blows,  drawing 
that  blood.  We  are  giving  our  own  savage  emotions  a  joy- 
ride. 

And  like  the  individual — so  runs  the  mass.  And  masses 
of  individuals,  welded  into  nations,  still  retain  the  psy- 
chology of  the  individuals  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Hence  wars,  and  wars,  and  more  wars ;  hence  oppressive 
political  tactics ;  hence  the  need  that  one  mass  of  veneered 
savages  should  arm  themselves  against  another  mass  of 
veneered  savages  calling  themselves  a  nation. 

WAR  is  to-day  man's  greatest  industry.  The  cost  of 
the  various  wars  in  progress,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  armies  and  the  navies  and  the  air  forces  of  the  world, 
the  cost  oi  war  equipment  for  all  of  the  nations,  is  so 
enormous  that  beside  this  industry  of  war  such  an  industry 
as  the  steel  business  or  the  railroad  business  is  a  pygmy. 
The  following  press  despatch  helps  to  explain  why  so 


much  more  money  is  spent  on  the  busi- 
ness of  killing  people  and  preparing  to 
kill  people,  than  is  spent  on  the  busi- 
ness of  educating  them: 

"Stuttgart,  Germany,  March  21. 
Hans  Stillz,  age  14,  stabbed  his  com- 
panion, Gustav  Roupp,  of  the  same 
age,  in  a  fight  over  the  ownership  of 
an  earthworm  which  both  desired  to 
use  as  fishing  bait.  Roupp,  in- 
stead of  going  to  church,  where  he 
is  an  applicant  for  confirmation, 
could  not  resist  the  ideal  fishing 
weather.  When  the  bait  ran  low, 
a  quarrel  for  the  last  worm  arose, 
Stillz  jabbing  his  knife  into  Roupp's  heart,  killing  him 
instantly." 

That  despatch  helps  to  show  us  why  we  must  continue 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  and  the  services  of  millions  of 
men  preparing  for  war.  For  it  discloses  a  fundamental 
quality  of  human  nature  the  world  over — the  propensity  to 
commit  murder  for  the  protection  of,  or  the  acquisition  of, 
material  possessions.  Those  boys,  fighting  over  a  worm, 
were  acting  exactly  like  two  nations  fighting  for  territory  or 
commercial  supremacy.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  thing 
at  stake ;  the  principles  are  identical. 

And  this  cannot  be  otherwise.  For  boys  are  young  ani- 
mals that  become  men  ;  and  men  in  the  mass  are  what  form 
nations.  And  no  mass  is  of  finer  stuff  than  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

NINE  years  ago,  after  four  weary  years  of  the  most 
bloody  war  in  history,  the  German  army,  beaten, 
starved,  discouraged,  turned  its  back  on  the  blood-soaked 
ground  of  France  and  tramped  sullenly  homeward,  to  don 
its  work-clothes  and  labor  to  pay  the  victors  the  heavy  price 
of  defeat.  We  who  helped  to  drive  them  home,  remem- 
bering the  task  it  was,  remembering  the  stubborn  fight  they 
fought,  can  meet  them  now  with  friendship  and  respect, 
and  wish  them  well  in  their  courageous  struggle  during  these 
hard  years  after  the  war. 

On  that  dark  night  when  the  Germans  turned  their  backs 
on  war  and  faced  grimly  the  bitter  burden  of  defeat,  one 
German,  huddled  in  the  back  of  a  speeding  limousine,  was 
being  driven  to  Holland.  He  is  the  only  German  actually  to 
gain  distinction  by  running  away.  He  was  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm  II.  He  did  no  fighting  in  the  war;  he  did  no 
work  after  the  war.  He  helped  to  betray  the  German  peo- 
ple :  then  ran  away  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  be- 
trayal. 

Now  he  telegraphs  to  Field  Marshal  August  von  Mack- 
ensen,  a  courageous  old  soldier  who  did  not  run.  "The 
glorious  fruits  of  these  wars  are  now  unhappily  destroyed 
bv  discord,  and  must  be  fought  for  again.  Gott  Mif  Uns, 
Wilhelm,  Rex." 

Wilhelm  II  is  an  old  man  with  a  withered  arm  and  a 
tortured  mind,  the  savor  of  whose  life  has  turned  to  dust 
and  ashes  in  his  mouth.  As  he  potters  about  aimlessly 
behind  stout  iron  bars  in  an  alien  land,  he  ponders  many 
things.  If  he  had  been  a  man  of  any  mental  ability  the 
terrible  lessons  of  1914-1918  would  have  taught  him  that 
no  war  produces  glorious  fruit,  and  that  war  wreaks  de- 
struction alike  on  vanquished  and  victor.  But  he  is  a 
stupid  and  bigoted  and  embittered  old  man ;  and  he  can 
learn  nothing.    So  there  he  wan-  (Continued  on  next  page) 


At  an  Emperor  who  lost  his 
mind,  an  Army  that  lost  its 
airplanes,  and  a  gentleman 
who  lost  his  pants 
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ders,  sending  out  to  the  world  the  mad  thoughts  of  a  crazed 
mind. 

From  the  castle  grounds  at  Doom,  Holland,  he  sent  an- 
other telegram  to  the  old  guard  of  his  former  army.  He  did 
not  say  that  he  was  virtually  a  prisoner,  afraid  to  venture 
out  lest  someone  put  an  end  to  a  life  that,  after  all,  now 
must  be  a  burden  to  him.  He  said,  "God  with  us.  For- 
ward !" 

Poor  crazy  old  man,  wandering  inside  his  bars  like  a 
caged  beast,  while  curious  tourists  peer  at  him  as  they  would 
at  a  hyena  in  a  zoo !  He  thought  that  God  was  with  him 
in  1914.  And  he  did  not  go  forward.  He  went  backward. 
In  his  confident  assertion  that  God  was  with  him,  he  over- 
looked the  remark  of  General  Grant — "God  is  on  the  side 
that  has  the  heaviest  cannon."  History  has  proved  that 
statement  to  be  true.  And  in  the  next  war  history  will 
prove  that  God  has  switched  to  the  side  having  the  best  Air 
Defense. 

Wilhelm  II  is  an  old  man.  Soon  he  will  be  dead.  To- 
day he  is  harmless  and  helpless — a  thing  of  no  consequence 
— mere  ruhbish  tossed  on  the  dump-heap  of  world  politics. 
We  have  in  Washington  to-day  at  the  head  of  National 
Defense  men  as  ill-fitted  to  administer  that  defense  as 
would  be  old  Wilhelm  II.  They  are  old  men,  with  old 
men's  ideas.  "The  Navy  with  us.  Forward!"  they 
mumble.  "The  man  with  the  musket  on  his  shoulder.  For- 
ward !  God  with  us !"  So  they  mutter,  these  old,  old  men, 
almost  in  their  dotage.  Forward!  And  the  tragedy  of  it 
is  that  they  believe  what  they  are  saying. 

So  does  Wilhelm  II. 

"YV/ILL    PLAN    DISARMING    OF  NATION'S 
W    CRIMINALS!"    reads    a    headline.  Certainly. 
Why  should  the  criminals  be  allowed  an  advantage  over  the 
Air  Forces? 

EVERY  now  and  then  some  German  pleads  that  the  war 
guilt  should  be  solved.    Who  started  it,  anyhow?  he 
cries. 

Who  started  the  last  war  is  not  important,  except  to  the 
historian.  What  is  important,  however,  is  this :  Who  is 
going  to  be  responsible  for  losing  the  next  war  ? 

Little  seeds  of  distrust^  of  hatred,  of  prejudice,  grow 
into  that  sturdy  weed  called  war;  it  flourishes  on  the  thin- 
nest soil. 

The  airplane  seems  to  be  the  best  implement  yet  designed 
to  combat  this  war-weed.  Our  old  men  do  not  know  that — 
will  not  learn  it.    But  it  is  so. 

"All  God's  chillun  got  wings" !  says  the  old  negro  spirit- 
ual. And  the  chillun  with  wings  will  win.  And  they  will 
win  by  a  very  large  margin  in  the  next  great  conflict. 

As  to  who  won  the  last  war,  Bruce  Bairnsfather  de- 
clares that  it  was  won  by  Sergeants  and  Swearing.  If  that 
is  so,  and  I  believe  it  is  so,  what  a  wonderful  instructor  my 
friend  Bill  Crenning  would  have  made ! 

THE  Nobel  Prize  for  optimism  goes  to  the  Membership 
Committee  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Association. 
They've  been  sending  form  letters  to  me  inquiring  when  I 
am  going  to  renew  my  membership  and  send  them  five  dol- 
lars. I  can't,  at  the  moment,  think  of  any  better  way  of 
saving  five  dollars  than  by  not  sending  it  to  the  N.  A.  A. 

Those  birds  aren't  going  to  give  their  personal  politico  - 
social  complexes  a  taxi-ride  around  Potomac  Park  on  my 
poor  little  five  bucks.  I'd  help  aviation  as  much  if  I  took 
the  V  and'  fed  it  gently  to  a  fish  in  the  New  York  Aquarium. 

A YOUNG  semi-pilot  who  had  tried  to  get  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  license  and  who  had  been  turned 
down  by  the  inspector  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  de- 


cided that  he'd  better  get  an  N.  A.  A.  license.  He  asked 
who  could  examine  him  for  that,  and  was  told,  "Go  and 
ask  Cy  Caldwell — he'll  be  glad  to  examine  you."  This 
advice  came  from  one  of  the  wags  who  knew  how  I  had 
been  panning  that  N.  A.  A.  absurdity. 

The  lad  came  over  to  me,  and  I  explained  in  detail  just 
what  I  thought  of  that  N.  A.  A.  license.  And  as  the 
wretched  deception  is  still  being  sold  to  the  nit-witted,  1 
see  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  after  it  again  and  strip  the  mask 
of  camouflage  from  it. 

The  N.  A.  A.  license,  issued  by  authority  of  the  F.  A.  I., 
is  of  no  use  except  as  an  admission  card  to  a  race  spon- 
sored by  the  N.  A.  A.,  who  insist  that  a  contestant  hold 
one  of  these  things — for  which  the  N.  A.  A.  soaks  him  five 
dollars — before  he  can  compete.  As  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce license  is  the  only  one  that  enables  a  pilot  to  engage 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  as  it  is  the  only  license  demand- 
ing a  strict  physical  examination,  the  N.  A.  A.  license  is 
now,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  The 
fact  that  a  man  holds  one,  let  me  inform  those  who  are 
desirous  of  flying  as  a  passenger  with  an  N.  A.  A.  licensed 
pilot,  does  not  guarantee  that  the  pilot  is  not  about  to  drop 
dead  from  heart  failure.  He  has  not  been  examined  by  a 
doctor,  nor  does  the  license  require  him  to  be  examined. 

Before  the  Department  of  Commerce  licensed  pilots,  the 
N.  A.  A.  license  served  well  enough — though  it  never  should 
have  been  issued  to  anyone  unless  he  had  passed  a  physical 
examination.  To-day  the  thing  is  worthless — except  as  a 
race  ticket. 

If  you  who  read  this  are  a  passenger,  or  are  going  to  be 
a  passenger  in  an  airplane,  let  me  urge  that  you  trust  your- 
self only  in  a  Department  of  Commerce  licensed  plane,  and 
with  a  pilot  licensed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Ask 
the  pilot  to  show  you  his  license.  You  will  not  insult  him ; 
he  will  be  glad  to  display  his  license  and  prove  to  you  that 
he  is  licensed  to  carry  you  into  the  air. 

The  man  without  a  license,  or  with  the  foolish  N.  A.  A. 
license,  may  also  be  a  very  good  pilot.  But  his  license  does 
not  guarantee  it.  It  does  not  guarantee  that  he  is  healthy 
or  even  can  see  to  land.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
inspectors  are  fitted  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  pilot  is  en- 
titled to  a  license.  If  he  has  a  transport  or  an  industrial 
license,  he  is  a  good  pilot. 

You  would  be  well  advised  to  let  the  Department's  in- 
spectors choose  your  pilot  for  you — and  to  hang  a  license 
on  him  as  proof  that  they  approve  of  him. 

Now,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  N.  A.  A.  asininity. 
I'm  an  old  man  and  growing  very  peevish.  I  hate  to  be 
annoyed. 

THE  good  Bishop  of  Ripon  suggests  that  the  world  is 
going  too  fast  and  that  humanity  would  be  benefited 
if  aviation,  wireless,  television,  and  the  like  were  advanced 
no  further  than  they  are  at  present.  If  every  physical 
laboratory  and  chemical  laboratory  were  closed  for  ten 
years,  says  the  good  Bishop,  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
outside  of  scientific  circles,  would  not  necessarily  be  re- 
duced. 

There  is  something  vaguely  familiar  about  this  thought. 
I  seem  to  recognize  in  it  the  general  mental  attitude  of  the 
Navy  toward  aviation ;  and  also  of  my  old  grandmother  to- 
ward automobiles.  Grandmother  used  to  say  that  four 
miles  an  hour  along  a  road  was  quite  fast  enough  for  her — 
she  didn't  even  approve  of  the  horse  trotting,  for  she 
thought  it  wore  him  out  too  fast.  She  was  Scotch.  And 
the  Navy — at  least,  the  older  and  more  brittle  members  of 
it — seem  pretty  content  with  about  25  knots.  They're  not 
even  very  partial  to  the  fast  destroyers.  What  they  love 
(Continued  on  page  613) 
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)  Pacific  Air  Transport 


And  Nitro-Valspar 

is  making  history 

TpIVE  of  the  Pacific  Air  Transport  planes — three  Ryans, 
one  Roamair  and  one  Swallow — are  protected  with 
Nitro-Valspar,  concerning  which  that  company's  Super- 
intendent says: 

"I  like  Nitro-Valspar  because  we  can  dope  right  over  it. 
It  is  very  quick  to  dry  and  once  a  ship  is  finished  with 
Nitro-Valspar  the  finish  remains  for  an  indefinite  period." 

Men  who  are  in  the  best  possible  position  to  judge  a 
finish — under  the  hardest  of  service  conditions  month  in  and 
month  out — like  one  which  without  alibis  stands  the  gaff. 

That's  reason  enough  for  choosing  Nitro-Valspar. 

Nitro-Valspar 

The  Valentine  all-lacquer  finish 


Valspar  thrives 

on  Weather 
—-good  or  bad 

TVTINDS  beat,  sun  scorches, 
*  *  storms  rage,  fogs  attack;  but 
Valspar  has  survived  thousands 
of  battles  with  the  elements — and 
always  comes  through  smiling. 

That's  why  Valspar  is  the  most 
widely  used  airplane  finish  today, 
— and  has  been  since  the  earliest 
days  of  flying. 

That's  why  Valspar  is  used  on 
the  planes  of  the  Pacific  Air 
Transport  which  fly  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  trying  air  mail 
routes  in  the  world:  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Seattle. 


At  left — Pacific  Air  Transport  pilot  about 
to  take  off  from  Los  Angeles  at  midnight 
in  his  Nitro-Valsparred  plane  for  a  la- 
bour trip  to  Seattle 


VALENTINE'S 


The  Varnish  That  Won  t  Turn  Whit« 


i  Pacific  Air  Transpor 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 
456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  Boston  Detroit 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 
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NEW  METALS  FOR  AIRCRAFT 


By  F 

Ihiej,  Metallu 
Air  Corps 


THE  two  most  important  factors 
in  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  modern  airplane  are 
safety  and  weight.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  aircraft  the  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  airplane  absolutely  safe  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  decreasing  the  weight,  increase  its 
speed  and  ease  of  handling  or  maneuverability  in  the  air. 

The  development  of  metals  for  use  in  airplane  construc- 
tion has  followed  these  lines,  with  two  objects  in  view; 
(1)  to  develop  a  stronger  metal  which  will  be  no  heavier 
than  the  material  already  in  use  and  (2)  to  develop  a 
lighter  metal  to  substitute  for  a  heavier  one  of  equal 
strength. 

Airplanes  are  now  developed  to  the  point  where  they 
are  as  safe  or  safer  than  any  other  modern  means  of 
transportation,  hence  research  in  metals  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  almost  solely  with  the  object  of  reducing 
the  weight  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  active  life 
or  durability  of  the  plane.  The  factor  of  cost  has  been 
relatively  unimportant  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
military  aircraft,  but  is  becoming  very  important  as  com- 
mercial flying  attains  more  prominence.  The  cost  of  the 
metals  entering  into  aircraft  construction  is  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  cost  of  fabricating  and  assembling 
them  into  the  finished  airplane,  hence  in  research  in  metals 
practically  no  cognizance  has  been  taken  of  their  cost. 

A  discussion  of  recent  development  in  metals  for  air- 
plane construction  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two 
main  heads :  (1)  the  structure  of  the  airplane  proper  in- 
cluding the  body,  or  fuselage,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  wings ; 
and  (2)  the  power  plant,  that  is,  the  engine  and  propeller. 

New  Metals  for  the  Airplane 

Up  to  and  including  the  war  period  the  universal  ma- 
terial for  the  construction  of  the  airplane  proper  was  wood. 
Practically  the  only  metals  used  were  in  the  wheels  and 
landing  gear  and  a  few  fittings  in  the  fuselage  and  wings. 
In  the  modern  plane  the  fuselage  is  constructed  of  seam- 
less steel  tubing  welded  at  the  joints  and  braced  at  fre- 


T.  Sisco 

rgical  Laboratory 
Wright  Field 


quent  intervals  with  steel  wires  of 
high  strength.  The  result  is  a  fuselage 
or  bodv  that  is  practically  indestruct- 
ible. 

The  most  recent  development  in  the 
construction  of  the  fuselage  is  the 
substitution  of  an  alloy  steel  tubing  for  the  tubing  of  com- 
mon steel,  ordinarily  used.  As  it  is  not  safe  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  tubing  used  in  fuselage  construction  the 
substitution  of  the  alloy  steel  has  not  reduced  the  weight, 
but  it  has  increased  the  strength  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

The  alloy  steel  tubing  now  used  in  the  fuselage  of  the 
modern  airplane  represents  one  of  the  most  recent  de- 
velopments of  the  steel  maker's  art.  It  is  a  steel  to  which 
have  been  added  the  elements  chromium  and  molybdenum. 
By  the  proper  treatment  during  manufacture  and  fabrica- 
tion, this  chromium  molybdenum  tubing  has  a  strength 
of  90,000  pounds  per  square  inch  compared  with  50,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  for  the  common  steel  tubing  ordi- 
narily used. 

An  airplane  fuselage  with  the  engine  mounted  in  posi- 
tion is  illustrated  below.  The  wings  have  not  yet  been 
attached.  This  shows  the  skeleton  of  seamless  alloy  steel 
tubing  braced  at  regular  intervals  with  the  same  kind  of 
tubing  welded  to  the  horizontal  members  and  with  the 
additional  bracing  of  steel  wires. 

In  wings,  metal  has  supplanted  wood  only  in  the  larger 
airplanes- — transports,  bombing  planes,  and  the  like.  The 
metal  used  for  wing  spars  is  an  alloy  containing  about  93 
per  cent  aluminum,  4  per  cent  of  copper  and  less  than  one 
per  cent  each  of  iron,  silicon,  manganese  and  magnesium. 
This  alloy,  the  result  of  brilliant  German  metallurgical 
research  is  known  by  the  trade  name  duralumin.  Its 
weight  is  only  about  one  third  of  steel  and  after  the  proper 
treatment,  it  has  a  strength  of  about  60,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  or  the  equivalent  of  ordinary  steel. 

Although  duralumin  is  seven  times  as  heavy  as  the 
average  wood,  it  is  so  much  stronger  that  it  can  be  used 
for  wing  construction  without  sacrificing  any  weight  ex- 
cape  in  the  case  of  small  high      (Continued  on  page  61S) 


Official  Photographs,  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps. 

A  completely  equipped  all-metal  airplane  fuselage;  end  and  top  view  of  wing  framework  with  beams  and  ribs  of  metal. 
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Ryan 'Siemens  Airplane 
Engines  are  Ball  &  Roller 
Bearing  Throughout. 


An  ECONOMIC  Power  Plant 
Serving  Commercial  Aviation 


AERONAUTICAL 
CORPORATION 

San  Diego  -  California 


THE  RYAN -SIEMENS  AIR- 
PLANE ENGINE  FILLS  AN 
ECONOMIC  NEED  IN  COM- 
MERCIAL AVIATION  by  provid- 
ing 5,  7  and  9  Cylinder  Radial  Air- 
cooled  Engines,  light  in  weight  and 
developing  70,  100  and  125  H.  P. 

These  engines  [known  in  Europe  as  the 
Siemens-Halske] .  .  .are  a  sturdy  sim- 
ple type,  thoroughly  proven  over  a 
period  of  thirteen  years  and  perfected 
by  7,000,000  miles  of  actual  flying. 

T.  Claude  Ryan,  president  of  the 
Ryan  Aeronautical  Corporation,  now 
offers  the  Ryan-Siemens  Airplane 
Engines  under  exclusive  manufactur- 
ing and  distributing  rights  in  the 
United  States  and  its  insular  posses- 
sions. 


Prompt  Delivery  in  any  Quantity 

RYAN  AERONAUTICAL  CORP. 

San  (Diego  California, 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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'•THE  DRIFT  INDICATOR" 


THE  Aero  Digest  mat  at  the  office  door 
has  written  in  large  letters  across  the 
face  of  it  the  word  "WELCOME." 

Everyone  in  the  aircraft  industry  and 
those  men  who  are  doing  valuable  work  in 
the  development  of  aeronautics  by  their 
enthusiastic  work  in  the  creation  and  opera- 
tion of  airports  are  invited  to  drop  in  and 
see  us.  Make  our  office  your  headquarters 
while  you  are  in  the  city. 
Among  our  recent  visitors  were : 
Jack  Frye  of  the  Aero  Corporation  of 
California,  who  flew  in  to  pick  up  a  new 
plane  which  he  flew  back  to  California. 

Billy  Parker  of  the  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  stopped  in  one  after- 
noon and  dashed  off  again  to  keep  a  number 
of  business  appointments. 

Fred  L.  Foster,  who  comes  from  the  same 
country  and  who  has  been  representing  the 
Chestnut  and  Smith  Corporation,  manufac- 
turers of  Naturaline,  has  ju'st  left  N.  Y. 
for  a  business  trip  to  the  West. 

Clarence  Chamberlin  of  transatlantic  flight 
fame. 

Mr.  Horned  of  the  Travel  Air  Manufac- 
turing Corporation. 

R.  C.  Schrader  of  the  Alexander  Aircraft 
Company,  sales  promotion  manager  for  the 
Eastern  territory.  He  has  just  completed 
a  tour  of  the  Middle- We'stern  territory  and 
is  thoroughly  covering  all  of  the  Eastern 
states. 

A.  W.  Van  Valkenburg  of  Honolulu. 

E.  H.  Holterman,  airport  engineer  and 
ex-army  pilot  instructor,  Woodstock,  Ver- 
mont. 

Major  A.  W.  Black  of  Hamilton,  Ber- 
muda. 

Captain  Eric  Densham,  Bristol  engine  ex- 
pert, of  England. 

Bill  Stout  came  in  from  Detroit  and 
radiated  some  of  his  enthusiasm ;  he  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  Ford  aircraft. 

r  "I  C.  RITCHIE,  aviation  lighting  spec- 
■»  •  ialist  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, sent  in  a  folder  containing  25  pages  of 
condensed  information  on  airport  lights  and 
lighting  which  will  be  extremely  valuable  to 
airport  operators  and  builders.  The  folder 
corresponds  in  size  and  punching  to  th~ 
"Airway  Bulletins"  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  will 
serve  as  a  convenient  cover  to  contain  those 
frequently  issued. 

O  EGULAR  use  of  the  company-owned 


airplanes  for  closer  contact  between  the 


Detroit  and  Cleveland  plants  and  with  cus 
tomers  in  many  cities  was  inaugurated  re- 
cently by  Thompson  Products,  Inc.,  auto- 
mobile and  airplane  parts  manufacturers.  E. 
G.  Thompson,  vice-president  of  the  company 
and  sponsor  of  the  plan,  purchased  the  first 
company  machine,  a  three-passenger  Laird 
biplane,  in  Chicago  and  flew  it  back  to  the 
Cleveland  plant  in  two  hours  and  thirty- 
five  minutes.  Other  machines  will  be  added 
as  required  and  hangar  space  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  planes  at  the  Cleveland 
municipal  air  field. 


By  William  A.  Rogers 

Mr.  Thompson  predicts  that  during  the 
next  few  years  automotive  manufacturing 
concerns  will  lead  others  in  adopting  air- 
planes as  a  more  efficient  means  of  trans- 
portation, both  for  emergency  shipments  of 
parts  and  for  cutting  down  on  the  travel 
time  of  executives  and  sales  representatives. 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  ISEMAN,  who 
has  been  Executive  Officer  at  the  Naval 
Reserve  Air  Station  at  Rockaway  Beach, 
New  York,  was  appointed  Commanding 
Officer  this  month  to  succeed  Henry  S.  Ken- 
dall, who  was  transferred  to  the  Torpedo 
Plane  Squadron  at  Hampton  Roads,  Vir- 
ginia. 

A  complement  of  new  and  advanced  types 
of  Navy  seaplanes  is  expected  at  the  Air 
Station  within  the  next  few  months. 

««T  IFT  Up  Your  Eyes!" 

*— 4  The  first  advertisement  of  a  large  scale 
campaign  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Ford 
Motor  'Company  to  make  America  more  air- 
minded  and  to  emphasize  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  aircraft  industry  had  as  its 
title:  "Lift  Up  Your  Eyes!" 
It  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  advertise- 
ments on  the  subject  of  aviation  that  has 
ever  been  published.  The  campaign  will 
show  the  many  uses  of  aircraft  when  opera- 
ted for  business  purposes  and  on  a  business 
basis. 

There  is  one  paragraph  which  particularly 
stands  out  that  we  quote  as  follows:  "Is 
there  another  epoch  in  all  history  that  has 
been  so  strong  in  growth  from  birth  to 
universal  achievement  ?  ...  So  tremendous 
in  its  nature  and  accomplishments?  ...  So 
rich  in  promises  for  the  future?" 

Many  of  the  mistaken  ideas  that  the  public 
entertained  a  few  years  ago  about  flying  and 
fliers  in  general  have  already  disappeared. 
We  believe  that  national  advertising  of  this 
sort  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  plac- 
ing commercial  air  service  at  the  disposal 
of  the  nation. 

T  T  A.  LINN  of  the  Linn  Manufacturing 
Corporation  of  Morris,  New  York, 
recently  purchased  a  Stinson-Detroiter  and 
spent  a  week  touring  the  New  England 
states.  He  visited,  among  other  places,  Old 
Orchard  Beach,  Mass,  where  Miss  Grayson's 
party  was  preparing  The  Dawn  for  the  trans- 
atlantic flight.  Aerial  holidays  are  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent. 

VjEYER  DAVIS,  head  of  the  Meyer 
Davis  organization  which  is  composed 
of  1500  artists  engaged  in  fulfilling  musical 
engagements,  has  announced  that  he  is  es- 
tablishing an  aerial  transport  service  for 
theatrical  units.  It  is  estimated  that  al- 
though the  cost  of  aerial  transportation  at 
the  present  time,  including  baggage,  will  be 
somewhat  higher  than  railroad  fare,  the  time 
and  money  saved  in  unprofitable  long  trips 
and  one  night  stands  at  small  towns  will  more 
than  make  up  for  the  additional  expense. 
It    is   estimated   that   manv   thousands  of 


dollars  will  be  saved  by  this  organization 
alone  by  the  use  of  aircraft. 

TPHE  Kardex  Institute,  which  is  devoted 
to  business  education  and  research,  is 
doing  valuable  work  in  printing  and  dis- 
tributing an  excellent  discussion  by  W. 
Irving  Glover,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  the  title  of  which  is  "How  Air 
Mail  Aids  the  Business  Man."  He  cites, 
for  example,  the  experience  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  as  follows:  "In  the  City  of 
Milwaukee,  for  instance,  a  large  business 
concern,  an  extensive  user  of  the  air  mail, 
states  that  formerly  they  frequently  found 
themselves  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in 
securing  contracts,  both  in  the  east  and  the 
west,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  com- 
petitors were  more  favorably  located.  Air 
mail,  however,  has  placed  them  on  a  basis 
of  equal  advantage  with  firms  nearer  the 
prospects."  It  finishes  up  with  the  following 
paragraph,  which  we  believe  is  very  im- 
portant at  this  time :  "The  greatest  need  of 
the  air  mail  to-day  is  not  a  better  or  speedier 
plane ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  single  or 
three-motored  ship  nor  the  capacity  for  a 
greater  pay  load,  but  it  is  simply  this — that 
a  great  universal  advertising  campaign  should 
be  inaugurated  to  sell  the  air  mail  to  the 
business  man  and  the  public  in  general.  The 
business  of  air  transportation,  commercially 
speaking,  is  comparatively  new  and  has  to 
be  sold  to  the  people  the  same  as  a  new- 
toilet  soap,  a  breakfast  food,  or  a  new  kind 
of  chewing  gum." 

TpWO  pioneers  of  aviation — one  the  de- 
signer  and  builder  nineteen  years  ago 
of  the  first  tractor  biplane,  a  type  univer- 
sally used  to-day,  and  the  other  the  only 
consistently  successful  operator  of  traveling 
commercial  airplane  squadrons  in  the  history 
of  the  industry — have  realized  a  dream  con- 
ceived in  the  infancy  of  flying  by  combining 
resources  for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes 
on  a  quantity  production  basis. 

The  men,  Charles  Healy  Day,  the  designer 
of  the  famous  Day  tractor  in  1909,  and 
Ivan  R.  Gates,  who  has  the  unique  record 
of  having  taken  a  million  persons  into  the 
air  in  his  years  of  operation  first  met  in 
that  year  when  they  were  both  attempting 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  industry.  Both 
were  practically  penniless,  but  hoped,  some 
day,  to  manufacture  airplanes. 

Eighteen  years  later,  with  the  resources 
at  hand  because  of  their  individual  success, 
they  have  organized  the  Gates-Day  Aircraft 
Corporation,  and  already  have  laid  plans  for 
manufacturing  motors  and  airplanes  on  a 
large  scale.  Designs  for  a  $100,000  factory 
at  Teterboro,  N.  J.,  are  being  considered. 
A  temporary  factory  has  been  leased  pending 
the  completion  of  the  new  building  so  that 
production  on  a  series  of  sport,  all-purpose, 
and  large  passenger  planes  will  begin  im- 
mediately. 

tF  your  town  has  a  railroad  station  it  is 
A  almost  up-to-date.  See  that  it  gets  an 
airport. 
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Lindbergh 


Chamberlin 


Acosta 


Balchen 


Noville 


Hegenberger 


At  Over  280  Miles  per  Hour 
Meyrowitz  Luxor  Goggles  Work  Perfectly 


Lieut.      S.  M. 
Kinkead 


Lieut.  O.  E. 
Worsley,  who 
came  in  second. 


Lieut.  S.  N.  Webster  and  his  Supermarine 
Napier  S-5  Monoplane,  won  the  Schneider 
Cup  at  281.488  miles  per  hour  for  Great 
Britain.  He  depended  on  Meyrowitz  Luxor 
Goggles.  Note  that  he  is  entirely  exposed 
to  the  wind. 


Lieut.  S.  N.  WEBSTER,  winner  of  the  Schneider 
Trophy  on  Sept.  26th,  1927  wore  a  stock  pair  of 
Meyrowitz  Luxor  Goggles  —  U.  S.  Air  Service 
Model  6.  Faster  than  man  ever  flew  before  — 
breaking  all  records  —  these  goggles  met  every  re- 
quirement of  this  gruelling  test. 

No  Air  Seepage 

Clear  vision,  perfect  fit  and  comfort  —  abso- 
lutely no  air  seepage.  Lieut.  Webster  flew  with  only 
the  protection  of  his  goggles.  His  team  mates  Lieut. 
O.  E.  Worsley,  who  came  in  second  and  Lieut.  S. 
M.  Kinkead  also  wore  Meyrowitz  Goggles.  This, 
with  the  fact  that  practically  all  well-known  avi- 
ators prefer  and  demand  Meyrowitz  Luxor  Goggles 
is  conclusive  proof  of  their  superiority.  Note  the 
prominent  men  on  this  page  who  use  them. 


Lieut.  Alford  Williams  and  his 
24  cylinder  X  shaped  motor 
speed  plane  in  which  he  ex- 
pects to  do  300  miles  per 
hour.  He  uses  Meyrowitz 
Luxor  Goggles. 


LENS  CLAMk 


U.  S.  Air  Service  Model  6  (Illustrated)  $10.75  up. 
No.  6  Regular  Model  $9.75  up.    No.  5  Model  $7.50  up. 


Write  for 
descriptive 
circular. 


Exclusive  Features 

No  air  seepage 
No  fogging 

Sponge  rubber  cushion 
Ventilated  thru  frame 
Replacable  lenses 
Optical  precision 
Perfect  comfort 
No  painful  pressure 
Adjustable  bridge 
Prescription  lenses 
Unobstructed  vision 


Contractors 

to  U.  S. 
Government 


Established  1875 


INCORPORATED 


Dept.  A,  520  Fifth  Avenue  at  43rd  Street,  New  York  City 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ST.  PAUL 


DETROIT 


LONDON 


PARIS 
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PROGRESS  OF  DISTANCE  FLIGHTS 


France-South  America 
T?OR  the  first  time  the  South  Atlantic 
has  been  spanned  in  a  non-stop  flight. 
Dieudonne  Costes  and  Joseph  Le  Brix, 
hopped  from  St.  Louis,  Senegal,  at  6  :23  a.m. 
October  14,  and  landed  at  Port  Natal,  Brazil, 
at  11:40  p.m.  that  night.  Their  elapsed 
time  was  19  hours,  17  minutes,  for  the  2000- 
mile  trip,  showing  their  average  speed  to 
have  been  over  100  m.p.h.  (There  is  2 
hours'  difference  in  time). 

This  splendid  feat  has  never  before  been 
accomplished.  Although  the  South  Atlantic 
has  been  crossed  by  air  six  times,  these 
flights  were  broken  either  by  starts  from 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  or  by  landings  on 
the  Island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  about 
140  miles  off  the  Brazilian  coast. 

The  first  successful  flight  across  the  South 
Atlantic  was  made  in  1922  by  the  Portu- 
guese aviators,  Captains  Sacadara  and  Con- 
tinho,  from  Lisbon  to  Brazil.  Commander 
Ramon  Franco  of  Spain  again  flew  it  in 
1926.  Commander  Francisco  de  Pinedo  of 
Italy  and  Commander  Sarmento  Beires  of 
Portugal  flew  across  this  year.  Captain 
Saint  Roman  failed  in  the  attempt  as  did . 
Mouneyres  and  Petit. 

Costes'  plane,  the  Nungesser-Coli,  is  a 
Breguet  Army  plane,  powered  with  a  550 
Hispano-Suiza  engine.  It  carried  620  gallons 
of  gasoline  and  a  large  quantity  of  mail 
and  baggage.  It  was  fitted  with  a  wireless 
sending  and  receiving  instrument. 

Costes  and  Le  Brix  flew  from  Le  Bourget, 
Paris,  to  St.  Louis,  Senegal,  the  first  stage 
of  their  journey  on  October  11,  a  distance 
of  2700  miles  which  they  made  in  25  hours 
and  30  minutes. 

From  Port  Natal  the  Frenchmen  flew  to 
Buenos  Aires  stopping  at  Caravellas  and 
Pelotas,  completing  a  flight  of  more  than 
6000  miles.  They  intend  visiting  the  United 
States  before  returning  to  France. 

Germany-America 
'IpHE  tri-motored  Junkers  plane  D-1230 
took  off  from  Norderney,  Germany,  at 
4 :46  p.m.  October  5,  for  the  United  States 
by  the  way  of  the  Azores.  Piloted  by 
Frederick  Loose  and  with  Karl  Loewe,  me- 
chanic, Ralph  Starke,  radio  operator,  and 
Lilli  Dillenz,  Viennese  actress,  passenger,  the 
plane  landed  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  130 
miles  distant,  that  evening. 

The  next  morning  the  D-1230  left  for 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  but  was  forced  down  in 


The 


P.  &  A.  Photo. 

French  Breguet  plane  flown  to  South  America  by  Costes  and  Le  Brix. 


the  sea  80  miles  north  of  Lisbon  off  Cape 
Vera  Cruz,  near  Torres  Vedras.  In  answer 
to  their  SOS  the  Portuguese  Government 
sent  a  warship  to  their  aid,  which  towed 
them  to  Lisbon. 

On  October  13,  the  plane  hopped  off  for 
the  Azores  but  landed  soon  afterward  due 
to  engine  trouble.  At  daybreak  the  next 
morning,  in  the  face  of  bad  weather  which 
afterward  cleared,  they  continued  their  flight, 
arriving  at  Horta,  Island  of  Fayal,  the 
Azores,  at  2:17  pm.  October  14.  This  hop 
of  1095  miles  was  made  in  10  hours. 

Weather  conditions  have  held  them  at 
Horta  as  the  plane  cannot  take  off  in  the 
heavy  ground  swell  with  the  heavy  weight 
it  is  carrying.  They  intend  flying  to  New 
York  by  way  of  Newfoundland. 

The  D-1230  was  originally  built  as  a  12- 
passenger  plane,  but  the  cabin  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  fuel  storage  compartment. 
It  carries  a  complete  receiving  and  sending 
wireless  set  and  the  most  modern  scientific 
equipment.  On  board  are  the  two  sacks  of 
mail  which  were  originally  started  for  the 
United  States  on  the  Bremen  and  her  sister 
plane,  the  Euro  pa. 

The  flight  is  being  backed  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  who  hope  to  develop  a  regular 
air  service  between  the  United  States,  and 
Germany. 


The  German  Heinkel  monoplane  with  a  Packard  engine. 


&  A.  Photo. 


Hp  HE  Heinkel  seaplane  D-1220  hopped  off 
*■  at  1  :21  p.m.  October  12  from  Warne- 
mimde,  Germany  for  Amsterdam,  Vigo,  Spam 
and  the  United  States.  The  pilot  of  the 
D-1220  is  Horst  Merz.  German  war  aviator ; 
the  radio  operator,  Wilhelm  Bock,  a  war 
veteran ;  the  mechanic,  Fritz  Rhode,  who 
served  in  the  American  Army  and  formerly 
employed  by  the  Packard  Company. 

The  seaplane,  which  was  constructed  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Heinkel,  the  widely  known  Ger- 
man airplane  designer,  is  a  low-winged  mono 
plane,  equipped  with  pontoons  and.  powered 
with  an  American  Packard  800  h.p.  engine. 

The  expedition  is  lieing  financed  by  the 
Hamburg-American  Line,  who  are  also  back- 
ing the  Junkers  D-1230  flight  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  transatlantic  air  service. 

At  the  outset  of  its  flight  the  D-1220 
developed  radiator  trouble.  A  leak  forced  it 
to  descend  at  Brunsbuettel,  Germany,  130 
miles  from  the  starting  point,  a  few  hours 
after  its  hop-off.  The  next  day  the  plane 
was  flown  to  Wilhelmshaven  for  repairs  and 
on  October  14  completed  the  first  lap  of  its 
flight,  landing  at  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

From  Amsterdam  the  D-1220  flew  to  Vigo, 
Spain,  a  distance  of  1000  miles,  on  October 
16.  It  made  the  250-mile  hop  from  Vigo 
to  Lisbon  on  October  18. 

■Taking  off  for  the  Azores  on  the  morning 
of  October  21,  the  Heinkel  seaplane  was 
forced  to  turn  back  to  Lisbon  after  going 
but  a  short  distance  by  a  leak  in  the  oil 
tank. 

T  1EUTENANT  OTTO  KOENNECKE 
left  Bagdad  at  7  a.m.  September  30 
in  his  Caspar  biplane  Germania  for  Beu- 
derabbas,  Persia,  enroute  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  the  East,  but  made  a 
forced  landing,  breaking  his  rudder  and  tail 
skid. 

When  the  repairs  were  made  the  Germania 
attempted  to  continue  its  journey.  Shortly 
after  the  take-off  the  plane  crashed. 
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^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

RUTH  ELDER 

Chose 

Silvertowns  I 

When  Ruth  Elder  hopped  off  on  her 
trans-Atlantic  night,  she  knew  that 
one  worry  had  been  eliminated — for 
her  plane,  "American  Girl,"  was  shod 
with  Silvertowns. 

She  knew  that  those  first  critical  sec- 
onds, before  the  plane  took  the  air, 
were  a  supreme  test  or  tire  strength — 
and  she  underwrote  the  safety  of  her 
start  with  the  equipment  favored  by 
the  majority  of  fliers. 

We  are  proud  of  her  achievement — 
and  of  her  confidence  in  Silvertowns! 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Established  1870                                                                     Akron,  Ohio 

FOR    SAFE    HOP-OFFS    AND-  SMOOTH  LANDINGS 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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France- America 

GiVON  and  Corbu,  pilots  of  the  Farman 
Bluebird,  have  abandoned  their  flight 
across  the  North  Atlantic  this  year.  They 
are  back  at  their  regular  work  of  piloting 
commercial  planes  on  the  Paris- Cologne 
route,  and  at  a  later  date  may  attempt  to 
break  the  distance  record  in  another  di- 
rection, reported  to  be  to  New  York  by  way 
of  Dakar,  Africa,  Pe.rnambuco  and  the  West 
Indies. 


France — Indo-China 

LEUTENANT  CHALLES  and  M.  Rapin 
left  Villacoublay  on  October  11  on  a 
flight  to  Indo-China.  They  reached  Saigon, 
Indo-China,  a  distance  of  11,110  kilometers, 
on  October  20.  Their  Potez  plane  is  fitted 
with  a  Lorraine  engine. 


"The  Dawn' 


P.  &  A.  Photo. 

Mrs.  Grayson's  twin-motored  Sikorsky  amphibian. 


United  States-Denmark 
HE  DAWN ,  Mrs.  Frances  Grayson's 
Sikorsky  twin-motored  amphibian,  was 
forced  to  turn  back  to  its  point  of  departure 
at  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Maine,  on  October 
23,  after  its  hop-off  for  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. This  was  the  third  time  her  plane 
had  attempted  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  ship,  with  Wilmer  Stultz,  pilot,  Brice 
Goldsborough,  navigator,  and  Mrs.  Grayson, 
passenger,  arrived  at  Old  Orchard  on  October 
10.  Bad  weather,  minor  repairs  and  adjust- 
ments to  the  ship  delayed  them  day  after  day, 
until  on  October  17  the  amphibian  took-off 
on  its  first  attempt  over  the  sea.  It  was 
found  to  be  too  nose-heavy  to  maintain 
altitude  due  to  having  too  much  gasoline 
put  too  far  forward  in  the  boat  and  when 


barely  20  feet  above  the  water,  260  gallons 
of  gasoline  had  to  be  dumped.  The  Daivn 
then  rose  and  circled  back  to  the  beach. 

The  second  start  was  on  October  22.  The 
plane  was  again  unable  to  hold  altitude  and 
once  more  260  gallons  of  gasoline  were 
dumped  and  they  were  forced  to  return  to 
the  beach  after  a  few  minutes'  flight. 

Early  the  next  morning,  350  pounds  lighter, 
The  Daitm  took-off  in  63  seconds  after  a 
mile's  run  down  the  runway.  She  lifted 
gracefully  and  headed  due  east.  When  500 
miles  out  at  sea,  off  Sable  Island,  N.  S., 
engine  trouble  developed  in  the  left  engine 
and  in  addition  to  this  weather  was  thicken- 
ing ahead.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to 
turn  back.  Ten  hours  later  The  Dawn  was 
back  on  the  sand. 

The  flight  has  been  postponed  until  next 
spring. 


United  States  -  Australia 
*TpHE  Souihern  Cross,  a  trimotored  Fokker 
■*■  monoplane,  will  soon  hop  off  from  Oak- 
land Airport,  California,  for  Australia  via 
Honolulu.  The  plane  was  flown  from  Ta- 
coma  to  San  Francisco  on  October  12  and! 
is  being  groomed  for  the  flight,  which  is 
scheduled  to  .begin  about  November  10. 

Captain  C.  E.  Kingsford-Smith  is  flight 
commander ;  Keith  V.  Anderson,  pilot ; 
Charles  T.  P.  Ulm  and  William  A.  Todd, 
navigators.    All  four  are  Australians. 

The  9,600-mile  journey  will  proceed  by 
the  following  stages :  Oakland  to  Hawaii, 
2,439  miles ;  Hawaii  to  Rabaul,  New  Britain, 
3,800  miles ;  Rabaul  to  Lae,  New  Guinia,  350 
■miles ;  thence  to  northern  Australia,  950 
miles ;  after  that  overland  to  Melbourne, 
2,000  miles. 


f(For  Safe  Descent" 


The  RUSSELL  "LOBE" 
PARACHUTE 

Just  as  it  saved  Valentine  Gephart's  life 

It  may  save  YOUR 
life,  some  day! 


Seattle,  Wash. 
October   3,  1927. 

Russell   Parachute  Company, 
1202  Kettner  Blvd., 
San  Diego,  California. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  regarding  my  des 
seat  back  parachute,  which  I  purchased  fro 
that  I  owe  my  life  to  this  most  efficient  de 
While  flying  a  Woodson  M.  €  Monoplane  from  Napoleon 
York  City  on  Friday,  September  16th,  my  motor  cut 
thousand  feet  over  the  hills  near  Grampion,  Pennsylvani; 
To  land  on  the  hillside,  with  the  plane  fully  loaded,  would  have  un- 
doubtedly caused  a  fatal  crash.  I  jumped  at  nine  hundred  feet,  cleared 
the  ship,  and  pulled  the  ring.  The  Russell  parachute  opened  within 
fifty  feet,  and  I  landed  safely  in  the  woods  nearby. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     VALENTINE  GEPHART. 


t  a  Russell  Cotton  Lobe 
I  am  pleased  to  advise 


Ohio,  to  New 
"cold"   at  two 


Descriptive 

folder 
on  request 


100%   Manually  operated.     No  rubber  bands. 
No  springs.     No  dangerous  pilot  chute. 

Made  of  Silk  or  Cotton 
$250  to  $350 
Complete  with   carrying  bag. 


RUSSELL  PARACHUTE  COMPANY 

1202  Kettner  Blvd. 
San  Diego  California 
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Publicity  alone  won't  do! 


AVIATION,  even  more  than  most 
new  industries  depended  upon 
publicity  to  put  it  across,  and  very 
naturally  too.  Flying  was  interesting 
news.  Flying  still  is  news  but  flying 
is  now  becoming  air  transport — and 
air  transport  is  a  business.  No  longer 
can  publicity  alone  be  expected  to 
promote  Aviation. 


ing,  operating,  financing  and  selling — 
in  the  industry  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
individual  concerns  is  imperative.  And 
particularly  coordination  of  selling 
effort — sales  promotion.  Unless  all 
the  known  methods  are  considered, 
the  right  methods  chosen,  and  all  the 
parts  coordinated,  then  Aviation  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  growing  pains. 


What  is  needed  more  than  anything 
else  is  organization  of  effort.  This 
applies  throughout  the  industry.  Of 
course  Aviation  is  not  entirely  out  of 
the  pioneering  stage  but  it  is  developed 
to  a  point  where  the  best  of  modern 
technique  should  be  employed. 

Greater  advance  has  been  made  on 
the  technical  side  than  on  the  market- 
ing side.  Our  air-mail  system  is  the 
largest  in  the  world  and  operates  al- 
most perfectly,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
sold  effectively  to  business,  much  less 
to  the  public. 

Coordination  of  effort — manufactur- 


Chief  among  the  modern  business 
forces  that  Aviation  must  employ  is 
advertising  in  its  broadest  and  most 
economic  sense.  Not  only  have  we  ap- 
plied ourselves  to  this  subject,  but  we 
have  studied  commercial  Aviation  and 
air  transport  steadily  for  years.  We 
have  grown  up  with  it,  worked  in  it 
and  believe  in  it. 

We  invite  a  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant subject  with  any  manufac- 
turers, operators  or  individuals  who 
are  financially  interested  in  Aviation. 
Our  ideas  are  concrete  —  definite 
enough  to  justify  your  interest. 


Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc* 

ADVERTISING 
28  5  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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AVIGATION 

By  Hubert  S.  Huntington 

President  Avigation  School  of  America 


A  N  avigator  in  a  plane  must  he  a  superior 
navigator  to  a  navigator  on  a  ship  be- 
cause his  methods  must  be  quick  but  yet  ac- 
curate. As  a  plane  moves  at  much  greater 
speed  than  a  steamship,  speedier  methods 
must  be  used,  and  just  as  much  navigation  is 
necessary  on  an  airplane  as  on  a  steamship 
making  the  same  destination.  On  the  sea 
there  are  no  land  marks  to  guide  the  aviator 
and  therefore  he  must  revert  to  navigation. 
Even  in  making  a  destination  over  land  he 
can  follow  the  shortest  distance  by  using 
navigation.  He  will  not  only  save  time  but 
will  get  a  greater  cruising  radius  from  his 
plane  by  covering  the  shortest  distance  pos- 
sible. He  must  put  just  as  much  confidence 
in  his  instruments  as  a  navigator  on  the  sea 


the  compass  course,  deviation  and  variation, 
but  the  correction  for  drift  will  have  to  be 
applied  when  in  the  air  as  it  is  hard  and 
most  times  impossible  to  accurately  calcu- 
late from  the  ground  the  angle  and  force  of 
the  wind  for  any  height. 

The  greater  part  of  the  navigation  must 
be  done  before  the  plane  leaves  the  ground, 
and  then  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
such  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars  or  planets  are 
made  to  check  the  position  plotted  on  the 
chart  or  to  see  how  much  the  plane  is  from 
the  supposed  position,  and  if  necessary  a  new 
course  must  be  plotted.  The  avigator  in  the 
air  must  revert  to  the  same  methods,  with  a 
little  difference  to  make  avigation  quicker,  as 
the  navigator  on  the  sea.    All  distances  must 


On  the  great  circle  the  avigator  must  change 
his  course  1  degree  every  133  knots  or  153 
statute  miles  from  the  time  of  departure 
(Mineola),  to  arrival  at  destination  (Ber- 
muda) where  he  holds  the  same  true  course 
on  Rhumb  line  (140  degrees).  The  true 
course  is  140° — true,  variation  is  11° — West, 
distance  663.2  knots,  speed  of  plane  87  knots, 
or  100  land  miles  per  hour.  Estimated  time 
from  departure  to  destination  7h. — 30m, 
ship  to  leave  at  8  :00  a.  m.  or  13h. — 00m. — 
00s.  Greenwich  Mean  Civil  Time,  and  ar- 
rival about  3h.— 30m.  p.  m.  Eastern  Stand- 
ard Time,  or  8h. — 30m.  p.  m.  Greenwich: 
Mean  Civil  Time.  It  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  navigate  from  Greenwich  Mean: 
Civil  Time  (Chronometer  Time)  than  by- 
Eastern  Standard  Time  (Local  Mean  Civil 
Time  of  Mineola).  To  get  the  local  ap- 
parent time  of  the  plane  take  the  time  fronn 
the  chronometer  (Greenwich  Mean  Civil 
Time)  and  apply  equation  of  time  to  it;  then: 
apply  the  longitude  in  time  to  get  the  local 
apparent  civil  time  at  the  plane. 

The  plane  takes  off  at  8h. — 00m.  a.  m. 
L.  A.  C.  T.  Calculate  a  line  of  position  for 
this  time.  First  line  is  calculated  to  be  216 
degrees  at  time  of  departure,  and  carried? 
along  on  the  true  course  to  lOh. — 00m.  a.  m., 
when  another  line  of  position  is  calculated 
and  the  fix  is  obtained.  The  aviator  drops 
to  200  feet  if  possible  and  lakes  an  observa- 
tion of  the  sun  and  finds  the  altitude  of  the 
sun  to  be  23° — 32',  sextant  altitude,  dip  of 
the  sea  horizon  for  200  feet  is  13m. — Sis. 
( — )  minus,  semidiameter  of  sun  16m. — 12s. 
(  +  )  plus,  refraction  and  paralax  2m. — 05s. 
( — )  minus  gives  a  total  correction  0m. — 20s. 
plus,  the  observed  altitude  of  the  sun  plus 
the  correction  0m. — 20s.  gives  true  altitude 
of  sun  23° — 32' — 20"  and  calculate  a  line  of 
position.  The  2nd  line  of  position  is  found 
to  be  240  degrees,  intersects  first  line  ad- 
vanced 174  knots  or  200  land  miles  at  lati- 
tude 38°— 30'  N.,  longitude  71°— 15'  W. 
T.  C.  138°  to  noon. 

The  2nd  line  is  then  advanced  to  noon 
when  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  being 
32° — 06'  bearing  south,  correction  for  alti- 
tude 0' — 59"  plus  giving  the  true  altitude  to> 
be  32° — 07'  and  this  worked  up  for  a  latitude 
which  gives  36° — 10'  N.  latitude,  latitude  is 
line  of  position,  advance  2nd  line  to  noons 
and  gives  a  longitude  of  68°— 57'  W.  with 
the  latitude  36° — 2W  N.  From  this  position 
to  the  destination  will  be  true  course  140" 
and  distance  347  miles  or  302  knots.  The 
chart  is  figured  in  land  miles,  then  trans- 
posed to  knots  to  get  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. 

The  dead  reckoning  work  md  the  1st  line 
of  position  the  aviator  should  do  before 
leaving  the  ground  and  then  in  the  air  he 
has  only  to  verify  his  dead  reckoning  posi- 
tion by  observations  and  finding  the  other 
line  of  position  and  advancing  them,  and  to 
find  the  error  or  deviation  in  his  compasses 
and  his  wind  drift  and  set. 

Instructions  in  the  use  of  the  drift,  set 
and  transverse  chart :  (Huntington  drift,  set 
and  transverse  chart  for  airplanes  in  the  air 
at  any  speed.)  Drift  is  the  distance  and  di- 
rection the  plane  moves  by  the  wind.  Set  is 
the  distance  that  the  vessel  is  set  ahead  or 
back  on  the  course.       (Cont.  on  t>agc  532) 
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and  steer  by  his  compass  instead  of  recogniz- 
ing land  marks  and  flying  only  by  dead  reck- 
oning. 

In  this  article  I  show  some  of  the  naviga- 
tion and  charts  which  can  be  advantageously 
used  and  which  would  be  essential  in  navi- 
gating an  airplane  from  Mineola  Field,  New 
York,  latitude  40° — 44'  N.,  longitude  73°— 
39'  W.  to  Bermuda  in  latitude  32°— 17'  N., 
longitude  64° — 46'  W.  on  December  1st, 
1927.  Distance  663.2  knots,  or  762.7  statute 
miles.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  true 
course  and  distance  and  plot  a  position  ap- 
proximately on  the  chart  for  every  hour  in 
the  air  and  the  correction  applied  to  make 


HUNTINGTON 
DRIFT  SET  AND 
TRANSVERSE  CHART 

be  calculated  in  nautical  miles  to  confirm  with 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  then  changed  into 
statute  miles  if  necessary.  All  calculations 
in  navigation  are  figured  in  nautical  miles 
and  not  in  statute  miles,  one  knot  equal  to 
6,080  feet,  and  one  statute  mile  equal  to  5.280 
feet.  One  nautical  mile  equals  one  minute 
of  latitude  and  therefore  it  is  easier  to  figure 
in  nautical  miles  and  then  transpose.  One 
knot  equals  1.1515  statute  miles. 

The  distance  on  Rhumb  line  true  course  is 
determined  and  is  then  plotted  on  the  chart 
(see  diagram),  and  is  more  practical  than 
great  circle  in  this  case  as  there  is  only  a 
difference  of  1.2  knots  or  1.4  statute  miles. 


'HE  extensive  use  of  the 
Ryan  Brougham  on  mail 
routes  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  worthy  com- 
panion of  its  sister  ship  "The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis" . 

The  remarkable  performance  of  this  plane 
is  built  upon  sound  engineering  design  plus 
excellent  construction — and  the  installation 
of  Wright  Whirlwind  Engines.  Deeply  cush- 
ioned chairs,  heavily  insulated  cabins,  easy  of 
access  with  splendid  ventilation,  together  with 


excellent  vision  all  combine  to  provide  con- 
venience and  comfort  fcr  both  passenger  and 
pilot  that  is  unusual... The  durability,  reliabil- 
ity and  safety  of  Wright  Whirlwind  Engines 
in  private  flying  is  proverbial.  Their  splendid 
performance  in  the  many  overseas  flights  and 
in  over  4,635,000  miles  of  military  and  com- 
mercial flying  during  1926  confirms  the  faith 
that  experienced  fliers  and  aerial  commercial 
operators  have  in  this  Superlative  Engine. 
Send  for  Bulletin  No.  17 


WRIGHT    AERONAUTICAL    CORPORATION,    Taterson,    7^.  J.,   U.   S.  A. 

WEIGHT 


A  SUPERLATIVE  AERONAUTICAL 

engine 
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The  chart  is  circular  in  shape  and  is  used 
as  a  compass  in  determining  the  compass 
course  to  steer  from  the  position  of  the  ship 
at  the  center  of  the  chart  (A). 

From  the  center  of  the  chart  the  circles 
are  equal  distance  marked  to  120.  More  cir- 
cles can  be  added  if  a  greater  distance  per 
hour  is  required  but  the  circle  on  which  the 
degrees  are  marked  must  remain  the  same 
distance  from  the  center,  (11.5  divisions 
from  the  center).  The  degree  divisions  are 
the  measuring  scale  on  the  chart  as  each 
circle  is  10  knots  or  miles  apart  or  5  degrees 
equals  10  knots  or  miles  on  the  chart.  Each 
degree  equals  2  knots  or  miles. 

To  measure  the  distance :  the  circle  cut- 
ting the  distance  gives  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  chart,  (A)  and  the  distance 
from  any  circle.  For  example,  if  the  dis- 
tance comes  between  80-90  on  any  direction, 
the  distance  from  80  is  measured  on  the  de- 
gree circle  which  will  be  4  degrees  equals 
8,  80+8=88  knots  or  miles.  (Referred  to 
later  in  getting  the  difference  in  latitude  and 
longitude.) 

On  the  line  from  center  of  chart  (A) 
joining  260  degrees  is  the  measuring  scale 
for  slow  moving  vessels  and  each  circle  rep- 
resents 2  knots  or  miles  which  can  be 
doubled  if  the  speed  is  greater  than  24  knots, 
line  extending  from  (A)  to  80  degrees,  each 
circle  represents  5  knots  or  miles,  10  degrees 
equals  10  knots  or  miles  is  made,  or  more 
circles  can  be  added  to  the  chart. 

A  vessel  in  the  air,  position  of  ship  is  in 
center  of  chart  at  (A),  speed  100  knots  or 
miles,  direction  of  wind  from  30  degrees  at 


20  knots  or  miles,  the  drift  will  be  on  the  op- 
posite degree  212,  measure  off  20  knots  or 
miles  from  center  of  chart  (A)  to  be  on 
212  degrees  and  on  true  course  320  degrees 
measure  off  100  knots  or  miles  or  the  dis- 
tance made  in  one  hour,  at  (B).  Place  edge 
of  parallel  rules  on  (B)  and  (C)  and  move 
to  center  of  chart  at  (A),  the  edge  of  the 
rules  will  cut  330  degrees,  which  is  the 
course  corrected  for  drift.  The  difference 
in  distance  between  (B)  and  (C)  and  the 
speed  per  hour  will  give  the  amount  the  ship 
has  been  set  back  being  8.5  knots  or  miles, 
the  ship  has  made  91.5  knots  or  miles  in- 
stead of  100  knots  or  miles.  If  the  wind 
had  been  on  the  quarter  at  the  same  angle 
the  ship  would  have  been  set  ahead  8.5  knots 
or  miles  making  108.5  knots  or  miles  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  deviation  and  variation  of  the  com- 
pass must  be  applied  as  per  rule  in  article 
49-53  inclusive  in  Mariner's  Guide.  West- 
erly error  carries  you  to  the  left,  so  westly 
deviation  and  variation  must  be  added  and 
eastly  error  must  be  subtracted  to  get  the 
compass  course  to  steer,  from  the  true. 

The  use  of  the  chart  to  get  the  difference 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  Example :  True 
course  320  degrees,  distance  100  nautical 
miles,  (it  is  necessary  to  work  in  nautical 
miles  to  get  the  latitude  and  longitude  in). 
Position  at  point  (A)  at  center  of  chart  is 
the  position  of  the  ship  in  latitude  40 — 42' 
N.,  longtiude  74 — 00'  W.  Sailed  on  a  true 
course  of  320  degrees,  distance  100  knots, 
which  is  the  point  marked  (C)  vertically 
under  (C)  at  (E)  will  give  the  departure 


measured  on  the  east  and  west  line  64  knots 
from  (C)  to  (F)  on  north  and  south  line 
will  give 

Latitude  76  equals  1 — 16'  N.      (Sec  article 
Latitude  left  is  40 — 42'  N.      206-225  in- 
elusive  in 

Latitude  in  41 — 58'  N.      M  a  r  i  n  e  r's 

Latitude  left  40 — 42'  N.      Guide  to  get 

the  differ- 
2)82-^0  ence  of  ]on_ 

Mid.  latitude       41—20'  N.  gitude.) 

By  looking  at  the  chart  towards  the  east 
and  middle  latitude  41  degrees  to  center  of 
chart  at  (A)  and  departure  64  knots  from 
(A)  towards  north  at  (H)  parallel  to  the 
east  and  west  line  will  intersect  the  angle 
of  middle  latitude  41  degrees  at  (G).  The 
difference  from  (G)  to  (A)  will  be  the 
difference  of  longitude 

86  minutes  equaling  1 — 26'  W. 

Longitude  left        74— 00' W. 


Longitude  in  75 — 26'  W. 

Position  by  dead  reckoning,  latitude  41 — 
58'  N.,  longitude  75 — 26'  W.,  true  course 
320  degrees,  distance  100  knots. 

Vessels  navigating  in  the  air  should  de- 
termine their  latitude  and  longitude  every 
hour  by  dead  reckoning  and  by  observation 
if  possible  and  their  compass  error,  (Ar- 
ticles 72-84  inclusive),  and  should  begin 
navigating  as  soon  as  the  vessel  leaves  the 
ground  the  same  as  a  ship  at  sea.  The  navi- 
gation begins  as  soon  as  the  ship  clears  the 
land  and  continues  until  the  ship  arrives  at 
her  destination. 


Hangar  No.  1 
Buffalo  Air  Port 

William  E.  Arthur  Company 
Engineers  and  Builders 


Modern  Equipment  is  a  Vital  Necessity  for  Hangars 

Wilson  rolling  steel  doors  multiply-operated  by  electric  motors,  economical  and  foolproof, 
should  be  standard  on  all  hangars  designed  to  give  maximum  service. 
Pressing  a  button  raises  or  lowers  all  curtains  simultaneously. 

Coiling  overhead,  out  of  the  way,  giving  unobstructed  opening — save  time  and  temper.  Ships 
can  always  get  away  on  schedule. 

Send  for  details  and  data  before  proceeding  with  your  design 

THE  J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION,  11  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City  Mg'&SSX 
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CHISELED  in  Lard  black  lines 
against  the  night  sky — her  mighty 
motors  reeling  off  150  miles  an  hour 
while  passengers  sleep  in  comfortable 
cabins — the  Air  Liner  of  the  Future 
conquers  Space.  Coast  to  Coast — 
Trans-oceanic — it  circles  the  Globe. 

For  the  powerful  motors  of  the  Air 
Liner  of  Tomorrow  powerful,  safe,  re- 
liable fuel  is  needed.  It  must  be  light  in  weight — and  it 
should  have  the  life  and  power  of  a  fuel  such  as 
NATURALINE. 

NATURALINE  is  a  super-aviation  fuel  perfected  by 
the  Chestnut  &  Smith  Corporation — probably  the  most 
volatile  and  most  powerful  fuel  known — for  use  in  mod- 
ern airplane  motors.  Forty-six  pounds  per  hundred  gallons 
lighter  than  U.  S.  fighting  grade  gasoline  is  an  obvious 
advantage — especially  in  the  case  of  long  flights.  It  is 
exceedingly  high  in  anti-knock  qualities  and  eliminates 
"gas-lock"  and  the  formation  of  carbon. 


NATURALINE  is  making  the  air  safer  for  Humanity. 

CHESTNUT  €  SMITH 

CORPORATION 


CHESTNUT   &   SMITH  BUILDING 


TULSA,    OKLAHOMA  • 


Responsible  pilots  desiring  to  test  Natur- 
aline  will  be  supplied  by  applying  to: 

Aviation  Service  Corporation,  12  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Sectional  view  of  the  Ryan-Siemens 
engine. 


tremely  hot  and  extremely  cold  climates ; 
balance  of  masses  and  large  number  of  com- 
paratively small  cylinders  producing  smooth, 
almost  vibrationless  operation. 

Specifications  of  the  three  models  of  Ryan- 
Siemens  engines  are  as  follows : 


THE  UDET  "FLAMINGO" 

*~pHE  Udet  U.12,  or  "Flamingo,"  is  con- 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  best  German 
machines  for  acrobatic  flying.  It  is  a  single- 
bay  biplane  of  wooden  construction.  The 
centre-section  and  interplane  struts  are  made 
up  of  pressed  sheet  duralumin. 

Specifications 

Wing  span   10  meters 

Length  over  all   6.7  meters 

Height   2.8  meters 

Wing  area   24  square  meters 

Wing  empty   500  kilograms 

Useful  load   300  kilograms 

Weight  loaded   800  kilograms 

Wing  loading 

33.4  kilograms  per  square  meter 

Power  loading   10  kilograms  per  h.  p. 

Engine   97  h.  p.  Siemens 

Speed,  maximum  ..140  kilometers  per  hour 


Speed,  landing   60  kilometers  per  hour 

Ceiling   3,000  meters 

Miss  Thea  Rasche,  the  noted  German 
aviatrix,  is  giving  flying  exhibitions  with 
one  of  the  Udet  Flamingos  in  various  cities 
in  the  United  States  where  she  has  won 
the  admiration  of  the  public  for  her  master- 
ful handling  of  the  plane. 


AIR  FORCE  TESTS  OF  SPERRY 
MESSENGER  MODEL  WITH 
SIX  SETS  OF  WINGS 

By  J.  M.  Shoemaker 
Synopsis  of  N.  A.  C.  A.  Report  No.  269 

THE  purpose  of  this  test  was  to  compare  six 
well-known  airfoils,  the  R.  A.  F.  15,  U.  S.  A.  5, 
U.  S.  A.  27,  U.  S.  A.  35-B,  Clark  Y,  and  Gottingen 
387,  fitted  to  the  Sperry  Messenger  model,  at  full 
scaje  Reynolds  Number  as  obtained  in  the  variable 
density  wind  tunnel  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics;  and  to  determine  the  scale 
effect  on  the  model  equipped  with  all  the  details 
of  the  actual  airplane.  The  results  show  a  large 
decrease  in  minimum  drag  coefficient  upon  increas- 
ing the  Reynolds  Number  from  about  one- twen- 
tieth scale  to  full  scale.  Maximum  lift  coefficient 
was  increased  with  increasing  scale  for  all  the 
airfoils  except  the  Gottingen  387,  for  which  it  was 
slightly  decreased.  A  comparison  is  made  between 
the  results  of  these  tests  and  those  obtained  from 
tests  in  this  tunnel  on  airfoils  alone. 

Report  No.  269  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
from  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics,   Washington,    D.  C. 


Udet  type  U 12  Flamingo 


The  Udet  Flamingo,  a  German  plane  de- 
signed for  stunting,  is  powered  with  a 
Model  7  Siemens  engine. 


FAIRCHILD  SPRAY- 
DEFLECTING  PONTOONS 

By  Howard  Snow 
Consultant  Engineer,  Fairchild  Aviation 
Corporation 

T7LYING  over  water  in  the  United  States 
A  and  Canada  with  seaplanes  or  flying 
boats  has  not  developed  anything  like  as 
rapidly  as  landplane  flying.  This  is  extra- 
ordinary in  a  way,  because  the  United  States 
with  its  many  rivers  and  lakes  and  long 
coast  lines  offers  unlimited  possibilities  for 
;his  type  of  flying.  General  de  Pinedo  in 
planning  his  world  tour  chose  a  seaplane, 
yet  many  a  long  stretch  of  land  lay  across 
his  way.  Many  think  that  a  seaplane  has 
the  advantage,  for  it  need  not  depend  upon 
prearranged  landing  space  but  can  utilize 
existing  facilities,  and  nearly  every  city  of 
note  is  near  some  waterway.  Floats  of  in- 
teresting design  and  construction  have  re- 
cently been  put  into  production  by  the  Metal 
Boat  Division  of  the  Fairchild  Airplane 
Manufacturing  Corporation  of  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island.  These  pontoons  are  unusual 
both  in  their  performance  and  operation  and 
in  their  commercial  possibilities.  Many 
over-water  routes  such  as  along  our  coasts, 
rivers  and  chains  of  lakes,  could  be  efficient- 
ly operated  with  seaplanes,  and  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Fairchild  Corporation  that  its  new 
floats  will  prove  a  means  of  stimulating  this 
sort  of  traffic. 

Investigation  Before  Production 

Before  placing  the  pontoons  in  production, 
a  most  extensive  investigation  of  float  con- 
struction and  requirements  was  conducted. 
Sherman  M.  Fairchild  visited  the  various 
metal  boat  and  float  manufacturers  of 
Europe,  and  in  this  country  the  Aeromarine 
riveted  all  metal  flying  boat  was  purchased 
and  tested  under  actual  operating  conditions. 
As-  chief  engineer,  a  man  of  twelve  years' 
experience  in  seaplane  design  and  manufac- 
ture was  obtained.  A.  R.  Stalb  is  also  a 
Naval  Architect  and  for  several  years  was 
under  Commander  Richardson,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
model  basin,  wind  tunnel  and  development 
work  on  floats.  Many  experiments  of  vari- 
ous sorts  have  been  conducted  under  his  di- 
rection and  additional  operating  data  obtained 
from  the  records  and  observations  of  the 
Fairchild  Aviation  Limited  of  Canada,  cov- 
ering its  years  of  seaplane  operation.  Thus, 
the  program  was  arranged  to  meet  certain 
definite  requirements  found  to  be  essential 
in  operation ;  design,  materials,  and  detail 
construction  were  planned  with  the  deter- 
mination to  meet  these  requirements. 
Spray  Deflecting 

First  of  the  achievements  of  this  new  pon- 
toon is  its  ability  to  throw  spray  horizontal- 
ly— an  all  important  feature — for  with  con- 
ventional twin  pontoons  of  the  straight  "V" 
bottom  form,  the  two  streams  of  spray  meet 
in  the  middle  and  are  thrown  upward  into 
the  propeller  and  against  the  fuselage  and 
tails.  With  the  Fairchild  floats,  however,  the 
"V"  bottoms  are  not  straight-sided  but  are 
of  a  special  parabolic  concave  curvature 
from  who^se  chines  the  spray  is  thrown 
horizontally  and  quickly  dissipated. 

In  practice,  other  advantages  of  no  less 


Model  5 

Model7 

Model  9 

Five 

Seven 

Nine 

3  15/16 

(same) 

(same)  • 

4  23 /32 

(same) 

(same) 

287.5 

402.2 

517.5 

1750 

(same) 

(same) 

70 

97 

125 

Weight,  dry,  without  hub  (pounds)  

257.8 

325.6 

381.3 

Weight  of  hub  complete  (pounds)   

6.83 

(same) 

7.73 

Weight  per  horse-power  (pounds)  

3.4 

3. 

2.79 

Gasoline  consumption,  pounds  h.p.  hour  

.44-.48 

(same) 

(same) 

Gasoline  consumption  at  cruising  speed  (gals. 

4.-5 

6.-7 

7.-8 

01 6- .024 

(same) 

(  same ) 

Oil  consumption  at  cruising  speed  (gals.  per.  hr.) 

.14 

.19 

.23 

40  15/32 

(same) 

(same) 

32  25/64 

(same) 

(same) 

Gross  weight  packed  for  shipment  (pounds).. 

628 

672 

716.3 

Weight  of  exhaust  manifold  with  pre-heater 

12.34 

15.42 

19.836 

Weight  of  electric  starter  with  battery  (pounds) 

75 

(same) 

(same) 
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3  Westbury 


Genuine 
Wombat 
shearling 
fur  collar 
5"  high 


New  style 
non-creeping 
hookless 
fasteners 


Two  large 
breast 
pockets 


ALL  SIZES 

FROM 
36  TO  46 


FLYING 
SUITS 


Separate 
fly  flap 


All  points  of 
tear  are  bar- 
tacked. 


Legs  cut 
wide — easy 
to  put  on 
and  take  off 


NONE  | 

PROTECTOR 


Found  "better  than  regular  issue  goggles"  by  a  famous  Marine  Flight  Surgeon 
EXPERIENCED  AVIATORS  WEAR  THEM 
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Hookless 
fasteners 
at  leg 
bottoms 


BETTER 


WARM 
ELEGANT 
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Air  Transport  Equipment,  Inc. 

Carle  Place,  Nassau  County,  N.  Y. 
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The  VOUGHT 
FU  FIGHTER 

By 

George  F.  McLaughlin 

A RECENT  development  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Air  Service  is  the  adoption  of 
the  Vought  Training-Fighter  Model  FU-1 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  training  of  pur- 
suit pilots.  Twenty  of  these  planes  have 
already  been  delivered  and  put  into  service 
in  that  work. 

There  are  several  interesting  features  in 
the  construction  and  performance  of  this 
model,  produced  by  the  Chance  Vought  Cor- 
poration, Long  Island  City,  New  York,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
Navy  Department. 

It  is  of  the  convertible  type,  and  may  be 
equipped  interchangeably  with  standard 
wheel-type  landing  gear,  or  float  type  land- 
ing gear  consisting  of  large  central  float, 
and  two  smaller  wing  tip  floats. 

The  Vought  FU  is  the  first  production  type 
airplane  in  which  a  supercharger  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  an  air-cooled  motor. 
The  supercharger  is  of  the  Root's  blowei 
type  developed  by  the  Navy  Department  and 
manufactured  by  the  Allison  Engineering 
Company.  The  blower  is  connected  to  the 
Wright  J-S  motor  through  a  gear  train 
which  builds  up  the  proper  rotary  speed  in 
the  blower,  and  valves  are  located  in  the  duct 
from  the  supercharger  to  the  carburetor  for 
pressure  control.  By  the  use  of  these  valves, 
atmospheric  or  various  amounts  of  pressure 
built  up  by  the  supercharger,  may  be  fed  to 
the  carburetor.  These  conditions  are  con- 
trolled direct  from  the  cockpit  by  the  pilot, 
and  supercharger  pressure  is  indicated  at  all 
times  by  a  gauge  on  the  instrument  board. 

An  ingenious  control  device  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  control  of  supercharger  and 
motor,  so  arranged  that  under  no  conditions 
can  the  power  plant  be  damaged  by  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  supercharger.  This  device 
undoubtedly  will  prove  of  great  value  in  the 
control  of  all  supercharged  motor  installa- 
tions, toward  which  there  is  an  undeniable 
trend  at  the  present  time. 


An  electric  starter  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  standard  inertia  starter,  it  being 
possible  to  start  the  motor  by  either  method. 
This  arrangement  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  showing  the  mo- 
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Characteristics  and  ordinates  of  the  Navy 
N-9  wing  section  used  on  the  FU-1. 

tor,  supercharger,  inertia  starter,  and  electric 
starter. 

The  armament  of  the  Vought  FU  con- 
sists of  two  machine  guns  with  synchro- 
nizers, firing  through  the  propeller.    Both  of 


these  guns  are  controlled  directly  through  the 
instrument  board  in  the  cockpit,  and  ample 
hand  room  has  been  provided  to  reach  the 
guns  for  clearing  up  jams,  etc. 

The  FU-1  Fighter  is  designed  to  carry  a 
load  of  fragmentation  bombs  attached  to 
special  racks  on  the  wings  and  the  fuselage 
structure 'is  reinforced  for  launching  from 
Navy  type  catapults. 

The  fuel  tanks  are  faired  into  the  sides  of 
the  fuselage  resulting  in  close  coupling  of 
the  weights,  minimum  fire  hazard  and  gen- 
erally efficient  installation. 

The  wing  section  is  the  Navy  N-9,  which 
is  a  comparatively  thick,  high  lift  wing,  and 
these  planes  have  the  usual  ample  control 
surfaces  provided  on  all  Voughts,  making  the 
ship  easy  to  fly  and  providing  excellent 
maneuverability.  The  careful  design  and  ar- 
rangement, and  the  efficient  supercharged 
motor  installation,  give  this  new  Vought  a 
very  interesting  performance.  While  offi- 
cial figures  are  not  available,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  sea-level  speed  of  this  model 
is  about  130  miles  per  hour,  while  at  an  alti- 
tude of  20,000  feet  its  speed  is  150  miles  or 
twenty  miles  greater  than  at  sea-level.  The 
service  ceiling  also  is  said  to  be  over  28,000 
feet.  These  and  other  demonstrated  perform- 
ances give  this  the  highest  performance  of 
any  general  service  airplane  in  the  world  at 
altitudes  above  20,000  feet,  and  it  is  at  such 
high  altitudes  that  the  real  fighting  will 
undoubtedly  be  done  in  future  wars. 


On  the  left  is  shown  the  instrument  board  and  an  efficient  gun  and  ammunition  box  support;  on  the  right  is  the  power  plant 
installation  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  Root's  type  supercharger  and  Eclipse  combination  hand  and  electric  inertia  starter. 
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All  STEEL  waiting  stations 

—  fire-resistant! 


The  National  Air  Transport  Company  is  using  many  Butler 
Ready-Made  Steel  Buildings  as  waiting  stations  on  their  passenger 
lines. 

Like  Butler  Hangars  these  waiting  stations  are  non-combustible 
because  they  are  made  entirely  of  steel.  The  doors,  sash,  all  wall  and 
roof  sheets  are  24  gage,  tight-coated  galvanized  steel. 


HANGARS 

made  by  Butler  are 
FIRE-RESISTANT! 


Butler  Hangars  are  non-combus- 
tible because  they  are  made  en- 
tirely of  steel.  Doors,  sash,  roof, 
wall — all  are  steel,  the  wall  and  roof 
sheets  being  24  gage  tight  coated 
galvanized  steel  with  deeply  drawn 
paneled  corrugations. 

Good  lighting  arrangement,  eas- 
ily operated  doors — these  are  a  few 
more  advantages  of  Butler  Hang- 
ars. Mason  City  recently  finished 
erecting  one  and  thanked  us  for 
our  speedy  service.  Write  today 
for  interesting  circular  and  prices. 


One  of  many  waiting  stations  (8'  x  14'  with  Sr  X  14' 
canopy)    used   by   National   Air   Transport  Company. 


All  wall  and  roof  sheets  have  deeply  drawn  paneled  corruga- 
tions for  extra  strength  and  stiffness. 

All  sheets  are  bolted  together  and  to  the  steel  frame  by  means 
of  galvanized  bolts.  This  bolted  construction  makes  a  more  rigid 
and  satisfactory  building  than  other  types  of  construction.  It 
makes  the  building  permanent  as  long  as  you  desire  it,  yet  allows 
practically  100  per  cent  salvage. 

Butler  Ready -Made  Steel  Waiting  Stations,  like  Butler  Hangars, 
come  to  you  complete,  ready  to  erect.  They  may  be  economically 
enlarged  at  any  time.  If  desired  they  may  be  taken  down,  moved 
and  re-erected  with  practically  100  per  cent  salvage. 

Send  for  Interesting  Prices 

Quotations  are  made  f.o.b.  plant  or  erected.  Please  specify  size  of  the  station 
desired,  the  number  of  buildings  and  how  many  windows.  Then  prices  quoted 
will  be  complete.    Full  details  sent  on  request.    Write  today. 


Butler   Manufacturing  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

New  York  Office:  Room  701,  44  Whitehall  St. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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THE  KEYSTONE  'PATHFINDER'  AND  'PRONTO 


THE  first  plane  of  the  "Pathfinder"  type 
built  by  the  Keystone  Aircraft  Co., 
Bristol,  Pa.,  is  to  be  used  by  the  West 
Indian  Aerial  Express  of  Santo  Domingo. 
An  aerial  passenger,  mail  and  express  ser- 
vice was  inaugurated  last  month  between 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti, 
Santo  Domingo  City  and  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico. 

The  cabin  of  the  "Pathfinder"  transport  is 
beautifully  finished  in  gray  velour  and  dark 
blue  leather.  Ten  passengers  are  comfort- 
ably seated  in  sturdy  wicker  chairs  and  two 
extra  people  can  be  seated  on  stools  when  oc- 
casion requires. 

Ten  sliding  glass  windows  provide  ex- 
cellent light,  vision  and  ventilation.  Two 
large  entrance  doors  are  provided,  one  on 
each  side  o'f  the  fuselage  at  rear  of  cabin. 
During  flight  the  steps  are  pulled  inside, 
out  of  the  wind. 

Back  of  the  cabin  is  the  compartment  for 
mail  or  baggage  and  in  this  room  a  toilet 
has  been  provided.  Forward  of  the  cabin  a 
sliding  door  gives  access  to  the  pilot's  cock- 
pit. This  cockpit  is  roomy  and  provided  with 
dual  controls.  It  is  enclosed  by  windshields 
and  a  cab  roof  giving  complete  protection  to 
the  pilot  against  rain  or  hail,  and  yet  an 
unobstructed  vision  is  obtained. 

The  pilot's  seat  is  adjustable  vertically  and 
both  rudder  pedals  are  adjustable  fore  and 
aft.  The  pilot  and  crew  have  ample  exit 
through  a  sliding  panel  in  the  roof  of  their 
•cab. 

The  fuselage  structure  is  all  composed  of 
chrome  molybdenum  tubing,  welded  in  a 
Warren  truss,  which  requires  no  wire  cross 
bracing. 

Wing  spars  are  veneer  boxes  of  an  effi- 
cient type,  and  the  ribs  are  a  deep  stiff 
Warren  truss  of  wood. 

Gasoline  is  fed  by  gravity  from  tanks  in 
upper  center  section. 

Sound-proof  Balsam  Wool  insulating  ma- 
terial is  placed  around  the  main  cabin  for 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers. 

Brakes  are  provided  on  the  wheels.  They 
enable  the  pilot  to  land  in  small  fields,  and 


turn  quickly.  The  oleo  shock  absorber  pro- 
vides a  smooth  landing  with  no  rebound. 

The  adjustable  stabilizer  permits  the  pilot 
to  balance  the  ship  no  matter  what  load  is 
being  carried. 

Specifications — Keystone  "Pathfinder" 

Length  over  all   44  feet  4  inches 

Span,  upper  and  lower  wing.  .66  feet  6  inches 
Upper  and  lower  chord,  (tapered) 

10  ft.  6  in.  to  7  ft.  0  in. 

Total  wing  area  1,150  square  feet 

Wing  section   U.  S.  A.  45  modified 

Power  plant,  3  Whirlwind  engines 

220  h.p.  each 

Weight  empty   6,356  pounds 

Crew  (two)    360  pounds 

Passengers  (ten)   1,800  pounds 

Mail    300  pounds 

Total   2,460  pounds 

300  gallon  gasoline  1,800  pounds 

30  gallons  oil   225  pounds 

Total  fuel  and  oil  2,025  pounds 

Total  useful  load  4,485  pounds 

High  speed   112  miles  per  hour 

Low  speed    57  miles  per  hour 

Initial  rate  of  climb  570  feet  per  minute 

Range   500  miles 

The  Keystone  "Pronto" 

The  isolation  of  the  great  unexplored 
spaces  of  South  America  is  to  be  broken  for 
the  first  time  by  the  use  of  regularly  operated 
airlines.  Six  planes,  of  the  type  known  as 
the  Keystone  "Pronto"  have  been  ordered  by 
the  Peruvian  Navy  through  Captain  H.  B. 
Grow,  Director  of  Naval  Aviation  of  Peru. 
The  first  of  these  plans  have  been  shipped 
to  South  America.  Four  of  the  six  planes 
ordered  have  been  ifitted  with  pontoons  and 
will  be  used  as  seaplanes,  while  the  other 
two  ships  will  be  equipped  with  wheels  and 
used  for  flying  over  land. 

Regular  aerial  communication  will  be  es- 
tablished between  the  town  of  Iquitos,  a  city 
with  a  population  of  about  15,000  persons 
which  is  located  on  the  extreme  eastern 
border  of  Peru  in  the  interior  of  South 
America,  and  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru. 
According  to  Captain  Grow,  it  is  only  pos- 


sible for  the  foreign  visitors  in  Iquitos  to 
live  for  about  eighteen  months  due  to  the 
extreme  tropical  climate  in  this  locality. 
After  V/2  years  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
these  visitors  to  seek  a  climatic  change. 

Under  present  conditions  travel  to  Iquitos 
consumes  forty-one  days  from  New  York 
and  the  entrance  is  effected  via  Para,  Brazil, 
and  up  the  Amazon  River  a  distance  of 
about.  2,300  miles  from  the  mouth.  While 
the  distance  between  Iquitos  and  Lima,  Peru, 
on  the  West  Coast  is  only  about  800  miles, 
this  trip  may  only  be  undertaken  by  the 
most  hardy  pioneers,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  takes  from  21  to  28  days  and  the  traveler 
is  subjected  to  dangers  and  hardships. 

In  order  to  reach  the  West  Coast  by 
present  methods,  one  must  leave  Iquitos  by 
launch  on  the  Ucayale  River,  a  branch  of 
the  Amazon,  and  continue  for  ten  days  up- 
stream. The  boat  affords  only  the  most 
meager  accommodations  and  the  food  must 
be  secured  from  the  tribes  of  Amazonian 
Indians  encountered  along  the  shores.  Con- 
tinuing up  the  Ucayale  River  to  Puerto, 
Bermudez,  passengers  must  transship  to  In- 
dian dugout  canoes  and  a  number  of  days 
travel  must  be  spent  in  navigating  the  treach- 
erous waters  of  a  tributary  of  the  Ucayale 
to  Tarma,  Peru.  From  this  point  ten  days 
must  be  spent  on  muleback,  crossing  the 
Andes  Mountains  and  going  up  to  altitude  of 
from  10,000  to  15,000  feet. 

As  a  direct  change  from  the  hot  tropical 
climate  of  the  river,  the  travelers  must  be 
able  to  resist  the  extreme  cold  mountain  air. 
After  leaving  the  mule  caravan,  they  ride  by 
automobile  for  one  day  to  the  terminus  of 
the  Peruvian  Railroad  where  another  day  is 
consumed  in  the  railroad  trip  to  Lima,  Peru. 

The  plane  which  will  be  put  into  action 
early  this  fall  by  Captain  H.  B.  Grow,  will 
be  to  establish  the  aerial  communication  be- 
tween Iquitos  and  Lima,  Peru,  which  will 
consume  altogether  only  2y2  days.  A  sea- 
plane will  leave  Iquitos,  flying  up  the  Uca- 
yale River,  and  will  carry  two  passengers 
and  pilot  as  well  as  400  pounds  "of  mail  and 
express  matter.    Flying  at  an  average  speed 


Interior  views  of  the  Keystone  "Pathfinder,"  showing  passengers'  seating  arrangement,  the  pilot's  controls  and  instruments. 
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WEST  INDIAN  AERIAL  EXPRES 


THE  KEYSTONE  JOINS 
NORTH  and  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

As  transportation  barriers  in  Central  and  South  America 
are  overcome  the  major  development  of  these  nations 
will  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Impregnable  forests, 
high  mountain  ranges  and  tropical  climate  have  for 
centuries  held  surface-traveling  man  in  check.  How- 
ever, there  are  few  inaccessible  places  in  Central 
and  South  America  to  the  airplane. 
The  Keystone  "Pathfinder"  has  been  chosen  for 
extensive  commercial  use  by  the  West  Indian 
Aerial  Express  to  operate  between  Santo 
Domingo  and  Cuba.  A  number  of  single 
engine  "Pronto"  type  Keystone  planes  are 
now  used  in  Peru  where  land  travel  and 
service  are  both  slow  and  hazardous. 
Keystone  aircraft  are  built  to  meet 
all  military  and  civil  requirements. 

KEYSTONE  AIRCRAFT  CORP. 


BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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The  new  Keystone  "Pathfinder."    Left  to  right— Edgar  N.  Gott,  C.  T.  Porter,  Elliott  Daland  and  C.  L.  Roloson. 


of  90  miles  an  hour,  the  Keystone  "Pronto" 
will  arrive  at  Puerta,  Bermudez,  in  8  hours 
or  one  day.  This  trip  at  the  present  time 
takes  ten  days  by  river  launch. 

Passengers  and  express  matter  will  be 
trans-shipped  at  Puerto,  Bermudez,  to  the 
Keystone  landplane  and  will  fly  over  the  high 
passes  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  at  altitude 
ranging  from  14,000  to  16,000  feet,  landing 
at  San  Ramon,  Peru,  on  a  flying  field  which 
is  10,000  feet  above  sea  level.  From  San 
Ramon  the  travelers  are  driven  to  the 
Peruvian  Railroad  terminus  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  are  delivered  safely  in  the 
capital.  During  the  entire  trip  the  pas- 
sengers are  free  from  pestilence  and  scourge, 
which  almost  invariably  overtake  the  ground 
traveler  on  the  journey. 

The  Keystone  Peruvian  "Pronto"  will  de- 
monstrate for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
commercial  aeronautics  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  supercharger  for  regular  aerial 
transportation  work  where  altitude  flying 
such  as  crossing  the  Andes  Mountains  is 
necessary.  In  ground  tests  the  Root  super- 
charger has  increased  the  horsepower  de- 
veloped by  the  Wright  Whirlwind  motor 
from  225  to  practically  300  h.  p. 

Specifications — Keystone  "Pronto" 

Length   26  feet    9  inches 

Span  both  wings   38  feet  11  inohes 

Wing  area   365  square  feet 

Weight  empty,  land  plane  1,975  pounds 

Weight  empty,  seaplane  2,375  pounds 

Useful  load   1,310  pounds 

Gross  weight,  land  plane  3,285  pounds 

Gross  weight,  seaplane  3,685  pounds 

Baggage  and  mail  capacity....  400  pounds 
Power  plant 

Wright  J-5  engine,  220  h.p.  at  1,800  r.p.m. 

Actual  Flight  Data  (without  super- 
charger) 

Land  Plane  Loaded  to  2,450  Pounds : 

High  speed   118  miles  per  hour 

Time  of  climb  to  10,000  feet  12  minutes 

Time  of  climb  to  20,000  feet.  .  AV/2  minutes 
Rate  of  climb  at  sea  level. 650  feet  per  minute 
Rate  of  climb  at  10,000  feet 

500  feet  per  minute 
Rate  of  climb  at  18,000  feet 

300  feet  per  minute 

Land  Plane  Loaded  to  3,204  Pounds: 

High  speed   112  miles  per  hour 

Take-off  speed   37  miles  per  hour 

Time  of  take-off  in  500  foot  run..  10  seconds 


Time  of  climb  to  10,000  feet 

16  minutes  25  seconds 
Time  of  climb  to  14,200  feet 

40  minutes  10  seconds 
Rate  of  climb  at  sea  level. .600  feet  per  minute 
Rate  of  climb  at  10,000  feet 

300  feet  per  minute 

Seaplane  Loaded  to  2,748  Pounds: 

High  speed   112  miles  per  hour 

Time  of  climb  to  17,000  feet  51  minutes 

Seaplane  Loaded  to  3,504  Poxmds : 

High  speed   106  miles  per  hour 

Take-off  speed    44  miles  per  hour 

Landing  speed    40  miles  per  hour 

Time  of  climb  to  10,400  feet  40  minutes 


NEW  AIRWAYS  BEACON 

'"T"*HE  General  Electric  Company  is  fur- 
*■  nishing  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  Chicago-St.  Paul  and  the 
New  York-Atlanta  airways  a  new  design  of 
24-inch  rotating  beacon  of  2,000,000  candle- 
power  which  shows  many  improvements  over 
previous  designs. 

The  beacons  formerly  used  on  the  air- 
ways had  the  rotating  mechanisms  and  elec- 
trical parts  contained  in  the  base  casting  and 
serviceing  the  rotating  mechanism  on  ac- 
count of  its  inaccessibility.  This  has  now 
been  changed  so  that  all  of  the  parts  are 
readily  accessible  by  removing  a  sheet  metal 
cover  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  base 


casting.  This  casting  is  supported  on  four 
pipe  legs. 

The  motor  which  rotates  the  drum  is  hung 
from  the  base.  The  worm  on  the  shaft  en- 
gages a  large  worm  gear  to  give  the  correct 
reduction  in  speed.  A  slip  clutch  is  pro- 
vided SO'  that  the  beacon  may  be  rotated  by 
hand,  also  protecting  the  gearing  from  dam- 
age by  accidental  droppage. 

An  automatic  lamp  changer  which  op- 
erates on  the  electro-magnetic  principle  acts, 
upon  failure  of  the  incandescent  lamp,  to 
put  in  place  a  spare  lamp. 

On  the  later  airways  established  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  all  the  beacon 
towers  are  also  equipped  with  on-course 
lights  which  flash  distinctive  characteristics 
along  the  route.  The  flashing  mechanisms 
for  the  on-course  lights  are  attached  to  the 
center  rotating  shaft  of  the  beacon  and 
therefore  the  flashes  of  the  on-course  lights 
are  in  synchronism  with  the  beacon's  rota- 
tion. 

The  plate  glass  door  of  the  beacon  is  in 
three  sections  of  the  same  size  and  held  in 
the  front  door  frame  by  a  removable  pack- 
ing ring. 


24-inch  G.  E.  revolving  airport  beacon. 


HASKELITE  ON  PLANES 
IN  NAT'L  AIR  RACES 

A  T  the  National  Air  Races  held  in  Spo- 
kane,  Washington,  in  September,  Haske- 
lite  again  maintained  the  high  average  of 
use  in  prize-winning  planes  demonstrated 
last  year  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Ford  Re- 
liability Air  Tour  in  July,  in  Lindbergh's 
and  other  record-breaking  flights. 

In  the  Air  Derby  races  from  New  York  to 
Spokane  and  from  San  Francisco  to  Spo- 
kane, fourteen  of  the  seventeen  planes  which 
received  prize  money  had  parts  made  of 
Haskelite  and  every  first  prize  winner  was 
a  Haskelite-built  plane. 

Thirty-nine  of  the  forty-five  prize  winners 
in  the  twelve  National  Air  Races  held  at 
Spokane  were  planes  having  important  parts 
of  this  product.  All  of  the  first-prize  win- 
ners in  the  speed  races  were  Haskelite- 
equipped,  and  in  nine  of  the  twelve  events 
planes  built  with  this  blood-glue  plywood 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  prize  money.  The 
percentage  of  prize  winners  in  these  races 
and  derbies  is  between  85%  and  86%. 
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80% 


in  government  and  commer- 
cial Aircraft  production  use 
"DARTMOUTH -TEX" 
FABRIC  AND  TAPES 


of  the  planes  now  in  use  and  in  process  of  manufacture 
are  fabricated  with  the  super  fabric  DARTMOUTH- 
TEX. 


WHY? 


Because  every  precaution  was  taken  thru 
long  years  of  research  to  produce  the  finest 
and  strongest  cloth  for  safety  and  strength. 
DARTMOUTH-TEX  far  surpasses  the 
rigid  U.  S.  Government  Specifications.  It 
is  readily  applied  to  wings,  fuselage  and  tail 
surfaces,  eliminating  all  inconvenience  of 
manufacture. 

Why  let  inferior  fabrics  slow  up  your  production? 

AMONG  the  Manufacturers 
NOW  Using  "DARTMOUTH-TEX" 


Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Company,  Inc. 
Boeing  Airplane  Company 
Douglas  Company 

Chance  Vought  Corporation 

Atlantic  Aircraft  Corporation 
Keystone  Aircraft  Company 
Pitcairn  Aircraft,  Inc. 


Travel  Air  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
Advance  Aircraft  Company 
Stinson  Aircraft  Corporation 
B.  F.  Mahoney  Aircraft  Corp. 
Buhl  Aircraft  Company 
Swallow  Airplane  Mfg.  Co. 
Stearman  Aircraft,  Inc. 


W.  HARRIS  THURSTON 

THURSTON  CUTTING  CORPORATION 
1 1 6-  - 1 1 8  Franklin  St.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PITCAIRN 
MAILWING 

HpHE  Pitcairn  Mailwing,  which  was  pro- 
^  duced  primarily  for  service  on  the  New 
York-Atlanta  Air  Mail  line,  is  the  fifth 
original  design  developed  by  Pitcairn  Air- 
craft, Inc.,  since  the  inauguration  of  Pit- 
cairn aviation  activities  a  little  over  three 
years  ago.  The  conception  of  the  PA.-S, 
as  the  Mailwing  is  designated,  was  based 
upon  the  need  for  a  small  load  carrying 
airplane  with  a  high  performance.  The 
machine  was  designed  with  full  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  at  least  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  New  York- 
Atlanta  Air  Mail  service,  for  the  operation 
of  which  Pitcairn  Aviation,  Inc.,  holds  a 
contract,  the  mail  loads  will  be  somewhat 
limited.  Therefore,  to  employ  on  the  service 
aircraft  the  load  carrying  capacities  of  which 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  would  be 
to  the  detriment  either  of  cost  of  operation 
or  of  performance. 

In  spite,  however,  of  its  high  performance, 
the  Mailwing  easily  carries  from  500  pounds 
to  600  pounds  of  mail  or  express  matter, 
while  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  mail  com- 
partment, namely  26  cubic  feet,  is  sufficient 
to  ensure  accommodation  for  at  least  200 
pounds  of  the  very  bulkiest  mail  matter. 

The  Pitcairn  Mailwing  is  equipped  with  a 
200  h  p.  Wright  Whirlwind  J-S-C  air-cooled 
engine  giving  it  a  high  speed  of  136  m.p.h. 
and  a  cruising  radius  of  105  m.p.h.  of  about 
600  miles. 

As  has  been  the  practice  in  recent  Pit- 
cairn construction,  the  longerons  are  of 
square  steel  tubing.  This  material  is  ap- 
proximately one  inch  square  in  section  with 
round  corners  and  has  the  a'dvantage  of 
materially  simplifying  the  process  of  welding. 
The  structure  is  a  normal  Warren  truss, 
with  round  section  tubing  used  for  the  cross 
members.  The  whole  principle  is  very  eco- 
nomical in  construction  while  at  the  same 
time  being  thoroughly  trustworthy  in  design 
from  the  strength  standpoint. 

The  mail  compartment  is  situated  l.l  front 
of  the  pilot's  cockpit  and  partially  under  the 
gasoline  tank  and  is  supported  at  the  base 
by  a  sheet  of  three-ply  wood  covered  with 
.035  gauge  duralumin  while  an  aluminum 
cover,  with  quick  release  clips,  forms  part 
of  the  engine  cowling.  This  disposition  of 
the  mail  load  is  convenient,  for  it  is  so 
close  to  the  center  of  gravity  that  regardless 
of  the  quantity  of  mail  carried,  there  is  a 
movement  in  the  C.G.  position  of  little  more 


than  one  inch.  Furthermore,  by  an  ex- 
tremely careful  attention  to  detail  design,  :he 
entrance  to  the  mail  compartment  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  there  is  no  interference  with 
the  loading  or  removal  of  mail  bags,  per- 
mitting this  operation  to  be  carried  out  with 
the  minimum  of  delays. 
The  wings,  which  are  materially  staggered, 


The  Pitcairn   Mailwing  designed  especially  for  carrying  air  mail. 


providing  excellent  visibility  for  the  pilot, 
are  of  more  or  less  conventional  construction, 
the  main  and  rear  spars  being  routed  spruce 
members,  while  plywood  is  used  very  largely 
in  the  construction  of  the  ribs.  Considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  lightness  without 
any  sacrifice  of  strength  or  rigidity.  In  fact, 
a  load  factor  for  the  entire  machine  as  high 
as  /.S,  which  is  more  than  that  specified 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  air- 
planes of  this  type,  has  been  maintained, 
one  of  the  objects  being  to  permit  the  maxi- 
mum use  being  made  by  the  pilot  of  the 
excellent  maneuverability  of  the  PA-S. 

The  wing  structure  consists  of  four  wing 
panels,  and  the  center  section,  the  lower 
wings  attaching  to  fittings  on  the  lower 
longerons  while  the  upper  wings  are  attached 
to  the  wing  center  section  supported  on 
struts  from  the  upper  fuselage  longerons. 
The  somewhat  exceptional  width  of  the 
center  section  has  the  advantage  of  providing 
easy    access    to    the    mail  compartment. 
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Training  gets  men  ahead 
i       in  Aviation 


At  home,  in  your  spare  time,  you  can  learn 
the  fundamentals  of  Aviation — and  start 
yourself  on  the  way  to  large  earnings 


Lieut.  Walter  Hinton 

First  trans-Atlantic  pilot — 
N.  C.  4  fame.  Prominent 
in  development  of  aviation. 
President,  Aviation  Insti- 
tute of  U.  S.  A. 


THE  recent  growth  of 
Aviation  is  significant. 
It  indicates  the  kind  of  ex- 
pansion that  means  solid- 
ity and  permanence — real 
commercial  expansion. 
Mail,  express  and  passen- 
ger lines  are  operating; 
great  factories  are  building  planes  by  hundreds 
for  pleasure,  business  and  air  transportation. 

The  industry  is  growing  so  fast  that  there  is 
a  positive  hunger  for  trained  men  in  all  its 
branches.  But  without  training,  no  man 
is  wanted. 

Aviation  Institute  can  give  you  needed  train- 
ing— all  the  necessary  knowledge.  It  is  easily 
acquired  in  spare  time,  at  home.  All  you  need 
is  a  desire  to  learn. 

Lieut.  Walter  Hinton  and  his  staff  of  experts 
will  guide  your  instruction  from  beginning  to 
end.  There  are  many  positions  open  as  mail 
pilots,  commercial  flyers,  instructors,  plenty  of 
well  paid  jobs  as  inspectors,  riggers  and  me- 
chanics on  the  field,  and  any  amount  of  open- 
ings in  the  different  factories.  But  aircraft 
manufacturers  must  have  trained  men.  There 
must  be  no  mistake  in  the  construction  or  oper- 
ation of  a  plane. 


Who  will 
be  next  1 

Lindbergh,  Chamber- 
lin,  Byrd,  Noville, 
Acosta  and  Balchen, 
Hegenberger  and 
Maitland  —  new 
names  on  the  pages 
of  fame!  Whose  name 
next  week  or  next 
year? 

Training  and  care- 
ful preparation,  com- 
bined with  grit  and 
courage  made  possi- 
ble their  remarkable 
record  flights.  Who 
will  follow  to  fame 
and  fortune? 


On  a  flying  field,  men 
without  proper  training  en- 
danger themselves  besides 
hindering  flight  instruc- 
tions and  other  practical 
flying  work.  Aviation  is 
developing  too  fast  to  train 
men  by  experience. 

The  Aviation  Institute  course  teaches  you 
everything  you  need  to  know,  right  up  to  the 
point  of  actual  flight  instruction  on  the  flying 
field  and  in  the  air.  All  the  preliminary  work  is 
overcome  in  a  few  pleasant  hours  at  home. 
When  you  have  graduated  from  the  Institute, 
and  received  your  diploma,  you  are  ready  for 
the  sky.  Five  to  ten  hours  with  an  instructor 
and  you  can  fly  alone.  ____ 

In  cooperation  with  rKLt 
the  Institute,  final  fly-  This, 

'  .    J  Book 

ing  instructions  are  given  Tells 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Al1 
States  at  reasonable 
rates.     One   flight  to 
each  graduate. 


Get  all  the  facts 
about  the  Institute 
course  and  the  way 
it  leads  to  Oppor- 
tunity.  Do  it  now. 


AVIATION  INSTITUTE  OF  U.  S.  A. 


Walter  Hinton,  President 

1115  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Suite  611 


Aviation  Institute  of  U.  S.  A.,  Suite  611 
1115  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

You  may  send  me  without  obligation  a 
free  copy  of  "Rich  Rewards  in  Aviation." 

Name  

Age  (Not  under  16)  

Street  

City  State  
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Furthermore,  due  to  the  wide  spacing  of  the 
cabane  struts,  interference  with  the  forward 
vision  of  the  pilot  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 

The  tail  group  is  constructed  throughout 
of  welded  steel  tubing  with  5/16  inch  by 
.035  inch  tubes  serving  as  ribs,  and  is  fabric 
covered.  The  stabilizer  is  adjustable  in 
flight  from  the  pilot's  cockpit. 

The  undercarriage  is  of  the  split-axle  type 
using  streamline  heat  treated  chrome-moly- 
bedenum  tubing,  and  Aerol  strut  shock  ab- 
sorbers. The  tread  is  very  wide,  being  as 
much  as  76  inches  and  the  equipment  of 
brakes  of  the  Sauzedde  type  to  the  wheels 
not  only  enables  very  short  runs  on  landing, 
but  also  permits  of  complete  control  of 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  pilot  during 
taxiing. 

With  a  view  to  rendering  engine  change 
a  rapid  and  readily  accomplished  operation, 
the  power  plant  unit,  including  the  five-gallon 
oil  tank,  is  mounted  on  a  quickly  detachable 
mount  with  all  fuel  and  oil  lines  arranged 
for  quick  disconnection.  The  60-gallon 
gasoline  tank  is  suspended  immediately  back 
of  the  engine,  in  the  fuselage,  in  a  position 
such  that  adequate  gravity  feed  is  possible. 
This  fact  is  of  more  than  passing  interest, 
since,  in  spite  of  the  fuel  tank  being  mounted 
in  the  fuselage  where  all  weights  are  cen- 
tralized, the  fuel  is  by  gravity,  a  system 
seldom  possible  except  with  wing  tanks. 

As  a.  safeguard  against  fire  in  the  air, 
a  pressure  Pyrene  fire  extinguisher  is  in- 
stalled with  special  nozzles  distributed  back 
of  the  engine  so  as  to  cover  all  vital  parts. 
The  operation  of  this  precautionary  system 
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The  Pitcairn  Mailwing  equipped  with  a  Wright  Whirlwind  J5  engine. 


is  controlled  from  the  pilot's  cockpit. 

The  Pitcairn  Mailwing  is  also  constructed 
as  a  pas'senger  plane,  an  open  cockpit  for  two 
passengers  being  provided  in  place  of  the 
regular  mail  compartment. 


Pitcairn  Mailwings  in  production. 


Specifications  and  Performance 

Weight  empty    1612  pounds 

Weight    empty,    including  batteries, 
landing  lights,  and  parachute  flares, 

etc  1742  pounds 

Total  weight    2512  pounds 

Wing  area    252  square  feet 

Overall  span,  upper    33  feet 

Overall  span,  lower   :   30  feet 

Chord,  upper    54  inches 

Chord,  lower   48  inches 

Mean  aspect  ratio    7.42 

Dihedral,  upper  wing    1  degree 

Gap  at  fuselage    62  inch-s 

Stagger    22  inches 

Area  of  ailerons  21.0  square  feet 

Area  of  stabilizer   15.5  square  feet 

Area  of  elevators    14.5  square  feet 

Area  of  fin  4.2  square  feet 

Area  of  rudder   6.4  square  feet 

High  speed   136  miles  per  hoar 

Minimum  speed    45  miles  per  hour 


When  you 

Light  your  Airport 

the  first  piece  of  equipment  should  be  a  G-E  24-inch 
beacon.  A  majority  of  the  beacons  already  installed 
by  the  Government  on  American  airways  are  of 
General  Electric  manufacture.   


standard  for  the  airways 
by  the  Department  of  Co 


Ask  the  aviation  lighting  specialist 
at  the  nearest  G-E  sales  office  for 
complete  information  covering  the 
superior  construction  and  operation 
of  this  beacon. 


Lighting  Equipment  for 
Airports  and  Airways 

Airport  Floodlights 
Beacons 

Boundary  Lights 
Control  Equipment 
Transformers 
Wire  and  Cable 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY,    SCHENECTADY,  N. 


SALES    OFFICES    IN    PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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A  Showroom  for  Your  Products 
at  the  Crossroads  of  New  York  ♦ .  ♦ 


Window  Displays  . . . 

where  they  bring  the  most  results — 44th 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue — where  bankers, 
business  men,  and  transient  buyers  turn 
toward  the  hotels  and  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal.  90  square  feet  ready  for  reser- 
vation. 


Advertising  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

that  is  first  hand,  unexploited  and  backed 
up  by  authentic  information  and.  sales 
energy.  Floor  space  for  your  exhibits  and 
two  lobby  windows  in  the  3  3  -story  Central 
Mercantile  Bank  Building. 

Sales  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

from  a  map  to  a  monoplane.  From  a  ground 
school  course  to  a  nation-wide  air  tour.  In 
giving  public  service,  we  find  cash  buyers 
and  consistent  users  at  your  commission 
terms. 

Information  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

as  the  air-minded  layman  wants  it — prompt, 
thorough,  authorized.  Send  us  your  litera- 
ture, catalogs,  specifications.  Commercial 
aviation  means :  With  the  Industry  for  the 
Public.    We  are  a  clearing  house. 


A  4-Banks  Corner 
A  Fifth  Avenue  Building 
An  Aviation  Showroom 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

to  the  Personnel  of  the  Industry 


November  1,  1927. 


Gentlemen: 


To  those  who  look  back  a  year  with  us 
to  the  first  efforts  of  the  "Air  Age  Associ- 
ates"— to  the  few  who  encouraged  our  aims 
and  welcomed  our  incorporation — to  the 
many  who  responded  to  our  letters  about 
"a  street  level  service  bureau" — this  ad- 
vertisement carries  both  thanks  and  a 
promise.  We  have  created  a  valuable  task. 
If  we  succeed  in  it — you  will  share  our 
success. 

Cordially, 


AIR  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 


535  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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A  group  of  new  Lincoln  Page  3-place  commercial  planes  powered  with 


OXS  engines. 


LINCOLN  PAGE  PLANE 

THE  new  Lincoln  Page  3-place  plane, 
built  by  the  Lincoln  Aircraft  Company 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  has  an  all  steel  con- 
structed fuselage,  split  type  landing  gear,  ad- 
justable stabilizer  and  is  of  very  rugged  con- 
struction. It  has  four  ailerons  making  it 
very  easy  of  control,  an  extra  good  climb 
and  wide  speed  range.  The  engine  cowl- 
ings are  removable.  The  fuel  capacity  is 
forty-two  gallons.  The  standard  models  are 
equipped  with  new  90  h.p.  OXS  motors,  but 
the  ship  is  so  well  built  that  it  will  handle 
any  motor  from  0X5,  Hispano  or  Wright 
Whirlwind,  any  of  which  may  be  mounted 
by  changing  the  motor  mounting  and  with- 
out strengthening  the  ship  in  any  way. 

The  wings  are  of  unit  type  construction 
with  no  center  section  which  relieves  tension 
and  compression  strains  on  the  fuselage. 
The  struts  are  "N"  type  made  of  stream- 
line tubing. 

At  the  present  time,  the  factory  is  in  pro- 
duction of  two  of  these  planes  a  week  and 
hopes  to  increase  this  number  in  a  short  time 
to  one  a  day. 

Specifications 

Area  of  upper  wing,  including  aileron, 

156  square  feet 
Area  of  lower  wing,  including  aileron, 

144  square  feet 

Total  supporting  area  300  square  feet 

Area  of  stabilizer  17.5  square  feet 

Area  of  elevator  18  square  feet 

Area  of  rudder   8.5  square  feet 

Area  of  fin  3.2  square  feet 

Span  of  upper  wing  32  feet 

Span  of  lower  wings   32  feet 

Chord  of  upper  wings  58  inches 

Chord  of  lower  wings   58  inches 

Gap   60  inches 

Stagger  (29  per  cent  positive)  ..  16  degrees 

Angle  of  incidence  lower   V/2  degrees 

Angle  of  incidence  upper  1  degree 

Dihedral  angle  upper  0  degrees 

.Dihedral  angle  lower   2  degrees 

Overall  length  of  fuselage.  .23  feet  10  inches 

Gasoline  capacity   42  gallons 

Range   500  miles 

Motor.  .  Curtiss  OX5  90  h.p.  at  1,400  r.p.m. 

Speed,  at  sea  level  100  m.p.h 

Climb,  at  sea  level, 

600  feet  per  minute  first  10  minutes 

Weight  loaded  2,200  pounds 

Weight  empty   1,200  pounds 

Useful  load   1,000  pounds 

Pay  load   450  pounds 

Landing  speed   35  miles 

Ceiling   12,000  feet 


THE  BOEING  3-ENGINED, 
TWELVE  PASSENGER 
COMMERCIAL  PLANE 

'TpHREE  de  luxe  12-passenger  air  mail 
*-  and  express  planes  are  now  under  con- 
struction at  the  Boeing  airplane  factory  at 
Seattle.  They  will  be  completed  early  next 
summer  and  will  be  placed  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Chicago transcontinental  air  mail  route 
by  Boeing  Air  Transport,  Inc.  When  the 
service  is  first  inaugurated,  two  ships  will 
leave  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  simultane- 
ously once  a  week  and  be  increased  gradually 
to  daily  schedules  as  the  service  is  de- 
manded. 

The  new  ships  will  carry  mail  and  express 
as  well  as  passengers  on  their  sailing  days, 
and  the  smaller  Boeing  planes  which  are 
now  in  use  will  remain  in  the  hangars  on 
those  days.  The  smaller  planes  have -a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  about  1,600  pounds,  includ- 
ing two  passengers.  Mail  and  express  pound- 
age is  steadily  increasing  and  passenger 
bookings  are  always  several  weeks  ahead  so 
that  the  large  planes  will  be  a  necessity  by 
the  time  they  are  completed. 

The  new  Boeing  plane,  Design  80,  is  a 
commercial  airplane,  powered  with  three 
Pratt  and  Whitney  "Wasp"  engines,  de- 
signed to  accommodate  comfortably  twelve 
passengers,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
space  for  carrying  1,500  pounds  of  mail,  ex- 
press or  baggage.  The  total  normal  pay 
load  is  taken  as  3,700  pounds. 

The  passengers'  cabin  is  7Zy2  inches  high, 
63s/i  inches  wide  and  approximately  14  feet 
long.  Well  upholstered  seats,  with  reclining 
backs,  are  provided,  there  being  one  row  of 
single  seats  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
cabin  and  a  row  of  double  seats  with  indi- 
vidual reclining  backs  on  the  other  side. 
Large  windows  of  safety  glass,  which  are 
unobstructed  by  any  part  of  the  airplane 
structure,  and  which  can  be  either  partially 
or  completely  opened,  are  placed  opposite 
each  seat  in  the  most  convenient  position 
for  the  passenger's  vision.  Forced  ventila- 
tion and  heating  for  the  cabin  is  provided. 
The  cabin  is  sound-proofed  throughout.  A 
convenient  and  comfortable  wash  room  is 
provided  just  aft  of  the  main  cabin. 

Two  baggage  compartments  are  provided ; 
one  forward  of  the  main  cabin,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  60  cubic  feet,  and  one  of  equal  capac- 
ity, just  aft  of  the  wash  room. 

340  gallons  of  fuel,  in  two  tanks  carried 
in  the  wings,  permit  of  six  hours'  cruising  at 
100  miles  per  hour. 

In  case  of  engine  pump  failure,  the  gaso- 
line feeds  all  three  engines  by  gravity  in 


level  flight.  (The  nose  engine  will  not  feed 
by  gravity  in  a  climb,  although  the  two 
wing  engines  will). 

Oil  for  each  engine  is  carried  in  tanks  in 
the  respective  engine  sections.  All  engines 
are  equipped  with  electric  inertia  starters, 
and  a  hand  crank  is  provided  in  the  event  of 
failure  of  an  electrical  unit.  All  engines 
may  be  started  from  the  pilot's  cockpit. 
Adequate  temperature  control  for  each  en- 
gine is  provided.  Controls  are  operated 
from  pilot's  cockpit.  The  wing  engine 
mounts' are  removable  and  may  be  replaced 
by  other  units. 

Single  flight  controls  are  provided,  with 
a  seat  beside  the  pilot  for  a  mechanic.  The 
windshields  are  arranged  so  that  either  a 
closed  or  open  cockpit  is  provided.  Com- 
•  munication  with  the  passengers'  cabin  is  had 
by  means  of  an  aisle  past  the  front  baggage 
compartment. 

Provision  is  made  for  complete  night  fly- 
ing equipment,  including  two  parachute 
flares. 

General  Characteristics 

Total  weight,  including  3,700  pounds 

per  pay  load   13,770  pounds 

Wing  area   1,220  square  feet 

Span,  upper  wing  80  feet 

Span,  lower  wing  65  feet  8  inches 

Length,  overall   56  feet 

Height,  with  front  propeller  turning, 

14  feet  8  inches 
Height,  with  all  propellers  horizontal, 

12  feet  8  inches 

Chord,  upper  wing  10  feet 

Chord,  lower  wing   7  feet 

Propellers,  Standard  Steel  adjustable  dural 

blades,  diameter  10  feet 

Wing  loading,  full  load, 

11.3  pounds  per  square  foot 
Power  loading,  full  load.  10.8  pounds  per  h.p. 

Normal  pay  load  per  h.p  2.9 

Performance  with  Full  Load — Three 
Engines 

High  speed  at  sea  level  128  m.p.h. 

High  speed  at  10,000  feet  118  m.p.h 

Landing  speed,  at  sea  level  53  m.p.h. 

Climb  to  5,000  feet  10  minutes 

Climb  to  10,000  feet  17  minutes 

Rate  of  climb  at  ground. 980  feet  per  minute 

Climbing  speed  at  ground  84  m.p.h. 

Service  ceiling  14,400  feet 

Speed  at  sea  level,  all  engines  throttled  to 

1,700   120  m.p.h. 

Speed  at  sea  level,  all  engines  throttled  to 

1,500   100  m.p.h 

Performance  with   Full  Load — Two 
Engines 

High  speed  at  ground  107  m.p.h. 
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Winter  Flying 

Is  a  Pleasure  With  Warm  Clothing 

WE  carry  the  largest  stock  of  winter  flying  clothing 
in  America.  We  absolutely  guarantee  our  winter 
flying  suits  in  respect  to  materials  and  workmanship.  We 
contract  for  hundreds  of  suits  with  foremost  manufac- 
turers and  because  of  the  tremendous  volume  of  our  busi- 
ness we  give  you  the  biggest  dollar's  worth  in  America. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement 
We  ship  the  same  day. 

FLYING  SUITS 

N.B.  Army-Navy  Type 


_  I  A  suit  with  outer  covering  made  entirely  of  a  heavy 
J- •  grade  Jungle  Cloth  and  lined  throughout  with  the  best 
grade  of  South  American  Electrified  Lambskin  with  collar  lined  with 
South  American  Beaver  (Nutria).  We  consider  this  to  be  the  highest 
grade  flying  suit  made  in  America,  regardless  of  price.  It  is  made  by 
manufacturers  under  contract,  furnishing  flying  suits  to  the  ^^40 


with 


$125 


N.B.  NAVY 


N.B.  ARMY-NAVY 


N.B.  COMMERCIAL 


Air  Services.  All  sizes,  36  to  48  .  - 

^  o  Same  as  above  except  lined  throughout 
l>IO.  heavy  Sheepskin  wool.  All  sizes,  36  to  48.. 

N.B.  Commercial  Type 

1^  1  A  suit  with  outer  covering  made  entirely  of  a  heavy 
A^IO.  1.  grade  of  Olive  Drab  Drill  (9  ounce  weight)  water-proofed 
by  a  product  called  Vivatex  and  lined  throughout  with  the  best  grade 
of  heavv  Sheepskin  wool.  Collar  lined  with  South  American  4fiA 
Lamb  Fur.  All  sizes,  36  to  48   «Pou 

o       Same  as  above  except  lined  throughout  with  fur,  <tOft 
°'   6.     with  Beaver  Lamb  fur  collar.  All  sizes,  36  to  48.  <POV 

Other  Suits 

We  also  have  a  miscellaneous   stock  of  new  hand-tailored  heavy 

waterproof  gaberdine  winter  flying  suits  lined  completely  with  heavy 

cotton  felt  material,  full  inside  lining.   Large  pockets.  Heavy  (no 

5-inch  fur  collar.  All  sizes  from  36  to  48   "P^O 

HELMETS 

NR    NTo-inr  -Tvr»p  ^o.   3.     Chocolate   leather.    Lined  with 

.  r>.  iNavy    xypc  soft  corduroyed  velvet.  Medium  weight. 

No.  1.    Dark  Chocolate  leather,  lined  with  All  sizes  $6 

Beaverized  wool  and  chamois  skin.  Ex-  No.  7.    Dark  chocolate  leather.  Lined 

tra   heavy  winter  weight.   There  is  no  with  brown  up   Fuzzed  lining.  Medium 

finer  helmet  in  America.  All  sizes  $12  heavy  weight.  Fitted  with  powder  puff 

No.  2.    Same  as  above  except  lined  with  ear  Pads-  Ali  sizes  

Electrified  Lamb  fur.  All  sizes  $10.  .  f 

No.  4.    Chocolate  .leather,,  lined  with  Commercial  Type 

chamois  skin.  Medium  weight.  Fitted  No.  1.  Soft  light-colored  Leather  with 
with  powder  puff  ear  pads.  All  sizes... $6  high  grade  fur  lining.  Extra  heavy  win- 
No.   5.     Chocolate   leather,   lined   with  ter  weight.  All  sizes  $7 

satin-silk.  Medium  weight.  Fitted  with  No.    3.     Soft,    dark    and  light-colored 

powder  puff  ear  pads.  All  sizes  $5  leather.    With    heavy    soft    sheep  wool 

lining.  Extra  heavy  weight.  All  sizes.. $6 

XT    "R     A  Txr™»  No.   5.    Black    or    brown   leather,  with 

•  D*  -rt-rmy    AYPe  corduroy    lining.    Medium    weight.  All 

No.   1.     Chocolate   leather,   lined   with  sizes   Hi 

heavy  soft  sheepskin  wool.  Extra  heavy  No.  6.    Brown  suede  with  corduroy  lin- 

winter  weight.  All  sizes  $7.50.  ing.  Medium  weight.  All  sizes  $4 

Order  Direct  from  This  Advertisement! 

NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY  AIRPLANE  CO.,  Inc. 

"We  Will  Be  Here  Tomorrow" 
2  50  NORTH  ST.  MARSHALL,  MO. 

'  N.B.  COMMERCIAL 
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Service  ceiling   7,000  feet 

Rate  of  climb  at  ground.  .370  feet  per  minute 
Climbing  speed  at  ground  75  m.p.h. 

The  plane  is  designed  and  constructed  to 
meet  the  load  factors  required  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Wings  are  of  wood  and  wire  construction, 
the  spars  being  of  conventional  box  beam 
type.  Drag  bracing  is  of  swaged  wire.  The 
external  bracing  is  streamline  duralumin 
struts  and  streamline  wire. 

The  body  is  of  steel  and  duralumin  tub- 
ing and  aft  of  the  cockpit,  steel  tie  rods  are 

FAIRCHILD    C  A  M  I  N  E  Z 
CAM  ENGINE  MAKES 
FUEL  CONSUMP- 
TION TEST 

TWO  fuel  tests  were  recently  conducted 
to  determine  the  fuel  consumption  of  the 
Fairchild  Caminez  Model  447  cam  engine 
when  used  in  a  standard  type  commercial 
airplane.  The  purpose  of  these  tests  was  to 
let  the  manufacturers  who  are  using  this 
engine  know  what  fuel  consumption  they 
might  expect  at  airplane  cruising  speeds 
and  also  to  determine  whether  this  engine 
would  be  suitable  for  long  duration  flights. 
The  Fairch'ild  Caminez  Engine  Corporation 
claims  several  special  features  in  the  engine 
which  make  it  a  suitable  power  plant  for 
breaking  the  world's  endurance  record. 

A  preliminary  flight  of  seven  hours'  dur- 
ation was  made  on  October  1  in  a  Waco-10 
plane  powered  with  a  Model  447-B  cam  en- 
gine developing  135  h.p.  at  1000  r.p.m.  The 
plane  carried  pilot  and  observer.  In  this 
flight  a  cruising  speed  of  about  80  miles 
an  hour  was  maintained  at  an  average 
propeller  speed  of  725  r.p.m.  Thirty-four 
gallons  of  gasoline  were  consumed  during 
this  seven-hour  flight,  making  an  average 
hourly  consumption  of  4.8  gallons.  The 
engine  used  1%  gallons  of  oil  throughout 
the  test,  the  average  oil  consumption  being 
.18  gallons  per  hour.  The  engine  used  in  this 
test  was  an  old  experimental  engine  that  had 
been  flown  a  total  of  over  100  hours  without 
being  overhauled  previous  to  this  flight. 


used  for  diagonal  bracing.  The  covering  is 
fabric. 

Tail  surfaces  are  of  steel  and  duralumin 
tubing,  fabric  covered.  The  stabilizer  is 
adjustable  in  flight  from  the  pilot's  cockpit. 
The  front  portion  of  the  fin  is  also  adjustable 
in  flight  to  assist  in  control  with  an  out- 
board motor  dead. 

The  landing  gear  is  of  steel  tubing.  44 
x  10  wheels,  with  brakes,  are  provided,  and 
the  shock  absorbing  device  is  the  well-known 
Boeing  oleo  unit.  The  brakes  are  control- 
able  either  together  or  individually  from  the 

For  the  second  test,  the  gasoline  capacity 
of  the  plane  was  increased  to  110  gallons. 
In  order  to  make  this  test  official,  Captain 
W.  P.  Hayes  and  Lieutenant  J.  Beveridge, 
jr.,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps,  together 
with  Assistant  Professor  O.  H.  Lunde  of 
New  York  University,  kindly  consented  to 
be  the  observers  for  the  test  and  were  present 
at  the  fueling  of  the  ship  and  the  sealing 
of  the  barograph  used  in  the  flight.  This 
committee  was  also  present  at  the  end  of 
the  flight  when  the  gasoline  and  oil  tanks 
were  drained,  and  broke  the  seal  on  the 
barograph  and  inspected  the  flight  record. 

The  plane  took  off  at  5 :31  p.m.  October  16 
with  107  gallons  of  gasoline  and  7  gallons 
of  oil,  which,  together  with  pilot  and  in- 
struments, made  a  total  useful  load  of  1001 
pounds.  The  plane  had  very  little  difficulty 
taking  off  with  this  load  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  in  a  preceding  test  an  altitude 
of  15,000  feet  was  reached  with  a  useful 
load  of  800  pounds. 

The  pilot's  records  show  that  after  gaining 
altitude,  the  engine  was  throttled  to  800 
r.p.m.,  this  speed  being  maintained  for  about 
two  hours,  after  which  the  propeller  speed 
was  reduced  gradually  as  the  gasoline  load 
decreased.  At  6  :00  a.m.  the  following  morn- 
ing, after  l2]/2  hours  of  flying,  the  engine- 
was  turning  at  690  r.p.m.  Shortly  after  this, 
bad  weather  and  rain  set  in  and  for  2  hours 
the  pilot  found  it  necessary  to  fly  the  engine 
at  nearly  full  throttle  in  order  to  avoid 
the  rain  as  much  as  possible.  At  10:51  a.m. 
the  pilot  landed  the  ship,  finding  visibility 
too  poor  and  conditions  unsuitable  for  ob- 
taining fair  data  on  average  gasoline  con- 
sumption for  this  test. 


pilot's  cockpit.  The  tailskid  is  a  15-inch 
wheel,  with  a  steel  tire  5-inches  wide,  which 
can  move  through  180  degrees  to  accommo- 
date turning  in  a  small  radius  by  locking  one 
landing  gear  wheel.  A  special  Boeing  oleo 
unit  is  provided  for  absorbing  landing  shocks. 

This  airplane  is  designed  for  a  reliable, 
commercial  carrier.  Com  for',  for  passengers 
is  given  first  consideratio.i,  but  the  large 
cargo  space  provided  in  addition  to  the  pas- 
senger cabin  makes  this  airplane  ideal  for 
both  types  of  pay  load. 

When  the  plane  landed,  21  gallons  and  2j4 
quarts  of  gasoline  were  drained  from  the 
tanks,  making  a  total  gasoline  consumption 
of  85.44  gallons.  The  flying  time  was  17 
hours  and  20  minutes  as  shown  in  the  baro- 
graph record.  The  hourly  consumption  of 
gasoline  was  4.9  gallons.  The  oil  tank  was 
also  drained  and  5j5  gallons  of  oil  had  been 
consumed  making  a  lubricating  oil  consump- 
tion of  .33  gallons  per  hour. 

The  low  fuel  consumption  of  the  engine 
is  caused  by  several  factors  inherent  in  this 
type  of  cam  engine.  Due  to  the  high  me- 
chanical efficiency,  together  with  the  high 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine,  the  specific 
fuel  consumption  of  the  cam  engine  at  cruis- 
ing speeds  with  a  normal  compression  ratio 
of  5  to  1,  is  only  .45  pounds  per  b.h.p. 
per  hour.  The  high  mechanical  efficiency  of 
the  engine  is  due  to  the  use  of  anti-friction 
bearings  of  the  ball-and-roller  type  through- 
out, together  with  the  absence  of  gearing 
and  auxiliary  valve  actuating  mechanism, 
the  push  rods  in  this  engine  being  driven 
directly  from  the  main  cam  shaft,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  crankshaft  in  the 
usual  crank  engine. 

The  high  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine 
is  due  to  the  efficient  cylinder  design  em- 
ployed, together  with  the  very  effective  mani- 
folding and  carburetion  used  on  the  engine. 
The  engineers  of  the  Fairchild  Caminez 
Engine  Corporation  also  claim  that  the  piston 
motion  obtained  by  the  cam  mechanism  pro- 
duces a  more  efficient  cycle  than  the  crank 
mechanism  in  an  internal  combustion  engine. 

The  cam  principle  of  the  Fairchild  Caminez 
engine  secures  half  propeller  speed  at  the 
same  piston  speed  of  the  crank  engine  with- 
out using  gear  reduction.  The  cam  engine 
therefore  operates  at  slow  propeller  speed, 
and  the  large  diameter,  more  efficient,  slow 
speed  propeller  is  also  responsible  for  se- 
curing low  fuel  consumption  in  flight.  The 
efficient  large  diameter,  slow  speed  propeller 
is  particularly  effective  in  this  case,  due  to 
the  small  frontal  area  of  the  engine,  to- 
gether with  the  low  power  plant  weight. 

The  small  engine  behind  the  big  propeller 
not  only  cuts  down  the  head  resistance  of 
the  power  plant  to  a  minimum,  but  also  adds 
to  the  effective  propulsive  length  of  the 
propeller.  It  is  found  that  not  only  is  the 
fuel  consumption  in  actual  flight  much  less 
for  this  engine  than  would  be  expected  from 
its  maximum  power  output,  but  by  using  the 
large  diameter  slow  speed  propeller,  the 
engine  gives  the  plane  much  better  take-off 
and  climb  characteristics  than  can  be  ob- 
tained with  the  high  speed  crank  engine  of 
equal  or  slightly  greater  power  output. 


THE  BIG  3  IN  FLYING 

1.  The  hangars  where  our  students  are  taught  everything  that  makes  a  successful  pilot.  2.  Students  being  taught  the  me- 
chanical end  of  aviation.  3.  Students  being  taught  the  actual  construction  of  an  airplane.  4.  Student  ready  to  take  his  first 
flying  lesson.  5.  Lieutenant  John  H.  Miller,  former  instructor  at  Great  Lakes  and  Pensacola,  Florida,  notv  our  Chief  Instructor. 
6.    One  of  our  theory  classes.    7.    E.  Scanlon,  instructor  at  the  present  time  at  Great  Lakes  and  also  our  assistant  instructor. 


THINK  of  the  men  who  teach  you  flying  at  our  airport.  THINK  of  all  we  have  to 
offer  you,  THINK  of  the  short  time  it  takes  to  be  a  big  paid  pilot. 

ONE  -  TWO  -  THKEE  and  you  can  be  a  successful  flyer.  1.  Theory.  2.  Shop  Training. 
3.  Actual  Flying  as  pictured  above.  After  leaving  high  school  or  college  and  you  try  to 
secure  a  job  you  are  asked  "how  much  experience  do  you  have?"  You  do  not  need  to 
worry  about  such  questions  after  you  have  completed  our  course,  because  you  HAVE  the 
experience  and  can  step  into  a  BIG  PAID 


JOB. 

Mail  This  Today 

gggggmiH 


CITY   STATE 


Room  1120  608  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


CHIEF  PILOT 
CHICAGO  AERONAUTICAL  SERVICE 
ROOM  1120  608  S.  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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WESTERN  NEWS 


GOEBEL  TO  RECEIVE 
CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL 

COLONEL  ART  GOEBEL,  winner  of 
the  Dole  air  race  to  Hawaii,  will  fly 
the  IVoolaroc  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
President  Coolidge  will  present  him  with  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  Ha- 
waiian flight.  He  will  be  accompanied  on 
the  flight  by  Attorney  Herman  S.  Shapiro 
of  Los  Angeles  who  has  offered  a  $10;000 
prize  for  the  first  licensed  flier  transporting 
a  paying  passenger  from  New  York  to 
Europe.  Colonel  Goebel  is  reported  to  be 
considering  competing  for  the  prize. 


RYAN  CORP.  TO  BUILD 
RYAN-SIEMENS  MOTORS 

THE  Ryan  Aeronautical  Corporation  is 
headed  by  T.  Claude  Ryan,  formerly 
president  of  the  Ryan  Airlines,  Inc.,  and  de- 
signer of  the  original  Ryan  M-l  monoplane. 
Mr.  Ryan  left  the  Ryan  Airlines,  Inc.,  now 
the  B.  F.  Mahoney  Aircraft  Corporation,  last 
April  and  now  announces  the  formation  of 
the  Ryan  Aeronautical  Corporation  to  en- 
gage in  the  airplane  motor  business,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Diego. 

After  extended  negotiations  with  the  Sie- 
mens &  Halske  Company  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, the  Ryan  Company  has  taken  over  the 
exclusive  distribution  and  manufacturing 
rights  in  the  United  States  for  the  Siemens 
line  of  airplane  motors. 

The  Siemens  motors  are  widely  known  in 
Europe,  'being  extensively  used  in  commer- 
cial and  private  flying.  The  Siemens  & 
Halske  Company,  one  of  the  largest  indus- 
trial companies  in  Europe,  has  been  manu- 
facturing air-cooled  airplane  motors  since 
1914.  Since  1917  it  has  specialized  in  manu- 
facturing the  radial  type. 

Siemens  motors  are  used  as  standard 
equipment  on  twelve  established  airways  in 
Europe.  During  1926  alone  these  engines 
flew  over  one  million  miles. 

The  Siemens  engines  will  be  marketed  in 
the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Ryan- 
Siemens.  A  complete  stock  of  parts  is  main- 
tained at  San  Diego  and  through  dealers 
parts  will  be  made  available  throughout  the 
United  States.  Manufacturing  will  be  for 
the  immediate  future  continued  in  the  Berlin 
plant.  The  Ryan  Corporation  will  begin 
manufacturing  in  this  country  as  soon  as 
preparations  can  he  completed  to  do  so. 


LOS  ANGELES -PHOENIX 
REALTY  AIRLINE 

\  NEW  airline  for  the  accommodation 
•"■  of  real  estate  investors  was  opened  on 
October  15  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  sponsored  by  Alexander 
Hursh,  real  estate  dealer. 

Major  Livingston  Irwin  will  mal'e  a  daily 
trip  between  the  two  centers. 


Nick  B.  Mamer,  who  recently  started  the 
Mamer  Flying  Service  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

MAMER  FLYING  SERVICE 

'THHE  Mamer  Flying  Service  was  recently 
*■  incorporated  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
with  Clarence  Paulsen  as  president  and 
Nick  B.  Mamer,  veteran  Spokane  pilot,  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager.  The 
company,  is  incorporated  for  $50,000,  fully 
paid,  and  no  stock  is  being  offered  for  sale. 

Complete  aerial  service,  including  student 
training,  cross-country  trips,  aerial  survey 
work  and  other  lines  are  afforded  and  the 
company  has  the  agencies  for  Buhl  and 
Swallow  airplanes.  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Wil- 
liams is  one  of  the  company's  pilots. 


BEACON  TOWERS  AT  LA 
JOLLA,  CALIFORNIA 

T7>0UR  self-supporting  steel  beacon  towers, 
•*•  each  provided  at  the  top  with  an  8-foot 
diameter  target,  have  been  completed  north 
of  La  Jolla,  California.  Towers  Tl  and  T3 
are  located  near  the  paved  highway  (Coast 
Route )  leading  to  Los  Angeles ;  the  two 
remaining  towers  are  located  on  top  of  the 
bluff  approximately  1-Sth  mile  eastward 
from  the  beach  line.  The  height  and  loca- 
tion of  each  tower  is  as  follows : — 
Tower  Tl  lat.  32°  53'  35"  N. 

Height  45  ft.  long.   117°  14'  27"  W. 

Tower  T2  lat.  32°  54'  35"  N. 

Height  105  ft.  long.  117°  14'  58"  W. 

Tower  T3  lat.  32°  53'  35"  N. 

Height  45  ft.  long.  117°  14'  40"  W. 

Tower  T4  lat.  32°  54'  35"  N. 

Height  115  ft.  long.  117°  15'  09"  W. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  these  towers  are 
located  in  the  main  air  lane  between  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles  it  is  considered  ad- 
visable that  all  pilots  be  informed  of  the 
location  of  these  towers  in  order  to  obviate 
possibility  of  collision  during  foggy  weather. 


TEN  BACH  AIR  YACHTS 
FOR  NEW  AIRLINE 

'  ■  'HE  West  Coast  Air  Transit  Company 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  formed  and  owned 
principally  by  officials  of  the  Pickwick  Stage 
System,  will  commence  operating  daily  air- 
line service  between  Seattle  and  Los  An- 
geles on  the  first  of  the  year.  The  com- 
pany, through  their  general  manager,  Charles 
V.  Eakin,  have  placed  an  order  with  the 
Bach  Aircraft  Company  for  ten  Bach  Air 
Yachts,  each  powered  with  a  Pratt  and 
Whitney  Wasp  located  in  the  nose  and  two 
100  h.p.  Kinner  air-cooled  engines  under  the 
wing,  giving  the  ship  a  guaranteed  high 
speed  of  150  miles  per  hour. 


DENVER  AIR  NEWS 

\  LARGE  white  arrow  has  been  con- 
■f*  structed  recently  by  Van  Schaack  & 
Company,  an  aggressive  real  estate  concern 
of  Denver,  on  the  roof  of  the  First  National 
Bank  Building  in  the  heart  of  the  financial 
district  of  Denver.  Pointing  the  way  to 
Lowry  Field,  it  serves  as  a  beacon  and 
guide  to  visiting  aviators.  It  is  constructed 
of  wood  painted  white  and  measures  16x110 
feet,  showing  up  clearly  at  5,000  feet  ele- 
vation against  the  dark  background  of  the 
downtown  roofs. 

'TpHE  Air  Service  Club  of  Denver,  with 
*■  headquarters  at  Lowry  Field,  consists 
of  Air  Corps  officers  of  the  103rd  Division 
Reserves  and  the  45th  Division  Air  Service 
Colorado  National  Guard,  and  is  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  interest  in 
aviation  and  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
development  of  aeronautics. 

*TpWO  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the 
Denver  aviation  fraternity  attended  a 
banquet  on  October  20  in  honor  of  Leslie 
C.  Miller  and  James  S.  Charles,  recent 
National  Air  Derby  winners.  The  event  was 
particularly  appropriate  in  that  the  200th 
Eaglerock  was  christened  the  day  before  by 
Mary  Katherine  Mcintosh,  juvenile  movie 
actress  for  the  Alexander  Film  Co. 

An  average  of  nearly  one-half  of  the 
two-a-day  production  of  the  Alexander  Air- 
craft Co.  has  been  going  to  California  for 
several  weeks.  By  actual  count,  there  are 
now  over  seventy  Eaglerocks  in  that  state 
which  is  more  than  all  other  makes  of 
commercial  planes  combined. 


WESTERN  AIR  EXPRESS 
GETS  AIR  MAIL  BID 

THE  Western  Air  Express  of  Los  An- 
geles has  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  carrying  mail  by  air  between  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  and  Pueblo,  Colorado,  via  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs.  This  company  was 
low  bidder  at  83c  per  pound. 
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Che  WINNER/ 

CLASS  B  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  SPOKANE  AIR  DERBY 


FIFTY  minutes  in  the  lead  of  its  nearest  com- 
petitor, the  standard  OX5  model  Inter- 
national F-17,  "City  of  Aberdeen",  piloted 
by  Cecil  Langden  swooped  down  to  the  waiting 
throngs  at  Felt's  Field  .  .  .  winner  of  the  Class  B 
San  Francisco  to  Spokane  Air  Derby. 

Two  things  were  responsible  for  this  glorious 
victory  .  .  .  skillful  piloting  and  unexcelled  per- 
formance. From  the  flashing  take-off  to  its  tri- 
umphal arrival  at  the  goal,  the  flight  of  the  "City 
of  Aberdeen"  stands  forth  ...  a  shining  proof  of 


the  skillful  engineering,  expert  craftsmanship  and 
surpassing  quality  of  International  Airplanes. 

Still  additional  honors  were  captured  for  Inter- 
national Aircraft  when  a  standard  F-17  Whirl- 
wind Model  came  in  a  close  second  in  the  Class  A 
San  Francisco  to  Spokane  Race,  totalling  two  In- 
ternationals "in  the  money"  at  the  National  Air 
Meet. 


With  this  concrete  de. 
of  International  ships,  w, 
individuals,  in  the  sincer 
best  in  modern  aircraft. 


onstration  of  the   superior  perfor 
solicit  the  investigation  of  dealers  and 
belief  that  our  product  represents  the 


INTERNATIONAL  Aircraft  CORPORATION 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


"BUILT  TO  A  STANDARD 


NOT  TO  A  PRICE' 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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CONTACTS 

By  Frank  E.  Samuels 
TpHE  more  one  rides  in  the  Bach  Air 
Yacht  the  more  one  is  impressed  with 
the  maneuverability,  comfort  and  speed  of 
this  ship.  Recently  I  was  invited  to  join  a 
party  of  seven  cabin  passengers  and  two 
pilots  on  a  trip  to  try  out  inz  handlmg  of 
the  plane  with  different  combinations  of 
the  three  motors. 

Taking  off  from  Clover  Fi?!.!  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally short  run,  we  climbed  to  2,200 
feet  altitude  in  less  than  three  minutes.  In 
a  short  time  we  attained  a  speed  of  110 
miles  an  hour  when  Mr.  Waterman,  who  was 
at  the  controls,  throttl'.'d  the  two  wing 
motors  down  to  their  minimum.  The  ship 
retained  a  speed  of  95  m.p.h.  with  the  nose 
motor  alone.  He  then  opened  up  the  throt- 
tle of  the  two  Kinner  motors,  which  are 
installed  on  either  side  under  the  wing, 
throttled  down  the  nose  motor  and  the 
ship  flew  along  retaining  a  speed  of  85  m. 
p.  h.  The  automatic  stabilizer  worked  per- 
fectly, enabling  us  to  fly  indefinitely  with  it 
alone  at  a  perfect  level.  The  large  oleo 
shock  absorbers  give  the  ship  a  smooth 
landing  and  the  brakes  enable  it  to  be 
turned  shortly  on  the  ground  as  well  as 
stopped  quickly. 

WALTER  A.  HAMILTON,  after  his 
experience  at  Spokane,  knows  con- 
siderable about  Whirlwind  motors  and 
should  be  able  to  give  owners  of  'hem  per- 
fect service  when  he  gets  his  shop  com- 
pleted and  is  ready  to  take  on  the  work. 
Kenneth  Boedeker,  sales  service  manager 
of  the  Wright  Company,  gave  Ham  many 
good  points  which  he  has  stored  away  for 
future  reference. 

DETWEEN  Paul  Richter,  Jack  Frye  and 
*J  Lee  Willey,  all  of  the  Aero  Corp.  of 
Calif.,  they  managed  to  win  five  second,  one 
third  and  one  sixth  prize  at  Spokane,  and 
as  Paul  says,  "if  our  gas  had  not  frozen  up 
coming  down  from  Spokane,  we  would  have 
had  first  and  second  place  in  the  Spok'ane- 
Portland  race,"  as  he  and  Lee  were  both 
in  the  lead  when  they  both  had  to  set  down 
in  a  grain  field,  50  miles  north  of  Pasco, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  some  windy  town. 
There  are  times  when  the  mail  plane  comes 
in  that  all  the  boys  in  the  hangar  have  to  rush 
out  and  pull  the  wheels  down  to  the  ground, 
to  enable  the  pilot  to  make  a  landing. 

AJ  C.  LIPPIATT  in  his  Whirlwind 
^  ~  •  Travel  Air  surely  set  a  pace  for  the 
other  contestants  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Derby 
but  he  had  to  keep  going  all  the  time  as 
Lee  Schoenhair  in  the  Whirlwind  Interna- 
tional was  close  behind  him  all  the  way  from 
San  Francisco  to  Spokane.  The  motors  of 
both  planes  functioned  perfectly  and  neither 
flew  five  miles  off  the  compass  course. 

'TMIE  American  Aircraft  Corporation, 
"-  California  agents  for  Waco  planes,  now 
make  their  headquarters  at  their  new  flying 
field  on  Mesa  Drive  where  they  are  building 
a  modern  airport  with  the  latest  hangars, 
shops  and  administration  building.  A  car 
load  of  Waco-lOs  was  received  recently  and 
before  they  were  assembled  a  line  of  buyers, 
who  had  been  waiting  some  time  for  deliv- 


ery, were  there  ready  to  fly  them  away,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Hull,  Charles 
(Doc)  Whitney  and  J.  B.  Alexander. 

This  corporation  has  taken  over  the  Cali- 
fornia agency  for  the  Fairchild  All- Pur- 
pose monoplane  and  has  just  taken  delivery 
of  their  first  cabin  plane,  a  four-passenger 
and  pilot  job.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Hull 
that  the  first  one  is  already  sold  to  one  of 
our  West  Coast  airline  companies. 

pILOTS  flying  up  or  down  the  San 
*■  Joaquin  Valley  should  make  a  call  at 
Visalia  where  they  will  receive  service  .that 
is  service.  Circle  the  town  and  before  you 
reach  the  flying  field,  which  is  right  off  the 
main  highway,  a  Standard  Oil  truck  will  be 
there  to  service  you.  A.  A.  Clark,  director 
of  the  Aeronautical  'Division  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  will  look  after  your  com- 
fort while  you  are  there,  whether  for  an 
all  night  stop  or  only  to  fuel  your  ship.  If 
you  arrive  in  the  evening  or  at  night,  a  high 
tower  with  an  electric  sign  "VISALIA," 
seen  for  miles,  will  guide  you  to  a  large 
flying  field,  level  and  with  a  long  runway. 
There  is  someone  at  the  field  day  and  night, 
and  a  telephone  on  the  outside  of  the  office 
for  emergency  calls. 

T)  OGERS  AIRPORT  on  Mesa  Drive 
seems  to  be  the  headquarters  of  pilots 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  when  ar- 
riving at  Los  Angeles,  and  one  can  always 
see  many  different  types  of  planes  parked 
there.  At  present  the  Hamilton  all-metal 
cabin  plane,  the  all-metal  tri-motored  Ford 
and  two  new  Travel  Air  biplanes  hold  the 
interest  of  the  visitors.  Jim  Webster  always 
gives  the  pilots  a  hearty  welcome  and  en- 
courages them  to  make  their  stay  -as  long  as 
possible.  Jim  has  just  bought  a  new  and 
latest  model  Ryan  B-2  Brougham. 

/-tASEY  JONES  has  made  quite  a  long 
^— '  stop  at  Los  Angeles  visiting  the  Army 
fields  and  commercial  airports,  as  has  Lieu- 
tenant Doolittle,  that  prince  of  stunt  and 
race  pilots.  Eddie  Stinson,  in  the  ship 
in  which  he  made  the  try  for  the  non-stop 
race  from  New  York  to  Spokane,  has  also 
been  visiting  the  principal  airports  of  south- 
ern California,  where  the  ship  drew  con- 
siderable attention  wherever  he  made  a  land- 
ing. Less  than  200  miles  separated  him 
from  the  $10,000  prize  when  a  broken  cylin- 
der valve  put  him  out  of  the  race. 

/\  QUICK  buy  was  made  recently  by 
Verne  Gorst,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Air  Transport.  At  11:30  a.  m.  he  drove  up 
to  the  Aero  Corporation  of  California,  made 
an  offer  for  the  Fokker  Universal  that 
was  used  for  the  Aero  Digest  official  press 
plane  of  the  San  Francisco-Spokane  Derby, 
and  at  2:30  p.  m.  he  and  two  of  his  friends 
flew  off  the  field,  owner  of  the  plane. 

OTANLEY  SHORT,  of  the  Short  Air 
^  Field,  reports  that  his  new  Bach  CS-4 
cabin  biplane  is  being  kept  on  the  go  with 
passengers  to  San  Diego  and  other  cross- 
country flights  and  that  everyone  is  pleased 
with  the  plane  and  its  performance.  Stanley 
has  just  secured  the  services  of  Clare  Prich- 
ard  as  chief  instructor  and  a  number  of 


new  students  have  signed  for  the  course  of 
instruction  that  Clare  can  so  ably  deliver. 

T  EE  SHOENHAIR  is  installing  a  con- 
verted,  air-cooled,  superposed  Salmson 
230  horsepower  motor  from  the  Menasco 
Motors  Company  in  his  Stearman  biplane. 
When  completed  Lee  will  make  a  tour  of  the 
principal  cities  demonstrating  the  motor  and 
placing  local  agencies  for  Mr.  Menasco. 

OALES  MANAGER  SPEAR  of  the  In- 
^  ternational  Aircraft  Corp.  is  in  the  east, 
and  reports  having  sold  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent models  of  International  planes.  Spear 
is  also  closing  contracts  with  agents  in  the 
different  territories  and  reports  a  steady 
and  growing  demand  for  planes. 

T  W.  MONTEE,  veteran  pilot  of  Clover 
*■*  *  Field,  has  successfully  passed  his  test 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  Private 
Pilot's  license,  and  his  many  friends  rejoice 
with  him  on  this  realization  of 'one  of  his 
greatest  ambitions. 

Montee,  who  was  the  first  aviator  to  erect 
a  hangar  at  Clover  Field,  is  nearly  65  years 
of  age,  although  he  looks  to  be  a  man 
about  45.  In  the  landing  test  Montee 
brought  his  ship  to  a  stop  within  three 
feet  of  a  given  mark.  He  put  his  plane 
through  five  more  figure-eights  than  were 
required  and  generally  gave  as  pretty  an 
exhibition  of  flying  as  was  ever  seen  at  the 
field. 

Montee  is  deeply  interested  in  the  plans 
now  being  formulated  by  the  city  fathers  for 
improving  and  bringing  up-to-date  the  facili- 
ties at  Clover  Field. 

pAPTAIN  T.  C.  WILKINSON,  head 
^  of  the  Universal  ■  School  of  Aero- 
nautics, reports  receiving  165  replies  from 
their  advertisement  in  the  August  issue  of 
Aero  Digest  and  126  replies  from  the  Sep- 
tember issue,  and  that  a  number  of  the  re- 
plies have  proven  productive  of  results.  The 
attendance  at  the  lecture  courses,  which 
the  school  is  holding,  has  grown  so  fast 
that  they  were  obliged  to  add  two  more 
evenings  to  this  branch,  and  lecture  classes 
are  now  held  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  evenings.  The  28  students  who 
are  attending  these  lectures  are  composed 
entirely  of  pilots,  lecturers,  instructors  and 
student  pilots,  desirous  of  passing  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  license  examination 
for  transport  pilots.  There  are  two  classes 
of  lectures :  one  of  aerial  navigation  and 
one  of  aeronautical  meteorology. 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  the  Maddux  Air 
Lines  and  by  invitation  of  Edward  A. 
Bellande,  senior  pilot  of  the  line,  I  made 
my  regular  monthly  trip  to  San  Diego  in 
their  tri-motored,  all-metal  Ford  plane. 
Sharing  the  cockpit  with  Jack  Wiles,  chief 
mechanic  of  the  line,  and  with  Bellande  at 
the  controls,  we  left  Rogers  Field  at  10 :30 
a.  m.  October  19. 

The  big  ship  left  the  ground  with  a  shorter 
run  and  more  smoothly  than  many  of  the 
smaller  planes.  After  an  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  flying  over  what  I  consider  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  air  routes  in  America, 
we  put  down  at  the  Mahoney  Air  Field,  115 
miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
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Sisterships 


W?e  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  and  theNewRYAN  BROUGHAM— Five-Place! 

THIS  new  five^place  Ryan  Brougham . . .  developed 
from  the  famous  plane  designed  and  built  for 
Colonel  Lindbergh . . .  reflects  in  quality  and  workman- 
ship a  concentration  on  a  single  type  and  model.  It  is 
thoroughly  engineered,  tested  and  proven.  The  inte- 
rior, completely  upholstered  in  mohair,  has  ample 
room,  comfortable  seats,  perfect  visibility,  and  is  easy 
of  access.  Ownership  of  a  Ryan  Brougham  assures 
you  the  utmost  in  a  modern  airplane.  ^ 

luxurious  in  Appointments.  Distinctly  Indi- 
vidual.  Wright  Whirlwind  Equipped, 
^f-       $9,700  at  San  Diego.  ^  ^ 


The  B.  F.  MAHONEY  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION,  San  Diego 
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WORLD    FLIGHT  MEET 
TO  BE  HELD  NOV.  13 

THE  Third  annual  celebration  commemo- 
rating the  finish  of  the  world  flight  of 
the  Army  Air  Corps  at  Clover  Field,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  was  postponed  from  October 
9,  as  announced  in  the  October  issue  of 
Aero  Digest,  to  November  13.  The  races 
for  military  type  aircraft  will  bring  entries 
from  Crissy  Field,  San  Francisco;  March 
Field,  Riverside;  Rockwell  Field,  Coronado, 
and  North  Island,  San  Diego.  Civilian  avia- 
tors will  compete  for  $1,500  in  prizes. 


NORTHWEST  AIR  NEWS 

By  F.  K.  Haskell 

GOOD  results  are  already  being  felt  in 
Spokane  as  the  result  of  the  air  races. 
Among  these  is  the  purchase  made  by  Clar- 
ence Paulsen  of  a  Buhl  Airsedan.  G.  L. 
Meister,  of  the  Buhl  Aircraft  Company, 
sold  the  plane  which  he  flew  out  to  the  races 
through  N.  B.  (Nick)  Mamer,  who  is  repre- 
senting the  Buhl  planes  in  the  Northwest. 

CV.  EAKIN,  northwest  representative  of 
•  the  Pickwick  Stages,  Inc.,  has  been 
made  president  of  the  newly  organized  West 
Coast  Aerial  Transport  Company,  which  will 
commence  operations  on  December  1st.  The 
tri-motored  planes  to  be  used  on  this  new 
coast  route  will  be  manufactured  by  the 
Bach  Company  of  Los  Angeles. 

Other  officers  of  the  new  transport  com- 
pany are  :  Bert  Wren,  secretary ;  Mrs.  Mary 
Bollam,  general  passenger  agent ;  John  Hut- 
son  in  charge  of  express.  Wren  and  Mrs. 
Bollam  are  officers  of  the  Pickwick  Stages 
and  Hutson  is  manager  of  the  Oregon  Motor 
Stages,  Inc.  The  new  line,  however,  will 
have  no  connection  with  the  Pickwick  organi- 
zation, the  officers  having  been  chosen  only 
for  their  knowledge  of  coast  traffic  con- 
ditions. 

The  first  service  inaugurated  will  be  be- 
tween Portland  and  Seattle  with  two  round 
trips  daily.  Portland  to  San  Francisco  will 
be  the  next  line  and  later  the  service  will  be 
extended  to  Los  Angeles.  At  present  the 
Rankin  field  will  be  used  here.  Rates  for 
express  are  set  at  50c  a  pound  and  passenger 
fare  equivalent  of  regular  railroad  plus 
Pullman. 

'TpHE  Varney  air  mail  route  between  Salt 
Lake  City,  Boise  and  Pasco,  Wash., 
had  an  efficiency  percentage  of  84  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1927.  Out  of  332 
scheduled  trips  278  were  completed,  26  were 
listed  as  incomplete  and  28  were  not  started 
due  to  weather  conditions  and  darkness. 
Route  reports  show  that  147,340  miles  were 
flown,  with  22,612  pounds  of  mail  carried 
and  an  air  mail  income  of  $67,838. 
pLYDE  C.  WANN  of  Portland,  vice 
^  president  of  the  Yukon  Airways  and 
Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  some  ten  years 
ago  went  up  to  Whitehorse  on  the  Yukon, 
returned  again  to  the  northland  recently 
with  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  planes  to  conquer 
the  Alaskan  wastes.  Wann's  company  pur- 
chased a  Ryan  monoplane,  named  Queen  of 
the  Yukon,  for  carrying  passengers  and  mail. 

During  their  northern  flying  Whitehorse 
will  be  the  base  and  the  route  will  be  to 


HHH^^IIiH^^^HBHH^IB^IBI^BHHIlHRBBilHHIHBHHHHHHHI^H^^^^^^HBHBBHBBH^^IIIHiHH^I. 
The  Queen  of  the  Spokane  National  Air  Derby,  Mrs.  Vera  Cunningham,  giving  the 
Aero  Digest  Sport  Plane  Trophy  to  E.  B.  Heath.    Walter  Evans,  president  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Air  Derby  Assn.,  presenting  Capt.  Tom  Symons 
with  the  Aero  Digest  Trophy  for  the  National  Guard  Speed  Race. 


Mayo,  Keno  and  Dawson  to  the  north,  south 
to  Skagway  and  east  to  Atlin  and  Engineer, 
B.  C.  The  plane  is  to  be  equipped  with 
ski  runners  for  winter  use  and  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  use  the  countless  frozen 
lakes  of  the  Yukon  country  as  landing  fields. 
It  is  expected  that  many  big  game  hunters 
will  take  advantage  of  the  new  transportation 
offered  into  the  heart  of  the  big  game 
country  which  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few 
hours,  instead  of  using  the  old  method  by 
dog  team,  which  take  a  "week  or  more. 

TPHE  National  Air  races  and  air  derbies 
■"■  held  at  the  Spokane  airport  September 
21-24  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Air  Derby  Association  of  Spokane,  fully 
paid  their  cost.  Figures  of  the  certified 
public  accountants  showed  receipts  of  $114,- 
063,  and  disbursements  of  $113,106,  leaving 
cash  on  hand  of  $965.  Close  adherence  was 
made  to  budgeted  expenditures. 
'TpHE  Langham  Electric  and  Engineering 
*■  Company  of  Portland  have  recently 
added  a  Davis  monoplane  to  their  delivery 
fleet,  which  is  found  to  be  a  wonderful  asset 
in  carrying  motors  and  parts  to  outlying 
lumber  companies  in  various  parts  of  Ore- 
gon. 

/"VFFICIALS  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road  are  making  plans  for  the  operation 
of  airplanes  in  connection  with  their  railroad 
to  give  tourists  a  birds-eye  view  of  the 
northwest,  according  to  Charles  M.  Montieth, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Boeing  Airplane  Works. 

One  plane  will  be  used  for  circuit  tours 
of  the  Glacier  National  Park,  and  the  other 
will  be  used  to  give  westbound  passengers 
the  alternative  of  a  3-hour  airplane  trip 
from  Spokane  to  Seattle  over  the  Cascade 
mountains. 

The  new  12-passenger  tri-motored  planes 
now  under  construction  at  the  Boeing  plant 
for  use  on  the  San  Francisco-Chicago  air 
mail  routes  will  be  in  service  by  July  1st. 
These  planes  will  be  capable  of  a  speed  of 
100  miles  per  hour. 

A  NEW  time  record  for  airplane  flights 
from  Seattle  to  San  Diego  was  made 
during  the  past  week  by  Lieut.  Frederick  R. 
Buse,  U.  S.  N.  He  flew  a  new  Boeing  type 
plane  from  the  Seattle  factory  to  San  Diego 
in  9  hours  and  30  minutes.  Only  one  stop 
was  made,  when  he  landed  at  San  Francisco 
for  fuel. 


SACRAMENTO  AIR  NEWS 

By  E.  J.  Carnes 
117  ITH  work  on  the  new  municipal  air- 
V  '  port,  which  hereafter  will  be  known 
as  "Lindbergh  Field,"  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion, Sacramento  this  winter  probably  will 
witness  the  greatest  activity  in  the  history 
of  local  aviation. 

The  field,  located  seven  miles  northeast  of 
the  city,  between  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
way tracks  and  Auburn  Boulevard,  at  pres- 
ent has  a  graded  runway  of  about  1500 
by  500  feet  in  the  direction  of  prevailing 
winds.  The  runway  later  will  be  lengthened 
to  about  2,000  feet. 

'TpHE  newly  organized  firm  of  Andrews, 
Nicholson  and  Morris,  formerly  An- 
drews and  Nicholson,  have  taken  a  five-year 
lease  on  the  field,  and  an  administration 
building,  refreshment  stand  and  gas  and  oil 
station  have  been  erected.  A  new  corrugated 
iron  hangar,  50  by  52  feet,  is  well  under  way, 
and  will  have  the  company's  repair  shops 
in  it.  Individual  hangars  for  private  planes 
will  be  constructed  as  the  need  arises. 

This  company  has  secured  the  agency  for 
the  Fisk  International  biplane,  and  are  using 
one  of  the  ships  for  passenger  work,  photog- 
raphy and  student  instruction.  Nine  stu- 
dents are  on  the  rolls  at  present,  about 
half  of  them  doing  advanced  work.  H.  G. 
Andrews,  chief  pilot  for  the  company,  has 
been  kept  busy  during  the  summer  doing 
aerial  mapping  and  instruction  work. 

A  three-place  OX5  thick-wing  steel  fuse- 
lage job  of  conventional  design  is  being 
completed  by  the  company.  It  is  the  intention 
of  this  firm  to  build  a  number  of  light 
monoplanes  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
to  sell  for  from  $1200  to  $1600,  according  to 
the  engine  used.  This  job  will  be  a  steel 
tubing,  semi-parasol  type  for  a  pilot  and 
passenger. 

rj  M.  SALISBURY  of  Walnut  Grove, 
in  conjunction  with  H.  G.  Andrews, 
has  designed  and  built  a  small  biplane  which 
is  now  ready  for  covering.  This  little  bus 
will  be  powered  with  a  Pope  motorcycle 
engine.  It  has  a  20  foot'  span  and  is  13 
feet  long. 

Ingvald  Fagerskog,  who  has  a  large  han- 
gar across  Auburn  Boulevard  from  the 
municipal   field,   has   three   Jennies   and  a. 
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Tommy  in  the  air  at  various  times,  and 
is  working  on  several  students. 

Milton  Tucker,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Ingvald  Flying  School,  built  a  new  OXS 
Jenny  and  has  been  in  the  air  nearly  every 
day  lately. 

Carl  Sweeney  is  installing  an  OXS  in  a 
light  monoplane  which  he  recently  finished. 
It  is  a  two-place  bus  with  a  spread  of 
about  30  feet. 

Kenneth  Blaney  will  have  a  two  place 
0X5  biplane  flying  within  the  month.  He 
designed  and  built  this  plane  himself,  and 
aviators  who  have  inspected  it  believe  it 
will  be  a  "sweet"  flying  bus.  Blaney  is 
now  covering  the  wings. 

THE  Irwin  Airport,  which  was  located 
south  of  the  city,  has  been  dismantled 
and  the  Irwin  Meteorplane  shops  moved 
into  the  city.  Jack  Irwin  built  a  snappy 
looking  little  biplane  for  the  races  last  month 
at  Spokane,  but  due  to  the  breakage  of 
both  wheels  in  a  test  hop  at  the  Spokane 
Airport,  failed  to  start  in  the  light  plane 
races.  The  tiny  racer  had  a  span  of  14  feet, 
and  an  overall  length  of  around  12  feet. 
It  weighed  about  170  pounds  empty,  and 
was  of  plywood  construction. 

Flying  a  standard  Meteorplane  with  a 
20  h.p.  Meteormotor,  Irwin  brought  home 
a  large  silver  loving  cup  emblematic  of 
first  place  in  the  performance  contest  of  an 
air  meet  at  Visalia  in  August. 

THE  Boeing  Air  Transport,  which  flies 
the  mail  contract  eastward  from  San 
Francisco,  is  at  present  using  Mather  Field, 


the  government  air  field  east  of  the  city, 
for  its  landings  here,  but  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  municipal 
airport  when  that  field  is  fully  completed. 

DERT  LANE  of  Willows,  and  C  C. 

Allen  of  Sacramento,  with  0X5  and 
Hisso  Standards,  respectively,  have  moved 
to  Stockton  where  Lane  is  manager  of  the 
Stockton  Airport.  Allen  reports  that  there 
are  four  hangars  on  the  field,  together  with 
gas,  oil  and  repair  facilities.  Besides  their 
Standards,  two  Jennies  are  kept  at  the  field. 
Landing  lights  and  beacons  are  expected  to 
be  installed  within  sixty  days. 


PORTLAND  AIR  RACES 

By  F.  K.  Haskell 

r^ESPITE  adverse  weather  conditions, 
Portland's  air  races  were  carried  out  on 
September  28th  witnessed  by  thousands  of 
spectators  who  watched  the  events  in  a 
drenching  rain  on  Swan  Island  aviation  field. 

The  first  to  cross  the  finish  line  in  the 
Class  B  Spokane-Portland  derby  was  Leslie 
C.  Miller  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  in  an  Eagle- 
rock,  thereby  winning  the  $1,000  ifirst  prize. 
The  time  elapsed  after  his  start  from  Spo- 
kane was  4  hours  31  minutes  55  seconds. 

Eleven  minutes  29  seconds  slower  than 
Miller  was  C.  W.  Meyers  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
flying  a  Waco-10,  who  was  awarded  second 
prize,  $500. 

Gerald  F.  Smith,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  an 
Eaglerock,  took  6  minutes  26  seconds  more 
than  Meyers  and  won  the  $250  prize. 


E.  J.  Detmer,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y..  flying 
a  Travel  Air,  placed  fourth  with  an  elapsed 
time  of  4  hours  59  minutes  59  seconds. 

Jack  Parshall,  Portland,  won  fifth  place 
in  his  Eaglerock  in  5  hours  2  minutes  50 
seconds. 

Tex  Rankin,  Portland,  placed  sixth  among 
the  13  entries. 

The  stunt  contest  between  Lieut.  Doolittle 
of  the  Army,  and  Lieut.  Sanderson  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  proved  most  popular  as  they 
both  turned  loose  everything  they  had  in  the 
pursuit  plane  race.  While  the  race  was  won 
by  Lieut.  Jeter,  flying  a  Navy  Boeing,  the 
big  performance  of  the  race  was  staged  by 
Doolittle  who  pressed  Jeter  all  the  way  and 
showed  his  rudder  to  the  two  other  Navy 
contestants,  both  piloting  planes  of  superior 
power. 

Doolittle  was  piloting  an  Army  Curtiss 
with  a  h.  p.  of  435  as  compared  with  512 
h.  p.  of  the  Navy  planes.  Theoretically, 
fourth  place  was  the  best  the  stunt  flier 
could  expect.  But  theory  was  not  traveling 
as  a  passenger  with  the  determined  and  mis- 
named Mr.  Doolittle.  He  made  up  for  his 
lack  of  power  by  skillful  handling.  He 
flew  close  to  the  ground  or  the  river  every 
foot  of  the  35-mile  race — about  500  feet 
lower  than  the  other  pilots.  He  banked  at 
steep  angles  on  the  turns.  The  net  result 
was  that  he  came  in  on  the  heels  of  his 
faster  rival  with  an  average  speed  of  140.93 
miles  an  hour.  Lieut.  Jeter  averaged  146.96 
miles  an  hour  for  the  course.  Another  Army 
flier,  Lieut.  Cornelius,  made  a  great  race 


HERE  IS  THE  MOTOR  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR 
. . -  AND  AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 


There  is  a  wealth  of 
motor  and  a  wealth  of 
power  in  this  engineering 
triumph  of  today.  The 
Salmson  has  been  con- 
verted into  one  of  the 
finest  motors  on  today's 
market,  embodying  all 
the  features  of  acknowl- 
edged motor  leadership. 

Investigate  and  write  for 
particulars. 

Air  or  Water  Cooled. 


These  changes  were  made 
after  extensive  research 
and  experiment  on  the 
part  of  our  organization. 
Every  change  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  until 
we  know  that  we  are 
offering  a  reliable,  de- 
pendable, excellently  per- 
forming engine  at  a  price 
you  can  afford  to  pay. 

230  h.p.  at  1,200  r.p.m. 


MENASCO  COMPANY 

MOTORS 

230  So.  Hamilton  Drive  Beverly  Hills,  California 
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Built  to  Last 


A  sturdy  commercial  plane  combining  beauty, 
strength,  and  durability  with  a  low  landing  speed 
and  a  high  cruising  speed. 

A  QUALITY  SHIP 

AT  A  QUANTITY  PRICE 

Write  for  Particulars 

THUNDERBIRD  AIRCRAFT,  INC. 

Factory  Business  Office 

Glendale,  Calif.  706  Lankershim  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ON  Sept.  3,  this  Kinner  Motor  in  a  Kinner  3 -place  Airster, 
with  a  useful  load  of  575  pounds,  completed  a  perfect  trip 
from  Glendale,  Calif.,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  via  Salt  Lake.  Only 
240  gallons  of  gasoline  and  S  quarts  of  oil  were  used.  At 
Cherokee  Field,  Wyo.,  elevation  7080  feet,  the  ship,  fully  loaded, 
took  off  in  500  feet.  The  route  covered  3  500  miles.  Could 
anything  better  be  done  to  prove  this  product? 

Price  of  plane  complete   $3350 

Price  o£  motor  only   $1675 

Kinner  Airplane  and  Motor  Corporation 

GLENDALE,  CALIFORNIA 


Above  All  f 


The 

Aero  Corporation 
California 
Motor 

Repairing  and 

Overhauling 

Specializing  on 

Wright  Whirlwind 

The  only  motor  shop  in 
the  West  equipt  to  do  Wright 
Whirlwind  Engine  work. 
Experienced  Whirlwind  me- 
chanics. Full  line  of  Whirl- 
wind parts. 

Distributors  for 

Fokker  Aircraft    Alexander  Eaglerock 


California  and  Arizona 


So.  Calif,  and  Arizona 


Western  Ave.  at  99th  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERQ  DIGEST 
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against  Lieut.  Regan  of  the  Navy,  but  the 
faster  plane  won  third  with  an  average 
speed  of  140.41.  Cornelius  was  fourth  with 
an  average  of  136.16.  Lieut.  Woodring  came 
in  fifth  and  Lieut.  Commander  Bogan  of 
the  Navy,  sixth. 

Despite  a  continuous  downpour  both  the 
Army  and  Navy  stunt  fliers  entertained  the 
huge  crowd  and  it  was  difficult  for  the 
judges  to  pick  out  the  winner,  both  Sander- 
son's and  Doolittle's  work  being  considered 
practically  on  par.  However,  Doolittle  was 
given  first  place  on  account  of  his  entering 
all  events  of  the  day.  . 

In  the  ten-lap  speed  race  for  commercial 
airplanes  J.  P.  Wood  of  Wausau,  Wis., 
flying  a  Waco-10,  won  with  an  average 
time  of  111.3  m.  p.  h.  N.  B.  Mamer  of  Spo- 
kane flying  a  Buhl  Airster  was  second  aver- 
aging 100.04  m.  p.  h. 

The  race  for  observation  planes,  a  strictly 
military  event,  brought  out  a  dozen  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  planes,  evenly  di- 
vided between  DeHavillands  and  Douglas 
0-2s.  The  ten-lap  race  was  won  by  Lieut. 
Taylor  of  the  Army  in  a  Douglas.  A  De- 
Havilland,  piloted  by  Lieut.  Beverly  of  the 
Army,  annexed  second  and  two  Douglas' 
with  Lieuts.  Burgess  and  Grant,  both  Army, 
got  third  and  fourth.  Taylor's  average  for 
the  distance  was  106.92  m.  p.  h. 

Only  three  planes  were  entered  in  the 
small  commercial  OX5  race,  which  was  won 
by  Charles  W.  Meyers  in  a  Waco-10.  Paul 
E.  Richter,  jr.,  Los  Angeles,  flying  his  Eagle- 
rock,  took  second.  Tex  Rankin,  third  en- 
trant, dropped  out  before  the  completion  ol 
the  race.  Myers  made  the  five  laps  in  13 
minutes  26.67  seconds  for  an  average  of  83.87 
m.  p.  h.  Richter  made  the  course  in  13 
minutes  and  40.63  seconds,  an  average  of 
82.45  m.  p.  h.    Prizes  were  $100  and  $50. 

Eddie  Stinson  in  his  monoplane  Miss 
Veedol  won  the  final  event  for  large  capacity 
planes  making  ten  laps  in  24  minutes  8.78 
seconds,  averaging  93.40  m.  p.  h.,  beating 
Duke  Schiller  in  the  Royal  Windsor.  Prizes 
were  $100  and  $50. 

C.  W.  "Speed"  Holman,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
in  his  Laird  Commercial,  winner  of  the  New 
York-Spokane  Class  A  derby,  took  first 
place  in  the  Spokane-Portland  race  on  Sep- 
tember 29th,  in  27  seconds  less  flying  time 
than  his  nearest  competitor.  Holman  left 
Spokane  two  minutes  behind  E.  E.  Ballough, 
also  in  a  Laird  Commercial,  and  roared 
across  Swan  Island  at  4:51:52,  one  minute 
and  33  seconds  behind  Ballough.  Holman 
took  the  $1,000  prize;  Ballough,  the  $500 
prize. 

N.  B.  Mamer,  Spokane,  winner  of  third 
place  in  the  New  York-Spokane  race, 
flashed  his  Buhl  Airster  across  the  line  in  8 
minutes  and  23  seconds  longer  flying  time 
than  Holman.  He  arrived  at  4:59:05  and 
won  the  $250  prize. 

Fourth  place  was  taken  by  H.  C.  Lippiatt, 
Los  Angeles,  who  brought  his  Travel  Air 
across  the  line  at  5:10:20.  His  flying  time 
was  3  hours  and  20  minutes.  Norman  A. 
Goddard  was  forced  down  after  reaching 
the  Columbia  river.  Lieut.  Peterson  of  the 
reserve  corps,  Spokane,  was  also  forced  to 
make  an  emergency  landing  at  Camas.  Rainy 
weather  caused  considerable  delay  in  the 
vicinity  of  both  cities. 


WITH  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST  AIR  DERBY 

By  Frank  E.  Samuels 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  and  invitation  of 
the  Aero  Corporation  of  California  and 
with  Jack  Frye,  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, as  pilot,  their  Fokker  Universal  became 
the  Aero  Digest  official  press  plane  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Derby  from  San  Francisco  to 
Spokane,  and  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  a 
twelve-day  trip,  full  of  excitement,  fine  fly- 
ing, wonderful  racing  and,  in  fact,  the  event 
of  my  young  life. 

At  9.45  a.  m.  Monday,  September  19th, 
we  took  off  from  the  Aero  Corporation  field. 
We  had  with  us  C.  F.  Lienesch,  associate 
engineer  of  the  Union  Oil  Company,  as  a 
passenger  and  about  300  pounds  of  spare 
parts  and  tools  for  the  three  ships,  the  Uni- 
versal and  two  Eaglerocks,  which  were  en- 
tered in  a  number  of  events  at  Spokane,  be- 
sides the  baggage  of  Mr.  Lienesch,  myself 
and  the  pilots  and  passengers  of  the  other 
two  ships.  With  all  this  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  comfort  in  the  cabin. 

A  beautiful  day  with  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky,  but  quite  a  strong  head  wind.  Cross- 
ing over  the  Hollywood  hills,  we  flew  over 
San  Fernando  valley,  Saugus,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Automobile  Ridge  Route  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  the  southern 
end  of  the  San  Juaquin  valley.  Leaving 
Bakersfield  on  our  right  and  Taft  on  our 
left,  we  flew  directly  over  the  town  of 
Coalinga,  and  across  the  Coast  Range. 
Dropping  down  to  a  low  altitude,  we  flew 
over  San  Francisco  Bay  and  along  the  coast, 
landing  at  Mills  Field,  San  Francisco,  at 
1.30  p.  m.  just  3  hours  and  45  minutes  from 
the  start  at  Los  Angeles. 

Tuesday,  the  20th,  was  devoted  to  tuning 
up  motors,  drawing  lots  for  place  for  the 
start  of  the  race  and  a  pilots'  meeting,  with 
Frank  Flynn,  director  of  Mills  Field,  pre- 
siding. 

Mrs.  Edwards,  mother  of  Monte,  vice- 
president  of  the  Aero  Corporation,  met  us 
on  our  arrival  at  the  field  and  placed  her 
car  and  chauffeur  at  our  disposal  during  our 
stop  at  San  Francisco.  On  the  morning  of 
the  21st  she  accompanied  us  to  the  field  at 
4  a.  m.  and  stayed  until  the  last  ship  had 
started  on  its  long  race. 

What  a  sight  it  was :  pitch  dark,  the  field 
lighted  by  a  huge  beacon  and  field  lights,  a 
bank  of  fog  over  the  bay  into  which  every 
plane  must  disappear,  and  the  fifteen  Class 
B  planes  with  their  motors  roaring,  anxious 
to  get  under  way. 

At  5  o'clock  Frank  Flynn,  the  starter, 
dropped  his  flag  and  the  lights  flashed  the 
start  of  the  first  plane,  an  Eaglerock,  flown 
by  Lee  Willey  of  the  Aero  Corporation.  Less 
than  15  seconds  intervened  between  the  start 
of  each  plane  until  they  were  all  out  of 
sight. 

Before  6  o'clock,  the  time  set  for  the 
Class  A  planes  to  start,  the  crowd  had  in- 
creased until  there  were  over  a  thousand 
people  present.  Daylight,  but  still  that  old 
fog  bank.  5.45  a.  m.,  with  five  Whirlwind- 
motored  planes  on  the  starting  line,  warm- 
ing up  their  motors.  Having  drawn  last 
place  for  the  start,  we  had  the  opportunity 


of  seeing  the  others  hop  off  before  leaving 
the  ground.  Then  our  thrills  started,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  them. 

"Flying  across  San  Francisco  Bay  by  com- 
pass, we  headed  for  Berkeley  just  before 
reaching  which  the  fog  started  to  break. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  Sacramento 
Valley  the  sun  was  shining,  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing. 

Over  the  Sacramento  Valley  we  dropped 
down  to  an  altitude  of  100  feet  or  less  from 
the  ground,  flying  at  this  height  all  the  way 
to  Redding,  which  we  reached  at  8.20  a.  m 
Here  we  stopped  12  minutes  to  gas  up. 

To  those  who  have  never  flown  in  a  race, 
at  an  altitude  of  100  feet  or  less,  going  at 
better  than  100  miles  an  hour,  jumping  tele- 
graph wires  and  flying  between  trees,  I  can 
safely  say  that  you  are  in  the  primary 
thrill  class.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  experience  it  and  that  I  have 
successfully  graduated. 

On  leaving  Redding,  we  had  to  pick  up  al- 
titude very  fast  to  cross  the  Sisque  Moun- 
tain Range,  just  before  reaching  which  we 
flew  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  along  the 
edge  of  Mount  Shasta.  Snow  covered  at  all 
times,  a  lone  beacon  seen  for  miles  from 
every  direction,  it  is  a  guide  for  aviators  fly 
ing  north  or  south. 

After  leaving  Shasta  and  entering  the  ban 
lands,  through  Grants  Pass,  50  miles  or  more 
of  nothing  but  mountain  tops  and  deep  gullie? 
with  not  a  spot  to  set  down  on,  we  ran  into 
the  first  fog  that  we  had  encountered  since 
leaving  San  Francisco.  We  were  just  above 
tree  tops  with  about  a  500- foot  ceiling  and  the 
fog  getting  lower.  Jack  Frye  seeing  a  can- 
yon ahead  leading  in  the  direction  we  wanted 
tc  go  and  hoping  to  cut  off  a  corner  of  the 
course,  headed  for  it.  Then  came  my  nex1 
thrill  1 

After  flying  20  miles  or  more  up  the  can- 
yon, it  turned  out  to  be  a  blind  one,  with 
apparently  not  room  enough  to  turn  around 
to  get  out.  Jack  put  the  big  ship  into  i 
vertical  bank  turn,  with  the  wings  absolutely 
up  and  down,  and  made  the  turn  so  close  to 
the  side  of  the  canyon  that  our  wheeh 
brushed  against  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  And 
to  make  it  more  interesting,  the  fog  was 
closing  in.  Perhaps  I  didn't  heave  a  sigh 
when  we  were  safely  headed  out,  the  motor 
hitting  perfectly. 

The  fog  having  risen  a  little,  we  followed 
the  railroad  the  balance  of  the  way  into 
Portland,  where  we  arrived  at  12.50  p.  m. 
for  a  12-minute  stop.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  boys  had  coffee  and  sandwiches 
for  the  pilots  while  gassing  up  the  ships. 

Leaving  Portland  at  1.02  we  had  the  most 
beautiful  country  of  the  entire  trip  to  fly 
over.  Along  the  Columbia  River  we  flew 
for  about  a  hundred  miles  over  the  cele- 
brated Columbia  River  Highway,  with  its 
pretty  waterfalls,  beautiful  homes  and  pleas- 
ure resorts  with  their  background  of  vivid 
colors.  Just  before  reaching  the  junction  of 
the  Columbia  and  Rogue  Rivers,  we  turned 
to  the  left  flying  over  the  pine  forests  and 
timber  country,  until  at  about  4  p.  m.  Spo- 
kane came  into  sight.  Flying  directly  over 
the  city,  we  made  a  quick  drop,  crossing  the 
line  at  the  Spokane  Airport  at  4.08  p.  m. 
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0-2B  plane  built 
by  the  Dtuglat 
Company,  using 
HASKELITE. 


Douglas  again  chooses 
HASKELITE 

IN  1928  HASKELITE  will  be  the  only  plywood  used  in 
Douglas  planes.  Back  in  1924,  when  the  Army  Douglas 
Cruisers  circled  the  globe,  they  had  important  structural 
parts  of  HASKELITE.  This  blood-glue  plywood  has  been 
in  Douglas  planes  ever  since,  and  for  three  years  before.  The 
Douglas  Company  said  in  a  wire:  "We  find  by  actual  test, 
under  long  and  severe  service  conditions,  that  HASKELITE 
is  more  impervious  to  water  penetration  than  casein-glued 
plywood." 

HASKELITE  provides  90%  of  the  plywood  used  in  Ameri- 
can-built aircraft  because  it  combines  to  the  greatest  degree  the 
essential  strength  and  light  weight,  plus  absolute  water- 
proof ness. 

HASKELITE  has  a  multitude  of  aircraft  uses  ranging  from 
structural  framing  to  surface  covering.  Write  for  a  list  of 
applications  or  other  information. 

Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 

133  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

►lyWoo] 


HASKELITE^. 


LEARN  TO  FLY 

At  the  most  modern  and  complete  School  in  Southern 
California. 

"RYAN,"   "WACO"  and 
CURTISS  PLANES 

Used  for  instruction. 
AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  OVERHAULING 
CROSS  COUNTRY  TRIPS       MOTOR  REPAIRS 

FRANK  BAKER  AIRPORT 

ANYWHERE  BY  AIR 

AIRPORT  CENTINELLA  &  JEFFERSON  BLVD., 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  341  CULVER  CITY 

BOB  BLAIR,  Manager 


THE  LARGEST 
CIVILIAN  FLYING  SCHOOL 
IN  AMERICA 
Complete  Course  $250.00 

ROGERS  AIRPORT 

3901  Angeles  Mesa  Drive 
Los   Angeles,  California 


On  the  25  Special 
Boeing 
Mail  Planes 

"All  of  the  Tie  Rod  Stock  used 
on  these  planes  and  all  of  the 
Streamline  Interplane  and  Em- 
pennage Brace  Wires  were  sup- 
plied by  Macwhyte  Company. 
We  have  used  Macwhyte  prod- 
ucts for  the  past  several  years 
and  are  very  much  pleased  with 
the  service  and  cooperation  re- 
ceived"—  from  letter  signed 
by  Gardner  W.  Carr,  Boeing 
Airplane  Company,  Seattle. 

Write  for  more  details.  Mac- 
whyte Company,  2907  Four- 
teenth Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

MACWHYTE 

Streamline  and  Round 

TIE  RODS 


WINGS  ! 


Mechanics  of  Flight 
Theory  of  Flight 
Construction 

Engines  &  Superchargers 
Instruments 

IF  YOU  WIN  YOUR  WINGS,  AVIATION  CAN 
USE  YOU,  AND  PAY  YOU  WELL! 

The  UNQUALIFIED  APPROVAL  with  which  the  UNIVERSAL  METHOD  of  HOME 
STUDY  has  been  received,  and  the  success  of  our  students,  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
make  a  SPECIAL  TEMPORARY  OFFER  to  those  who  desire  to  WIN  THEIR  WINGS. 

This  offer  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  aeronautics.  The  Special  Temporary  Offer 
is  STRICTLY  LIMITED— ACT  AT  ONCE! 

AVIATION  NEEDS  MAN  POWER! 

UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  OF  AERONAUTICS 

DEPT.  A-3,  1861  Rodney  Drive  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 


Dynamic  &  Static  Stability 
Power  Calculations 
Design  &  Construction 
Aerography 
Aerial  Navigation 


UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  OF  AERONAUTICS 
Dept.  A-3 — 1861  Rodney  Drive 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  all  information  about  your 
Special  Temporary  Offer — I  would  like  to  "Win 
my  Wings". 

Name   

Address   

Occupation  
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NEWS  OF  THE  AIR  SERVICES 


SCHIFF  FLYING  TROPHY 

'HpHE  Herbert  Schiff  memorial  trophy  has 
been  won  by  Lieut.  Arthur  Gavin,  who 
has  a  record  of  865  flying  hours  during  the 
fiscal  years  1926-27  without  serious  accident 
to  personnel  or  materiel. 

Lieut.  Gavin  is  the  third  winner  of  this 
trophy,  which  was  donated  by  the  family  jf 
Lieut.  Herbert  Schiff,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 
Force,  of  New  York  City,  to  promote  safe 
flying.  Lieut.  Schiff  was  killed  in  line  of 
duty  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Hampton 
Roads,  Va,  on  July  11,  1924. 

Lieut.  Gavin  was  born  on  October  13, 
1895,  at  Ashland,  Wis.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Navy  during  the  war  and  while  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Pensacola,  received  the  rank  of 
ensign,  in  the  Naval  Reserves,  in  September, 
1918,  advancing  in  April,  1919  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F., 
and,  in  July,  1919,  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Navy.  In  May, 
1923,  he  was  on  duty  with  the  aircraft  squad- 
rons, scouting  fleet,  and  in  1925  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  of  the  PN9-3  on  the 
attempted  West  Coast-Hawaiian  flight.  In 
June,  1926,  he  reported  for  duty  at  the  Naval 
Aircraft  Factory,  Philadelphia,  where  he  is 
now  stationed. 

Capt.  Harold  C.  Campbell,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
won  the  Schiff  trophy  in  1926  with  a  record 
of  839.40  hours  without  serious  accident,  and 
in  1925  it  was  won  by  Lieut.  Reginald 
Thomas,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  on  duty  at  Squan- 
tum,  Mass. 


in  the  contest  for  special  observation  planes, 
as  follows:  One  model  each  from  the  Key- 
stone Aircraft  Corporation,  the  Douglas 
Airplane  Company  and  the  Curtiss  Aeroplane 
and  Motor  Company.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
models  they  will  be  studied  as  to  adaptability 
as  four-purpose  planes  for  the  National 
Guard  and  organized  reserves. 

The  Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation, 
also,  will  soon  deliver  a  model  of  a  plane 
to  be  tested. 


AVIATORS'  POST  NO.  743 
ARMISTICE  BANQUET 

'HpHE  Ninth  Annual  National  Aviators' 
Armistice  Night  Banquet  will  be  held 
at  the  Park  Central  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
under  the  auspices  of  Aviators'  Post  No. 
743,  American  Legion,  on  November  11  at 
7  p.  m. 

General  James  E.  Fechet,  the  new  Chief 
of  Air  Corps,  Lieut.  Lester  J.  Maitland,  the 
first  pilot  to  fly  from  the  West  Coast  to 
Honolulu,  and  a  list  of  nationally  known 
airmen  will  speak.  This  gathering  of  war- 
time pilots  and  observers  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  has  become  a  national 
institution  and  representatives  of  every 
squadron,  field  and  seaplane  base  will  be 
there. 


NEW  ARMY  PLANES 

A  CONTRACT  was  made  with  the  Cur- 
tiss  Aeroplane  and  Motor  Company 
for  35  0-2  type  observation  planes  equipped 
with  Liberty  motors.  Delivery  will  begin  in 
December  and  continue  at  the  rate  of  three 
each  week.  The  planes  will  be  allocated  to 
various  units  of  the  National  Guard. 

Contracts  are  being  made  for  one  of  the 
type  of  planes  designated  as  the  winners 


RECORD  MULTIPLE 
PARACHUTE  JUMP 

'TpHE  nine  live  parachute  jumps  which 
were  made  on  September  24  from  the 
Ford  transport  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Anacostia,  D.  C,  during  one  flight,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  record  multiple  parachute 
jump.  Men  from  Anacostia,  Quantico,  and 
Lakehurst  participated.  The  time  from  the 
first  to  last  jump  from  the  plane  covered  a 
period  of  18  seconds,  or  an  average  of  two 
seconds  for  each  jump,  from  an  altitude  of 
1,800  feet.  The  Irving  regulation  28-foot 
training  chutes  were  used. 


MARCH  FIELD,  CALIF. 

By  E.  M.  Slaughter 

"\/l7'HEN  it  is  completed  March  Field, 
"  Riverside,  California,  will  be  the 
pride  of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  Ideally  lo- 
cated '  in  northern  Perris  Valley  on  level 
acreage,  the  new  aviation  post  has  every 
natural  advantage  at  its  command. 

Major  General  Mason  M.-  Patrick  gave 
his  approval  to  the  general  layout  of  the 
post,  the  Quartermaster's  Department  hav- 
ing immediately  started  work  on  plans  and 
specifications  which  will  include  more  than 
225  buildings  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over 
$2,000,000.  Following  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia custom,  the  Spanish  architecture  will 
be  used.  In  the  plans  eight  field  officers' 
quarters  are  provided  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $14,500  apiece.  Seventy-.five  company  of- 
ficers' quarters  are  listed  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $12,500.  There  will  be  109  sets  of 
non-commissioned  officers'  quarters.  Four 
double  barracks  for  squadrons  also  will  be 
built. 

On  the  field  there  are  already  six  huge 
hangars  but  the  new  plans  provide  for  four 
hangars,  70  by  500  feet.  These  will  be 
thrice  as  large  as  those  now  being  used  and 
will  house  the  field's  complete  equipment 
which  is  expected  to  be  120  planes.  There 
will  be  bachelor  quarters  and  a  commodi- 
ous clubhouse,  a  post  exchange,  and  an  ad- 
ministration building.  A  radio  station  will 
be  erected,  a  photo  laboratory,  several  large 
machine  shops,  Air  Corps  school  building, 
Air  Corps  and  Quartermaster's  Department 
store  and  utility  house,  a  number  of  large 
garages  and  tire  stations,  water  pump 
houses  and  garage  oil  and  gasoline  storage 
tanks. 

The  recreation  phase  of  the  field  is  not  to 
be  neglected.  In  the  plans  are  included 
tennis  courts,  theater,  swimming  pool,  and 
a  large  athletic  field.  The  work  has  al- 
ready been  started  on  the  field  hospital 

Major  M.  F.  Harmon  is  commanding  of- 
ficer of  March  Field.  Eighty  permanent 
officers  will  be  stationed  at  the  field  to  in- 
struct the  cadets  and  carry  on  the  admin- 
:strative  and  other  work  of  the  post.  Col. 
W.  C.  Gardenshire  is  construction  quarter- 
mister. 

The  second  primary  flying  school  will  be 
officially  opened  at  March  Field  about  No- 
\  ember  1st. 


March  Field,  R  iverside,  California,  the  new 


Official  Army  Air  Carl's  photo 
Army  Air  Corps  post. 


MAITLAND  AND  HEGEN- 
BERGER  DECORATED 

PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  on  September 
*  29  presented  to  Lieut.  Lester  J.  Maitland 
and  Lieut.  Albert  F.  Hegenberger,  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  for  their  successful  flight  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu. 
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The  Vought  Fu  Fighter 

THE    WORLD'S    FASTEST    SERVICE  SINGLE-SEATER 
AIRPLANE  AT  ALTITUDES  ABOVE  20,000  FEET 

The  Vought  single-place  Naval  Shipboard  Fighters,  Model  FU- 1 , 
have  the  highest  performance  of  any  general  service  airplane  in 
the  world,  at  altitudes  above  20,000  feet. 

The  service  ceiling  is  more  than  29,000  feet  and  the  high  speed  at 
20,000  feet  altitude  is  20  miles  per  hour  greater  than  the  high 
speed  at  sea-level. 

They  are  also  the  first  production  airplanes  in  which  superchargers 
have  been  used  with  air-cooled  engines. 

i 

CHANCE  VOUGHT  CORPORATION 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY  AIR  SERVICE  ORDERS 


ARMY  AIR  CORPS  ORDERS 

THE  following  Army  Air  Corps  orders  have  been 
issued  as  of  the  dates  indicated  in  brackets: 
Anderson.  2d  Lt.  Kingsley  S.,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
from  8th  Engineer  Battalion  and  duty  at  Fort 
Bliss    Tex.,  to  Primary  Flying  School,  Brooks 
Field,  Tex.  (Oct.  6) 

Baker  2d  Lt.  William  E.,  Inf.,  transferred  to 
Air  Corps.  ,  „       (Oct.  6) 

Barrett.  1st  Lt.  Carl  H.,  Army  and  Navy  General 
Hospital,  Hot  Springs  National  Park.  Ark.,  to 
report  to  Army  retiring  board  at  headquarters 
Eighth  Corps  Area,  Foit  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  for 
examination.  (Oft.  12) 

Bassett,  2d  Lt.  Charles  A.,  from  Brooks  Field,  Tex 
to  March  Field.  Riverside,  Calif.  (Sept.  22) 

Bevans.   1st  Lt.  James  M.,  Field  Artillery,  trans- 
ferred to  Air  Corps.  (Oct.  15) 
Boland.    Capt.    Thomas,    from    Advanced  Flying 
School.  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  to  March  Field,  River- 
side   Calif.                                          (Sept.  22) 
Collins.  2,1  Lt.  James  H.,  from  Brooks  Field,  Tex., 
to  March  Field.  Riverside.  Calif.          (Sept.  22) 
Colliver,  1st  Lt.  Harry  F.,  from  Advanced  Hying 
School    Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  to  March  Field.  River- 
side,  Calif.                                         (Sept.  22) 
Cooper,  1st  Lt.  Russell  H.,  from  Balloon  and  Air- 
ship   School,    Fort    Scott,    111.,    to    Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.                             ,     .(Oct.  12) 
Crosthwaite,  2d  Lt.  John  C,  Cav.,  detailed  in  Air 
Corps,  from  Sth  Cavalry.  Fort  Clark,  Tex.,  to 
Primary  Flying  School,  Brooks  Field,  Tex.^  ^ 

Davies,  2d  Lt.  Clinton  W.,  from  94th  Pursuit 
Squadron,  Brooks  Field,  Tex.,  to  March  Field, 
Riverside,  Calif.  .      ,  (?ept-j?£ 

Davis  2d  Lt.  Bell,  Reserve,  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  training;  to  report  to  procurement  planning 
representative,  San  Francisco,  Calif.      (Sept.  2») 

Davis,  Capt.  Tohn  Jay,  Reserve,  to  active  duty  tor 
training,  to  report  to  procurement  planning 
representative,  Chicago.  111.  (Sept  28) 

Doolin  1st  Lt.  Bernard  Michael,  Reserve,  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  training;  to  report  to  procure- 
ment planning  representative.  San  Francisco 
Calif  (Sept.  2»; 

Early,  2d  Lt.  James  F.  J.,  from  Primary  School. 
Brooks  Field.  Tex.,  to  special  observation  course 
in  flying.  Advanced  Flying  School.  Kelly  Field 
Tex  (0ct- 

Enos,  2d  Lt.  Louis  Howard,  Reserve,  from  Brooks 
Field,  Tex.,  directed  to  proceed  home.  (Sept.  do) 

Finch,  2d  Lt.  Ralph,  relieved  from  11th  Infantry 
at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  to  Primary 
Flying  School,  Brooks  Field,  Tex.  (Oct.  7) 

Gaenslen,  Capt.  George  Ralph,  Reserve,  order  of 
Sept.  2  revoked.  (Oct.  7) 

Galloway.  Capt.  Floyd  E..  designated  assistant  com- 
mandant of  Technical  School,  Chanute  Field, 
Rantoul.   III.  (Oct.  3) 

Garrett  1st  Lt.  Kenneth,  from  88th  Observation 
Squadron,  Brooks  Field.  Tex.,  to  March  Field. 
Riverside.  Calif.  (Sept.  22) 

Hoag,  1st  Lt.  Earl  S.,  leave  of  absence,  2  months. 

(Oct.  6) 

Holland,  1st  Lt.  Harvey  H..  from  Primary  School, 
Brooks  Field.  Tex.,  to  special  observation  course 
in  ftving.  Advanced  Flying  School,  Kelly  Field, 
Tex.'  (Oct.  7) 

Hyndshaw,  1st  Lt.   Silas  C.   retired  as  incapaci- 
tated for  active  service.  (Sept.  27) 
Lawrence,  2d  Lt,  Charles  \V..  from  Brooks  Field, 
Tex.,  to  March  Field.  Riverside,  Calif.  (Sept.  22  i 
Liggett,  1st  Lt.  Arthur  G..  from  Advanced  Flying 
School.  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  to  March  Field,  River, 
side.  Calif.                                          (Sent.  22) 
Lonpenecker,    1st    Lt.    Emest    Abraham.  Reserve. 

order  of  Sept.  2  revoked.  (Oct.  4) 

MacShort,  1st  Lt.,   Reserve,  order  of  Sept.  2  re- 
voked. (Oct.  15) 
Maxwell,   1st   Lt.   Warren   A.,   from   40th  School 
Squadron.   Kelly    Field,   Tex.,  to   March  Field. 
Riverside.  Calif.                                   (Sept.  22) 
Metzger,    1st   Lt.    Samuel    Sanford.    Reserve,  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  traning:  to  report  to 
procurement  planning  representative,   San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.                                          (Sept.  28) 
Miller.   1st  Lt.   Walter,   from   411th    School  Squad- 
ron. Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  to  March  Field.  Riverside, 
Calif.                                                   (Sept.  22) 
Murray,   2d   Lt.   Basil   Duval,   Reserve,   order  of 
Sent.  2  revoked.  (Oct.  1) 
Neubauer,  Maj.  Charles  Martin,  Reserve,  order  of 
Sept.   2   revoked.  'Oct  1) 
Owens,  1st  Lt.  Rav  T...  from  Brooks  Fe'd.  Tex., 
to  March  Field.  Riverside.  Calif.             (Sept.  22) 
Parker,  Maj.  Victor  Clark,  Reserve,  order  of  Sept. 

2  revoked.  (Sept.  21) 

Pettis.  1st  Lt.  Edward  Valentine.  Reserve,  ordered 
to  report  to  active  duty  for  training;  'o  report 
to  procurement  planning  representa'i- e.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  (Sept.  28) 

Pietrzak,  Capt.  Kasmer  Theodore,  Reserve,  order 
of  Sept.  2  revoked.  I  Oct.  12) 

Post.  1st  r  t.  Leo  F„  from  40th  School  Squadron. 
Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  to  March  Field.  R  verside, 
Calif.  (Sept.  22) 

Prosser,  1st  Lt.  Harvey  W.,  from  40th  School 
Squadron.  Kelly  Fiel'l,  Tex.,  lo  March  Field, 
Riverside.  Calif.  (Sept.  22) 

Rice,  1st  1  t.  George  E.,  from  42nd  School  Squad- 
ron, Kellv  Field,  Tex.,  to  March   Fie'd.  Rivr 


Robertson,  Maj.  George  Hepburn,  Reserve,  to  re- 
port to  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  training  in  connection 
with  procurement  activities.  (Oct.  15) 

Schlatter,  2d  Lt.  David  M.,  from  88th  Observation 
Squadron,  Brooks  Field,  Tex.,  to  March  Field, 
Riverside,  Calif.  (Sept.  22) 

Strong,  1st  Lt.  Earle  Roberts,  Reserve,  to  active 
duty  for  training,  to  report  to  procurement  plan- 
ning representative  at  New  York  Ciy.    (Sept.  25) 

Taylor,  1st  Lt.  James  G.,  from  40th  School  Squad- 
ron, Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  to  March  Field,  Riverside, 
Calif.  (Sept.  22) 

Theiss,  Capt.  Edgar  Raymond,  Reserve,  to  active 
duty  for  training,  to  report  to  procurement  plan- 
ning representative,  Chicago,  III.  (Sept.  28) 

Tyndall,  1st  Lt.  Frank  B.,  leave  of  absence,  3 
months,  10  days.  (Sept.  26) 

Wheeler,  Maj.  Lester  M.,  Inf.,  detailed  in  Air 
Corps,  relieved  from  Florida  National  Guard  to 
Primary  Flying  School,  Brooks  Field,  Tex. 

(Sept.  26) 


side,  Calif. 


(Sept.  22) 


NAVY  AIR  SERVICE  ORDERS 

rT  HE  following  Navy  air  orders  have  been  issued 
*  as  of  the  dates  indicated  in  brackets : 
Alford,  Lt.  Comdr.  Thalbert  N.,  temp,  duty  N.  A. 
S.,  Nav.  Oper.   Base,  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

(Sept.  30) 

Allen,  Lit.  James  R.  (C.  C.)  det.  Nav.  Aire.  Fac- 
tory, Navy  Yard,  Phila.,  Pa.;  to  N.  A.  S.,  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.  (Sept.  30) 

Alvis,  Lt.  John  D.,  det.  VO  Sqdn.  1  (£7.  S.  5\ 
Arizona),  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.,  to  U.  S.  S. 
Texas.  (Sept.  30) 

Bernard,  Comdr.  Alvan  D.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.;  to  temp,  duty  N.  A.  S.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  (Oct.  5) 

Bogan.  Lt.  Comdr.  Gerald  F.,  det.  command  VF 
Sqdn.  IB,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.;  to  com- 
mand N.  R.  A.  S.,  Sand  Point,  Seattle.  Wash. 

(Sept.  29) 

Brandenburger,  Lt.  Harry  A.,  det.  VO  Sqdn.  2B 
(£7.  S.  .9.  Idaho).  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.,  to 
VO  Sqdn.  2B  (£7.  5.  5.  New  Mexico),  Aircraft 
Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.  (Sept.  30) 

Brix,  Lt.  Earl  B.,  det.  VO  Sqdn.  2B  (U  S.  S. 
Mississippi),  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.;  to  VO 
Sqdn.  IB  (£7.  5.  S.  California),  Aircraft  Sqdns., 
Bat.  Fit.  (Sept.  30) 

Brow,  Lt.  Harold  J.,  det.  connection  £7.  S.  S.  Lex- 
ington and  £7.  5*.  5".  Saratoga  detachment,  N.  A. 
S..  Hampton  Roads,  Va. ;  "to  c.  f.  o.  U.  S.  S. 
Saratoga  for  duty  when  commissioned.  (Sept.  20) 

Caldwell,  Ens.  Earl  S.,  det.  £7.  5".  S,  Arkansas;  to 
c.  f.  o.  U'.  S.  S.  Saratoga.  (Oct.  3) 

Campman,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  H..  det.  command  N. 
A.  S..  Sand  Point.  Seattle.  Wash.-  to  command 
VT    Sqdn.    4B,   Aircraft   Sqdns.,    Bat.  Fit. 

(Sept.  30) 

Carter,  Lt.  Paul  W..  det.  VO  Sqdn.  IB  ( U.  S.  S. 
West  Virginia),  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.;  to 
VO  Sqdn.  2B  (£7.  5.  5.  West  Virginia),  Air- 
craft Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.  (Sept.  30) 

Chandler.  Lt.  Comdr.  Alfred  W.  (D.  C),  det. 
Nav.  Med.  School,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  to  c.  f. 
o.  £7.  5.  S.  Saratoga.  (Oct.  10) 

Chourre.  Lt.  Emile.  orders  April  23,  1927,  modi- 
fied; to  VF  Sqdn.  6B,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat. 
Fit.  (Oct.  3) 

Clark,  Lt.  Toseph  J.,  det.  VO  Sqdns.  2B  (£7.  S.  5". 
Mississippi)  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.,  to  VO 
Sqdns.  2B  (U.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania)  Aircraft 
Sqdns.,  Bat.   Fit.  (Sept.  30) 

Coatsworth,  Lt.  Caleb  J.,  Jr.,  det.  VO  Sqdn.  IB, 
(U.  S.  S.  Tennessee),  Aircraft  Sqdns..  Bat.  Fit., 
to  VO  Sqdn.  IB  (£7.  5.  A'.  Mississippi)  Aircraft 
Sndns..  Bat.  Fit.,  to  VO  Sqdn.  IB  (£'.  S.  S. 
Mississippi)  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.  (Sept.  30) 

Comstock,  Lt.  Comdr.,  Lewis  W..  det.  Naval 
Commun's,  Navy  Dept.,  to  c.f.o.  (£7.  S.  S.  Lex- 
ington). (Sept.  30) 

Connell,  Lt.  Byron  T.,  det.  VO  Sqdns.  2B  (£7.  5. 
5\  Arizona)  Aircraft  Sqdns.  Bat.  Fit.;  to  VO 
Sqdn.  2B  (£7.  5.  S.  Pennsylvania).  Aircraft 
Sqdns..  Bat.  Fit.  (Sept.  30) 

Curley.  Lt.  Comdr.  Harry  P.,  det.  7th  Nav.  Dist., 
Key  West,  Fla.;   to  N.   A.   S.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

(Sept.  30) 

Curtin,  Lt.  Lawrence  W.,  unexpired  leave  of  ab- 
sence revoked;  det.  Bu.  Aero.;  to  VO  Sqdn. 
.">S.  Aircraft  Sqdns..  Sett.  Fit.  (Sept.  20) 

Dill,  Lt.  Comdr.  George  T.  (M.  C),  det  V.  S.  S. 
Langlev;  to  U.  S.  S.  Aroostook.         (Oct.  10) 

Eddy,  Lt.  Myron  F.,  det.  VO  Sqdn.  IB  (£7.  5*.  S. 
Tennessee),  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.;  to  U.  S. 
S.  Arizona.  (Sept.  29) 

Finch.  Lt.  Volney  C.  orders  April  23.  1927,  modi- 
fied; to  VF  Sqdn.  IB,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit. 

(Oct.  3) 

Fuller,  Ens.  Wallace  H.,  det.  U.  S.  S.  Bridge;  to 
c.f.o.  £/.  5.  A\  Lexington.  fO"t;  3) 

Gillette,  Comdr.  Claude  S..  dot.  c.f.o.  <U.  S.  S. 
Lcxinatm),  to  aide  on  staff.  Aircraft  Sqdns., 
Sctg.  Fit.  (Oct.  15) 

Graesser,  Lt.  (j.  g.)  Walter  M..  det.  N.  A.  S., 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.;  to  £7.  5.  5.  Nokomis.    (Oct  5) 

Harper,  Lt.  Cecil  F..  det.  VO  Sqdn.  IB  (£7.  5.  S1. 
Pennsylvania),  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.,  to 
U  S.  S.   Texas.  (Oct.  15) 

Hitchcock,  Lt.  Norman  R.,  det.  VO  IB  Sqdn. 
(£7.        S.  Pennsylvania),  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat. 


Fit,  to  VO   Sqdn.   2B    (£7.   S.   5.  Maryland), 

Bat.  Fit.  (Sept.  30) 

Hollingsworth,  Lt.  Wallace  B.,  Jr.,  det.  VO  Sqdn. 

IB  (£/.  cT.  5.  Tennessee)  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat. 

Fit.,  to  VO  Sqdn.  IB  (£7.  5.  5.  New  Mexico). 

Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.  (Sept.  30) 

Hoover,  Lt.  Guy  B.,  det.  c.f.o.  (£7.  5.  5.  Saratoga) 

to  Li.  S.  S.  Patoka.  (Oct.  10) 

Howeth,  Ens.  Linwood  S.,  det.  (£7.  S.  S.  Preston) 

to  duty  c.f.o.  (£7.  S.  S.  Lexington).  (Oct.  3) 
Hughes,   Lt.    (j.g.)    Francis   M.,   det.   N.   A.  S., 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  V.  S.  S.  Hannibal. 

(Sept.  29) 

Hundt,  Lt.  Lester  D.,  to  continue  duty  with  VO 

Sqdn.   5S,    U.   S.   S.   Nevada,  Aircraft  Sqdns.. 

Sctg.  Fit.  (Oct.  5) 

Jasperson,  Lt.  Robert  E.,  det.  Office  Naval  Com 

munications  to  c.f.o.  £7.  S.  S.  Saratoga. 
Johnston,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Bates  H.,  det.  Office  of  Inspr. 

of  Nav.  Aircraft,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  to  N.  A.  S.. 

San  Diego,  Calif.  (Oct.  5) 

Masters,  Lt.  James  C,  det.  Aircraft  Sqdn.,  Bat 

Fit.,  to  N.  A.  S.,  Coco  Solo,  C.  Z.  (Oct.  5) 
McCord,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frank  C,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Lake 

hurst,  N.  Y.,  to  (7.  S.  S.  Langley.  (Oct.  5i 
McDonough,  Lt.   (j.g.)  James  F.,  det.  VT  Sqdn. 

2B,  to  VT  Sqdn.,  9S,  Aircraft  Sqdns..  Sctg.  Fit. 

(Sept.  30) 

Mullinnix,  Lt.  Comdr.  Henry  M.,  det.  Bu.  Aero., 
to  c.f.o.  £7.  5.  5.  Saratoga.  (Oct.  31 

Nester,  Lt.  (j.g.)  John  L.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensa- 
cola. Fla.   to  Li.  S.  S.  McFarland.  (Oct.  3) 

Nicholson,  Lt.  Charles  A.  (CO,  det.  N.  A.  S., 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  N.  A.  S.  Oper.  Base,  Hamp 
ton  Roads,  Va.  (Sept.  29) 

Robert,  Ens.  Lew  W.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola. 
Fla.,  to  temp,  duty  Fifth  Nav.  Dist.   (Sept.  29) 

Schoeffel.  Lt.  Malcolm  F.,  det.  V.  T.  Sqdn.  4B, 
to  V.  T.  Sqdn.  2B,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit. 

(Oct.  3) 

Slatterv.  Lt.  William  T..  det.  VT  Sqdn.  2B;  to 
VT  Sqdns.,  9S,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit. 

(Sept.  30) 

Smith,  Comdr.  Karl  F.,  det.  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat. 
Fit.,  to  N.  A.  S.,  San  Diego,  Calif.      (Sept.  29) 

Storrs,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Aaron  P.,  3rd,  det.  VF  Sqdn. 
6B,  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.,  to  fighting  plane 
unit  U.  S.  S.  Sari'toga.  (Sept.  2) 

Thompson,  Lt.  Paul  B.',  det.  VO  Sqdn.  IB  (£7.  5.  S. 
Arizona),  Aircraft  Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.,  to  U.  S.  S. 
Pennsylvania.  (Oct"  15) 

Tillman,  Lt.  Edwin  Hord,  Jr.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Nav. 
Oper.  Base,  Hampton  Roads,  Va„  to  £7.  S, 
Vestal.  (Oct.  3) 

Tuner,  Comdr.  Richmond  K.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.,  to  Asiatic  Sta.  (Oct.  5) 

Van  Auken,  Comdr.  Frederic  T.,  det.  c.f.o. 
£7.  5.  5.  Saratoga,  to  aide  on  staff,  Aircraft 
Sqdns.,  Bat.  Fit.  (Oct.  15) 

Whitmore.  Lt.  Frank  R.,  det.  £7.  S.  S.  SI;  to 
N.  A.  S.,  Coco  Solo,  C.  Z.  (Oct.  16) 


AIR  CORPS  PERSONNEL  FOR 
MARCH  FIELD 

|\JOW  that  March  Field,  Calif.,  is  well  on  the  way 
^  ^  towards  being  rehabilitated,  it  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  service,  especially  to  Air  Corps  person- 
nel, to  know  what  Air  Corps  officers  are  on  duty 
there  and  what  officers  are  under  orders  to  join 
that  station. 

Those  officers  of  the  Air  Corps  now  on  duty  at 
March  Field  are:  Majs.  Millard  F.  Harmon  and. 
Carlyle  H.  Wash,  Capts.  Lloyd  N.  Keesling,  Rosen- 
ham  Beam,  Idwal  H.  Edwards,  Orlo  H.  Quinn,  and 
Joseph  H.  Davidson,  1st  Lieuts.  Earle  G.  Harper, 
John  B.  Patrick,  Ralph  B.  Walker,  Alvan  C.  Kin- 
caid,  James  L.  Grisham,  Earle  H.  Tonkin,  Alfred 
Lindeburg,  Donald  G.  Stitt,  Homer  B.  Chandler, 
Carl  W.  Pyle,  Cornelius  J.  Kenney,  William  L. 
Boyd,  Younger  A.  Pitts,  Bernard  J.  Tooher,  Milo 
N.  Clark,  Rowland  C.  W.  Blessley,  Aubrey 
Hornsby,  Nathan  F.  Twining,  William  B.  Clarke, 
Hugh  C.  Minter,  and  Donald  W.  Norwood,  and 
2d  Lieuts.  William  G.  Plummer  and  Wallace  E. 
Whitson. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Air  Corps  officers  who  are 
under  orders  to  join  March  Field:  Captain  Byrne 
V.  Baucom,  from  Boiling  Field,  D.  C. ;  1st  Lt, 
Frederick  Von  H.  Kimble,  Selfridge  Field.  Mich.; 
1st  Lt.  Paul  L.  Williams,  Langley  Field,  Va.;  1st 
Lt.  Charles  McK.  Robinson,  Fort  Crockett,  Texas; 
1st  Lt.  John  S.  Culllet,  Boiling  Field,  D.  C  •  1st 
Lt.  Arthur  L.  McCullough,  Mitchel  Field,  N.  Y.: 
1st  Lt.  James  M.  Bevans,  Marshal  Field,  Kansas; 
1st  Lt.  John  R.  Glascock,  Kelly  Field,  Texas;  lsl 
Lt.  Ned  Schramm,  Kelly  F"ieid.  Texas;  1st  Lt 
Merton  H.  McKinnon.  Brooks  Field.  Texas;  1st  Lt 
Leonard  D.  Weddington,  Fort  Sam  Houston. 
Texas;  1st  Lt.  Byron  T.  Burt,  Jr.,  Langley  Field 
Va.;  1st  Lt.  Leo  H.  Dawson.  Chanute  Field,  III.; 
2nd  Lt.  Patrick  W.  Timberlage,  Langley  Field 
Va.;  2nd  Lt.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  Ft.  Crockett 
Texas;  2nd  Lt.  Walter  C.  White,  Mitchel  Field 
N.  Y. ;  2nd  Lt.  James  Hewins,  Jr..  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds.  Md. ;  2nd  Lt.  Ralph  E.  Fisher 
Marshall  Field,  Kansas;  2nd  Lt.  Edgar  T  Noyes 
Fort  Crockett.  Texas;  2nd  Lt.  John  H.  Dulligan 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  Md. :  2nd  Lt  Earl  W 
Barnes,  Fort  Crockett.  Texas:  2nd  Lt.  Dixon  M 
Allison,  Langley  Field.  Va. ;  2nd  Lt  George  L 
Murray.  Boiling  Field.  D.  C;  2nd  Lt.  Wallace  S 
Dawson.  Langlev  Field.  Va. ;  2nd  Lt.  George  F 
Henry,  Crissy  Field,  Calif.  S 
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Wasp  &  Hornet 


One  piece  Master  Connecting 
Rod  and  Built-up  Crankshaft. 

■> 

Divided  and  Forged  Aluminum 
Main  Crankcase. 


Grouping  of  all  accessories  at 
the  rear  of  the  engine. 

<■ 

Complete  enclosure  of  all  work- 
ing parts. 


working  parts 


The  valve  gear  and  push  rod  assemblies  are  completely 
enclosed  but  readily  accessible  for  adjustment.  The  location 
of  all  the  accessories  at  the  rear  permits  these  units  to  be  en- 
closed within  the  cowl  of  the  airplane.  Thus  all  moving  parts 
of  "Wasp"  and  "Hornet"  engines  are  entirely  protected  from 
dirt,  as  well  as  the  elements,  adding  greatly  to  the  life  and 
dependability  of  the  engine.  At  the  same  time  the  front  of 
the  engine  is  left  free  and  clean  for  the  most  effective  cowling 
arrangement. 


THE 


PRATT  ^  WHITNEY  AIRCRAFT  CO. 

HARTFORD  CONNECTICUT 


The  Wasp 

425  H.P. 
at  1900  R.P.M. 

Weight  650  lbs. 

The  Hornet 

525  H.P. 
at  1900  R.P.M. 

Weight  750  lbs. 


DEPENDABLE  ENGINES 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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THE  AERONAUTICAL  INDUSTRY 


BALTIMORE   AIR  NEWS 

By  Edward  Johns 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  worst  weather  that 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  has  encountered 
on  his  tour  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of 
aviation  greeted  him  in  Baltimore  on  Octo- 
ber 18.  But  the  fact  that  more  than  20,000 
persons  braved  a  piercing  cold  and  penetrat- 
ing rain  to  cheer  him  was,  also,  a  striking 
demonstration  of  public  interest  in  him  and 
his  mission. 

Fully  twelve  hours  before  the  transocean 
flier  was  due  to  leave  Washington,  where 
he  dined  with  the  President,  arctic  winds 
from  the  northeast  brought  low-hung  clouds 
and  driving  rain  over  all  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Seaboard.  Baltimore  was  afraid  Lindbergh 
would  not  face  the  discomfort  of  elements  so 
unruly,  but  assuring  word  from  the  aviator 
in  the  National  Capitol  said :  "I  will  fly  to 
Baltimore  in  spite  of  rain." 

Shortly  before  2  p.m.  his  plane  roared 
under  the  200-foot  ceiling  over  the  southern 
end  of  the  city,  then  turned  toward  Logan 
Field,  where  the  famous  "We"  landed.  He 
was  on  scheduled  time.  Meantime  the  down- 
town streets  became  lined  with  people,  wet, 
cold,  miserable.  But  the  word  that  ran  up 
and  down  the  long  line,  and  brought  smiles 
to  dripping  faces,  was:  "If  Lindy  can  stand 
it  we  can."  And  they  "stood  it,"  though 
raincoats  and  umbrellas  were  no  protection 
against  the  wind  that  whisked  coats  back 
and  drove  the  rain  on  to  shivering  bodies 
underneath.  Hardly  a  person  in  the  20,000 
was  not  soaked  to  the  skin  in  spite  of  rub- 
bers, rubber  coats  and  umbrellas. 

Lindbergh  appeared,  seated  high  in  an  open 
automobile,  hatless,  a  gesture  of  a  smile 
flickering  across  his  lips,  dripping  wet  even 
under  the  yellow  slicker  he  wore,  and  the 
crowd  went  wild.  He  rode  through  the 
downtown  streets,  then  to  the  stadium,  where 
an  address  was  made.  In  the  evening  he 
made  another  speech  at  the  Lyric  Theatre, 
where  a  dinner  was  tendered  in  his  honor. 


At  noon  the  following  day,  rain  still 
pounding  briskly  down  from  wind-driven 
clouds,  Baltimore  bid  him  adieu.  He  and  the 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis  winged  swiftly  north- 
ward through  the  rough  weather  toward  At- 
lantic City.  When  he  had  gone  Baltimore 
said :  "No  wonder  he  flew  the  Atlantic.  No 
wonder  aviation  has  advanced." 

T»  ALTIMORE  has  its  eyes  to  the  front  in 
aviation.  A  site  is  being  sought  for  a 
$1,500,000  airport,  funds  for  which  were 
voted  at  the  last  election. 

To  all  present  indications  the  field  will  be 
on  made  ground  along  the  banks  of  the 
Patapsco  River,  in  the  city  limits  and  near 
the  Hanover  Street  bridge.  This  location  is 
strongly  advocated  by  airmen,  who  point  out 
its  advantages  there  as  giving  it  good  ap- 
proach, easy  reach  of  the  uptown  district, 
four-way  runways  and  accommodations  for 
both  land  planes  and  seaplanes. 

Lease  on  Logan  Field,  the  present  airport, 
will  expire  in  two  more  years.  To  fill  in  the 
ground  needed  for  the  proposed  field  and 
time  for  the  dredged  earth  to  settle  will  re- 
quire three  years.  The  difference  in  time 
would  leave  the  city  without  a  flying"  field, 
unless  the  Bethlehem  Steel  'Company,  which 
owns  the  property,  would  allow  a  temporary 
extension  of  the  lease. 


THE  AIRPLANE  ON  OUR 
COVER  THIS  MONTH 

'T'HE  Vought  Corsair  which  appears  on 
*■  our  cover  this  month,  is  a  two-place 
military  plane  adaptable  for  many  types  of 
work.  It  is  quickly  convertible  for  either 
land  or  water  service,  being  used  as  a  sea- 
plane for  reconnaissance  after  being  cata- 
pulted from  battleships  or  scout  cruisers 
and  as  a  two-place  fighter.  As  a  land  plane 
it  is  equipped  for  deck  landing  on  the  air- 
craft carriers  for  observation  and  two- 
seater  fighting  work  as  well  as  for  long 


cross-country  travel.  The  performance  of 
the  Corsair  is  outstanding,  particularly  at 
altitude  where  it  is  capable  of  outflying  many 
of  the  present  service  type  two-seater  ob- 
servation or  single-seater  fighters. 

The  Corsair,  as  a  strictly  stock  airplane 
this  year  in  rapid  fire  order  brought  back 
to  the  United  States  four  world's  seaplane 
records.  The  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  ordered  a  large  number  of  these 
planes  for  the  use  of  the  Naval  Air  Service, 
and  the  first  production  units  are  already 
being  delivered,  the  Vought  Corporation 
having  enlarged  its  organization  and  plant 
facilities  to  take  care  of  rapidly  increasing 
production  requirements. 


NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS CONFERENCE 
CALLED 

^OUTSTANDING  problems  which  con- 
front  the  Government  and  the  industry 
in  the  development  and  regulation  of  com- 
mercial aeronautics  in  the  United  States  will 
be  discussed  at  a  general  conference  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  beginning  De- 
cember 5. 

Representatives  of  every  branch  of  aerial 
activity,  including  manufacturers  of  aircraft 
engines  and  accessories,  air  transport  and 
service  operators,  airport  managers  and  en- 
gineers, members  of  the  faculties  of  schools 
of  aeronautics,  insurance  underwriters,  state 
and  municipal  officials,  and  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  aeronautical  journals  will  be  in- 
vited to  attend. 

The  primary  purpose  in  assembling  such 
a  representative  group,  Assistant  Secretary 
MacCracken  points  out,  is  to  follow  out  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  policy  of  seek- 
ing to  ascertain  from  those  most  interested 
and  best  qualified  opinions  as  to  what  the 
Federal  Government  can  and  should  do  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  public  and  the  aero- 
nautical industry. 

Conference  discussions  which  are  expected 
to  extend  over  five  days  will  be  centered 
around  five  main  topics : 

1.  Air  Commerce  Regulations  —  changes 
and  amendments. 

2.  Aviation  Schools — management,  equip- 
ment, courses  to  be  given — standardization. 

3.  Airports — rating  of — under  Air  Com- 
merce Act.  Management  and  administration. 
Standard  field  rules — safety  measures  in 
ground  operations.  City  and  county  partici- 
pation in  control  of  local  activities. 

4.  Department  Services — landing  field  bul- 
letins. Airways  maps.  Aids  to  air  naviga- 
tion on  airways,  including  equipment,  weather 
reports,  radio  service,  etc.  News  bulletins — 
trade  promotion. 

5.  Other  Services — Performance  tests  of 
commercial  aircraft.  Performance  tests  of 
engines,  propellers,  instruments  and  other 
aircraft  equipment.  Miscellaneous  items  of 
interest  that  conference  may  develop. 


Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Edward  Hattrick,  president  of  the  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  News  Weekly  and  William  Randolph  Hearst,  famous  newspaper  publisher. 
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WACO  Made  the   Most  Exceptional 
Record  of  any  Ship  on  the  Field 
At  Spokane  Races 

Final  figures  shoxv  that  Waco  took  six  places,  including  first 
in  the  New  York-Spokane  Class  B  Race 


The  popularity  that  WACO  has 
had  among  the  air-wise  is  now 
even  greater  than  before  —  its 
achievements  recorded  in  Spo- 
kane are  a  great  tribute  to  the 
engineers  who  have  built  into  it 
the  experience  of  their  ten  years 


of  airplane  construction. 

The  WACO  ships  which  made  the 
most  exceptional  record  of  any  on 
the  field  were  strictly  stock 
models  —  not  built  especially  for 
this  event. 


Our  distributor  organization  stretching  into 
every  part  of  the  country  is  waiting  to  show  the 
WACO  TEN — today's  acknowledged  leader  in  the 
commercial  field.    Ask  us  for  his  name. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  ADVANCE  AIRCRAFT  COvTROY,  OHIO 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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THE  AIRPLANE  MODEL 
LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 


\rOUNG  air  enthusiasts— grade  and  high 
A  school  students  interested  in  building 
model  airplanes  that  actually  fly,  or  who  wish 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  general  field 
of  aviation— now  have  a  national  organiza- 
tion all  their  own,  headed  by  Commander 
Richard  E.  Byrd  of  polar  and  transatlantic 
flight  fame.  The  name  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion is  "The  Airplane  Model  League  of 
America."  It  has  its  headquarters  in  The 
American  Building,  corner  Second  and  La- 
fayette Boulevards,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Thousands  of  students,  every  week,  are 
enrolling  in  the  activities  of  the  league, 
which  include  the  building  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  model  planes,  the  staging  of  local 
flying  exhibitions  and  contests,  and  the  com- 
peting next  June  in  a  national  contest,  with 
a  chance  at  trophies,  trips  to  Europe,  $2,000 
in  cash  prizes,  and  certificates  of  excellence. 

The  league  is  sponsored  by  The  American 
Boy  magazine,  whose  October  issue  carries 
the  full  directions  for  building  the  baby 
R.  O.  G.  (rise  off  the  ground)  plane— a 
light  craft  with  a  12-inch  wing  spread  that 
performs  astonishingly  well  and  is  easy  to 
build. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  league  are : 
Commander  Byrd,  honorary  president,  and 
William  B.  Stout,  general  manager  of  the 
Ford  airplane  interests,  president.  Vice- 
presidents  are  Eddie  Stinson,  head  of  the 
Stinson  Aircraft  Corporation ;  Major  Thomas 
G.  Lanphder,  commandant  of  Self  ridge  Field; 
Thomson  Burtis,  flier  and  author ;  and  Grif- 
fith Ogden  Ellis,  editor  of  The  American 
Boy. 

"Building  model  planes,"  says  Commander 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  "is  more  than  an  enter- 
taining hobby.  It  is  the  first  step  in  learning 
the  principles  of  aeronautics.  The  boy  who 
constructs  models  is  not  only  having  a 
good  time,  but  he  is  acquiring  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  air  that  will  do  much  to  guarantee 
the  progress  of  aviation  in  the  United 
States." 

Merrill  Hamburg,  secretary  of  the  league, 
is  a  model  expert  who  has  supervised  the 
building  of  small  planes  that  have  broken 
world's  records  for  duration  in  the  air. 
His  students,  in  Detroit  public  schools,  hold 
both  the  national  indoor  and  outdoor  titles. 
He  will  tell  members  of  the  league,  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  The  American  Boy, 
how  to  build  the  indoor  tractors  and  pushers, 
the  big  outdoor  types  with  two  propellers, 
and  many  different  kinds  of  scale  models. 

The  Airplane  Model  League  is  strictly  an 
educational,  non-profit  organization.  It 
charges  no  dues  or  assessments.  A  boy 
may  join  merely  by  sending  a  two  cent  stamp 
to  Merrill  Hamburg,  at  the  League's  head- 
quarters, corner  Second  and  Lafayette  Boule- 
vards, Detroit.  Membership  entitles  the  boy 
to  a  free  membership  card  and  button.  It 
makes  him  eligible  to  use  the  league's  free 
question  and  answer  service  covering  all 
phases  of  model  plane  building,  and  aviation 


in  general.  It  gives  him  the  privilege  of 
buying  from  the  league,  at  cost,  the  necessary 
materials  for  building  models,  such  as  balsa 
wood,  the  wood  that  is  lighter  than  cork ; 
Japanese  Imperial  tissue,  the  light  strong 
paper  for  the  wing  and  tail  surfaces ;  am- 
broid cement,  banana  oil,  piano  wire,  metal 
fittings,  and  other  materials  that  most  boys 
have  difficulty  in  securing  by  themselves. 

Membership  permits  the  boy  to  enter  the 
national  contests  to  be  held  in  Detroit,  next 
June — the  outdoor  contest  for  the  Mulvihill 
trophy,  and  the  indoor  contest  for  the  Stout 
trophy. 


HALF-YEAR  EXPORTS  OF 
PLANES  AND  PARTS 

TT^XPORTS  of  complete  aircraft,  i.e.,  air- 
*-i  planes,  seaplanes  and  other  aircraft,  de- 
creased in  number  from  26  units  to  19  units 
but  increased  in  number  from  $123,941  to 
$311,610  during  the  first  six  months  of  1927 
over  the  same  period  of  1926.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  unit  value  increased  from  $4,729  to 
$16,400  each  showing  that  our  exports  of 
aircraft  for  the  first  time  since  the  post 
war  period  consisted  largely  of  modern  up- 
to-date  planes  of  new  production  and  modern 
design. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  following  table 
prepared  by  the  Automotive  Divison,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  showing 
these  exports  by  units  and  countries  and 
also  shows  that  with  three  exceptions  all 
our  new  aircraft  was  exported  to  Latin 
American  countries. 

Exports  of  Airplanes,  Seaplanes,  and  other 
aircraft  from  the  United  States  during 
first  six   months   of  1927 


Country  of 


Destination 

Number 

Value 

Chile   

  7 

187,500 

  3 

5,845 

  2 

28,000 

  1 

33,500 

  1 

27,305 

  1 

16,239 

  1 

8,875 

  1 

3,421 

  1 

850 

  1 

75 

Total   

  19 

311,610 

Exports 

of 

Aircraft  Engines 

Comparative 

figu 

res  on  the  total 

exports 

of  aircraft  eng 

ines 

show  a  decline 

in  both 

number  and  value 

in   1927  as  contrasted 

with  the  first 

six 

months  of  1926 

(See 

table  following.) 

Here  again  the 

picture 

is   not   discouraging  as  with  only 

a  few 

exceptions  the  table  shows  that  exports  of 
aircraft  engines  consisted  of  many  new  en- 
gines of  relatively  high  unit  value.  The 
wide  extent  of  the  distribution  of  these 
exports  would  also  indicate  that  a  great 
many  of  these  .were  experimental  orders. 
The  low  unit  value  of  $1,795  in  1927  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  53  engines, 
with  an  average  unit  value  of  $456,  were 
exported  to  Canada,  while  the  balance  of 
16  engines  exported  had  an  average  valuation 
of  $6,233  each. 


Parts  for  aircraft  engines  not  being  sepa- 
rately classified  in  export  statistics  cannot 
be  shown  here. 

Exports  of  engines  for  aircraft  from  the 
U.  S.  during  first  six  months  of  1927 


Country  of  Destination        Number  Value 

Canada    53  24,163 

Belgium    2  28,103 

Mexico    2  21,088 

Japan    2  19,000 

Germany    2  2,328 

Switzerland    1  10,000 

Argentina    1  5,016 

Czechoslovakia    1  4,610 

Poland  &  Danzig    1  4,260 

Spain    1  4,100 

British  South  Africa   1  790 

British  Malaya    1  409 

Australia    1  25 


Total    69  123,892 


Exports  of  Aircraft  Parts  Except  Tires 

The  export  value  of  aircraft  parts  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1927  were  almost  100 
per  cent  higher  than  during  the  same  period 
of  1926.  One-third  of  the  total  during  the 
present  year  have  gone  to  Canada,  showing 
in  a  marked  degree  the  extent  of  use  of 
American  planes  in  the  Dominion.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  parts  exports 
to  Canada  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year  far  exceeded  the  total  exports 
of  aircraft,  engines  and  parts  during  the 
whole  year  of  1926.  Soviet  Russia  in  Europe 
and  the  United  Kingdom  also  loomed  up 
relatively  large  as  export  markets  for  air- 
craft parts  during  the  present  year,  as  did 
Chile  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

Exports  of  parts  of  aircraft  from  the  U.  S. 
during  first  six  months  of  1927 


Country  of  Destination  Value 

Canada   $63,731 

Soviet  Russia  in  Europe    36,103 

Chile    34,878 

United  Kingdom    30,054 

Cuba    6,776 

Dominican  Republic    2,800 

Mexico    4,669 

Brazil    1,660 

Peru    1,479 

Argentina    1,419 

Germany    1,209 

Java  and  Madura    1,040 

Italy   900 

France    645 

Newfoundland    503 

Philippine  Islands    427 

Australia    400 

Other  British  West  Indies    192 

Colombia    148 

Other  Dutch  East  Indies    75 

Czechoslovskia    70 


Total    189,178 


U.  S.  TO  CUBA  AIR  MAIL 

A  CONTRACT  air  mail  route,  F.  M.  4, 
to  expedite  foreign  mail  from  Key  West 
to  Havana,  was  established  on  October  19. 
The  contract  is  held  by  the  Pan-American 
Airways,  Inc.  First  class  mail  reaching  Ke\ 
West,  Florida,  for  Cuba  will  be  carried. 
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I  the  ALEXANDER 

EAGLEROCK 

FIRST  in  Class  B  SPOKANE-PORTLAND 
SECOND  and  THIRD 
NEW  YORK-SPOKANE 

31  DISTRIBUTORS 

Alabama—  Major  Aircraft  Co.,  712  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Florida — Wesley  N.  Raymond,  Orlando,  Fla. 
Georgia — Georgia  Aircraft  Co.,  Box  329,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Ky.  and   Tenn. — Datin  Eaglerock  Sales  Co.,  2031  Central,  Memphis 
N.  C.  &  Va. — Charles  Flying  Service,  Box  44,  North  Side,  Richmond,  Va. 
Northern  Iowa — Pioneer  Flyers,  Inc.,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
Indiana — Ray  Kulil,  217  No.  Main  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Michigan — Niles  Airways,  Niles,  Michigan 
N.   Y.,  N.  J.  and   Conn. — Atlantc  Airways,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Wisconsin — Hall  Aircraft   Co.,   101   Scott   St.,   Wausau,  Wisconsin 
E.  Mo.  and  S.  III. — Bridgeton  Aircraft  Corp.,  223  Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
W.  Mo.  and  E.  Kan. — Bennett  Eaglerock  Sales  Co.,  223  W.  12th 
St.,  K.  C,  Mo. 

Okla.  &  Tex.  Pan. — Southwestern  Airplane  Sales  Corp.,  Britton,  Okla. 
N.  M.  &  Cen.  Texas — Browning  Airplane  Sales,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
Southern  Texas — Marion  P.  Hair,  P.  O.  Box  420,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
So.  Cat.  and  Ariz. — Aero  Corporation  of  California,  Western  Ave.  at 
99th.  St.,  Los  Angeles 
Northern  California — Jas.  L.  Mayberry,  1210  Broadway,  Fresno 
W.  Washington  and  W .  Oregon — Story  Eaglerock  Sales,  409  No.  Yakima, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Wyo.,  Mont.  &  W.  Neb. — Wyoming  Airways,  Inc.,  Casper,  Wyoming 
S.  Dak.  &  N.  Dak.— Rapid  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 
W.  Kan.  and  E.  Neb. — C.  E.  Steele,  Dodge  City,  Kansas 
Louisiana — Louisiana  Airways,  1712  Pere  Marquette  Bldg.,   New  Orleans 
IV.  Va.  and  E.  Ohio — Lyle  H.  Scott,  328  2nd  St.,  Marietta,  Ohio 
Utah — Rocky  Mountain  Airways,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mississippi — Tri-States  Airways,  Bry  Block,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Maryland  and  E.  Pennsylvania — E.  W.  Robertson,  Alexandria,  Va. 
So.  Carolina — Errett  Williams,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Me.,  N.  H.,   Vt.,  R.   I.   and   Mass. — Massachusetts  Airways   Corp.,  1597 
Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
W.  Penn.  and  N.  E.  Ohio — Lt.  Jack  P.  Morris,  Pittsburg  Airport, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Northeastern   Indiana   and   Western   Ohio — Indiana-Ohio   Aero   Corp.,  203 
Carroll  Bldg.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Nevada — Nevada  Air  Service,  Reno,  Nev. 

CASH  —  $2475  —  DENVER 

or  may  be  purchased  on  Time  Payments 
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PENNSYLVANIA  NOTES 

By  Ray  Krimm 

JSANFORD  SALTUS,  jr.,  of  Philadel- 
•  phia,  was  elected  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Aeronautical  Association  at  an 
organization  meeting  held  at  Berwick,  Pa., 
late  in  October.  The  association  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  Berwick  Aeronautical  Association  and 
the  Lancaster  Aeronautical  Association  were 
the  first  bodies  to  join  the  organization. 
Plans  were  laid  to  enlist  the  support  of 
flying  organizations  throughout  Pennsylvania 
for  the  advancement  of  aviation  in  general. 
At  the  meeting,  held  under  auspices  of  the 
Berwick  Association,  Mr.  Saltus  was  au- 
thorized to  outline  plans  for  a  permanent 
organization  which  will  compile  aviation  data 
for  fliers  throughout  the  state. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  included 
George  Rutledge,  of  West  Pittston;  Hyman 
Winterstein,  of  Berwick;  William  Veal,  of 
Hazleton ;  Jack  Ashcraft  and  Buck  Steel,  of 
Towanda ;  J.  P.  Jones,  of  Lancaster ;  Lloyd 
Yost,  of  Conyngham ;  Henry  Noll,  of  Pleas- 
ant Gap ;  J.  M.  Cooper  and  C.  W.  Hunter, 
of  Millersburg ;  R.  D.  Whipple,  of  Chicago ; 
G.  A.  Newman,  of  Moscow;  J.  Sanford 
Saltus  and  Robert  P.  Hewitt,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Fred  Nelson,  of  Middletown,  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Berwick  and  Reading  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce. 

LOCATED  within  five  miles  of  City  Hall, 
Philadelphia's  new  airport  was  dedicated 
October  22  by  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 
Leased  from  the  city  for  ten  years  by  the 
Ludington  Philadelphia  Flying  Service,  the 
Philadelphia  Airport  is  one  of  the  most 
accessible  flying  fields  in  the  country,  a  re- 
cent survey  revealed. 

A  week  prior  to  the  Lindbergh  visit,  the 
field  was  opened  and  inspected  by  30,000 
residents.  Commander  Ralph  D.  Weyer- 
backer,  commander  of  the  Naval  Aircraft 
Factory,  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard ;  Major  J. 
Sydney  Owens,  commander  of  the  103rd 
Observation  Squadron,  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard ;  City  Statistician  Thomas  W. 
Davis,  Charles  Townsend  Ludington,  presi- 
dent of  the  company  bearing  his  name,  and 
other  city  and  aviation  officials  participated. 
Aircraft  of  the  Ludington  company,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Marine  depot  at 
Quantico,  Va.,  took  part  in  the  ceremonies 
and  flew  over  a  parade  of  3,000  Civil, 
Spanish- American  and  World  War  veterans 
and  school  children. 

The  airport  is  becoming  increasingly  popu- 
lar, flight  records  show.  When  the  Luding- 
ton company  began  operations  June  1  only 
a  straggling  pilot  or  fliers  of  the  103-d  Ob- 
servation Squadron  used  the  field.  To-day 
the  field  attracts  more  than  200  visiting  and 
local  pilots  each  week.  In  the  two  large 
hangars,  the  aerial  garage,  the  machine  shop 
and  the  elaborate  lighting  equipment,  the 
Ludington  interests  have  invested  $115,000 
to  give  the  city  an  adequate  flying  field.  The 
field,  however,  is  regarded  as  too  small  for 
the  increasing  traffic. 

The  airport  has  a  runway  of  3,800  feet 
and  is  1,800  feet  at  its  widest  point.  It 
covers  111  acres,  but  an  additional  90  acres 


are  available  from  adjoining  city  property. 
The  city's  new  administration,  taking  office 
January  1,  is  expected  to  provide  for  the 
airport's  expansion. 

\  PLANE  with  a  25-foot  wing  spread  and 
capable  of  taking-off  within  60  feet  has 
been  produced  by  the  Ludington  Philadelphia 
Flying  Service,  lessee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Airport,  and  sold  to  Colonel  Clarence  Cham- 
berlin,  New  York  to  Germany  flier.  Test- 
ing the  craft  at  the  Philadelphia  Airport, 
late  in  October,  Chamberlin  piloted  the  plane 
to  a  60- foot  take-off  and  landed  it  with  a 
roll  of  only  75  feet. 

The  new  plane  weighs  only  500  pounds 
and  has  a  Henri  Farman  undercarriage 
which  checks  the  speed  on  landing  and  up- 
ends the  nose  of  the  ship  on  taking-off  at  the 
will  of  the  pilot.  Its  wing  spread  is  25  feet 
and  one  of  its  outstanding  features  is  the 
fact  that  the  areas  of  its  control  surfaces 
can  be  increased  while  the  craft  is  in  flight, 
increasing  the  controllability  at  slow  speeds. 
It  has  a  5-cylinder  air-cooled  Siemens  engine 
which  is  described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  Aero  Digest. 

"The  Government  requirements  for  an  A- 
A  field  provide  for  2,500-foot  runways," 
Chamberlin  said,  "but  such  long  take-offs 
will  not  be  necessary  when  this  type  of  plane 
becomes  popular.  Small  landing  fields  can 
be  established  closer  to  the  heart  of  cities, 
instead  of  being  isolated  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  city  or  out  in  the  suburbs. 

"On  the  first  test  of  this  new  plane,  the 
ship  lifted  after  a  run  of  60  feet  and  landed 
after  a  roll  of  75  feet.  I  am  positive  that 
this  record  can  be  bettered — how  much,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  just  now.  The  new 
records,  however,  will  be  considerably  shorter 
than  the  two  I  made  at  the  Philadelphia  Air- 
port." 

During  his  travels,  Chamberlin  explained, 
he  has  found  many  admirable  safety  devices 
on  various  planes.    His  idea,  he  said,  is  to 


P.  &  A.  Photos. 
Clarence    D.    Chamberlin    and    his  new' 
quick-rising  slow-landing  light  airplane. 


incorporate  many  of  these  devices  in  the 
plane  he  is  now  experimenting  with. 

"With  such  safety  devices  I  hope  to  pro- 
duce a  'fool  proof  plane  that  will  live  up 
to  its  name,"  he  said.  "I  see  no  good  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  accomplished." 

\  SPECIAL  committee  of  the  recently 
appointed  State  Aeronautics  Commis- 
sion of  Pennsylvania  is  drafting  rules  and 
regulations  that  will  govern  aviation  within 
the  state. 

On  the  committee  are  Howard  Rigby,  of 
Harrisburg ;  Edgar  N.  Gott,.  of  Bristol,  and 
Hollinshead  N.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Gypsy  fliers"  and  "planes  fit  only  for  the 
junk  pile"  are  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
state's  aviation  development,  according  to  the 
committee.  The  commission  has  the  power 
to  license  pilots,  license  airports  within  the 
state,  and  revoke  such  licenses  for  violations 
of  the  state  regulations. 

The  Commission's  headquarters  have  been 
established  at  the  State  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burg, with  Robert  M.  Ginter,  of  Pittsburgh, 
recently  named  secretary  of  the  Commission, 
in  charge.  Mr.  Ginter  has  been  instructed 
by  the  Commissioners  to  compile  all  available 
data  on  Federal  regulation  of  pilots  and 
planes  and  submit  this  information  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Commission.  At  that 
time  the  special  committee's  report  on  regu- 
lations also  will  be  received  and  rules 
adopted. 

Other  members  of  the  Commission,  which 
was  recently  appointed  by  Governor  Fisher, 
are:  James  F.  Woodwar,  Secretary  of  In- 
ternal Affairs;  Major  Charles  J.  Biddle  of 
Philadelphia;  W.  D.  B.  Ainey,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Major  J.  Sydney  Owens  of 
Philadelphia,  commander  of  the  103rd  Ob- 
servation Squadron,  twenty-eighth  Division 
Air  Service,  Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 


F.  A.  I.  RULING  ON  NEW 
AIR  RECORDS 

A  T  a  meeting  on  August  17th  of  the  Fed- 
eration  Aeronautique  Internationale,  it 
was  decided  that  new  air  records  in  the 
future  will  be  recognized  only  when  exist- 
ing ones  are  exceeded  by  a  greater  margin 
than  formerly. 


AIR  MAIL  BIDS  ASKED 

PROPOSALS  have  been  invited  for  the 
*■  transportation  of  air  mail  under  contract 
over  the  following  route :  Atlanta,  Ga.  via 
Jacksonville  to  Miami,  Fla.,  and  return.  Dis- 
tance each  way  approximately  595  miles. 

Bids  will  be  received  at  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  Washington  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  November  19,  1927. 

T}IDS  will  also  be  received  at  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  operation  of  a 
contract  air  mail  route  between  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  Great  Falls,  Montana,  via, 
Pocaicllo,  Idaho,  Butte  and  Helena.  Montana. 
The  distance  between  the  two  cities  is  476 
miles  and  flying  will  be  done  in  daylight. 
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STEARMAN  HAS  PIONEERED 

but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  flying  public 


A LANDING  gear  of  exceptionally  wide  tread  and  clear- 
ance with  wheel  brakes  and  the  STEARMAN  RUB- 
BER-DRAULIC  shock  absorbing  struts — landing  and  taxiing 
qualities  of  enviable  perfection  are  displayed. 


Stearman  is  first  again  in  introducing 
an   approved   type   of  landing  gear. 


THE  STEARMAN  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 


sas 
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ST.  LOUIS  AIR  NEWS 

ONE  of  the  pilots  of  the  Robertson  Air- 
craft Co.  of  St.  Louis,  who  are  oper- 
ating the  contract  air  mail  route  between  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago,  made  a  record  run  be- 
tween the  two  points  when  he  covered  the 
278  miles  in  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

Pictures  of  the  tornado,  which  luckily 
missed  the  flying  field,  were  sent  by  air  from 
St.  Louis  to  Cleveland  in  five  hours. 

World  Series  pictures  for  Paramount  were 
rushed  from  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  in  one 
of  the  Robertson  ships  piloted  by  Harlan 
Gurney. 

THE  city  of  St.  Louis  is  planning  on  the 
purchase  of  the  Lambert-St.  Louis  Fly- 
ing Field,  the  tract  of  land  located  about 
seven  miles  from  the  city  limits  and  thirteen 
'miles  to  the  Post  Office,  on  which  the  Rob- 
ertson Aircraft  Co.  and  other  commercial 
aviation  organizations  are  located. 

The  plan  that  has  been  recommended  to 
the  Municipal  Airport  Plan  and  Scope  Com- 
mittee by  its  sub-committee  on  finance  is  as 
follows  : 

The  cost  of  purchasing  the  160-acre  site 
is  $286,000  while  intended  improvements  of 
$414,000  will  mean  a  necessary  expenditure 
of  $700,000,  which  amount  should  be  raised 
by  a  bond  issue  authorized  during  the  No- 
vember election  in  1928. 

In  the  meantime  A.  B.  Lambert  has  of- 
fered to  rent  this  field  to  the  city  for  the 
nominal  sum  of  one  dollar  per  year  until 
the  proposed  bond  issue  is  passed  and  sug- 
gests that  public  spirited  citizens  raise 
$23,000  to  perfect  an  option  on  the  remain- 
ing 276  acres. 

This  sum  will  be  applied  as  first  payment 
on  the  purchase  price  and  will  be  refunded 
to  the  guarantors  if  the  bond  issue  is  ap- 
proved, otherwise  this  amount  of  $23,000  be- 
comes a  loss  to  the  guarantors. 

An  estimate  of  $5,000  has  been  made  as  be- 
ing sufficient  for  yearly  maintenance,  which 
sum  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Park  Department  and  no  doubt  made  avail- 
able by  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  St.  Louis. 


OHIO  AIR  NEWS 

By  T.  E.  Lunsford 

TWO  men  who  were  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  trenches  in  1918  are  cooperating  in  a 
campaign  to  increase  membership  in  the 
Columbus  Aero  Club  and  boom  interest  in 
an  airport  for  Columbus.  They  are  Captain 
Ralph  C.  Williams  and  Lieutenant  Sedel- 
maier.  Captain  Williams,  formerly  of  the 
U.  S.  Infantry,  is  chairman  of  the  Aero 
Club  Membership  Committee,  and  Lieutenant 
Sedelmaier,  former  officer  in  the  German 
flying  corps,  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Membership  in  the  Columbus  Club  is  steadily 
increasing. 

MODEL  airplane  building  will  be  one  of 
the  big  activities  in  the  manual  train- 
ing departments  of  the  Columbus  schools 
during  the  coming  year.  Certificates  of 
merit  will  be  awarded  to  the  boys  who  build 
model  planes  that  will  fly  a  required  dis- 
tance. These  certificates  will  be  awarded  by 
the  Columbus  Citizen  Model  Airplane  Club. 
Manual  training  teachers  will  be  aided  in 
teaching  the  boys  to  build  the  planes  by  the 
officials  of  the  club. 

The  first  degree  in  the  Model  Airplane 
Club  is  that  of  "Pilot."  A  handsomely  en- 
graved certificate  will  be  issued  to  the  model 
makers  who  complete  the  test  of  this  de- 
gree. The  next  degree  is  'Ace,"  which  re- 
quires higher  skill.  Plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  scientific  and  commercial  model 
airplanes  are  furnished  free  by  the  Model 
Airplane  Club. 

THE  Business  Men's  Association  of 
Coshocton  is  sponsoring  a  movement  for 
the  development  of  an  aviation  field  for  the 
use  of  commercial  and  other  pilots. 

Operation  of  a  super-airport  between 
Lorain  and  Elyria,  with  the  cooperation  <3f 
the  two  cities,  the  federal  government  and 
Lorain  County  commissioners,  is  the  aim  of 
the  municipal  airport  committee  of  18  under 
the  leadership  of  E.  W.  Bell,  president  of 
the  Central  Business  Men's  Association. 


KANSAS  CITY  NEWS 

ANS AS  CITY  is  at  work  on  a  new  field 
that  will  meet  the  present  desire  of  be- 
ing near  the  center  of  the  business  district 
as  well  as  being  easy  to  reach.  It  is  located 
north  of  the  city.  Two  large  hangars  have 
been  erected,  one  of  which  will  be  used  by 
the  National  Air  Transport,  Inc.  Runways 
have  been  laid  out,  and  this  new  municipal 
held  is  rapidly  acquiring  the  appearance  of 
organized  efforts. 

The  old  Richards  Field  is  approximately 
eleven  miles  southeast  of  the  center  of  town 
and  is  being  run  by  the  Bennett  Eaglerock 
Sales  Co.  They  have  built  a  S-place  Hisso 
motored  ship  that  is  being  used  for  cross- 
country work  and  has  been  in  service  as  an 
ambulance. 

The  American  Eagle,  which  is  manufac- 
tured in  town,  is  brought  out  to  the  field 
to  be  set  up  and  flight  tested.  Four  or  five 
ships  are  usually  completed  each  week. 

There  are  no  lights  for  night  flying  at  the 
old  field,  but  the  new  municipal  airport  will 
not  be  lacking  in  such  up-to-date  require- 
ments. 


ASHEVILLE  AIRPORT 

A  SHEVILLE,  North  Carolina,  is  estab- 
lishing  an  airport  under  the  greatest 
geographical  difficulties.  The  mountainous 
section  olf  North  Carolina  presents  great 
problems  to  the  aeronautical  engineer.  Here 
are  the  highest  mountains  in  eastern  Amer- 
ica and  the  broken  contours  of  the  land  in 
this  section  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to 
the  construction  of  a  level  field  with  proper 
length  of  runways. 

Asheville,  however,  is  located  fortunately 
upon  a  table  land  2,300  feet  above  sea  level 
and  although  the  surface  of  this  great  pla- 
teau is  somewhat  rolling  and  serrated  with 
ridges,  there  are  a  number  of  valleys  which 
permit  of  the  establishment  of  a  landing 
field.  In  a  secluded  valley  not  far  from  the 
city  a  number  of  level  stretches  of  land 
have  been  located  which  with  proper  grad 
ing  will  be  easily  convertible  into  an  airport. 


The  revised  enlargement  of  the  present  Lambert-St.  Louis  Field  proposed  by  A.  B.  Lambert. 

Key — (1)  Administration  Building;  (2)  Meteorological  Air  Control  Station;  (8)  Hangars;  (4)  Machine  Shop  and  Power  House;  (5)  Air  Service  Station; 
(C)  Street  Car  Loop  and  Terminal;  (7)  Firs*  Aid  Station;  (8)  Parking;  (9)  Air  Mail  and  Air  Depot;  (10)  Industrial  District;  (11)  Wabash  R.R.  Depot. 
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Standard  Jl  airplanes 


completely  rebuilt  and  recovered  with 

factory  rebuilt  OX 5  engines,  set  up,  test  . 

flown,  and  ready  for  fly-away  delivery .  .     $  1  0  0  0 


Standard  Jl  airplanes 


with  guaranteed  overhauled  Hisso  Model 

"A"  motors..   $1500 

De  Havilland  Air  Mail  planes — 

with  Liberty  "12"  motors  . . .  $2500 

to  $5000 

Douglas  Air  Mail  planes — 

with  Liberty  "12"  motors  ...  $ 5 5 0 0 

(for  a  limited  time  only) 

Orioles — 3-place 


1150 


with  180  h.p.  Hispano  motors  d*  "t  f\  f\ 
wonderful  performance ....    y  1  UW 

Factory  rebuilt  OX5  engines  ...$350 
Government  overhauled  OX5  engines ...  $250 


*  .   ,  ' 


LEARN  TO  FLY  $100.00  | 

OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  FLYING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  \ 

COUNTRY  | 

THE  NINTH  YEAR  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  # 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  FREE  CATALOGUE  * 

ROBERTSON  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

St.  Louis  Flying  Field  Anglum,  Missouri 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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BOSTON  AIR  NEWS 

By  G.  W.  Hamblin 

THE  newest  addition  to  Boston's  list  of 
aviation  companies  is  the  Silver  Falcon 
Air  Service,  which  has  been  founded  by 
George  Garrett  and  George  Luce.  Capt. 
E.  VV.  Brewer  has  been  retained  as  chief 
pilot,  and  Gilbert  Thomlinson  as  a  pilot. 
The  company  owns,  at  present,  a  five-place 
Martinsyde  and  expects  delivery  on  a  Waco- 
10  in  two  weeks.  Twenty-five  students  have 
been  signed  up  for  the  flying  school,  and 
the  boys  inaugurated  a  new  wrinkle  in  flying 
hereabout  by  advertising  joy  hops  at  two  and 
a  half  cents  per  pound. 

This  makes  four  companies  in  Boston 
that  are  paying  their  way  by  purveying  fly- 
ing, and  Aero  Digest  wishes  The  Silver 
Falcon  Air  Service  the  best  of  luck. 

THIS  is  the  story  of  the  Travel  Air  Miss 
Boston  owned  by  the  Boston  Airport 
Corp.,  A  Lewis  MacClain,  the  pilot  of  the 
ship,  a  fire,  and  the  renunciation  of  bachelor- 
hood by  MacClain  for  a  sweet  girl  way  out 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  'Tis  a  sad  story, 
mates,  so  pass  around  the  shaker,  light  up  a 
smoke,  and  prepare  for  a  yarn  that  is  a  yarn. 

A.  Lewis  MacClain,  holder  of  three  de- 
grees from  various  universities,  was  selected 
by  Dan  Sayer,  who  was  then  .president  of  the 
Boston  Airport  Corp.  to  be  pilot  on  the 
Corp.'s  payroll  and  to  assume  the  duties  of 
student  instructor  of  the  flying  school.  Mac 
was  handed  the  Miss  Boston,  commonly 
known  at  the  airport  as  the  Brown  ship,  and 
told  to  do  his  stuff.  Mac  did,  and  did  it 
well,  too.  Then  the  "girl  he  left  behind 
him"  decided  that  she'd  like  to  take  the 
name  of  MacClain  for  the  rest  of  her  mortal 
life,  and  told  Mac  so  in  a  long  letter,  by  air 
mail.  Mac  emitted  a  whoop  of  joy,  and  with 
determination  in  his  eye,  climbed  in  a  DH 
with  Capt.  H.  N.  Heisen,  commander  of  the 
Army  at  the  airport,  who  was  going  out  to 
Frisco,  and  dashed  off  to  his  lady-love. 

Different  pilots  flew  the  Brown  ship  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  Mac's  absence.  But 
the  loneliness  for  her  own  pilot  proved  too 
much  for  Miss  Boston.  After  having  told 
B.  F.  Billings  in  so  many  words  that  she 
wanted  Mac  to  fly  her,  and  Mac  alone,  and 
Billings  being  unable  to  help  her,  she  just 
pined  away  to  a  ton,  and  adopted  drastic  mea- 
sures to  get  service.  She  refused  to  rev  up. 
She  got  out  of  line.  She  flew  tail  heavy. 
She  flew  nose  heavy.  She  didn't  fly  at  all, 
and  still  her  master  didn't  come  back.  Then 
with  a  final  wail  of  dispair,  she  collected 
all  the  little  Static  children  to  her  bosom, 
and  after  she  had  been  gassed,  released  all 
the  little  Static  Electricity  kiddies,  and  just 
burned  herself  up!  At  the  inquest,  the  cor- 
oner said  it  was  premeditated  suicide.  So, 
Mac,  while  you're  honeymooning  way  out 
there  on  the  beautiful  Pacific,  cast  a  glance 
up  at  the  fleeting  shadow  that  passed  over 
the  face  of  the  sun  on  that  October  morn- 
ing and  see  the  ghost  of  Miss  Boston — may 
she  rest  in  peace ! 

"VjOW  that  the  obituary  notice  is  out  of 
'  the  way,  let's  get  on  with  the  month's 
gnus.  The  Bay  State  Air  Service,  under 
the  management  of  Fred  Pereirra,  announces 


that  an  office  will  be  built  at  the  airport 
during  the  coming  week,  and  by  the  time 
this  comes  out  in  print,  Al  Backstrom,  Fred's 
chief  pilot,  will  have  a  place  where  he  can 
park  his  "dogs"  on  a  desk,  and  recline  at 
ease  in  a  swivel  chair.  Fred  says  business  is 
as  good  now  as  it  was  all  summer,  and  is 
hinting  at  a  five-place  cabin  job  for  next 
spring. 

Br.  BILLINGS,  manager  of  operations 
•  lor  the  Boston  Airport  .Corp.,  and  his 
cohorts,  Messrs.  O'Toole,  Wickford,  Barry, 
et  al,  are  continuing  on  their  non-stop  flight 
of  expansion,  having  built  a  repair-machine 
shop  on  the  north  side  of  the  corporation's 
hangar.  With  this,  the  work  will  go  along 
much  smoother,  and  better  service  will  be 
given  the  various  plane  owners  at  the  port. 

A  plane  has  been  kept  busy  all  month 
taking  pictures  for  Fairchild,  for  which  Air 
Service  of  New  England  and  the  Corp.  are 
New  England  agents.  Billings  and  Stiles, 
the  latter  being  chief  -photographer  for  the 
corporation,  spent  several  days  in  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  making  a  strip  of  shots. 

Billings  reports  that  the  taxi  business  is 
up  to  snuff,  and  has  the  Stinson  booked  up 
weeks  in  advance  for  hops.  The  longest  hop 
of  the  month  was  to  Chicago. 

Tj>RANKLIN  COLLIER,  creator  of  "Otto 
Grow"  has  turned  his  offices  in  the  Bos- 
ton American  into  an  aviation  clubroom.  He 
has  a  prop  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  all 
visiting  fliers  are  invited  to  inscribe  their 
names  thereon.  The  rest  of  the  walls  are 
devoted  to  pictures  of  various  scenes.  While 
on  the  subject  of  Collier,  his  brainchild's 
plane,  "May  Go"  is  grounded  as  being  unfit 
for  flying,  since  Otto's  wiff,  May,  demanded 
that  he  return  the  twins'  carriage.  Otto 
had  been  using  the  buggy  for  fuselage,  an  1 
without  a  fuselage,  State  Inspector  Bob 
O'Brien  refused  to  grant  a  certificate  of 
air-worthiness.  Therefore  Otto  must  resign 
his  ship. 


Muriel    C.    Hillman,   daughter   of  Maj. 
Hillman,  Sec'y  of  Springfield  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Lt.  Richard  D.  (Dick) 
Cobb  of  the  Boston  Airport. 


WHILE  flying  from  Hartford  to  Boston 
on  the  last  leg  of  his  18,000  mile 
cross-country  tour,  Eddie  Stinson  and  his 
party  composed  of  Mrs.  Stinson,  Philip 
Ashley,  J.  T.  Whitaker,  Fred  Koehler  and 
Baron  Barnekow,  were  forced  down  in  Sher- 
born  by  a  storm  and  had  the  entire  force 
at  the  Boston  Airport  out  looking  for  him 
all  night,  as  well  as  every  available  State 
patrolman,  and  the  policemen  of  Natick, 
Framingham  and  surrounding  towns.  Eddie 
declared  that  he  didn't  know  there  was  any- 
body at  the  airport  here  awaiting  him,  so 
he  and  his  party  had  a  hearty  meal  at  a 
farmhouse  of  Mr.  Mann  of  Sherborn, 
motored  to  Framingham  and  there  took  a 
train  to  Boston,  where  they  checked  in  at 
the  Statler  little  dreaming  what  was  going 
on  all  over  the  State.  When  Eddie  awoke 
the  next  morning  he  found  the  Airport  in 
an  uproar,  and  everybody  cock-eyed  for 
want  of  sleep.  He  took  his  ship  off,  with 
his  companions,  for  New  York  state  during 
the  afternoon.  The  boys  at  the  port  were 
pretty  low  all  day,  due  to  the  nerve  strain 
of  wondering  what  had  become  of  Stinson. 
However,  all's  well  that  ends  well. 


BOSTON  AERO  SHOW 

WITH  a  list  of  entries  that  covered  the 
whole  field  of  aviation,  and  a  hall 
large  enough  to  exhibit  them  to  full  advan- 
tage, Daniel  Rochford,  aviation  officer  of 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  displayed  to 
the  visiting  hordes  the  modern  airplane, 
the  "ancient"  airplane,  the  modern  aircraft 
engines,  parachutes,  airlines,  airports,  et 
cetera,  in  a  way  that  appealed  to  every  one 
of  the  one  hundred  thousand  people  that 
visited  Mechanics  Building  during  the  week 
of  September  26. 

One  cannot  pick  out  a  specific  entry  as 
being  the  most  interesting,  because  the  vari- 
ous booths  and  floor  areas  were  so  well 
filled  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  call  any 
one  the  best  in  the  show.  For  instance,  the 
Army  had  a  Jenny  skeleton,  that  is,  a  Jenny 
with  all  the  covering  removed,  and  right 
next  to  it,  the  "Last  of  the  Jennies,"  all 
set  up,  for  the  last  time,  and,  as  a  compari- 
son, a  Consolidated  P-T.  The  Navy  had 
two  Voughts,  one  belonging  to  Admiral 
Moffatt,  and  also  a  little  submarine  plane. 

Commander  Byrd's  North  Pole  flight  in- 
struments had  a  booth  all  to  themselves,  and 
one  of  his  Paris  flight  Whirlwinds  had  a 
place  all  its  own  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Wright  Aeronautical  Corp.  had  a  new  J-S 
Whirlwind  on  display,  and  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney showed  both  their  Wasp  and  Hornet. 

The  Boston  Airport  Corp.  had  three  ships 
in  the  show — a  Stinson-Detroiter,  William 
"Down  Wind"  Eaton's  K-6  Travel  Air  and 
the  combine,  Charlie  Hill  and  Otto  Grow's 
"May  Go"  (Copyright  Franklin  Collier). 

The  Waco-10  was  demonstrated  by  the 
Dennison  Aircraft  Corp.  of  Atlantic,  Mass. 

August  Pabst  and  W.  Nelson  Bump  dis- 
played the  Harvard  Flying  Club's  new 
Travel  Air. 

Colonial  Air  Transport  was  among  those 
present,  with  Sumner  Sewell,  Boston  traffic 
manager,  in  charge,  and  a  mail  box  in  the 
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Learn  to  FLIT 
and  Learn  Rtehtt 


jou  Get  Real  TrainingatJfarshall 


This  is  the  Age  of  Aviation!  It's  the  fastest  growing  business  in  America.  Great 
factories  are  humming  to  keep  pace  with  progress.  There  is  a  ready  demand  for 
qualified  pilots  and  expert  ground  men.  The  opportunity  is  here,  now — in  a  business 
of  thrills,  romance  and  Big  Money!  Today  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  get  into 
aviation — and  learn  right! 


Better  Training  — 
Higher  Pay 

Any  training  is  better  than  no  train- 
ing at  all — but  the  better  the  training, 
the  higher  you  will  go. 

If  you  are  a  better  pilot  than  your 
neighbor,  you  will  be  more  successful. 
That's  sure,  isn't  it?  If  you  have  more 
thorough  ground  training,  if  you  know 
more  about  aeronautic  engines,  about 
airplane  business  methods,  field  prob- 
lems and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
aeronautic  details — you're  going  to  be 
head  and  shoulders  above  ordinary  men. 
You're  going  ahead  faster,  going  higher, 
going  to  make  more  money  and  have 
greater  success.  The  world  wants  men 
who  are  sure,  who  are  positive,  who 
knoiv! 

Personal  Instruction  by 
Experts 

Then  come  to  the  school  that  will 
qualify  you.  Come  where  there  is  more 
equipment  assembled  than  in  any  other 
spot  in  America.  Come  where  expert 
instructors  and  every  member  of  the 
organization  will  give  you  personal  at- 


tention because  they  want  you  to  suc- 
ceed. Come  to  where  new  ships  with 
new  motors  are  used  for  training  with 
from  6  to  10  planes  always  available. 
Come  to  the  heart  of  the  commercial 
airplane  manufacturing  district  so  you 
are  in  constant  contact  with  the  latest 
planes  right  where  they  are  manufac- 
tured. 

Come  to  MARSHALL 

Here  we  will  show  you  more  air- 
planes, engines  and  equipment  than  you 
have  ever  seen  before  in  your  life.  Here 
we  will  give  you  a  start  that  will  send 
you  far  out  in  the  lead.  We  have  the 
equipment  and  the  facilities  and  we 
know  how.  We  qualify  you  for  De- 
partment of  Commerce  license.  Our  in- 
structors are  men  of  high  character,  of 
long  experience  and  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  phase  of  aviation. 
You'll  like  Marshall,  an  up-to-date  little 
city.  Excellent  living  conditions.  Know 
all  about  this  school  where  you  are 
trained  quickly, 
thoroughly,  and 
right.  Get  all 
the  facts  to- 
day! 


Special  Of fer- Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Write  at  once  for  Special  Offer.  We  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  complete,  thorough, 
better  training  at  less  cost.  We  have  an  offer  you  cannot  afford  to  miss.  Write  for  all 
the  facts  today. 


Send  coupon  for  our  complete  Illustrated  Catalog  that  gives  full 
particulars  about  our  Flying  and  Ground  Courses.  This  is  the  most 
complete  aviation  school  catalog  ever  issued.  Full  of  interesting  in- 
formation. Photos  of  our  great  factory,  of  our  instructors,  of  stu- 
dent pilots  at  work,  etc.    Mail  coupon  at  once! 

MARSHALL  FLYING  SCHOOL 

Affiliated  with  Nicholas-Beazley  Airplane  Co.,  Inc. 
25  0-A  NORTH  STREET         MARSHALL,  MO. 


I 


Marshall  Flying  School 
2  50A  North  St.,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  send  me 
Offer  and  Big,  New  Catalog. 


Special 


Address 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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booth,  and  succeeded  in  selling  the  air  mail 
to  countless  hundreds. 

The  Silver  Falcon  Air  Service  had  their 
.Vlartinsyde  and  scales,  where  prospective 
customers  weighed  in,  and  were  charged  two 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound  for  a  flight  ticket. 

Friday  night  the  mechanics  of  the  Boston 
Airport  Corp.  descended  upon  the  show  with 
a  Whirlwind  motor,  which  they  proceeded 
to  install  in  the  Stinson.  Aero  Digest's 
booth,  which  was  next  to  the  Stinson,  and 
between  the  Harvard  Club's  ship  and  Bill 
Eaton's  Travel  Air,  was  almost  swamped 
during  this  operation.  However,  no  damage 
was  done,  and  the  Whirlwind  was  hooked 
up  in  fast  time. 

James  P.  "Whit"  Whittall,  of  Worcester 
had  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  instruc- 
tive booths  in  the  show.  He  had  a  model 
airport  with  miniature  planes,  built  to  scale, 
hangars,  flood  lights,  beacons  and  boundary 
lights,  and  modestly  admitted  that  he  did 
all  the  work  himself. 

Three  booths  were  occupied  by  the  Air 
Service  of  New  England,  Inc.,  sales  agents 
for  the  Boston  Airport  'Corp.,  Fairchild  Air 
Surveys,  William  E.  Arthur  and  Travel 
Air.  The  Arthur  Model  Airport  was  the 
center  of  interest. 

B.  B.  T.  of  Philadelphia  had  one  of  their 
beacons  working,  and  almost  blinded  every- 
body that  looked  right  into  it. 

The  First  Corps  Cadets  operated  a  search- 
light outside  the  building,  and  Samuel  Per- 
kins flew  two  of  his  man-carrying  kites, 
making  a  pretty  sight  at  night  when  the 
beam  played  on  the  kites. 

The  entire  list  of  exhibitors  included : 
Aero  Digest,  Air  Service  of  New  England, 
Inc.,  American  Railway  Express,  Baush  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.,  B.  B.  T.,  Boston  Airport 
Corp.,  Boston  Automobile  Club,  Boston  Eve- 
ning Transcript,  Colonial  Air  Transport  Inc., 
Dennison  Airport  Corp.,  Dept.  of  Commerce. 
Fairchild  Aerial  Camera  Corp.,  Fairchild 
Airplane  Mfg.  Corp.,  First  'Corps  Cadets, 
Boston,  Hess  Aircraft  Co.,  Irving  Air  Chute, 
James  P.  Whittall,  Kinner  Airplane  and 
Motor  Corp.,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology, 
National  Aeronautic  Assn.,  101st  Observa- 
tion Squadron,  M.  N.  G.,  Samuel  F.  Perkins, 
Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  Co.,  A.  G. 
Spalding  Sons,  Stinson  Aircraft  Corp., 
Travel  Air  Mfg.  Co.,  U.  S.  Army,  U.  S. 
Navy,  U.  S.  Post  Office,  Western  Airplane 
Co.,  and  Wright  Aeronautical  Corp. 

Dan  Rochford  is  to  be  complimented  on 
the  show,  and  for  the  very  fair  treatment 
he  accorded  all  exhibitors. 


WORCESTER  AIR  MEET 

By  G.  W.  Hamblin,  Jr. 

\  T  7TTH  a  stirring  march  by  the  De  Molay 
*  *  Bank  of  Worcester,  the  Worcester  Air- 
port was  officially  opened  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  12.  The  opening  dedication  was 
originally  scheduled  for  Saturday,  October 
8,  but  Jupe  Pluvis  decided  otherwise,  and 
the  meet  was  postponed  to  the  next  day, 
which  was  also  rainy.  Therefore,  "Jimmie" 
Whittall  and  his  associates  got  a  better  break 
by  having  a  fine  day  on  the  holiday  and  had 
ten  thousand  more  people  than  would  have 
been  there  on  either  of  the  previous  dates 


Whittall  Field,  as  the  drome  is  officially 
known,  is  named  after  the  late  Matthew  John 
Whittall,  founder  of  the  carpet  mills  in 
Worcester  that  bear  his  name,  is  located 
five  miles  southeast  of  Worcester,  in  North 
Grafton,  atop  Brigham  Hill.  The  runways 
are  the  conventional  T  type,  each  leg  being 
approximately  1,900  feet  long,  running  north 
and  south  and  east  and  west. 

Immediately  following  the  speeches  of 
dedication,  given  by  Congressman  G.  R. 
Stobbs,  State  Treasurer  W.  S.  Youngman 
representing  Governor  Fuller  of  Massachu- 
setts, Capt.  Howard  Chandler  representing 
Governor  Spaulding  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Mayor  O'Hara  of  Worcester,  the  races  were 
started.  The  races  were  started  on  the  time 
stated  in  the  program  and  everything  was 
shipshape  all  afternoon,  a  thing  that  this 
reporter  thought  was  not  possible  in  an 
air  meet.  All  credit  is  due  Jimmie  and  his 
cohorts  for  the  marvelous  manner  in  which 
the  meet  was  run. 

Ralph  "Kitty"  Barrows,  gave  the  thirty 
thousand  people  gathered  at  the  field  a  taste 
of  what  was  to  follow  by  pulling  his  usual 
dead  stick  landing  when  he  came  in  from 
Hartford.  "Kitty"  should  really  be  called 
"Dead  Stick"  Barrows,  because  he  does  this 
stunt  like  nobody's  business. 

Fraulein  Thea  Rasche  put  on  a  very  neat 
series  of  stunts  with  her  Flamingo  plane. 
The  crowd  was  given  a  chance  to  applaud 
her  to  the  echo  when  Jimmie  Whittall  took 
her  all  around  the  field  in  his  automobile 
after  her  stunt  exhibition. 

Allan  Bourdon,  flying  the  Kinner  plane 
of  the  Dennison  Aircraft  Corp.  of  Atlantic, 
Mass.,  walked  off  with  the  first  race,  which 
was  for  planes  of  100  horse  or  less,  at  an 
average  speed  of  112.6  miles  an  hour. 
Charlie  Descomb  of  Hartford,  flying  a 
Swallow,  was  second.  "Auggie"  Pabst, 
crack  pilot  of  the  Harvard  Flying  Club,  took 
third  prize  in  the  Club's  new  OXX-6  Travel 
Air.  "Auggie"  turned  in  a  nice  piece  of 
flying,  considering  it  was  his  first  race  and 
that  he  started  last  with  eight  competitors 
ahead  of  him. 

The  tri-motored  Fokker  of  Reynolds  Air- 
ways of  New  York  copped  first  place  in 
the  high-powered  commercial  race,  winning 
over  Dick  Cobb,  who  was  flying  Fred  Ames' 
Whirlwind  Travel  Air,  and  Bob  Fogg  of 
Concord,  N.  H.  in  his  Whirlwind  Waco-10. 
Cobb  came  near  cracking  up  in  this  event 
when  the  gas  tank  cap  came  off  and  struck 
him  on  the  forehead,  almost  knocking  him 
out.  Fogg  lost  his  way  and  had  to  go 
back  to  round  the  second  pylon,  thus  delay- 
ing himself  considerably.  "Bob"  O'Brien,  at 
the  controls  of  the  Boston  Airport  Corp's 
Whirlwind  Travel  Air,  got  completely  lost, 
and  discovered  that  he  was  over  South 
Framingham,  thereby  letting  himself  in  for 
a  whale  of  a  riding  from  the  boys  when  he 
finally  landed. 

Lieut.  Clarence  "Dutch"  Shankle  of  the 
101st  Observation  Squadron,  M.  N.  G.,  easily 
won  the  military  handicap  race,  to  the  great 
joy  of  Major  Wooley,  commander  of  the 
outfit.  Lieut.  "Lou"  Eller  of  Hartford,  fly- 
ing a  Vought,  finished  second,  and  Lieut. 
Dick  Cobb,  Boston  Airport,  was  on  Lou's  tail 
lor  third  place. 


Lieuts.  H.  D.  Palmer,  commanding  officer, 
H.  C.  Busbey,  and  J.  T.  McHugh  of  the 
Marines,  in  Curtiss  Hawks,  gave  the  prettiest 
exhibition  of  formation  stunting  that  most 
of  the  Worcestorites  have  ever  seen.  Later, 
the  three  ships  raced  making  three  laps  of 
the  19-mile  course.  Lieut.  Palmer  won  the 
race,  with  Lieuts.  Busbey  and  McHugh 
finishing  in  second  and  third  places. 

There  was  a  comedy  event  on  the  pro- 
gram, consisting  of  a  non-stop  flight  to  Paris 
Green  and  return,  by  two  "intrepid  aviators," 
citizens  of  East  Overshoe.  The  two  boys 
spent  a  whole  week  building  their  plane,  and 
tested  it  one  dark  night  without  a  prop.  The 
plane  was  very  interesting,  containing, 
among  other  things,  a  kitchen  stove,  wash- 
ing machine,  radio,  bath  tub  and  shower  and 
a  furnace.  After  cruising  up  and  down  the 
field,  the  birdman  declared  that  their  Rong 
Motor  was  not  revving  up  any  higher  than 
four  revs  per  minute,  and  that  they  could 
not  get  off  the  ground  without  being  towed. 
As  nobody  wanted  to  have  such  a  parasite 
attached  to  his  plane,  the  flight  was  called 
off,  and  the  "Spirit  of  Ammonia"  was  rele- 
gated to  the  junkheap  to  be  overhauled. 

The  Free-for-all  Race  was  won  by  Bob 
Fogg  in  his  J-S  Waco,  with  Fred  Ames  J-5 
Travel  Air  in  close  pursuit,  and  the  Fokker, 
flown  by  Eddie  'Connorton  and  Hughy 
Wells,  in  third  place.  Fogg  parted  the 
branches  of  several  trees  to  keep  near  the 
ground,  and  flew  a  masterful  race  all  around 
the  course. 

Lieut.  R.  G.  Thomas  of  Squantum  Naval 
Air  Base  took  first  honors  in  the  Service 
Aircraft  Training  Plane  Race,  flying  a 
Whirlwind  Vought. 

Walter  Henry  Johnson  of  Danielson, 
Conn,  delayed  his  chute  jump  until  all  the 
other  events  had  been  run  off,  and  just  be- 
fore the  meet  closed,  hopped  off  with  "Kitty" 
Barrows,  climbed  to  1,500  feet  and  made  his 
fifty-eighth  jump. 

Lieut.  Harry  Depew  Copland,  of  [,tht. 
Interstate  Airways,  Inc.  cvf  Hartford,  Conn., 
came  in  in  his  new  Eaglerock,  and  announced 
to  the  writer  that  he  was  teaching  Governor 
Trumbull  of  Connecticut  to  fly.  Harry 
says  he's  the  only  pilot  in  the  country  thai 
has  a  governor  of  his  state  as  one  of  hit 
pupils,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  he's  right. 

B.  F.  Billings,  manager  of  operations  for 
the  Boston  Airport  Corp.,  was  on  deck  with 
his  green  Stinson-Detroiter,  in  which  the 
writer  flew  to  the  meet,  and  also  with  his 
J-4  Travel  Air.  Ralph  Wickford  flew  the 
Stinson,  Billings  the  K-6  Travel  Air,  be- 
longing to  William  Eaton  of  Boston,  and 
O'Brien  flew  the  J-4  Travel  Air.  Harry 
Hermann  of  Springfield  Airlines  was  there 
with  a  Swallow,  and  Franklin  Kurt  of  Den- 
nison Airways  had  a  Waco-10  and  a  Kinner 
on  the  field.  All-in-all  there  were  thirty 
two  planes  on  the  line. 

A  splendid  feature  of  the  meet  was  the 
speech  amplifiers,  installed  by  the  Western 
Electric  Co.,  which  enabled  everybody  on 
the  field  to  understand  what  was  going  on. 

The  committee  in  charge,  composed  of 
James  P.  Whittall,  chairman,  M.  Whitin 
Whittall,  treasurer,  H.  L.  Gustavson,  pub- 
licity, Carl  Keniston,  engineer  and  John  W 
Lasell. 
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Solid  Master  Rod 
and  Split  Crankshaft 


'.gun  November,  1922; 
Design  completed  June,  1923; 
Paris  first  produced  July,  1923  ; 
First  engine  completed  November, 
1923;  Official  100  hour  British 
Government  type  test  completed 
in  October,  1294,  and  practice 
adopted  on  all  production 
engines. 


JUPITER 

~\/fANY  fundamental  features  in  modern 
YJL  air-cooled  radial  engine  design  were 
pioneered  and  first  adopted  as  standard 
by  Bristol . .  .The  solid  master  rod  and  split 
crankshaft,  the  forged  two-piece  Duralu- 
min crankcase,  and  the  grouping  of  all 
accessories  at  the  rear  of  the  engine 
are  examples  of  the  far-sighted  de- 
sign policies  perfected  and  placed  in 
production  by  Bristol  in  the  Bristol 
Jupiter  engine. 


Forged  Two-Piece 
Duralumin  Crankcase 

Design  begun  July,  1923;  Design 
completed  December,  1923;  Parts 
first  produced  May,  1925;  First 
engine  completed  June,  1925; 
Official  100  hour  British  Govern- 
ment type  test  completed  in  July, 
1925,  and  practice  adopted  on 
all  production  engines. 


THE  BRISTOL  AEROPLANE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Filton  House  Bristol,  England 

"Bristol"  Aeroplanes  and  Aero  Engines 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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NORTH  CENTRAL  NEWS 

By  H.  A.  Lindbergh 

THE  Fargo  Aeronautic  Club,  the  first 
of  its  type  in  North  Dakota,  was  or- 
ganized in  the  spring  of  this  year  and  has 
been  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
Fargo  along  aviation  lines.  They  have  been 
instrumental  in  having  the  City  of  Fargo 
purchase  a  160-acre  tract  of  land  that  will 
be  equipped  for  all  types  of  flying  within 
a  short  time. 

The  Monocoupe,  manufactured  by  the 
Central  States  Aero  Co.  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
piloted  by  V.  L.  Roberts  in  the  National  Air 
Derby  as  an  entry  of  the  Fargo  Aeronautic 
Club,  broke  its  prop  when  within  one  hundred 
feet  of  the  home  field.  This  small  3-place 
cabin  monoplane,  powered  with  the  five 
cylinder  Air  Cat  radial  engine,  created  great 
interest  at  the  starting  point  as  well  as  at 
the  several  stops  along  the  route. 

C.  A.  Trump,  of  the  Trump  Airways  of 
Minneapolis,  has  been  in  Fargo  a  number  of 
times  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  opening 
a  mail  and  passenger  line  between  the  Twin 
Cities  and  Fargo  and  later  extending  this 
route  to  Winnipeg. 

PHILLIPS  CARLIN,  director  of  WEAF 
of  New  York  City,  broadcasted  his  first 
impression  of  Minneapolis  from  a  PT-1, 
one  of  the  ships  used  by  the  109th  Aero 
Squadron-Minnesota  National  Guard,  during 
the  afternoons  of  the  three  days  during  which 
the  sixth  annual  Radio  and  Electric  Show 
was  held  at  the  Minneapolis  Municipal  Audi- 
torium. 

Out  of  about  1,500  flights  made  by  the 
boys  of  the  109th  Aero  Squadron,  with 
Major  R.  S.  Miller  commanding,  there  have 
been  only  two  forced  lands,  which  were 
caused  by  minor  troubles,  so  this  is  a  record 
of  which  the  members  are  proud. 
<(  T^\OC"  ELLIS,  operating  at  the  Robbins- 
dale  field  near  Minneapolis,  has  con- 
tracted with  a  private  detective  agency  to 
protect  his  ships  from  theft,  and  thieves  have 
been  warned  that  any  theft  will  be  prosecuted 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

Two  ships  have  disappeared  mysteriously 
from  this  field  during  the  year  and  one  is 
AWOL  from  the  Wold- Chamberlain  field, 
so  these  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
more  ships  leaving  with  unknown  pilots. 
DlLOT  G.  O.  IMM  of  the  Northern  Air- 
*  port  at  Maynard,  who  has  the  Waco 
agency  for  Minnesota,  has  been  as  busy  as 
the  proverbial  one-armed  paper-hanger  with 
the  hives,  trying  to  unsell  some  of  his 
prospective  buyers  of  the  new  "Ten"  so  those 
in  most  urgent  need  of  a  new  ship  can 
"step  forward"  on  the  waiting  list  a  few 
notches,  but  it  seems  as  if  his  efforts  are 
without  avail. 

Jimmy  Zarth  is  barnstorming  and  demon- 
strating the  new  "Ten"  throughout  the  state, 
while  a  recently  purchased  "Nine"  is  used  for 
student  instruction  at  Maynard. 
A  S  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee, 
which  was  chosen  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  acquiring  a  municipal  flying  field 
for  Duluth,  has  had  difficulty  in  securing 
the  site  selected  as  being  the  most  desirable 
at  a  reasonable  figure,  the  flying  activities 


are  still  being  carried  on  at  the  Arrowhead 
Airways  field  across  the  bay  in  Superior. 

Duluth's  hilly  nature  makes  it  difficult  to 
provide  a  large  enough  landing  space  that 
is  close  to  the  center  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  being  convenient  to  reach. 

WHEN  H.  B.  Scott,  vice-president  of 
the  Live  Stock  National  Bank  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  made  his  tour  of  inspection 
of  live  stock  in  the  neighboring  states,  it 
no  doubt  was  the  first  trip  of  its  type  ever 
made  by  a  bank  official. 

Scott  traveled  in  the  ship  owned  by  Jay 
and  John  Gehan  of  Wesington  Springs, 
South  Dakota,  to  their  western  destination 
at  Miles  City,  Montana,  stopping  at  various 
points  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  cattle, 
relative  to  negotiating  loans. 
'TpHE  Pioneer  Fliers,  Inc.,  (Archie  Peter- 
son,  Geo.  C.  Barrett  and  Stanley  Mac- 
Peak),  Eaglerock  dealers  for  northern  Iowa, 
are  patiently  waiting  for  their  new  ship  so 
they  can  resume  their  business  at  the 
municipal  airport. 

The  steel  hangar,  built  by  the  Butler  Mfg. 
Co.,  is  jointly  occupied  by  the  Pioneer  Fliers 
and  the  Mason  City  Airways,  dealer  for  the 
American  Eagle. 

Mason  City's  80-acre  municipal  field  is 
marked  with  a  100-foot  landing  circle  and 
accomodates  ships  as  large  as  the  "Stanolind," 
owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which  has 
set  down  at  this  field  several  times. 

In  the  spring  this  field  will  be  equipped 
with  lights  for  night  flying  and  other  fea- 
tures will  be  included  so  as  to  make  it  an 
up-to-date  airport. 
A  N  ordinance  was  recently  passed  by  the 
City  Council  of  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis- 
consin, in  which  regulations  for  the  opera- 
tion of  aircraft  over  the  city  were  specified. 

The  flying  field  used  by  the  Rapid  Air 
Lines,  Inc.,  is  one  mile  northeast  of  the 
business  section,  with  a  railroad,  telephone 
line  and  snow  fence  along  the  southeast 
boundary.  Gas,  oil,  and  water  are  available 
whenever  desired  as  mechanics  are  on  the 
grounds  at  all  times. 
A  CONTEST  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Committee  of  Superior 
in  which  two  prizes  are  being  offered  in 
Duluth  as  well  as  Superior.  The  girl  from 
each  town  who  sells  the  most  buttons,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  in  improving 
the  Arrowhead  Airways  Field,  will  receive 
a  flying  suit  as  well  as  complete  flying 
instructions.  The  second  place  winners  from 
Duluth  and  Superior  will  be  entitled  to  a 
seven  hours  flight  each. 

As  Joe  Goodall  is  the  only  one  making 


parachute  drops  in  this  section,  he  has  been 
busy  fulfilling  the  numerous  demands  for 
'his  services  at  the  small  fairs  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns  as  well  as  at  activities  in 
Duluth  and  Superior. 

Eddie  Middagh  is  patrolling  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  and  Northern 
Railway  on  the  lookout  for  forest  fires  that 
usually  menace  northern  Minnesota  in  the 
fall  and  spring. 

*TpHE  Governor  of  North  Dakota  was 
present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hector 
Airport  during  the  latter  part  of  October. 
In  the  spring,  markers  will  be  placed  on 
the  field,  and  light,  telephone,  gas,  oil  and 
water  service  will  be  available. 

Two  of  Fargo's  buildings  are  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  town  as  well  as  the 
usual  arrow  and  can  be  seen  at  a  3000-foot 
altitude. 

Ty  APID  CITY,  South  Dakota,  has  been  a 
^- '  busy  place  this  summer  with  the  influx 
of  tourists  desiring  to  see  the  nation's  leading 
figure,  who  made  the  now  well-known  state- 
ment "I  do  not  choose  to  run,"  which  has 
been  jokingly  applied  to  some  of  the  "crates" 
that  have  outlived  their  reckless  days. 

A  NOTHER  link  in  the  constantly  in- 
creasing  network  of  air  passenger  lines 
throughout  the  country  was  added  recently 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  Duluth-Twin 
Cities  Air  Line.  The  Trump  Airways,  Inc., 
of  Minneapolis  are  the  operators  of  this 
route  and  Cecil  R.  (Sinnie)  Sinclair  is  the 
chief  pilot  for  the  Trump  brothers,  Clar- 
ence and  Frederick. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN'S  AIR 
COUNCIL 

THE  latest  evidence  of  Milwaukee's  air- 
mindedness  is  the  American  Woman': 
Air  Council  organized  there  in  August.  The 
purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  encourage 
airport  development,  give  the  women  of 
America  an  opportunity  to  do  their  part  in 
the  advancement  of  aeronautics  and  to  instill 
in  the  youth  of  this  country  the  knowledge 
that  air  development  means  progress  in 
civilization. 

Charter  members  of  the  Woman's  Air 
Council  are :  Grace  M.  Yoss,  Lillian  Baker, 
Loraine  M.  Steinberg,  Jean  Stewart,  Mable 
Lee  Brand,  Mrs.  Edith  Adams  Stewart, 
Welcome  Yoss,  president;  Stella  M.  Bur- 
ham,  C.  F.  Hull,  Mrs.  William  Whitney, 
Mrs.  Flora  J.  Eigle. 


Verne  L.  Roberts  and  his  Central  States  Aero  Co.  Monocoupe  entered  by  the  Fargo 
Aeronautic  Club  in  the  New  York-Spokane  National  Air  Derby. 
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TRUSCON  STEEL  DOORS 

FOR  HANGARS 

Assure  Fire  and  Weather  Protection 

Standard  design  to  provide  maximum  clearance  and  ease  of  operation.    Truscon  Steel  Doors  are 
furnished  in  stock  and  special  types  to  meet  all  industrial  requirements. 

Write  for  literature  and  complete  information. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY,   Youngstown,  Ohio 

Established  1903 

Warehouses  and  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


Truscon  Sliding  Doors 
■with  glass  for  hangars. 


CHICAGO  FLYING  SERVICE 

ANNOUNCE 

IMMEDIATE  PRODUCTION  OF  TWO  PLACE 

SPORT  MONOPLANE 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  DETAILS  WILL  APPEAR  IN  DECEMBER  AERO 
DIGEST  -  -  ARRANGEMENTS  COMPLETED  TOO  LATE  FOR 
THIS  ISSUE  -  -  A  PRICE  TO  FIT  EVERY  MAN'S  PURSE 

PERFORMANCE  WHICH  SURPRISES 

WE  INVITE  YOUR  INQUIRY 
Chicago  Flying  Service,  538  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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DALLAS  AIR  NEWS 

By  Mont  Hurst 

EDWARD  F.  SCHLEE  and  William  S. 
Brock,  the  round-the-world  fliers,  ar- 
rived in  Dallas  on  Sunday,  October  2nd  and 
were  met  by  Mayor  Burt  and  a  delegation 
of  prominent  citizens.  An  informal  enter- 
tainment was  tendered  them  here.  They 
were  on  their  way  back  to  Detroit  and  left 
on  Monday  morning  for  St.  Louis.  They 
were  accompanied  from  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
Marion  Sterling  and  G.  A.  Burns  in  a 
Stinson  biplane. 

EDDIE  STINSON  stopped  in  Dallas  on 
his  way  back  to  Detroit  from  the 
Spokane  races  and  was  entertained  by  local 
business  men.  With  him  on  the  trip  were: 
Roy  Cooper,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce- of  Detroit,  Jack  Whittaker,  aero 
engineer  of  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company, 
Fred  Koehler,  mechanic,  and  R.  S.  Lewis 
of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

COLONEL  CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH 
flew  into  Dallas  September  27th  and 
spent  the  night  here,  taking  off  for  Okla- 
homa the  next  morning.  It  was  a  rainy  and 
muddy  day  but  thousands  were  on  hand  to 
greet  him  and  it  was  estimated  that  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  saw  him  in  the  parade 
downtown.  A  banquet  was  extended  him 
and  the  Adolphus  Hotel  was  filled  to  capac- 
ity. Colonel  Lindbergh  was  accompanied 
by  a  Fairchild  monoplane  carrying  Donald 
Keyhoe,  Philip  Love  and  C.  C.  Maidment. 

CAPTAIN  W.  I.  RIDDELL  of  the  Cana- 
dian Royal  Air  Force  visited  Dallas  in 
September.  He  was  on  his  vacation  and  is 
making  a  tour  of  the  country  via  airplane. 
He  arrived  here  on  a  National  Air  Trans- 
port passenger  plane  and  looked  over  Love 
Field  and  the  city.  Captain  Riddell  is  an  air 
veteran  of  the  World  War  and  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  fliers  of  Canada. 
*TpHERE  is  much  talk  and  interest  in 
Dallas  in  the  organization  of  an  air 
squadron  in  the  Texas  National  Guard.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  definite  steps 
will  be  taken  towards  forming  the  unit. 
T^vURING  the  first  month  of  its  service 
the  National  Air  Transport  carried  225 
passengers  between  Dallas  and  Chicago. 
Over  10,000  pounds  of  express  and  freight 
were  carried.  The  regular  mail  service  was 
also  kept  up  to  its  efficiency.  The  passenger 
rate  on  the  planes  of  the  Dallas- Chicago 
line  of  the  National  Air  Transport  has  been 
reduced  from  $100.30  to  $98.90. 
A  NEW  airplane  company  has  been  or- 
ganized  in  Dallas  with  T.  E.  Milhol- 
land  as  president  and  W.  P.  Kleber,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer.  Fred  Wimberly  will 
be  chief  pilot.  The  new  concern  will  be 
known  as  the  Milholland  Airways,  Inc.  A 
passenger  carrying  business  will  be  conducted 
along  with  a  flying  school.  The  company 
will  be  distributors  of  Eaglerock  planes  in 
Dallas,  Tarrant,  Rockwall,  and  Kaufman 
counties  in  Texas.  They  have  taken  over 
hangar  number  seven  at  Love  Field  and  will 
maintain  downtown  offices  also.  T.  E.  Mil- 
holland is  a  prominent  local  business  man, 
aviation  enthusiast  and  flier. 


/GOVERNMENT  officials  have  made  a 
preliminary  survey  of  air  conditions 
along  the  Dallas  to  Chicago  line  and  it  is 
expected  that  some  time  in  the  future  several 
Weather  Bureau  stations  will  be  erected 
along  the  line  to  supply  daily  weather  reports 
for  fliers.  Thomas  H.  Chapman  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  V.  E.  Jaki 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  worked  on  the  pre- 
liminary survey.  Present  weather  bureau 
stations  are  at  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Okla- 
homa City,  Wichita,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
Moline  and  Chicago.  The  new  stations  will 
furnish  more  detailed  information. 

'TpHE  Magnolia  Petroleum  Company  is 
building  a  service  station  at  Love  Field 
for  aviators.  The  company  services  com- 
mercial fliers  as  well  as  Army  planes  that 
land  at  Love  Field  almost  daily.  Other 
improvements  are  to  be  made  at  the  field, 
including  the  repairs  to  hangars  and  re- 
painting roofs. 

A  large  photographic  plant  will  be  es- 
tablished at  Love  Field  in  the  future  by  the 
Fairchild  Aerial  Corporation,  Lloyd  Long 
is  the  local  manager  for  the  company. 

It  has  'been  proposed  that  the  name  of 
Love  Field  be  changed  to  "Erwin"  Field 
in  memory  of  Captain  William  P.  Erwin, 
the  Dallas  flier  who  disappeared  in  the 
Pacific. 


HOUSTON  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

TTOUSTON  AIRWAYS,  Inc.,  has  re- 

cently  been  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  a  commercial  flying  service, 
specializing  in  aerial  photography  and  map- 
ping, cross-country  trips,  student  instruction 
and  advertising.  They  will  operate  from 
Houston's  new  municipal  airport.  ' 

Officers  of  the  company  are :  Joe  Glass, 
president ;  Dr.  Frank  J.  Iiams  and  G.  L. 
Loomis.  vice-presidents;  and  C.  M.  Drayton, 
secretary-treasurer.  For  the  past  six  years 
prior  to  his  connection  with  this  firm, 
Mr.  Glass  was  employed  by  the  Mexican 
Aviation  Company  of  Tampico  in  the  cap- 
acity of  chief  pilot  and  field  manager.  He 
is  a  veteran  army  pilot  of  over  ten  years 
experience  with  a  record  of  more  than  four 
thousand  flying  hours  without  serious  acci- 
dent.   Mr.  Drayton  is  also  a  pilot. 


Billy  Parker,  chief  pilot  of  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 


CLEVELAND  AIR  NEWS 

By  David  E.  Irwin 

A  SECOND  aerial  taxi  company,  with  a 
slogan  of  "Safe  and  Sane  Flying,"  has 
begun  operations  here,  offering  service  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  concern,  the  Air 
Transit  and  Sales  Co.,  incorporated  by  Wil- 
lard  E.  Leisy  and  P.  B.  Rogers,  both  of 
Cleveland,  will  also  act  as  agent  in  Cleve- 
land for  the  Central  States  Aero  Co.,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  distributing  Monocoupes. 
The  new  company  will  use  the  Martin  field 
here. 

Aerial  taxi  service  by  the  Thompson  Prod- 
ucts Co.  has  been  in  operation  here  for 
several  months. 

'TpHE  Cincinnati-Cleveland  passenger  and 
*■  express  line  of  the  Embry-Riddle  Air 
Lines,  was  discontinued  recently  to  permit 
the  company  to  use  the  planes  on  another 
route  in  the  south.  It  will  be  reopened 
later,  it  was  announced. 

T)  EGULAR  passenger  service  between  De- 
troit  and  Cleveland  is  to  be  opened 
soon  by  the  Stout  Air  Services  of  Detroit, 
according  to  Stanley  E.  Knauss,  general 
manager  here.  Ford  cabin  monoplanes  are 
to  be  flown  making  the  trip  in  90  minutes,  15 
minutes  less  than  half  the  usual  train  time. 
Two  planes  will  land  here  daily.  The  shore 
line  of  Lake  Erie  will  be  followed  until 
radio  direction  beacons  are  established.  At 
that  time  the  route  will  be  on  a  direct  air 
line,  cutting  40  minutes  from  the  schedule. 

pLANS  for  the  establishment  of  an  aerial 
freight  and  mail  route  between  Cleve- 
land and  Port  Stanley  and  London,  Ont., 
Canada  are  being  formulated  by  the  Cleve- 
land and  Canada  Navigation  Co.  Two  sea- 
planes, one  for  transporting  freight  between 
Cleveland  and  Port  Stanley,  the  other  foa 
mail  between  Cleveland,  Port  Stanley 
London  are  scheduled  to  go  into  service  by 
spring. 

THREE   new  hangars   are   to   be  built 
soon  at  Cleveland  airport  by  the  air  unil 
of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  here. 

At  present  the  four  army  P-T  planes  and 
one  observation  plane  of  the  unit  are  using 
the  old  government  hangar,  used  for  mail 
planes  before  private  interests  took  over  the 
lines. 

Every  Sunday  morning  the  thirty  odd 
members  of  the  unit  are  given  instruction  in 
flying  at  the  airport.  Lieut.  C.  M.  Cum- 
mings  has  charge  of  the  instruction. 

/CONTRACT  for  the  Cleveland-Louisville 
^  mail  route  has  been  awarded  to  the  Con- 
tinental Air  Lines,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland,  on  3 
bid  of  $1.22  a  pound.  Actual  operation  of 
the  line  will  not  be  'started  before  spring 
because  the  route,  to  be  used  only  at 
night,  must  be  equipped  with  beacons.  The 
line  will  make  connections  here  with  the 
night  New  York- Chicago  mail. 

Raymond  P.  Cunningham,  president  of  the 
Continental,  declares  that  passenger  and  ex- 
press service  will  also  be  inaugurated  over 
the  339  mile  route,  touching  at  Akron,  Co- 
lumbus and  Cincinnati. 
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First  Place  in  the 
Small  Plane  Field 
Since  1909! 

The  recent  German  small  plane  race 
was  won  in  competition  with  the  best 
German  motors  by  the 

ANZANI 

Small  Plane 
Radial  Air-Cooled 

ENGINE 


The  same  result  follows  wherever  Anzani 
Engines  are  pitted  against  the  best  small 
plane  motors  the  world  has  to  offer. 

Anzani  Radial  Air-Cooled  Engines  are  now  estab- 
lished in  every  country  on  the  globe  as  the  standard 
aeroplane  engine  delivering  18-120  h.p.,  supplying 
most  satisfactory  service  and  selling  in  preference  to 
domestic  engines. 

The  Anzani  10-cylinder,  200  h.p.  type  of  1913  has 
been  improved  until  it  now  delivers  22 S -2 50  h.p.  at 
1  $00-1700  r.p.m.  for  sustained  speeds.  The  radial 
type,  air  cooled,  four  valve  Anzani  cylinder  with 
double  inlet  passages,  roller  end  rocker  arms  and  other 
original  features  of  design,  have  been  widely  copied 
and  adopted  as  standard  practice  throughout  Europe. 

Now  available  for  delivery 
90  to  100  days  after  date 
of  order,  duty  paid,  f.o.b. 
New  York  for  $3750.00 

We  are  now  ready  to  establish  agencies  with  dealers  in  posi- 
tion to  service  engines  and  carry  regular  parts.  Correspondence 
invited. 

BROWNBACK 

MOTOR  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Vacuums; ' .  pliers 


X-    Special  Introductory 
Vacuum  Grip  Offer 

EVERY  mechanic  engaged  in  airplane  work  should  own 
this  set  of  pliers,  which  enables  him  to  take  care  of 
all  operations — whether  construction  or  repair — where 
pliers  are  used. 

Not  "just  pliers"  but  super-quality  tools  of  the  finest 
workmanship,  dependable  in  emergencies  and  long  lasting 
under  the  most  exacting  conditions.  Forged  from  high- 
carbon  electric  furnace  tool  steel,  hardened  and  oil  tem- 
pered thru  and  thru,  not  surface  hardened  (case-hardened.) 

They  are  perfectly  balanced.  Very  rugged — capacity  far 
exceeds  size.  Precision-ground  joints,  oversize  tool  steel 
rivets.  The  cutting  edges  are  sharp  and  true  in  alignment. 
Absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  the  user  100%  satisfactory 
service. 

Set  of  Three  in  substantial  leatherette  case,  lined 


/ 


/ 


in  purple  velvet.  YOUR  NAME  ETCHED  FREE 
on  handle  of  each  pair.     Introductory  Price  $5. 

ORDER  BY  COUPON  / 

Individual  pliers   may   be  purchased,  as   desired.  ' 
Descriptions  and  Prices  (left  to  right)  f 
No.  67 — The  "Aviator" — Adjustable  joint,  side-      >    „F?r  s„e  ? 

,  .  t  1  n   -        *-»         '     Steel  Prod- 

CUttmg  pattern;  thin  nose.  Length  7  .  Price  $2.   •     ucts  Co ^  New. 

No.   196 — Long  Reach  Needle  Nose  for        y     P°rt'  Penna. 
the  hard-to-get-at  places.    Has  side  wire         o^1"^  FiveMD°U 
cutter.     Spring  tempered.     Length  6  Vz" .    '  iars,  for  which  you  are 
Price   $1.8  5.  ,      10    sei,d    m0  "Aviator's 

,  .  /   Kit,"   postpaid.      (If  indi- 

No.   186  Diagonal  cutters.   No  kit      y   vidual     pliers     are  wanted. 

is  complete  without   them.  Length  t    use  this 
6".     Price  $1.90. 


Write  for  catalog 
showing  complete  line. 

FORGED  STEEL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Newport,  Penna. 


/  No   foi 

✓   Money  Order  fo 

/Name   

/  City   


n): 

im  Grip  No. 
which     I  I 


.  State 
/  AD-11 
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LANSING  AIR  NEWS 

Bv  G.  W.  Hawkins 

AERIAL  acrobatics  by  an  army  pilot  and 
a  parachute  drop  by  a  stunt  flier  fur- 
nished the  thrills  for  a  crowd  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000  enthusiasts  who  attended  the 
air  show  staged  at  the  Capitol  City  airport 
near  Lansing  on  Sunday,  October  16.  The 
damp  and  chilly  weather  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  day  failed  to  withhold  a  large  num- 
ber from  taking  a  hop  and  viewing  their  city 
once  from  the  air.  Many  also  took  the  25- 
mile  air  tour  out  over  Pine  Lake,  a  nearby 
summer  resort  and  a  fleet  of  planes  of  the 
Foster  Airways,  Inc.,  of  Lansing,  under 
whose  auspices  the  show  was  staged,  was 
kept  busy  a  great  share  of  the  time  in  pas- 
senger flights. 

WITH  the  delivery  recently  of  a  Ryan 
monoplane,  a  Waco  and  an  Eaglerock 
to  the  two  airways  firms  now  operating  off 
the  Capitol  City  airport,  an  unusual  amount 
of  activity  has  been  shown  in  passenger 
carrying  and  cross-country  flights.  Trips  to 
Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit,  both  of  a  business 
and  pleasure  type,  have  become  numerous 
with  trips  to  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland  and 
other  more  distant  cities  interspersed. 

TNTEREST  in  airport  activities  has  also 
been  strengthened  by  the  improvement 
program  now  near  completion,  including 
lengthening  of  the  runways,  the  north  and 
south  runway  being  stretched  from  1,800  to 
2.200  feet,  and  the  north  and  south  runway 
from  1,800  to  about  3,300  feet.  To  accom- 
plish this  approximately  $7,000  appropriated 
by  the  city  and  state  has  been  expended,  al- 
though a  portion  of  these  funds  made  pos- 
sible the  grading  and  draining  of  the  rest 
of  the  field.  Other  improvements  include 
paving  off  of  the  hangar  floor,  building  of 
a  concrete  skirt  in  front  of  the  hangar  and 
a  paved  runway  from  it  to  the  main  runway. 

ORGANIZATION  of  a  light  plane  club 
now  under  way  in  the  city  is  also  ex- 
pected to  boost  aeronautical  activities  here. 

The  plan  of  organization,  as  outlined  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  project,  is  to  form  a 
club  of  about  ten  members,  which  number, 
however,  may  be  increased  at  will,  with  each 
member  purchasing  an  interest  in  the  club. 
The  total  amount  of  stock  subscribed  and 
paid  in  would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a 
training  plane,  and  also  to  allow  for  insur- 
ance, maintainance  and  other  items. 

The  instructor  would  be  maintained  per- 
manently by  the  club  or  a  pilot  would  be 
obtained  who  could  devote  his  spare  time  to 
training  members  of  the  club  at  a  given  rate 
per  hour.  When  a  member  reaches  that 
stage  in  his  training  where  he  is  considered 
efficient  enough  to  handle  a  plane  under  any 
and  all  circumstances,  the  club  plane  will 
be  at  his  disposal  for  rental  any  time  out- 
side of  training  hours. 

This  type  cf  club  has  met  with  unusual 
sucess  in  foreign  countries,  although  in  prac- 
tically all  cases  the  clubs  work  under  a  gov- 
ernment subsidy  and  are  subject  to  govern- 
ment regulations,  while  the  type  of  club  be- 
ing organized  here  would  be  privately  con- 
trolled. 


qpO  FURTHER  the  interest  in  and  de- 
velopment  of  commercial  aviation,  the 
Capital  National  bank  of  Lansing  sponsored 
a  "flying  party"  for  their  employees  recently 
at  the  local  airport.  All  of  the  employees 
who  desired  an  airplane  ride  were  given  one 
at  the  bank's  expense. 

*T^HE  latest  and  probably  longest  cross- 
^  country  flight  to  be  made  from  the  local 
airport  was  consumated  when  "Ole"  Olson, 
veteran  pilot,  and  "Ted"  Lundberg,  son  of  a 
local  manufacturer,  flew  to  Iowa  where  the 
former  is  paying  a  visit  to  his  parents.  Lund- 
berg is  a  student  pilot  and  was  just  on  the 
verge  of  soloing  when  he  started  with  Olson 
on  the  cross-country  flight.  They  flew  an 
Eaglerock  plane,  the  property  of  the  Tyler 
Airways  of  Lansing,  also  operating  off  the 
local  airport. 


NATURALINE  TESTED 
BY  SKY  WRITER 

By  Charles  D.  B.  Collyer 

MY  first  experience  with  Naturaline,  a 
new  blended  fuel  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  natural  gas  of  which  it  is 
made,  was  in  the  late  afternoon  of  October 
24.  I  had  six  skywriting  shows  of  Rodeo 
still  to  do  over  Greater  New  York  so  I  had 
the  main  tank  of  the  SE-S,  which  I  had 
been  using  previously  in  the  day,  drained 
and  refilled  with  Naturaline.  I  had  heard 
a  lot  about  this  fuel  which  is  half  a  pound 
lighter  per  gallon  than  conventional  aviation 
gasoline,  and  I  was  anxious  to  try  out  under 
actual  working  conditions. 

The  take-off  was  average  but  I  just  after- 
ward noticed  smoke  issuing  from  the  ex- 
hausts. Realizing  that  this  -fuel  would 
vaporize  more  easily  than  the  usual  gas  and 
run  richer  in  the  same  carburetor  setting, 
I  started  opening  my  altitude  adjustment. 
At  4,000  feet  I  found  I  could  open  the  ad- 
justment full  without  any  sputter  from  the 
motor  and  with  marked  increase  in  revolu- 
tions and  smoothness.  The  ship,  heavily 
loaded  with  sky-writing  equipment  and  full 
chemical  and  gas  tanks,  climbed  without 
effort  to  the  accustomed  10,000  feet,  which 
was  more  than  I  could  say  of  that  same  ship 
on  former  flights. 

At  10,000  feet  I  still  had  my  maximum 
revolutions.  After  an  hour's  flying  at  that 
altitude  and  the  completion  of  six  demon- 
strations, I  decided  to  climb  higher  and 
find  out  if  I  would  be  troubled  by  ice 
forming  in  the  carburetor.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  I  had  the  ship  up  to  16,300  feet,  with 
the  motor  still  purring  away  smoothly.  But 
the  little  ship  had  about  reached  her  service 
ceiling.  I  cut  over  to  my  reserve  tank 
which  was  filled  with  the  gasoline  I  had  pre- 
viously been  using.  After  a  minute  or  so 
there  was  a  perceptible  change  for  the  worse 
in  the  performance  of  the  motor.  By  this 
time  I  was  not  only  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  practice  test  of  Naturaline  but  I  was 
also  thoroughly  cold,  and  this  made  me 
doubly  anxious,  for  certain  reasons  which 
have  no  bearings  on  this  story,  not  to  be 
late  at  the  Q.  B.'s  dinner,  so  down  I  started 
without  delay. 


DELAWARE  AIR  NEWS 

By  Ray  Krimm 

PHILADELPHIA,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton  and  Wilmington  will  be  protected 
against  possible  air  attacks  in  war  times  if 
the  Delaware  Legislature  adopts  a  plan  to  be 
submitted  to  that  body  by  Governor  Robinson. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  fortified  trans- 
formation of  the  present  quarantine  station 
below  Lewes,  Del.,  into  an  aviation  outpost 
to  guard  the  middle  section  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  -  line. 

"Such  an  outpost  would  protect  the  large 
cities,  their  immediate  vicinities,  the  impor- 
tant navy  yards  at  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington, the  munition  production  plants  at 
Baldwins,  Midvale,  Sparrows  Point  and 
Bethlehem  and  the  Du  Pont  powder  plants 
at  Wilmington,"  Governor  Robinson  said. 

"It  would  also  protect  the  big  chemical 
warfare  plants  at  Baltimore,  where  gas  shells 
of  all  varieties  would  be  manufactured  in 
event  of  war. 

"We  have  no  flying  field  for  public  use 
in  Delaware  but  the  quarantine  station  near 
Lewes  is  a  site  I  will  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  for  such  service.  It  is  ideally 
located  for  national  defense  and  should  be 
converted  to  that  purpose. 

"Delaware  made  the  grant  of  it  to  the 
government  without  restrictions  and  it  was 
utilized  for  some  time  as  a  quarantine  station. 
Substantial  brick  buildings  were  erected  and 
the  ground  was  drained.  Roadways  were 
bettered.  When  the  government  discon- 
tinued the  station's  use  recently,  and  refused 
to  continue  paying  the  cost  of  its  mainten- 
ance, its  action  automatically  threw  the 
property  back  to  Delaware's  possession.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity for  Delaware  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  aeronautical  defense  that  is  unusual. 

"The  available  field  covers  about  sixty 
acres  and  if  more  land  is  needed  it  can 
easily  be  added  from  adjoining  property: 
With  the  constant  improvement  in  airplanes 
the  sixty  acres  may  be  sufficient." 

The  Delaware  Legislature  is  expected  to 
adopt  Governor  Robinson's  plans  for  the 
aviation  outpost.  One  of  the  strongest  points 
is  that  buildings  for  the  housing  of  personnel 
are  already  on  the  ground  and  several  of  the 
buildings  are  large  enough  to  be  converted 
into  hangars. 

A  VIATION  has  beckoned  to  another 
young  millionaire  and  its  call  has  been 
answered  through  a  humble  channel. 

Alexis  Felix  du  Pont,  jr.,  22-year  old  son 
of  the  vice-president  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Company,  Wilmington,  Del., 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  at  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  on  October  25,  as  a  cadet  flier. 
He  left  at  once  for  Brooks  Field,  near 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  where  more  than  1,300 
young  Americans  are  receiving  instruction 
in  aviation. 

The  heir  to  the  du  Pont  millions  took 
the  required  flying  tests  in  Boston,  three 
months  previous  to  his  enlistment,  and  was 
found  acceptable  as  a  cadet  flier. 
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TITAN  I ND 


I 


"THE  DAWN" 

The  Sikorsky  Twin-motored  Amphi- 
bian Is  Finished  -with  Ti-Ttvo  Dope 


1 


Leading  manufacturers  of  commercial  air- 
craft use  TITANINE  dope,  pigmented 
dopes,  varnishes  and  enamels  on  production 
planes  because  of  its  proven  protection  and 
beautiful  appearance-features  which  pro- 
mote sales. 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


TI-TWO 
DOPE 

IS  NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  GLOSSY  OR 
LACQUER 
FINISH 


TITANINE,  INC. 

UNION,    UNION    COUNTY,    NEW  JERSEY 

Contractors    to    the    United    States  Government 


B.  F.  MAHONEY  AIRCRAFT  CORP. 


41  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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ARMY  BUYS  FORD  TRI- 
MOTOR  AIR  TRANSPORT 

THE  sale  of  a  Ford  trimotor  air  transport 
to  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  has  just 
been  reported.  The  U.  S.  Navy  bought  one 
early  last  spring  and  is  operating  it  for 
transportation  of  personnel,  practice  and 
general  utility  service  requiring  the  carriage 
of  heavy  loads.  Navy  parachute  instructors 
have  been  using  the  trimotor  extensively  as 
a  school  ship  and  for  exhibition  purposes. 

In  the  commercial  field  Ford  trimotors  have 
made  fine  records  for  safety  and  efficiency 
of  operation.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  has 
been  using  two  in  the  daily  operation  of  its 
air  lines.  National  Air  Transport  operates 
one.  Maddox  Airlines  have  been  operating 
two  between  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles, 
and  have  ordered  another.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana  operates  one,  the 
Royal  Typewriter  Company  is  delivering 
typewriters  via  parachute  from  a  Ford  tri- 
motor transport.  Stout  Air  Service  uses 
two  on  the  Detroit  to  Cleveland  line.  Mr. 
Rand  of  the  Remington  Rand  Company  of 
Buffalo  maintains  one  for  his  personal  use 
and  for  the  executives  of  the  company. 

Although  all  planes  have  been  in  constant 
use  in  all  sorts  of  weather  conditions,  their 
records  are  absolutely  clear  of  accidents  or 
failures  of  any  kind.  This  is  not  only  a 
fine  record  for  the  Ford  trimotor  transport 
and  the  pilots  but  for  the  entire  aircraft  in- 
dustry of  America.  It  is  representative  of 
an  All-American  product,  designed  by  Amer- 
icans and  built  by  American  workmen  in  a 
100%  American  plant. 

Increasing  numbers  of  records  of  per- 
formance and  safety  like  these  have  placed 
America  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  design  of  safe  and  efficient  airplanes 
and  engines. 


OMAHA  AIR  NEWS 

OMAHA  has  had  several  flying  fields,  but 
'the  city  has  recently  acquired  another  at 
an  approximate  expenditure  of  $73,000.  It 
is  a  208-acre  tract  of  land  that  will  be  a 
desirable  airport  when  proposed  plans  are 
carried  out.  It  can  be  located  readily  as  it 
is  situated  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
Carter  Lake,  with  several  of  the  larger 
buildings  being  marked  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  regulations,  so  as  to 
be  plainly  visible  from  above.  If  the  field 
is  to  be  reached  by  car,  the  route  to  follow 
from  the  downtown  district  is  plainly  marked 
on  the  telephone  and  light  poles.  The  drive 
through  town  leads  out  on  a  fine  boulevard 
and  the  airport  is  reached  within  about  ten 
minutes,  or  the  street  car  runs  within  five 
blocks  of  the  field. 

As  Omaha  desires  to  make  their  airport 
one  of  which  they  can  be  proud,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  conducted  a  drive  during  which 
$31,000  was  raised.  This  sum  will  be  used 
in  constructing  a  hangar  that  will  serve 
some  of  the  operators  using  the  field  until 
more  complete  equipment  can  be  built  when 
the  funds  necessary  will  be  available. 

BOEING  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  who  have 
been  operating  the  Chicago-San  Francisco 
mail  service  since  the  first  of  July,  are  located 


at  the  Fort  Crook  field,  which  is  about  a 
half  hour's  ride  from  town.  They  are  en- 
joying a  good  passenger  carrying  business 
and  it  is  often  necessary  to  run  additional 
planes  to  accommodate  all  those  desiring  to 
make  their  journey  by  air. 

As  the  Fort  Crook  field  is  so  far  from 
the  center  of  Omaha,  the  Boeing  company 
will  probably  move  their  equipment  to  the 
new  municipal  field  as  soon  as  the  proposed 
improvements  are  completed. 

CE.  STEELE  recently  completed  the 
•  transferring  of  his  equipment  from 
Dodge  City,  Kansas,  to  the  new  municipal 
field,  where  he  is  centering  his  activities. 
There  are  about  twenty  students  receiving 
flying  instructions  on  the  Eaglerock,  for 
which  he  has  the  agency  in  western  Kansas 
and  eastern  Nebraska. 

JOHN  (JACK)  F.  KIRK  is  selling  Wacos 
and  giving  flying  instruction. 

WA.  ELLIS,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
•  the  Aerial  Transportation  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  keeping 
in  constant  touch  with  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  pertaining  to  aviation,  so  that  when 
Omaha  is  considering  any  development  there 
will  not  be  any  unnecessary  loss  of  time  in 
finding  out  what  other  progressive  centers 
are  doing. 


MIAMI  AIR  NEWS 

By  Norma  Davis 

WITH  the  election  of  permanent  officers 
for  the  Greater  Miami  Airport  asso- 
ciation, south  Florida  is  buckling  down  seri- 
ously to  the  task  of  making  Miami  known 
internationally  as  the  "air  city  -of  Pan 
America." 

The  organization  has  discarded  its  swad- 
dling clothes  with  the  election  of  R.  V. 
Waters  as  permanent  president,  giving  itself 
exclusively  to  business  until  the  year's  objec- 
tives are  realized. 

Through  the  new  staff  of  officers  the  asso- 
ciation is  working  toward  a  permanent  air- 
port for  both  land  and  marine  planes,  the 
establishment  of  Army,  Navy  and  Marine 
air  stations  and  schools  here,  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  air  mail  routes  out  of  Miami 
and  the  lighting  of  the  airway  along  the 
Florida  east  coast  between  Miami  and  Jack- 
sonville. Plans  are  also  being  made  now 
for  a  weather  observatory  along  the  air  mail 
route.  Every  effort  of  the  association  will 
bend  toward  encouraging  commercial  flying 
to  and  from  Miami,  with  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  private  air  schools  and  the 
operation  of  manufacturing  and  assembly 
plants.  An  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
Miamians  to  obtain,  during  the  next  year, 
national  guard  and  naval  reserve  air  units. 

Working  with  Mr.  Waters  is  the  following 
staff  of  officers,  representing  the  various 
sections  of  the  Miami  district :  O.  A.  Sand- 
quist,  Walter  W.  Bruns  and  C.  W.  Chase, 
jr.,  vice-presidents;  Leo  L.  Spring,  secre- 
tary ;  C.  D.  Leffler,  treasurer ;  B.  B.  Free- 
land,  J.  E.  Yonge,  W.  J.  Kackley,  Hollis 
Busch,  S.  P.  Robineau,  E.  J.  Sellard  and 
Francis  M.  Miller,  directors. 


T  IEUT.  R.  E.  BLICK,  Hampton  Roads, 
'  Va.,  of  the  naval  air  squadron  VS-5,  at- 
tached to  the  north  Atlantic  fleet  and  looking 
for  a  southern  port  for  winter  maneuvers, 
was  recently  a  visitor  in  Miami,  inspecting 
the  city's  airport  accommodations. 

As  the  result  of  Lieut.  Blick's  survey, 
which  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  air- 
port association  and  the  aviation  committee 
of  the  Miami  Ghamber  of  Commerce  at  the 
latter's  expense,  letters  and  telegrams  have 
been  sent  to  Secretary  of  War  Wilbur  and 
other  officials  urging  the  acceptance  of 
Miami  for  winter  training  quarters. 

Resolutions  asking  for  the  reestablishment 
of  a  military  army  air  base  here  are  being 
sent  by  the  two  organizations  and  by  civic 
clubs  to  government  authorities.  During  the 
late  war  the  government  maintained  a  naval 
air  station,  marine  and  army  air  field  and  an 
aerial  bombing  station  in  Miami. 


NEW  AIRCRAFT  CORP.  OF 
AMERICA  FACTORY 

TN  July  of  1925  the  Aircraft  Corporation 
*■  of  America  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  as  a  selling  agent  for  air- 
planes. Included  among  the  stockholders  of 
the  company  were  men  of  both  national  and 
international  repute. 

An  advertising  campaign  in  Aero  Digest 
brought  such  phenomenal  results  that  the 
company  decided  it  would  be  a  better  policy 
to  manufacture  their  own  product,  and,  as 
a  result  of  this  decision,  the  company,  after 
serious  investigation  of  various  localities 
throughout  the  United  States,  finally  pur- 
chased 135  acres  of  land  at  Milford,  Con- 
necticut, near  Bridgeport,  upon  which  is  now 
being  erected  one  of  the  most  modern  air- 
plane factories  in  the  United  States.  The 
property  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Housatonic  River,  and  offers  facilities  for 
both  a  land  and  water  airport.  Being  lo- 
cated in  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States,  it  is  close  to  it? 
supply  of  raw  materials  and  skilled  labor. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  de- 
velop its  flying  field  into  one  of  the  most 
important  airports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and,  coupled  with  its  manufacturing  activi- 
ties, will  establish  a  flying  school. 

John  H.  Stelling,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, is  well-known  in  the  automotive  and 
airplane  industries,  and  during  the  war  was 
connected  with  Voisin  of  France  in  his  air- 
plane.factories.  Associated  with  Mr.  Stelling 
in  the  company  is  Alfred  Van  Horn,  vice- 
president,  president  of  the  Allied  Drug  and 
Chemical  Corporation,  and  one  of  America's 
enthusiastic  business  executives  in  the  de- 
velopment of  commercial  aviation,  and  Al- 
fred W.  Peeler,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  Montana 
Bankers  Association,  and  an  ex-paymaster  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  Supplementing  the 
above  officers,  who  are  all  directors,  the 
following  men  compose  the  directorate  of 
the  company:  Imre  de  Josika-Herczeg,  capi- 
talist; James  B.  Taylor,  jr.,  president 
Upressit  Products  Corporation ;  Charles  D. 
Jackson,  president  C.  D.  Jackson  and  Com- 
pany ;  and  Harland  B.  Cushman,  Cushman's 
Incorporated. 
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Every 

Airport 
Beacon 

should  have  a  char- 
acteristic  flash 
quickly  distin- 
guished from  all 
other  lights. 

The  B.  B.  T.  Flashing  Beacon 

provides 

— The  flashing  of  any  letter  of  the  Morse  code. 

— A  longer  period  of  visibility  of  each  flash. 

— More  frequent  flashes  per  minute. 

— Complete  visibility  from  every  angle  and  direction. 

— Greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

Our  catalog  of  Aviation  Lighting  Equipment 
will  be  gladly  mailed  on  request. 


X 


B.BT  Corporaqqn  of  America 


ATLANTIC 
BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 
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V 


Introducing 

THE  NEW 

LINCOLN  PAGE 

Latest  development  of  the  Lincoln  Aircraft  Com- 
pany in   a  real   three   place   commercial  biplane. 


Price,  subject  to  change,  $2485.00  fully  equipped 
F.O.B.  Lincoln  Flying  Field.  Dual  control  regu- 
lation equipment.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Com- 
mission ranges  from  20%  to  25%  according  to 
number  of  planes  sold.  Write  or  wire  for 
further  information.    Deliveries  ready  now. 

LINCOLN  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 

Dept.  AD.,  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


I  win- 


IC1  OR  those  who  have  felt  the  handicap  of  in- 
sufficient  landing  fields,  the  Sikorsky  Twin- 
Motored  Amphibian  affords  the  possibility  of 
using  the  waterways  for  landings  and  take-offs 
in  addition  to  the  existing  aerodromes. 

Equipped  with  Sikorsky  patented  compen- 
sating rudders  these  ships  have  the  ability  to  fly 
on  one  motor  with  full  load  which  greatly  in- 
creases safety  of  operation. 

These  ships  can  be  supplied  without  landing 
gear  and  used  as  flying  boats. 

Powered  with  two  (2)  Wright 
Whirlwind  J- 5  aircooled  engines. 

Comfortable  cabin  for  eight  pas- 
sengers including  the  pilot. 

SIKORSKY 

MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
College  Point        Long  Island 

The  offices  of  the  Sikorsky  Manufacturing 
Corporation  were  moved  October  1st,  from 
New  York  City  to  the  plant  of  the  corporation 
at  College  Point,  Long  Island. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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MINNESOTA   AIR  NEWS 

By  W.  S.  Schley 

CHARLES  "SPEED"  HOLMAN,  winner 
of  the  National  Air  Derby  for  Class  A 
planes  between  New  York  and  Spokane,  came 
home  to  St.  Paul  on  October  5  to  receive  re- 
luctantly and  modestly  the  homage  of  all 
St.  Paul.  The  city  in  whose  name  he  has  be- 
come an  air  hero  paid  tribute  to  him  at 
receptions,  parade,  and  banquet.  To  it  all, 
the  flier  grinned  and  spoke  embarrased 
thanks  and  then  put  forth  a  plan  which 
he  conceived  after  alighting  first  in  Spokane 
— to  bring  the  1928  national  air  derby  and 
air  races  to  St.  Paul. 

Greeting  Holman  at  the  air  field  and  re- 
ceiving with  him  some  of  the  acclaim  was 
Leslie  C.  Miller,  pilot  of  the  Hotel  Lowery 
"Spirit  of  St.  Paul,"  a  Class  B  ship,  who 
finished  second  in  his  class  in  the  National 
Air  Derby  and  first  in  the  Spokane-Port- 
land contest. 

At  the  Minnesota  club  banquet  given  in 
his  honor,  Holman  was  presented  with  a 
gold-framed,  illuminated  parchment  inscribed 
with  a  tribute  for  his  victory,  the  thanks 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  signature  of  city  and 
county  officials  and  representative  citizens. 
Miller  was  presented  with  a  wrist  watch  en- 
graved with  a  tribute  to  him  for  making 
the  fastest  time  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul 
in  his  race. 

Asa  G.  Briggs,  president  of  the  St.  Paul 
Association,  as  toastmaster  of  the  banquet, 
congratulated  Holman,  Miller  and  L.  J. 
Shields,  president  of  the  National  Battery 
Co.,  and  backer  of  the  flight,  for  what  they 
have  done  for  the  city. 

/^iENE  SHANK,  Robbinsdale  aviator,  has 
solved  the  commuting  and  the  strap 
hanging  problem  in  attending  the  St.  Paul 
College  of  Law.  Shank  leaves  the  Robbins- 
dale airport  in  his  airplane  about  6  p.m.  every 
day  and  makes  the  trip  to  the  St.  Paul  air- 
port in  about  10  minutes,  using  less  than  a 
gallon  of  gas  each  way.  He  stays  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  nights  after  attending  evening 
law  classes  and  in  the  morning  leaves  the 
field  and  in  10  minutes  is  at  work  at  the 
Robbinsdale  flying  field. 

When  Shank  wants  to  play  golf  at  any 
of  Minnesota's  leading  courses,  he  flies  to 
the  course  selected  lands  on  the  fairway  and 
taxies  along  the  terrace  to  the  clubhouse. 

A  CROWD  of  25,000  persons  attended  the 
Grove  City  Air  Derby,  October  15  and 
16,  watching  planes  zoom  and  spin  in  races 
and  stunt  flying  during  Minnesota's  first 
open  distance  air  derby. 

Repeating  his  performance  of  the  first 
day,  but  bettering  his  time,  Gene  Shank  of 
Robbinsdale,  flying  a  Travel  Air,  again  sped 
to  victory  in  the  65-mile  race  on  the  second 
day  of  the  derby.  Mr.  Shank  followed  the 
derby  course  which  took  him  over  Litch- 
field, Eden  Valley,  Paynesville,  New  London, 
Spicer,  Willmar,  Kandiyohi,  and  Atwater  in 
slightly  more  than  47  minutes  the  first  day 
and  bettered  his  time  more  than  5  minutes 
the  second. 

G.   O.   Imm  of   the   Northland  airport, 


Maynard,  Minn.,  in  a  Waco-10,  second  in 
the  first  day's  race,  finished  in  the  same 
position,  with  Jimmie  Zarth  of  the  same 
airport,  in  a  Waco-9,  third. 

A.  M.  Sampson  of  Belleview,  flying  a  Cur- 
tiss  Standard,  took  first  place  in  a  stunt 
flying  contest,  with  Fred  Whittemore  of  the 
Curtiss  Northwest  airport,  St.  Paul,  flying" 
and  L.  S.  5,  second. 

In  addition  to  the  aerial  program  there 
was  a  football  game,  a  motorcycle  polo 
match,  two  parachute  drops  by  Miss  Frances 
Clark,  Minneapolis,  and  a  trap  shooting  con- 
test. 

When  presenting  the  silver  loving  cups  to 
the  winners  of  the  different  aerial  event. 
J.  O.  Engel,  who  with  W.  C.  McRae  spon- 
sored the  derby,  declared  that  the  two  day 
aerial  derby  had  done  much  to  promote  avia- 
tion and  to  demonstrate  the  potentialities  of 
the  industry  to  the  Minnesota  citizens. 


"PILGRIM'S"  PROGRESS 

THE  Goodyear  air  yacht  "Pilgrim,"  the 
world's  smallest  airship,  is  again  be- 
ing operated  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Company  from  the  Wingfoot  Air  Sta- 
tion near  Akron,  Ohio,  .following  the  pro- 
curement of  a  helium  supply  from  the  U.  S. 
government. 

The  tiny  airship  was  flown  to  Ford  air- 
port at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  at  the  time  of  the 
recent  International  Balloon  Race  and  fea- 
tured the  race  program  preceding  the  take- 
off of  the  competing  balloons.  On  the  day 
preceding  the  International  Race,  the  ship, 
piloted  by  C.  K.  Wollam,  was  taken  to  the 
Tam  O'S'hanter  Country  Club  where  a  num- 
ber of  demonstration  flights  were  made  with 
prominent  Detroit  citizens  as  passengers. 

"The  Pilgrim"  is  110  feet  long,  30  feet 
in  diameter,  has  a  gas  capacity  of  53,000 
cubic  feet  and  is  powered  with  a  three-cylin- 
der Wright  radial  motor.  The  car  is  en- 
tirely enclosed,  finished  in  polished  nickel 
and  aluminum,  and  has  the  interior  appear- 
ance of  a  high-priced  automobile  sedan.  A 
portable  mooring  mast  of  light  weight  tubu- 
lar construction  accompanies  the  ship  on  trips 
away  from  the  Akron  hangar  and  may  be 
erected  in  less  than  an  hour's  time. 

The  day  following  the  Dempsey-Tunney 
fight,  Graham  McNamee,  one  of  America's 
best  known  radio  announcers,  described  the 
city  of  Akron  from  the  "Pilgrim"  at  night. 
His  voice  was  carried  through  the  air  by  a 
small  short  wave  transmitter,  installed  in  the 
"Pilgrim",  and  was  picked  up  by  the  Akron 
station  WADC  and  relayed  to  thousands  of 
listeners  in  Akron  and  surrounding  cities. 
It  was  a  feature  of  the  Akron  Radio  Show. 


MYRTLE  BEACH  PORT 

A  N  airport  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country  and  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  largest  airplanes  will  be  constructed 
at  an  early  date  at  Myrtle  Beach  upon  the 
property  owned  by  Woodside  Brothers  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  and  New  York.  Myrtle 
Beach  is  being  developed  as  a  coastal  resort 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  interested  in  it  as  a  com- 
mercial airport. 


SPRINGFIELD  NOTES 

By  Henry  P.  Lewis 

A  ViATION  activity  in  this  city  and 
vicinity  continues  unabated  and  at  least 
one  of  two  companies  operating  planes  plans 
to  continue  flying  service  throughout  the 
winter.  The  past  month  has  seen  additional 
enrollments  for  flying  instruction  bringing 
the  total  students  under  Harry  Hermann, 
pilot  of  the  Springfield  Airlines,  Inc.,  to  50. 

A  LARGE  number  of  residents  of  the 
town  of  Longmeadow,  where  one  of 
the  prospective  sites  for  Springfield's  muni- 
cipal airport  is  located,  have  filed  a  protest 
with  the  airport  committee  of  the  Common 
Council  urging  that  this  city  look  elsewhere 
tor  its  flying  field.  At  a  public  hearing- 
given  by  the  committee  a  delegation  repre- 
senting the  petitioners  told  of  their  reasons 
for  not  wanting  the  airport  in  their  town, 
while  several  aviation  authorities  were  on 
hand  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
field.  As  yet  the  city  has  reached  no  de- 
cision as  to  which  of  three  fields  it  will 
select,  although  it  is  known  that  the  Long- 
meadow  field  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  army  and  commercial  fliers. 

'TpHE  Barnes  Airport  in  Westfield,  15 
miles  east  of  Springfield,  was  opened 
this  month  after  the  committees  from  Hol- 
yoke  and  Westfield  had  completed  grading 
and  clearing  the  tract  which  embraces  near- 
ly 100  acres  of  perfectly  level  dry  land.  The 
Massachusetts  Airways,  Inc.,  with  head- 
quarters here,  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Westfield  airport  committee  which  gives 
the  local  concern  exclusive  use  of  the  hangar 
at  the  Barnes  field  with  the  understanding 
that  the  company  will  maintain  the  field  in 
good  condition. 

A  ground  school  for  mechanics  and  avi- 
ators is  to  be  conducted  here  during  the  cur- 
rent season  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Al- 
fred Glode,  a  former  World  War  flier.  A 
complete  course  in  ground  work  is  planned 
and  the  school  expects  to  have  several  mo- 
tors for  use  of  student  mechanics. 

*TpHE  Flying  Club  of  Springfield  has  been 
formally  organized  with  Winsor  B. 
Day  as  president.  Other  officers  are  Charles 
A.  Frazer,  vice-president ;  Donald  Mc 
Clench,  treasurer,  and  Charles  A.  Gale,  sec- 
retary. Andrew  B.  Wallace  and  Frank  H. 
and  Victor  H.  Wesson  are  directors. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  division  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Massachusetts  Air- 
ways with  William  H.  Mitchel  in  charge. 
The  company  has  purchased  two-  aerial 
cameras  and  is  planning  an  extensive  cam- 
paign to  promote  this  branch  of  its  activi- 
ties. Fred  J.  Boots,  pilot  for  the  company, 
is  giving  instruction  to  several  students. 
James  A.  Hearn,  an  officer  of  the  company 
and  a  former  Army  flier,  has  received  a 
limited  commercial  license,  having  com- 
pleted the  required  five  hours  of  solo  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Resistance  of  radiators  and  landing 
^ear  retraction  not  considered,  in  the 
calculations  below 


Kx=.  0008  V 

AREAS  -  NACELLE  TYPE 

k,  =  o 


77.7  s«.  ft. 


+  lnterference  e-ffect 


TOTAL  AREA  SAVED 
BYBURNELLI  TYPE 


-  -ARE'AS-BURNECbl-TYPB  ■ 

LIFT  (Ky)  =  .0023  at  14° 
allowtm)   heavier  wing  loading  with 

decreased  landing  speed 


55.3  sa.  ft. 


no  interference  effect 


SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF 
THE  BURNELLI  TYPE: 


Accessible  multiple  engine  compartment 


Extensive  reduction  of  head  resistance 


Reduced  turning  moment  on  one  engine 


Fuselage  lift  reduces  landing  speed 


Increased  capacity  of  the  fuselage 


Structural  efficiency  and  simplicity 


The  Question  of  Frontal  Area 

The  Burnelli  designs  lead  to  the  practical  development  of  large  airplanes 
of  all-wing  form.  Monoplane  or  biplane  —  two  or  three  engines. 


 *^'t&M£&%f  

Offices:    247  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


the  ideal  HANGAR 
for  airplanes 

NO  COLUMNS,  NO  TRUSSES 


Patented  January   15,   1924,   and  other  patents  pending. 

Arch  Roof  Construction  offers  the  perfect  build- 
ing for  all  hangars,  temporary  or  permanent. 
It  gives  perfect  light  and  ventilation.  It  is  the 
most  economical  to  erect,  and  reduces  fire  hazards 
and  insurance.  Spans  up  to  200  feet  and  over. 

A  request  will  bring  further  information  and  our 
service  department  will  co-operate  with  engi- 
neers, contractors  and  all  others  interested. 


ARCH      ROOF      CONSTRUCTION      CO.,  INC. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
104  West  42nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DETROIT  AIR  NEWS 

By  Frank  Bogart 

DIRECTORS  of  Stout  Air  Services,  Inc., 
have  for  the  first  time  officially  author- 
ized an  announcement  of  their  intentions  to 
organize  a  series  of  permanent  passenger  air- 
lines that  will  ultimately  stretch  across  the 
breadth  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  line  is  to  open  November  1  to 
Cleveland.  It  will  be  followed  early  in  1928 
by  a  line  to  Pittsburgh,  and,  says  the  an- 
nouncement, prepared  and  released  by  the 
N.  W.  Ayer  'Company  of  Philadelphia,  this 
line  will  later  be  extended  to  Philadelphia. 

The  fact  that  this  statement  was  made 
through  the  Ayer  company,  which  now  serves 
as  the  advertising  counsel  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  is  considered  highly  important  and 
significant  as  revealing  the  determination  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  and  Henry  Ford 
himself  to  make  passenger  air  transport  a 
success  in  the  United  States. 

The  Cleveland  line  will  operate  on  a  90- 
minute  schedule,  two  round  trips  daily. 
The  route  is  128  miles  long  and  the  fare 
will  be  $18  one  way  and  $35  round  trip. 
Stout  offered  the  142-mile  trip  to  Grand 
Rapids  last  year  for  $16.  but  he  carried  only 
2,000  persons  on  this  line  in  12  months 
and  in  the  past  four  months  since  discon- 
tinuing the  Grand  Rapids  service  he  has 
carried  more  than  15,000  persons  in  his  tri- 
motor  Ford  transports  on  15-minute  sight- 
seeing trips  over  Detroit  at  $5  a  head. 

OF  equal  importance  was  the  announce- 
ment made  here  on  October  14  by  How- 
ard E.  Coffin,  president  of  National  Air 
Transport,  Inc.,  that  his  company  will  fur- 
nish Detroit's  metropolitan  area  of  2,000,000 
persons  with  direct  over  night  mail  and  ex- 
press service  to  both  Chicago  and  New  York, 
starting  January  1. 

ON  the  debit  side  of  Detroit's  aircraft 
ledger  this  month  was  the  accident  to 
Harold  H.  Emmons,  on  October  16,  near 
West  Baden,  ■  Ind.  He  was  en  route  from 
Chicago  to  a  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
meeting,  flying  with  Lieutenant  Hopkins  of 
Sel fridge  Field  in  a  DH. 

While  landing  on  account  of  darkness, 
Lieutenant  Hopkins  struck  a  tree  in  a  field. 


T7-DWARD  A.  STINSON  returned  Oc- 
tober  20  from  a  three  weeks'  nationwide 
tour  in  the  Stinson-Detroiter  plane  Miss 
Veedol,  owned  by  the  Tidewater  Oil  Cor- 
poration. Stinson  was  reported  lost  near 
Boston  on  one  of  the  last  legs  of  his  trip, 
but  he  had  only  landed  because  of  darkness 
and  gone  into  town  to  a  hotel  without  think- 
ing to  let  anyone  know  that  he  was  safe. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  trip  he  crashed 
into  a  stone  wall  at  Marion,  N.  Y.,  but  pre- 
served his  record  of  never  having  hurt  a 
passenger,  of  whom  there  were  five  with 
him.  He  was  able  to  take  the  plane  on  to 
Rochester,  where  it  was  repaired,  and  he 
reached  home  on  schedule  time. 

THE  Foid  Motor  Company,  in  confirming 
the  report  that  it  will  develop  4,000,000 
acres  of  rubber  land  in  Brazil,  has  an- 
nounced that  airplane  communication  between 
here  and  Brazil  will  eventually  be  estab- 
lished, and  Ford  planes  will  be  taken  to 
South  America  as  soon  as  the  project  is ' 
under  way  to  aid  in  the  photo  surveys  pre- 
liminary to  necessary  sanitary  and  develop- 
ment work. 

AN  investment  of  $18,000,000  in  the  air- 
craft industry,  with  a  list  of  42  con- 
cerns engaged  in  either  the  manufacture  or 
the  jobbing  of  airplanes  and  all  their  ac- 
cessories, is  claimed  for  Detroit  by  the  Board 
of  Commerce,  in  a  survey  concluded  Oct.  22. 

Detroit  has  1,320  men  working  full  time 
in  aviation  and  the  annual  payroll  of  the 
companies  involved  amounts  to  $2,500,000, 
the  survey  declares. 

Besides  the  four  companies  actually  mak- 
ing planes  and  the  one  engaged  in  develop- 
ment of  lighter-than-air  craft,  there  are 
eight  companies  nearing  completion  of  ex- 
perimental work  on  new  airplanes  and  new 
types  of  aircraft  motors.  Practically  all  of 
the  vital  accessories  of  aircraft  are  manu- 
factured here. 

A  portion  of  the  survey  is  devoted  to  the 
aircraft  operation  enterprises  pioneered  with 
Detroit  money.  There  are  four  of  these  on 
a  national  scale,  while  locally  nine  concerns 
are  engaged  in  furnishing  air  taxi,  aerial 
photography,  and  other  service. 

WHEN  the  Stout  air  line  to  Cleveland 
opens,  the  new  passenger  depot  and 
administration  building  on  Ford  Airport  will 

be  opened  for  use. 


SAFETY  MEETING  - 

'TP  HE  Engineers  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the 
*  Aero  Club  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Philadelphia  Section,  held  a  joint  meeting  to 
discuss  Safety  in  Aviation  on  October  13th, 
at  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  morning  was  spent  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection at  the  Naval  Aircraft  Factory. 

A  luncheon  was  held  at  the  Engineers 
Club  at  which  Clarence  D.  Chamberlin,  of 
transatlantic  flight  fame,  was  the  guest  of 
honor. 

The  following  were  the  speakers  and  the 
subjects  of  their  addresses  at  the  afternoon 

session : 

J.  Brooks  B.  Parker,  "Aeronautical  In- 
surance"; Com.  B.  G.  Leighton,  U.  S.  N., 
"Motors  and  their  Dependability" ;  Capt.  H. 
C.  Richardson,  U.  S.  N.,  "Structure  and 
Materials  of  Modern  Aircraft  with  Special 
Regard  to  Safety  in  Aviation" ;  Lieut.  Ed- 
win E.  Aldrin,  U.  S.  A.,  "Safety  from  Aero- 
dynamic Design" ;  C.  Townsend  Ludington. 
chairman  of  the  Technical  Committee  of 
National  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  "Safety  in 
Air  Transport  Operations";  Major  Clarence 
M.  Young,  Director  of  Aeronautics,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  "The  Air  Commerce 
Regulations  from  the  Point  of  View  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce" ;  Clarence  D. 
Chamberlin  was  asked  to  give  his  views  on 
"Safe  Flying  from  a  Pilot's  Standpoint"  at 
Lieut.  James  H.  Doolittle,  who  was  sched 
tiled  to  present  this  paper,  could  not  attend 
the  meeting. 

Com.  Richard  E.  Byrd  spoke  on  "Aviga- 
tion — Instruments  and  Ground  Aids — Trans- 
Sea  and  Bad  Weather  Flying,"  after  the 
dinner  at  the  Bellevue  Stratford.  Other 
after  dinner  speakers  were :  Harry  F.  Gug- 
genheim, "Primary  Policy  of  the  Daniel 
Guggenheim  Fund" ;  Joseph  A.  Steinmetz, 
who  announced  the  founding  of  the  Gold 
Medal  for  Safety  in  Aviation  to  be  awarded 
annually  by  the  Engineers  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  Hon.  William  P.  MacCracken,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce, 
"Aeronautical  Safety" ;  Capt.  Emory  S. 
Land,  U.  S.  N.,  Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics,  Navy  Department,  "Com- 
mercial Aviation  as  a  Corollary  of  Naval 
and  Military  Aviation". 


"PROTECTO"  AVIATOR'S  GOGGLES 
with  Removable  Protector  Lenses 


These  extra  fine  quality 
Italian-made  goggles 
are  correctly  shaped  to 
fit  the  face.  Metal  cups 
highly  polished,  with 
indirect  ventilation 
through  pneumatic 

gray   rubber   cushions.     Curved    oval  drop 
form  lenses,  size  3  '/4  x  1  y4  inches.  Patented           No.  69 AD 
adjustable  screw  bridge  with   silk  elastic   head-band.     Supplied  in 
clear  white  and  fieuzel.    Each  put  up  in  a  genuine  cowhide  a-aa 
tan  sole  leather  case   IpyUU 


Send  fo 
Special 


Catalog  A  sbou 
discounts    in  q, 


g  many  other  styles  in  aviators'  goggle, 
ntity    lots    will    be    quoted    to  dealer 


NEW  ERA  OPTICAL  CO.,  17  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Novel  Free  Gift  for  Aero  Fans 

We  present  a  complete  series  of  facsimiles  of  "The 
British  Gazette"  to  every  new  annual  subscriber  to 
"The  Aero  Field."  "The  British  Gazette,"  the  oaly 
daily  newspaper  issued  by  the  British  Government, 
appeared  for  eight  days  only  during  the  great  gen- 
eral strike  and  all  editions  were  largely  distributed 
by  aeroplanes.  It  is  an  unique  souvenir,  commemo- 
rating the  value  of  aviation  during  an  epoch-malrfcag 
crisis. 

"The  Aero  Field"  (85c  per  annum,  post  free)  1b  read 
by  aero  fans  in  five  continents  and  is  the  only  Illus- 
trated journal  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

FRANCIS  J.  FIELD,  Ltd. 

SUTTON  COLDFIELD,  ENGLAND 
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BUTLER  CO.  EXPANSION 

A  BIG  building  expansion  has  just  been 
finished  by  .the  Butler  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis 
at  its  Kansas  City  office  and  plant.  The 
structures  that  were  erected  are  ready-made 
steel  buildings  of  a  type  the  company  manu- 
factures and  show  the  flexibility  of  its  de- 
sign. 

An  extension  90  feet  wide  and  204  feet 
long  was  made  on  a  building  that  was  al- 
ready 126  feet  long,  bringing  the  total 
length  of  the  building  to  330  feet.  The  orig- 
inal building  was  finished  just  a  little  over  a 
year  ago. 

At  right  angles  to  the  new  structure  an- 
other building  was  added,  making  an  L-shape 
extension.  This  addition  is  16  feet  by  96 
feet. 

Three  years  ago  the  company  put  up  for 
itself  a  ready-made  steel  building.  This 
building  measures  SO  feet  by  126  feet.  An 
extension  was  made  to  this  building  and  the 
length  of  the  building  is  now  318  feet. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  another  L-shape 
building  was  just  erected.  One  wing  is  40 
feet  by  152  feet.  The  other  wing  is  40  feet 
by  112  feet.  The  width  of  each  wing  is  in- 
creased by  a  shed  14  feet  wide,  making  the 
total  width  of  the  wings  "54  feet  each. 

All  buildings  that  have  been  put  up  in  this 
program  have  monitors.  The  windows  in 
the  monitors  are  controlled  by  sash  operat- 
ing devices.  All  the  new  buildings  have  con- 
crete floors.  An  overhead  trolley  has  been 
installed  for  handling  heavy  material. 


Additional  ground  was  bought  and  addi- 
tional track  facilities  for  about  thirty  cars 
were  installed,  making  in  all  room  for  about 
60  cars  at  one  time.  The  total  acreage 
owned  by  the  plant  in  Kansas  City  is  over 
nine  acres,  of  which  over  five  acres  of  floor 
space  are  under  roof.  The  Minneapolis 
office  of  the  company  recently  bought  addi- 
tional land  and  buildings,  making  the  total 
land  area  there  over  five  acres,  of  which 
over  three  acres  of  floor  space  are  under 
roof. 

The  buildings  are  made  entirely  of  sheet 
steel,  of  clear  span  construction,  with  full 
length  monitor  4  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide, 
extending  the  full  length  of  the  roof  with 
ventilating  type  windows.  Even  the  doors 
are  of  sheet  steel. 

The  Butler  Manufacturing  Company  has 
had  a  phenomenal  growth.  The  company 
was  started  in  1901  by  C.  R.  Butler,  chair- 
man of  board  of  directors,  E.  E.  Norquist, 
now  president  and  general  manager,  and  N. 
W.  Butler.  At  the  beginning  the  number  of 
employees  could  be  counted  on  one  hand. 
Now  the  employees  number  600  and  the  com- 
pany's products  are  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  com- 
prising requirements  of  the  oil  industry,  agri- 
culture, cleaning  and  dyeing  and  a  multi- 
tude of  commercial  needs  for  sheet  steel 
products. 

Total  yearly  shipments  are  about  17,000 
tons  of  sheet  steel  products.  The  annual 
sales  have  grown  from  $50,000  to  a  sales 
volume  this  year  over  $4,000,000. 


ST.  JOSEPH  AIR  NEWS 

'TpHE  St.  Joseph  Mid- American  airport, 
located  near  the  geographical  center  of 
the  country,  is  one  of  the  well  equipped  fly- 
ing fields  of  the  country.  The  twelve  by 
three  foot  "St.  Joseph"  painted  on  the  top 
of  the  gas  holder  of  the  St.  Joseph  Gas  Co., 
with  a  50-foot  arrow  pointing  to  the  field  has 
been  seen  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet.  The 
field  is  marked  with  a  100-foot  landing  cir- 
cle and  the  name  "St.  Joseph"  is  laid  flush 
with  the  ground  in  one  corner  of  the  field, 
in  large  letters  of  cement. 

Night  landing  can  be  done  safely  as  the 
field  is  fully  equipped  with  boundary  and 
flood  lights  and  the  beacon  on  Wyeth  Park 
Hill  is  visible  for  a  distance  of  140  miles. 

The  city  has  spent  about  $140,000  on  this 
airport  which  is  one  of  the  few  municipally 
operated  fields  in  the  country  that  is  fully 
paid  for,  including  the  equipment. 

National  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  uses  part  of 
the  large  steel  hangar,  in  which  they  have 
been  overhauling  the  Liberty-motored  Car- 
rier Pigeons  in  the  air  mail  service  between 
Chicago  and  Dallas. 

Student  instruction  at  the  field  is  given  or 
a  Standard  training  ship  owned  by  Orville 
Brown,  with  Joseph  Lawrence  and  Page 
MacPhell  as  instructors. 

St.  Joseph  is  also  the  location  of  the  Bird 
Wing  Commercial  Aircraft  Co.,  who  are  be- 
ginning construction  on  a  3-place  dual  con- 
trol biplane  with  the  OX5  as  initial  power 
equipment. 


Daily 'Dependable  Service 

All  over  the  country,  on  private  commercial  service,  as  well  as  mail  lines, 
Travel  Air  Planes  are  daily  maintaining  accurate  schedules,  traveling  thousands 
of  miles,  at  a  minimum  cost  per  mile  of  transportation. 

— and  every  day  they  are  piling  up  more  proof — by  their  trouble-free  per- 
formance, that  Travel  Air  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  premier  of  American  aircraft. 

Catalog  of  Travel  Air  biplanes  and  monoplanes  on  request. 

Travel  Air  Manufacturing  CoM  Inc* 

General  Office  &  Factory  -  Wichita,  Kas. 
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AIR  SERVICE 


EXPORT  —  IMPORT 


aircraft  plus  an  intimate  contact  with  export 
outlets. 

Manufacturers  of  aircraft,  engines  and  accesso- 
ries are  invited  to  write  for  details. 

AVIATION  SERVICE  CORPORATION 
12  W.  40th  Street         New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tel.   Penn.   2945  Cables— AVISERV 


""EQUIPMENT " 


Just  Out! 

New  aviation  cat- 
alog showing  the 
latest  clothing  for 
land  and  sea  fly- 


Sent  on 
Request 


105  NASSAU  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


WARNING! 

The  makers  of  RESISTAL  GOGGLES 
make  only  the  RESISTAL  and  each  lens 
is  trade  marked. 


Beware  of  imitations. 

Goggles    are    for    EYE  PROTECTION 
And   your  eyes  deserve  SAFETY. 

STRAUSS  &  BUEGELEISEN 

GOGGLE  MANUFACTURERS 
30  Front  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DU  RO-G  LAS 

NON-SHATTERABLE  GOGGLES 


Exemplifying  a  new  high  standard  of  quality  that 
others  may  attempt  to  imitate. 

Send    for   complete  booklet. 

BECK  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 
68  EAST  131st  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


YOUR 

ADVERTISE- 

MENT 

HERE  WILL 

BRING 

IN   BIG  RE- 

SULTS 

AT  SMALL 

COST  - 

RATE 

$5  PER  INCH 

GUGGENHEIM  SAFETY 
COMPETITION  ENTRIES 

T7\[VE  British  and  two  American  aircraft 
manufacturers  and  designers,  on  the  first 
date  when  entries  were  acceptable,  filed  ap- 
plications to  enter  the  Daniel  Guggenheim 
Safe-Aircraft  Competition.  The  Fund  has 
also  been  informed  that  the  engineering 
forces  of  several  of  the  most  prominent 
American  manufacturers  are  now  making 
studies  to  ascertain  what  sort  of  plane  they 
may  be  able  to  submit  for  competition  later. 

The  British  companies  which  have  already 
entered  the  competition  are  the  DeHavilland 
Aircraft  Company ;  Handley  Page,  Ltd. ; 
Vickers,  Ltd.;  Glostershire  Aircraft  Com- 
pany and  the  company  which  is  con- 
ducting experiments  with  Senor  de  la 
Cierva's  Autogiro.  The  American  en- 
tries to  date  are  the  Schroeder-Went- 
worth  Company  of  Chicago,  and  the  Hall 
Aluminum  Aircraft  Corporation  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Several  other  American  manufac- 
turers have  signified  their  intention  of  filing 
an  application  later.  Inasmuch  as  entries 
have  just  opened  and  the  competition  will 
extend  over  a  period  of  time  the  trustees  ex- 
pect also  to  receive  entries  from  French, 
German,  Italian  and  other  foreign  manufac- 
turers. 


INVENTIONS  < 


AERON.  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  ELECTION 

A  T  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Aero- 
nautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
America,  Inc.,  held  on  October  S,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  governors  were  elected : 
president,  Col.  Paul  Henderson,  general 
manager  of  National  Air  Transport,  Inc.  ; 
1st  vice-president,  Sherman  M.  Fairchild, 
president  of  Fairchild  Aviation  Corp. ;  2nd 
vice  -  president,  Chance  Vought,  Chance 
Vought  Corp. ;  3rd  vice-president,  L.  B. 
Valentine,  president  of  Valentine  &  Co. ; 
treasurer,  C.  H.  Colvin,  Pioneer  Instrument 
Co.;  secretary,  H.  F.  Pitcairn,  president  of 
Pitcairn  Aviation ;  ass't.  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager,  S.  S.  Bradley ;  ass't.  secretary, 
Owen  A.  Shannon. 

The  board  of  governors  in  addition  to  the 
above  are:  Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan, 
president  of  Colonial  Air  Transport,  Inc. ; 
E.  N.  Gott,  president  of  Keystone  Aircraft 
Corp. ;  C.  L.  Lawrance,  president  of  Wright 
Aeronautical  Corp. ;  J.  L.  Callan,  president 
of  Airships,  Inc. ;  E.  A.  Johnson,  president 
of  Johnson  Airplane  and  Supply  Co. ;  Geo. 
P.  Tidmarsh,  Boeing  Airplane  Co. ;  F.  H. 
Russell,  vice-president  of  Curtiss  Aeroplane 
and  Motor  Co. ;  L.  D.  Gardner,  New  York 
publisher. 


GLENS    FALLS  MARKER 

'  ■  'HE  only  air  way  marker  between  New 
A  York  and  Montreal,  and  between  Boston 
and  Buffalo,  has  recently  been  completed  in 
Glens  Falls,  New  York.  It  stands  on  the 
roof  of  the  Home  Office  Building  of  the 
Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company.  The  marker 
was  planned  and  erected  by  Government  Air 
Service  Officials  and  is  now  regularly  desig- 
nated and  listed  in  all  Government  air-route 
guides. 


PATENTS 
DESIGNS 


TRADEMARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 


Free  advice.  Confidential,  prompt  personal 
service  of  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  former 
U.   S.    Patent  Examiner.  Booklet. 

ALBERT  L.  JACOBS 

721  Barrister  BIdg.        WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Hi  PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS  M 

Send  me  a  sketch  or  simple  model  of 
your  invention.    Satisfactory  terms. 


c.  n.  rw_Ht.riE.iA  attorney  k 

IS34  BROADWAY  CONSULTING  fc 
NEW  YORK       .   ENGINEER  U' 


 MATERIALS  ™„ 


Air  Specification  No.  10225  D 

SEAMLESS  STEEL 
TUBING 

Complete  warehouse  stock  available 
for  immediate  shipment 
in  any  quantity. 

Service  Steel  Go. 

1435  Franklin  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


For  Aircraft  Manufacturing 
Re-inforcing  tape,  Packing  Tape, 
Shock  Absorber  Cord,  Radiator  Web 
Manufactured    to    Army    and  Navy 
Specifications 

RUSSELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Sales  Office:  349  Broadway.  New  York 


Work  Out  Your  Ideas 
with  a  Model  Airplane  ! 

Do  your  experimenting  with  in  IDEAL  Model 
Airplane.  You  can  easily  built!  one  that  will  fly 
under  its  own  power.  We  furnish  complete  Parta, 
Materials  and  Supplies,  with  Drawn-to- Scale  Plans 
and  Instructions.  Models  have  parts  and  flttlnga 
like  real  machines:  hand  carved  propeller,  formed 
ribs,  rubber-tire  disc  wheels,  and  other  features. 
Each  outflt  is  complete.  Here  are  four  popular 
Models: 

NEW  YORK-PARIS  M0N0PLAN  E — 3  ft.  size 

Complete    Construction    Outflt  $7.50 

FOK  KER — 3  ft.  Size 

Complete  Construction   Outfit  58.50 

DE  HAVILLAND— 3  ft.  Size 

Complete   Construction   Outflt  $7.50 

JN4D — 2  Curtiss— 3  ft.  Size 

Complete  Construction  Outflt  $7.00 

Orders  filled  immediately  upon  receipt  of  price. 
48  page  Catalog  of  Model  Airplanes,  Parta  and 
Supplies,   sent   postpaid    for  5  cents. 

IDEAL  AEROPLANE  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Established  1911 — 16  years  Experience 
4IOV2  West  Broadway  New  York  City 

 POSITION  WANTED  ,  

Production  and  Factory  Manager 

from  Fokker  Atlantic  Aircraft  Corporation 
seeks  connection  with  progressive  concern. 
Over  twelve  years'  experience,  all  types. 
G.  MacLean  Gardner,  No.  23 J  Columbus 
Avenue,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 
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ATLANTA  AIR  NEWS 

By  Al  Majok 

/HANDLER  FIELD,  Atlanta's  Municipal 
Airport,  which  is  located  six  miles  from 
the  heart  of  Atlanta  on  a  paved  road  and 
two  city  blocks  from  the  car  line,  is  in  the 
center  of  a  two-mile  race  track.  The  con- 
tractor h?.s  recently  completed  the  grading 
which  makes  the  field  almost  level.  Installa- 
tion of  lighting  equipment,  costing  approxi- 
mately $13,000,  was  recently  begun  under 
the  direction  of  R  C.  Turner,  city  electrician. 
The  lighting  equipment  for  the  field  includes 
a  30,000,000  candle  power  BBT  flood  lamp,  a 
2.000,000  candle  power  revolving  beacon, 
boundary  lights  and  hangar  flood  lights.  All 
of  the  equipment  is  of  the  most  modern  ob- 
tainable and  was  purchased  from  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  The  flood  lamp  is 
so  designed  that  the  beams  of  its  light  rise 
only  20  feet  from  the  field,  thus  illuminating 
a  landing  space  without  blinding  the  descend- 
ing pilot. 

Water  and  sewerage  lines  which  have  been 
run  to  the  field  are  being  connected  to  the 
new  $30,000  Pitcairn  hangar  and  to  the  sites 
of  the  other  buildings  on  the  field ;  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
anticipating  quickly  increasing  flying  activi- 
ties in  the  field,  are  running  a  line  capable  of 
caring  for  20  telephones. 

INAUGURATION  of  air  mail  service  be- 
•*■  tween  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans  will  prob- 
ably be  delayed  until  early  next  year,  the 
St.  Tammanv  Gulf  Coast  Airways,  Inc.,  suc- 


cessful bidders  for  the  route,  inform  us.  A 
survey  of  the  Atlanta-New  Orleans  route 
will  not  be  started  until  the  survey  of  the 
New  York-Atlanta  route  is  completed,  which 
is  expected_  early  next  month.  When  the 
survey  is  completed  lights  must  be  installed 
between  Atlanta  and  Mobile,  Alabama,  as 
that  section  of  the  route  will  be  flown  at 
night  on  the  north  bound  trip. 

A  TLANTA  has  its  first  enclosed  cabin 
plane,  a  Ryan  Brougham,  which  was  re- 
cently flown  to  Atlanta  from  San  Diego. 
California,  by  Beeler  Blevins,  well  known 
Candler  Field  pilot.  The  monoplane  was 
purchased  by  C.  P.  Whitehead  of  Atlanta 
and  will  be  operated  from  Candler  Field  by 
pilot  Blevins. 

A  new  Whirlwind  Waco  10  was  recently 
flown  to  Atlanta  by  Douglas  Davis,  who 
operates  the  Southeastern  Airways,  Inc.,  at 
Candler  Field. 

pHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH  arrived  at 
^— '  Candler  Field  October  11  on  his  tour  of 
the  United  States.  To  the  40,000  people  as- 
sembled at  the  field  he  was  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh, but  to  the  pilots  who  knew  him  and 
particularly  his  friend  and  classmate,  pilot 
John  S.  Kytle,  he  was  still  "Slim."  To  * 
Doug  Davis  went  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
storing  Colonel  Lindbergh's  plane  in  his 
hangar  while  in  Atlanta. 

*TpHE  forum  committee  of  the  Atlanta 
Chamber   of   Commerce   recently  had 
Robert  E.  M.   Cowie,  president  American 
Railway  Express  Co.,  talk  to  them  on  the 


Trend  of  Transportation.  The  thing  that 
interested  us  most  in  Mr.  Cowie's  talk  was 
the  fact  that  he  stated  that  he  had  been  up 
in  the  air  and  flew  every  opportunity  he  had. 
He  also  assured  us  that  we  would  have 
express  by  airplane  as  soon  as  we  were 
ready  for  it. 

T  L  WILLIAM  V.  DAVIS,  jr.,  who  navi- 
gated  the  winning  plane  for  Art  Goble 
in  the  Dole  Air  Derby,  was  honored  by  a 
luncheon  given  at  the  Ansley  Hotel  by  the 
Serv  ice  Committee  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Atlanta  N.  A.  A. 
Chapter.  The  Navy  flier  was  in  Atlanta  on 
a  short  furlough  to  visit  his  family  who  live 
here.  Lt.  Davis  was  recently  married  to 
Miss  Margaret  Carey,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
beauty  and  former  queen  of  the  Pensacola 
Mardi  Gras  Carnival.  His  relatives  and 
many  friends  in  Atlanta  wish  him  as  much 
success  in  navigating  the  unchartered  sea  of 
matrimony  as  he  had  in  the  Dole  flight. 


ALTON    AERO  CLUB 

'TP  HE  annual  election  of  officers  of  the 
*■  Alton  Aeronautical  Club,  Alton,  Illinois, 
took  place  on  August  30th.  The  following 
officers  were  elected : 

.  Edward  Terpening,  president,  reelected ; 
William  Harry  Foster,  vice-president ;  Ed- 
ward Noble,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Di- 
rectors— Douglas  Getty,  chairman ;  Rand 
Montgomery,  Edward  Noble.  Junior  Flying 
League  —  Rand  Montgomery,  chairman  ; 
Kenneth  Harlow,  secretarv  and  treasurer. 


One  of  the  aeroplanes  competing  in  the  National  Air  Tour  for  the  Edsel  B.  Ford  Reliability 
Trophy  and  $50,000.00  in  cash  prizes,  refilling  with  Socony  Aviation  Gasoline  at  the  Buffalo 
airport.  Many  of  the  planes  also  filled  up  with  Socony  Aircraft  Oil. 

Experienced  aviators  and  motorists  everywhere  knoiv  that  Socony  is  the  most  reliable  choice. 

SOCONY  GASOLINE  &  MOTOR  OIL 

Uniform  Quality    *    - ■    /    Best  Results 

STANDARD     OIL    CO.     OF    NEW    YORK    -    r    ,    26  Broadway 
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MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 
FLYING  SCHOOL 

AS  is  well  known  in  the  profession  but 
is  not  so  generally  understood  by  the 
average  enthusiast  interested  in  flying,  an 
ordinary  flying  course  does  not  always 
qualify  a  graduate  as  a  commercial  pilot, 
because  the  graduate  may  not  have  had  the 
necessary  number  of  hours  in  the  air. 

A  large  number  of  fliers  have  been  getting 
around  the  problem  of  getting  the  necessary 
fifty  or  more  hours  by  taking  a  regular 
flying  course  from  a  reliable  school,  and 
then  getting  additional  hours  in  the  air  by 
renting  an  airplane  by  the  hour  or  making 
other  arrangements  whereby  they  can  get 
the  use  of  an  airplane  for  the  additional 
hours. 

However  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  want  to  take  the 
entire  fifty  hours  of  flying  instruction.  For 
the  benefit  of  these  the  Marshall  Flying 
School  has  added  what  they  call  their  In- 
dustrial Pilots  Course  which  qualifies  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Limited  Com- 
mercial or  Industrial  Pilots  License. 

The  school  is  also  giving  a  complete 
ground  course  qualifying  students  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  license  as  Licensed 
Airplane  Mechanic  and  Licensed  Engine 
Mechanic,  which  must  be  obtained  before 
they  can  go  out  and  work  on  licensed  air- 
craft. 

The  school  has  just  bought  an  80-acre 
tract  of  land  with  a  2700  foot  frontage  on 
the  main  highway  to  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis,  according  to  a  statement  by  Derek 
White,  general  manager  of  the  Marshall 
School,  which  will  be  used  for  training  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  level  four-way  field,  with 
two  runways,  one  2700  feet  in  length  in  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the 
other  runway  1400  feet  long. 

Three  acres  have  been  reserved  and  graded 
for  automobile  parking  purposes  and  con- 
struction has  started  on  two  steel  12-ship 
hangars.  In  addition  a  field  office,  a  parts 
room  and  a  gasoline  and  oil  service  station 
for  both  airplanes  and  motor  cars  is  being 
built. 

The  field  is  easily  located  from  the  air 
by  observing  the  markings  on  the  roof  of 
the  new  Nicholas  Beazley  Airplane  Factory, 
with  which  the  Marshall  Flying  School  is 
affiliated,  and  which  has  a  large  arrow  point- 
ing to  the  field  located  just  three  miles  from 
the  plant.  Ten  new  training  planes  have 
just  been  purchased  by  the  school. 


Derek    White,  general   manager   of  the 
Marshall  Flying  School. 

the  flying  course.  Ground  instruction  is 
given  in  both  day  and  evening  classes. 

The  flying  course  includes  sufficient  flying 
instruction  in  standard,  modern  planes  to 
enable  the  student  to  solo,  which  is  guaran- 
teed to  all  students  and  is  given  without 
the  posting  of  a  bond.  Students  are  qualified 
to  pass  Department  of  Commerce  examina- 
tions. Aerial  navigation  and  photography 
are  included  in  this  course. 

The  Michigan  State  Aviation  School  is 
affiliated  with  the  old  established  Michigan 
State  Automobile  School  and  the  ground 
course  is  given  in  their  building  at  3729 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit.  Flying  in- 
struction is  given  at  the  Burns  Airport  on 
Plymouth  Road  near  Telegraph  Road,  close 
to  the  city  limits  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Zeller  has  secured  Guy  Burns  of  the 
Burns  Flyers  to  supervise  the  school.  Burns 
has  been  flying  since  the  war,  has  trained 
hundreds  of  men  to  fly  and  is  considered 
exceptionally  well  qualified  to  take  charge 
of  this  new  course. 


MICHIGAN  STATE 
AVIATION  SCHOOL 

A  RTHUR  G.  ZELLER,  founder  and  for 
the  past  17  years  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Michigan  State  Automobile 
School,  has  established  the  Michigan  State 
Aviation  School  in  Detroit  and  has  enrolled 
the  first  class  in  the  course  of  practical 
training  in  aerodynamics  and  aeronautics.  A 
three  months'  ground  course  which  includes 
engine  and  plane  design,  construction  and 
repairs,  may  be  taken  either  with  or  without 


AMERICAN    SCHOOL  OF 
AVIATION  TRAINING 
COURSE 

Chicago,  Illinois 
*TpHE  course  is  a  home  study  training.  No 
flying  is  taught.    However,  they  offer  a 
splendid  preliminary  training  to  the  young 
man  who  is  interested  in  aviation. 

Many  of  the  students  complete  this  course 
and  then  make  arrangements  with  flying 
schools  throughout  the  country  to  take  up 
actual  flying  lessons.  Others  take  the  course 
with  a  view  of  working  in  factories  as  air- 
plane mechanics  and  maintenance  men. 

Among  the  subjects  covered  in  the  home 
study  course  are :  mechanical  principles  in 
aviation:  theory  of  flight;  construction  and 
operation  of  airplanes  and  engines ;  design- 
ing; selection  of  materials;  inspection  of 
planes  and  parts;  installing  and  inspection  of 
engines;  types  of  engines  and  planes;  me- 
teorology ;  the  operation  of  balloons,  diri- 
gibles, and  zeppelins;  map-reading;  and  laws 
of  the  air. 


AVIATION-AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL 

QlNCE  Colonel  Lindbergh  made  the  first 
^  transatlantic  flight  to  Paris,  the  demand 
for  trained  men  and  the  study  of  aeronautics 
in  every  line  has  been  such  that  some  of 
the  country's  most  prominent  rrten  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  practical  schools 
are  needed.  As  a  result  the  Aviation-Auto- 
motive Engineering  School  of  Long  Island 
City  with  offices  at  32-10  Grand  Avenue 
and  school  building  at  12  Queens  Boulevard 
has  been  inaugurated. 

The  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  cover  the 
entire  field  of  the  Aviation  and  Automotive 
industry.  Principles,  theory,  overhauling, 
designing,  rigging  and  practical  flying  will 
be  taught  by  some  of  the  best  known  in- 
structors. The  most  modern  devices  are  be- 
ing installed  for  instruction  purposes — a 
Wright  Whirlwind  engine  as  well  as  many 
other  motors,  and  an  American  Eagle  plane. 

James  V.  Fone  is  directing  engineer ;  O. 
B.  Williams  is  president;  Charles  D.  Cords, 
president  of  the  American  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, adviser ;  Lieutenant  Irwin  K.  McWil- 
liams,  pilot  demonstrator ;  Salvator  Fernand, 
French  Ace,  and  Acilles  Sartini,  former  in- 
structor in  the  Royal  Air  Forces  of  Italy, 
pilots. 

Classes  begin  the  first  of  November  and 
there  are  already  more  than  a  hundred  stu- 
dents enrolled. 


OSHKOSH,  WIS.,  FIELD 

/"vSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN,  now  boasts 
^— '  of  a  first  class  air  field  established  and 
to  be  operated  by  the  Oshkosh  Airport,  Inc., 
which  is  composed  of  Richard  W.  Lutz, 
president,  Francis  S.  Lamb,  A.  H.  March, 
A.  W.  Leupold  and  Leslie  H.  Ross. 

The  field  is  slightly  over  100  acres,  within 
two  miles  of  the  Post  Office,  has  good,  high, 
well-drained  land,  with  no  obstructions  on 
any  side.  It  is  marked  with  the  customary 
100-foot  white  circle  in  the  center.  A  hangar 
80x96,  of  concrete  and  steel  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. In  the  hangar  will  be  an  office, 
workshop  and  sleeping  quarters  for  two  men 
who  will  be  in  constant  attendance. 

A.  R.  Mensing  and  Steven  Shimonek  of 
Chicago  expect  to  establish  a  flying  school 
on  the  field  and  operate  an  air  transport 
service.  All  planes  will  be  welcomed  at  the 
field. 


WATERMAN,  ILL.,  FIELD 

A  NEW  air  field  has  been  opened  in 
Waterman,  Illinois,  sixty  miles  west 
of  Chicago.  This  field,  which  borders  the 
town  on  the  north  and  west,  runs  eighty  rods 
east  and  west  and  about  the  same  across 
the  west  end,  with  a  large  thirty-foot  stone 
circle  in  the  center.  A  four-plane  hangar, 
office,  workshop  and  gas  station  are  located 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  field.  At 
night  these  are  lighted,  and  lights  are  now 
being  placed  on  the  tower  which  carries  the 
wind  gauge. 

O.  W.  Matteson  and  Son  operate  the  field, 
which  is  open  to  all  planes  wishing  service 
and  visiting  planes. 
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S.  A.  E.  MEETINGS 

<TpHE   1927  Aeronautic  Meetings  of  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  were 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  October  18, 
19  and  20. 

Many  interesting  papers  were  read  during 
the  three-day  session  and  five-minute  dis- 
cussions followed  the  readings.  At  the 
October  18  afternoon  session,  of  which  Alex- 
ander Klemin  was  chairman,  "Studies  in 
Metal  Construction"  was  the  topic  taken  up 
by  W.  B.  Stout,  of  the  Stout  Metal  Air- 
plane Co.;  Charles  W.  Hall,  Charles  W. 
Hall,  Inc. ;  Jean  Roche,  Army  Air  Corps ; 
Com.  R.  D.  Weyerbache-,  Naval  Aircraft 
Factory ;  and  I.  I.  Sikorsky,  Sikorsky  Aero 
Engineering  Corp.  E.  N.  Fales,  Army  Air 
Corps,  discussed  "Wind  Tunnel  Testing." 

At  the  evening  session,  with  Ass't  Sec'y 
E.  P.  Warner,  chairman,  the  following  pa- 
pers were  read :  "Technical  Problem  of  Con- 
trol of  Air  Worthiness"  by  C.  M.  Young, 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  H.  W.  Sted- 
man,  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force ;  "Mono- 
plane or  Biplane,"  C.  H.  Chatfield,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  "Single 
Versus  Multi-engine  Planes,"  A.  H.  G. 
Fokker,  Atlantic  Aircraft  Corporation. 

The  program  of  the  October  19  afternoon 
session,  W.  L.  LePage,  chairman,  was : 
"Oversea  Navigation,"  Lieut.  Albert  Hegen- 
berger,  Army  Air  Corps,  and  Bradley  Jones, 
Wright  Field ;  "The  Engineering  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Airways,"  F.  C. 
Hingsburg,  Chief  Engineer,  Airways  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Commerce ;  "Instru- 
ments for  Over-sea  Navigation,"  Victor  E. 


Carbonara,  Pioneer  Instrument  Co. ;  "The 
Direct  Application  of  Commercial  Aircraft 
in  the  Naval  Service,"  Hon.  E.  P.  Warner. 
Ass't  Sec'y  of  the  Navy  for  Aeronautics. 

Wednesday  evening  an  inspection  trip  to 
Hadley  Airport  was  made.  Papers  on  "Air- 
port Lighting"  by  H.  L.  Mahan  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  and  P.  R.  Bassett  of 
the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.  were  presented. 

On  October  20  at  the  afternoon  session, 
H.  M.  Crane,  chairman,  the  following  papers 
were  presented :  "Calculated  and  Actual 
Performance  of  Supercharged  Engines," 
Opie  Chenoweth,  Wright  Field,  Army  Air 
Corps;  "Maintenance  of  Wright  Air-cooled 
Engines  in  Commercial  Operation,"  Captain 
C.  H.  Biddle?ombe ;  "The  Place  of  an  Air- 
port in  a  City  Plan,"  John  Nolen. 

That  evening  a  meeting  on  airports  was 
held,  with  Charles  H.  Colvin,  chairman. 
William  E.  Arthur,  William  E.  Arthur  & 
Co.,  talked  on  "Design  and  Construction  of 
Airports";  Hon.  William  P.  MacCracken, 
jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Aeronautics,  on  "A  Commercial  Airport  for 
New  York" ;  Gen.  J.  F.  O'Ryan,  president, 
Colonial  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  on  "Airports 
and  Their  Relation  to  Commercial  Aviation". 


requirements  following  the  recent  National 
Air  Races  at  Spokane. 

"It  is  very  apparent,"  said  Mr.  Nowosiel- 
ski,  "that  the  airplane  industry  is  becoming 
slowly  stabilized,  while  in  a  large  measure 
still  dependent  on  government  patronage. 

"I  particularly  observed  that  the  larger 
airplane  builders  are  laying  the  foundation 
for  great  airliners  made  entirely  of  metal 
for  mail,  passenger  and  express  service. 
These  airplanes  will  be  the  result  of  a 
thorough  study  of  the  requirements  neces- 
sary for  commercial  aviation  in  a  broad 
sense." 

In  the  National  Air  Races  Splitdorf  VA 
magnetos  were  used  on  planes  that  won  in 
the  following  races  :  Liberty  Engine  Build- 
ers Trophy  Race — Lt.  H.  A.  Johnson,  U.  S. 
A.,  in  Curtiss  Falcon,  average  speed  170 
m.  p.  h. :  Lt.  G.  A.  McHenry,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
Curtiss  Falcon,  average  speed  164  m.  p.  h. 
Free  for  All  Pursuit  Ship  Race — Lt.  Eugene 
Batten.  U.  S.  A.,  in  Curtiss  Hawk,  average 
speed  201  m.  p.  h. ;  Lt.  A.  J.  Lyon,  U.  S.  A., 
in  Curtiss  Hawk,  average  speed  189  m.  p.  h. 


SPLITDORF  ENGINEER 
SEES  AERO  PROGRESS 

/"COMMERCIAL  aviation  is  due  for  a  big 
'  impetus  in  the  near  future,  in  the  opinion 
of  E.  B.  Nowosielski,  chief  engineer  for  the 
Splitdorf  Bethlehem  Electrical  Co.,  who 
has  been  making  a  special  study  of  airplane 


FREE  GROUND  SCHOOL 

A  GROUND  school  for  gratuitous  in- 
struction  of  members  of  the  Tulsa 
Chapter  of  the  National  Aeronautical  Asso- 
ciation and  student  pilots  will  be  started 
during  the  early  part  of  November  under 
the  direction  of  John  T.  Owen,  chief  en- 
gineer of  Barnsdall  Refineries,  Inc.  The 
school  will  be  held  at  the  Mclntyre  Airport 
and  preparations  are  now  under  way  to 
model  an  ideal  class  room. 


$23  8  5.    F.  O.  B.  Factory 


WACO 


'AIRPLANES x 

UANlfACTUREO  BY  /UWNCE  AIBCIAFT  CO,  TTtCTY,  OHIO 


NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTORS 

Charles  Prohinsie  Inc. 
FLYINQ  INSTRUCTION 

Field  and  Hangars: 
CURTISS  FIELD,  GARDEN  CITY,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Phones  Garden  City,  43  20-4}  60 

Immediate    delivery    on    new  ships, 
Service  and  Parts 


nRFOTLAp 

L# AIRCRAFT  FINISHV 

CAN  BE  USED  OVER  DOPE. 
Gives  an  elastic  finish  that  will  not  crack 
from  vibration  or  bending. 
Will  not  turn  white  from  salt  water  or 
alcohol.    Impervious  to  grease  and  oil. 
May  be  washed  easily.    Aircraft  finished 
with  DRI-O-LAC  have  a  permanently  beau- 
tiful finish. 

Can  be  easily  brushed  on  or  sprayed.  It 
does  not  sag  or  run.    One  coat  is  sufficient. 
Sets  dust-free  in  2  hours  and  dries  hard 
with  a  high  luster  in  8  to  10  hours. 
An  ideal  wood  preservative.  It  also  prevents 
rust  and  discoloration  of  metal  parts. 
SAVES  WEIGHT— One  gallon  of 
DRI-O-LAC  covers  600  sq.  ft. 

Dri-o-laC  meets  all  requirements 

Send  3  0c.  in  stamps  for 
test  sample  or  send 
$8.00  for  gallon  tin. 

CLARK  FOSDICK 

28  Third  Street  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
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FOREIGN  AERONAUTICAL   NEWS    IN  RRIEF 

Compiled  from  the  foreign  aeronautical  press,  the  Automotive  Division  and  the  Transportation  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


ENGLAND 

FOUR  Supermarine  Southampton  metal 
constructed  flying  boats  of  the  British 
Air  Force  started  on  October  17  from  Ply- 
mouth on  a  year's  cruise  to  Egypt,  India, 
Singapore  and  Australia.  The  25,000-mile 
cruise  is  under  command  of  Group  Captain 
H.  M.  Cave- Browne- Cave  with  Squadron 
Leader  G.  E.  Livock,  second  in  command. 
This  is  the  longest  and  most  ambitious  cruise 
yet  undertaken  by  British  flying  boats. 

MRS.  KEITH  MILLER  and  Captain 
W.  N.  Lancaster  climbed  into  their 
Avro  Avian  light  plane  Red  Nose,  equipped 
with  a  32/80  h.  p.  A.  D.  C.  Cirrus  engine, 
on  October  14  and  started  on  a  13,000-mile 
flight  to  Australia.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  longest  air  journey  ever  undertaken  by 
a  woman. 

They  will  fly  in  stages  across  Europe  to 
Africa;  then  along  the  Imperial  Airways 
route  to  India  and  over  Burma,  Siam  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  to  Port  Darwin. 

A/lRS.  S.'C.  ELIOTT-LYNN,  flying  from 
(ne  Avro  Aerodrome,  at  Woodford, 
Cheshire,  on  October  8  attained  a  height 
of  approximately  19,200  feet  in  an  Avro 
Avian  two-seater  light  plane.  This  record 
has  not  been  officially  confirmed  but  is  be- 
lieved to  constitute  a  world's  record  for  this 
class  of  machine.  The  "Avian"  was  fitted 
with  a  90  h.  p.  Alpha  engine  made  by  Messrs. 
A.  V.  Roe  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mrs.  Eliott-Lynn  was  married,  on  October 
11,  to  Sir  James  Heath.  She  is  one  of 
England's  most  prominent  women  pilots. 

The  former  record  was  held  by  the  Hon. 
Lady  Bailey  who,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Geoffrey  de  Havilland,  reached  a  height  of 
17,283  feet  in  a  D.  H.  Moth  on  July  5. 

HP  HE  Britannia  Challenge  Trophy  which 
is  awarded  each  year  to  the  British 
aviator  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Aero  Club,  has  accomplished 
the  most  meritorious  performance  in  the  air 
during  the  year,  has  again  been  awarded  to 
Sir  Alan  Cobham,  K.B.E.,  this  time  for  his 
flight  to  Australia  and  back  between  June 
30  and  Oct.  1,  1926. 


CANADA 

'-p'HE  Canadian  Government  has  placed 
orders  for  26  new  airplanes  and  equip- 
ment at  a  cost  of  approximately  $400,000. 
The  purchases  include  3  American  planes, 
18  Avros,  2  De  Havillands  and  18  Siddeley 
Lynx  engines,  all  of  British  construction. 

According  to  figures  issued  by  the  Do- 
minion Bureau  of  Statistics,  there  were  im- 
ported into  Canada  from  the  United  States 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1927  the  follow- 
ing aircraft  products  :  13  aircraft  valued  at 
$171,340;  6  aircraft  engines  valued  at  $54,- 
936.  Comparative  imports  from  Geat  Bri- 
tain were  valued  at  $29,284  and  $145,828 
respectively. 

Canadian  Air  News 
By  James  Montaynes 

FOLLOWING  an  announcement  made  re- 
cently by  Col.  Hon.  J.  L.  Ralston,  Min- 
ister of  National  Defence,  that  the  govern- 
ment would  make  a  grant  of  two  planes  to 
each  flying  club  in  the  Dominion  to  en- 
courage aviation,  a  dispatch  from  Ottawa 
states  that  these  planes  will  only  be  of  types 
proven  adaptable  to  Canadian  flying  condi- 
tions. The  Moth  plane,  the  type  best 
adapted  to  the  country  as  proven  by  recent 
flights  in  the  Arctic  ice  field  and  Northern 
Ontario,  will  be  the  type  likely  to  be  sup- 
plied to  flying  clubs  next  April. 

The  government  requires  only  that  the 
club  or  association  make  provision  from  its 
own  resources  for  adequate  housing,  repair 
and  maintenance  of  the  aircraft,  and  a  suit- 
able field  or  seaplane  station  for  their  opera- 
tion, and  provide  for  the  services  of  a  duly 
qualified  instructor  to  supervise  the  flying, 
and  a  licensed  air  engineer  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  aircraft  in  an  airworthy  con- 
dition. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  will  be  for 
not  more  than  five  years  from  the  first  of 
April,  1928,  and  it  is  further  proposed, 
should  the  demand  for  flying  instruction  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  the  two  aircraft  so 
issued,  the  department  may  issue,  each  year 
after  the  first,  one  light  airplane,  provided 
the  club  supplies  a  similar  machine  of  an 
approved  type. 


From  calculations  of  officials  of  the 
Toronto  Aeronautical  Association,  this 
scheme  will  put  two  planes  in  each  of  the 
following  cities :  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto, 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 

In  Toronto  an  airport  is  practically  as- 
sured very  soon,  land  having  already  been 
granted  the  local  association  by  a  private 
citizen. 

Montreal  Light  Plane  Club 
By  C.  P.  C.  Downman 

\  LIGHT  airplane  club  has  been  formed 
and  incorporated  in  Montreal  with  an 
initial  membership  of  over  one  hundred. 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected : 
president,  W.  S.  Lighthall ;  vice-president, 
L.  G.  St.  Jean ;  honorary  secretary,  E.  F. 
Peacock ;  honorary  treasurer,  M.  Peiler ; 
directors,  G.  K.  Trim,  Frank  McGill,  Jacques 
Cartier,  H,  St.  Martin,  and  C.  Gordon 
Brown. 

Communication  has  been  established  with 
the  civilian  branch  of  the  Department  of 
National  Defence,  Ottawa,  and  with  light 
airplane  clubs  in  Great  Britain.  The  gov- 
ernment has  placed  its  airdrome,  to  be  con- 
structed at  St.  Hubert,  which  is  across  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  club,  and  hangars  will  be 
available  for  housing  the  air  machines. 

The  club  accepts  responsibility  for  dam- 
age to  their  airplanes,  and  legal  liability  for 
damage  to  third  parties,  except  where  such 
damage  is  caused  wholly  or  in  part  by  will- 
ful breach  of  the  rules  of  the  club. 

The  entrance  fee  of  flying  members  was 
fixed  at  $25  and  the  annual  dues  at  $25  and 
for  non-flying  members  the  entrance  fee 
shall  be  $10  and  annual  dues  of  $15. 

G.  K.  Trim  gave  the  members  an  estimate 
of  operating  costs  for  the  1928  season,  basing 
his  figures  on  information  received  from  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  light  airplane 
clubs  in  England  and  on  experience. 

The  capital  charges  were  estimated  at 
$4,000,  the  principal  item  being  $2,000  for 
the  main  hangar,  and  the  capital  income  esti- 
mated at  $5,250,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,250. 
Annual  charges  were  set  at  $12,265,  and 
annual  income  at  $13,400.  leaving  an  annual 
surplus  of  $1,135. 

The  operating  cost  of  flying  was  placed  by 
Mr.  Trim  at  $6.99  per  flying  hour,  figuring 
on  two  machines  operating  25  hours  a  week, 
each  a  total  of  50  hours  a  week  with  a 
season  of  20  weeks ;  gasoline,  oil,  engine  de- 
preciation, and  overhaul  every  450  flying 
hours,  machine  depreciation  and  repairs,  and 
insurance  being  included. 

Charges  will  be  $5  per  hour  to  those  who 
take  a  machine  up  for  either  instructional 
or  solo  flying,  non-flying  members  being 
permitted  to  hire  planes  at  the  same  rate, 
though  they  are  not  entitled  to  fly  them. 
The  government  will  make  a  gratuity  to  the 
club  of  $100  for  every  member  who  obtains 
a  certificate. 


The  Supermarine  Southampton  metal  flying  boat  equipped  with  two  Napier  Lion 
400  h.p.  engines,  four  of  which  are  on  a  year's  cruise  from  England  to  Australia. 


BERMUDA 

Two  Days  to  June 


A LUXURIOUS  liner  magical- 
ly transports  you  six  months 
away  —  to  all  the  joys  of 
June!  —  within  but  two  days  from 
New  York. 

For  the  Bermudas  are  isles  of  endless 
summer,  where  winter  averages 
range  equably  between  60  degrees 
and  70  degrees.  An  international 
year- 'round  playground,  a  haven  of 
health,  rest  and  recreation,  alluring 
alike  to  all  ages.  Contrasting  with 


17th  century  homes  and  estates,  are 
splendid  modern  hotels  and  board- 
ing places.  Golf,  tennis,  all  water 
sports,  all  winter.  No  motors,  rail- 
ways, trams,  factories. 

Three  steamships  weekly.  No  pass- 
ports required.  For  booklet,  address 
The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, 26  Broadway,  New  York; 
Furness  Bermuda  Line,  34  White- 
hall Street,  New  York;  any  travel 
bureau,  or 


THE  BERMUDA  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

( A  Department  of  the  Bermuda  Government ,  -which 
has  authorized  the  publication  of  this  advertisement) 
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SPAIN 

TWO  classes  of  airports  are  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Spain,  one  class  to  be  those 
owned  and  operated  in  the  State's  service, 
and  the  other  class  will  be  those  in  public  and 
private  service.  There  is  one  exception  and 
that  is  the  airport  at  Seville,  owned  by  the 
Spanish  Trans  Aerial  Co.,  organized  under 
Royal  Decree  of  February  12,  1927,  to  op- 
aerate  a  Seville-Buenos  Aires  air  service.  All 
airports  are  to  be  subject  to  concessionary 
exploitation  under  Government  inspection 
and  direction.  Concessions  are  to  be  granted 
to  Spanish  companies  only,  and  strict  govern- 
ment control  will  be  effective  in  time  of  war. 

The  Supreme  Aeronautical  Board  will  be 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  decree. 
This  board  drafted  the  measure  which  indi- 
cates that  the  development  of  facilities  for 
air  travel  is  being  promoted  in  accordance 
with  the  Aerial  Convention,  signed  at  the 
Ibero-American  Aeronautical  Congress, 
Madrid,  1926.  Primary  importance  is 
ascribed  to  locating  airports  at  Madrid,  Bar- 
celona, Valencia,  Seville,  Alicante,  Malaga, 
Burgos,  and  one  somewhere  in  Galicia,  and 
one  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  special  facili- 
ties at  several  ports  for  the  use  of  seaplanes. 

AERIAL  passenger  service  was  inaugu- 
rated between  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  and 
Lisbon  and  Seville,  by  the  Services  Aerios 
Portuguese,  Ltd.,  on  June  10,  1927.  Flights 
are  made  three  times  weekly  in  each  direc- 
tion. 4  hours  and  IS  minutes  are  required 
for  the  Lisbon-Madrid  flight,  compared  with 
17  hours  by  the  fastest  train,  and  two  hours 
and  30  minutes  for  the  Lisbon- Seville  flight. 
There  is  no  direct  train  service  between  the 
last  named  cities. 


FRANCE 

*TpHE  French  Latecoere  Aviation  Com- 
pany,  the  first  concern  to  obtain  a  con- 
cession for  an  airline  in  Brazil,  will  soon 
start  regular  service  between  France,  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine.  The  first  landing  place 
in  Brazil  will  be  on  Fernando  do  Noronha 
Island,  the  next  stops  will  be  in  Recife,  Per- 
nambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos. 
Mr.  Paul  Vachet,  representative  of  the  com- 
pany, is  organizing  the  necessary  landing 
places.  He  has  found  a  suitable  place  in  the 
bay  of  Fernando  do  Noronha,  north  of  the 
S.  Antonio  Port,  which  will  require  a  mole 
of  300  meters  to  be  built  connecting  Fer- 
nando do  Noronha  with  the  small  island  of 
S.  Jose. 

A  "RESTAURANT  Plane"  has  been 
placed  in  daily  operation  between  Paris 
and  London  by  the  Air-Union.  The  plane 
carries  a  pilot,  a  radio  operator,  a  cook, 
waiter  and  10  passengers  and  their  baggage. 
It  is  one  of  the  fastest  in  Europe,  covering 
235  miles  in  two  hours,  and  is  equipped  with 
two  engines. 

JEAN  CALLIZO,  who  claimed  that  on 
August  29th  he  had  made  a  world's  alti- 
tude record  of  13,000  meters,  was  found  to 
have  falsified  his  barograph,  making  it  reg- 
ister 13,000  meters  when  he  really  reached 
only  4,000  meters.  He  has  accordingly  been 
disqualified  by  the  Aero  Club  of  France. 


&ptr  CRACOVIA 


■n  operation  J»n  1,  I9Z7 
to  be  established 


Map  showing  the  existing 

ITALY 

'TpHE  Italian  Air  Ministry  has  just  pub- 
A  lished  a  statistical  report  on  the  air 
traffic  on  Italy's  five  airlines  :  Turin-Trieste ; 
Venice  -  Trieste  -  Zara  ;  Genova  -  Palermo  ; 
Brindisi-Athens-Constantinople,  and  Venice- 
Vienna. 

General  results  of  operation  on  the  Turin- 
Trieste,  operated  by  the  S.  I.  S.  A. — Societa 
Italiana  Servizi  Aerei — from  April  1st  to 
October  15th,  are:  Number  of  flights,  355; 
kilometers  flown,  201,592;  passengers  car- 
ried, 1,382;  mail  carried,  1,084  kilograms; 
freight  and  luggage  carried  11,892  kilo- 
grams ;  seats  occupied  on  planes,  97.32  per 
cent. 

On  October  16th,  1926,  the  service  on  the 
Turin- Venice  airline  was  suspended,  and  on 
the  same  date  a  special  bi-daily  service  began 
on  the  Venice-Trieste-Zara  line  and  was 
continued  up  to  December  31st. 

The  operation  results  are :  Number  of 
flights,  214 ;  kilometers  flown,  36,670 ;  pas- 
sengers carried,  206;  mail  carried,  100  kilo- 
grams ;  freight  carried,  1,578  kilograms ; 
seats  occupied  on  planes,  25  per  cent ;  regular 
flights  on  the  Venice-Trieste  line,  100  per 
cent ;  regular  flights  on  the  Trieste-Zara 
line,  98  per  cent. 

The  Genova-Palermo  line  is  operated  by 
the  "Societa  Anonima  di  Navigazione 
Aerea."  It  consists  of  three  different  lines : 
Genova-Ostia  (Rome),  Ostia-Naples  and 
Naples- Palermo.  Each  line  was  flown  in 
both  directions  by  a  different  plane,  twice 
weekly  during  the  first  month ;  three  times 
weekly  during  the  second  month,  and  three 
times  weekly  from  the  third  month  on.  The 
actual  flights  were  as  follows :  Genova- 
Ostia,  88  flights;  Ostia-Naples,  204  flights; 
Naples-Palermo,  192  flights;  total,  484. 

Out  of  the  total  flights,  only  five  were  de- 
layed ;  two  owing  to  motor  trouble,  two  to 
machine  defects  and  one  to  weather  condi- 
tions. Total  percentages  are  as  follows : 
Regular  flights,  66.30  per  cent ;  flights  inter- 
rupted owing  to  weather  conditions,  29.15 
per  cent ;  flights  interrupted  owing  to  ma- 
chine defects,  1.55  per  cent;  flights  inter- 
rupted owing  to  motor  troubles,  3  per  cent. 
There  were  no  accidents  during  the  nine' 
months. 


and  proposed  Italian  airlines. 

General  operation  results : 
Regular  Flights 
No.  of      Km.     Flying  Mail  Freight  Lug-  Passen- 
flights     flown     hours    kg.      kg.      gage  gers 
484      162060      1076      496      4638      9931  1814 
Other  Flights 
24         9845         64    127 


5088      171905      1140      496      4638      9931  1941 

The  Brindisi-Athens-Constantinople  airline 
was  operated  by  the  "Societa  Anonima  Aero 
Espresso  Italiana"  from  August  1st  to  the 
end  of  December  with  two  flights  weekly  in 
both  directions. 

Total  results  of  five  months'  operation : 
Kilometers  flown,  56,366;  passengers,  57;- 
mail,  138  kilograms ;  freight,  5,002  kilograms. 

The  Venice-Vienna  line  was  operated  with 
single-motored  planes  (to  which,  in  October, 
a  Junkers  three-motored  machine  was  added) 
from  August  18th  to  the  end  of  December. 
During  the  first  month,  the  line  was  flown 
three  times  weekly ;  during  the  second  month 
the  service  was  operated  daily,  but  only  on 
the  Venice-Klagenfurt  line ;  from  the  third 
month  the  total  number  of  flights  shouid 
have  totaled  196,  but  only  159  were  actually 
carried  out.  Out  of  these  159  flights,  70 
covered  the  whole  line,  and  44  the  stage  from 
Venice-Klagenfurt  (the  service  on  the  stage 
Klagenifurt- Vienna  having  been  suspended 
for  a  month).  On  the  other  side  30  flights 
had  to  be  interrupted  owing  to  the  bad 
weather  conditions  and  were  terminated  on 
the  following  days.  Regular  flights 
amounted  to  72  per  cent. 

Most  European  airlines  suspend  their  ac- 
tivity during  the  winter  time,  but  service  Dn 
the  Venice-Vienna  line  across  the  Alps,  con- 
sidered hitherto  as  a  formidable  hindrance  to 
air  traffic,  was  maintained  during  the  whole 
winter. 

Total  operation  data  on  the  entire  line : 
Kilometers  flown,  523,122;  flying  time,  3,524 
hours;  passengers,  3,991;  mail,  1,571  kilo- 
grams ;  freight,  40,907  kilograms ;  available 
seats  on  planes,  8,712;  occupied  seats,  3,991; 
total,  45.80  per  cent. 

No  accidents  to  passengers  occurred  on 
any  of  the  lines. 

TT  is  reported  that  Major  Mario  de  Ber- 
nardi,  who  won  the  1926  Schneider 
Trophy,  has  made  the  record  speed  of  over 
300  m.p.h.  over  the  six  kilometer  course  at 
Lido,  Italy,  in  a  Macchi  seaplane. 
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Aero  Year  Book 


"The  Blue  Book  of  American  Aviation" 


For  1928 


The  first  edition  of  the  Aero  Year  Book,  "The 
Blue  Book  of  American  Aviation,"  for  1928  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation. 

For  the  first  time,  an  extensive  and  accurate 
directory  of  aeronautical  America  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  simple  and  logical  order  for  the  man  who 
wants  facts — at  once! 

Instead  of  several  books  each  containing  only 
part  of  the  data  you  need,  the  Aero  Year  Book  will 
be  a  single  complete  volume  for  ready  reference. 

American  aircraft  products,  services,  operations 
and  the  individuals  connected  with  all  organiza- 
tions; airports,  Government  aviation,  aeronautical 
organizations  and  societies  are  some  of  the  subjects 
covered. 

Wait  for  it! 

Published  By 

Aeronautical  Digest  Publishing 
Corporation 


220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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$  $ 

AERO  DIGEST  will  award  a  prize  of 
$5  each  month  for  the  best  humorous  con- 
tribution published.  Only  those  pertaining  to 
the  aircraft  field  will  be  considered.  Address 
the  "Picked  From  The  Air"  Department, 
Aero  Digest,  220  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Pierre   Allinio,   El  Cerrito,   California,  won 
the  prize  for  November. 

"WE" 

The  battered  test  pilot  groped  his 
way  through  the  hangars,  crying  loud 
and  long  for  vengeance. 

Finally  he  cornered  the  Big  Chief 
and  demanded  who  built  the  crate. 

"We  did,"  mumbled  the  Head  One. 

"Whereja  get  that  Lindbergh  stuff !" 
cried  a  voice  from  under  a  fuselage. 

$.  $ 

When  a  Man  and  Wife  Make  an  Ocean 
Hop 

(As  the  experience  is  visualised  by  the 

average  husband) 

Five  Hours  Out 
She :  Are  we  nearly  there  yet,  Wilbur? 
He :  Don't  be  silly.   We've  hardly  left  the 
coast. 

She  (impatiently)  ;  Goodness!  I  thought 
surely  we  must  be  pretty  near  Europe  by  this 
time.    How  long  have  we  been  flying  now? 

He :  Only  five  hours. 

She  (tartly)  :  I  know  better.  Your  watch 
must  have  stopped. 

He:  My  watch  is  all  right. 

She :  It  simply  can't  be.  Five  hours? 
Why,  I  know  very  well  we've  been  flying 
at  least  half  a  day.  I'm  sure  we  must  be 
close  to  Paris.  I'm  getting  awfully  thirsty. 
Sixth  Hour 

She  (fidgeting)  ;  Surely  we  must  be  near 
Europe,  now,  aren't  we,  Wilbur? 

He :  Listen,  woman,  we  haven't  completed 
one-fifth  of  the  distance  yet.  And  don't 
fuss  so. 

She:  Well,  my  goodness,  I  just  know 
you're  wrong.  Flying  all  this  time  and  not 
near  Paris?  Why,  it's  silly!  Are  you  sure 
your  instruments  are  all  right? 

He;  Yes,  they're  all  right.  We're  about 
600  miles   out   from  the   American  coast. 

She :  Well,  i  f  I  had  any  idea  it  was  going 
to  take  all  this  time  I  never  would  have  come. 
I  think  it's  just  awful. 


He ;  You've  gotta  have  patience.  It's  a 
long  trip. 

She :  I've  got  patience,  but  if  we're  not 
near  Paris  by  this  time  it  must  be  due  to 
your  driving.  Are  you  sure  you  haven't 
lost  your  way  ?    Where  are  we  on  the  map  ? 

He  (pointing  on  map)  :  Right  about  there. 

She :  That's  ridiculous.  After  all  this  fly- 
ing we  simply  couldn't  be  way  back  there. 
You  should  take  a  sharp  left  turn  now  if 
we're  ever  going  to  get  anywhere. 

He :  Oh,  keep  still,  will  ya  ?    How  can  I 
drive  if  you're  arguin'  all  the  time? 
Seventh  Hour 

She :  Isn't  that  Paris  right  ahead  of  us 
now? 

He  (fiercely):  No!      Certainly  not! 

She  (petulantly)  :  Well,  something's 
wrong.  Either  your  instruments  are  out  of 
order  or  you've  mistaken  the  route  or  some- 
thing. You  should  have  made  a  sharp  turn 
back  there  about  fifty  miles. 

He :  Will  you  please  keep  still  and  let  me 
run  this  machine  ? 

She :  That's  right,  shout  at  me  like  a  big 
bully ! 

He :  Who's  shouting  ? 

She :  You  are.  It's  the  way  it  always 
happens  when  you  go  out  for  a  plane  ride. 
You  spend  all  the  time  abusing  me ! 

He  (very  exasperated )  :  Now  please  don't 
start  that  line  all  over  again. 

She :  Don't  raise  your  voice  like  that ! 

He:  Who's  raising  whose  voice? 

She :  See !  That's  that  same  cloud  we 
passed  hours  ago.  You're  off  your  route. 
You  should  take  the  next — 

He  (angrily)  :  Say,  whose  driving  this 
plane  ? 

She  (ironically)  ;  You  are.  That's  the 
trouble. 

He:  Yeah.  Well,  if  you'd  keep  your  trap 
closed  maybe  I'd  .  .  . 

She  (breaking  into  tears)  :  That's  right ! 
SWEAR  AT  ME! 

He  (zooming  doivn  into  the  trough  of  a 
heavy  sea)  :  Aw-w-w-w- ! 

Eighth  Hour 
(Floating  in  their  rubber  suits  1,000  miles 
from  land) 

She :  A  fine  mess  of  things  you've  made ! 

He:  Oh  keep  still,  will  ya,  ya  backseat 
driver ! 

(Curtain) 

— H.  I.  Phillips.     Courtesy  of  N.  )'.  Sun. 


The  Populous  Blue 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
We  can  see  airplanes  careen, 

And  something   may   fall  out,  Maud, 
And  crack  you  on  the  bean. 

— Florida  Times-Union. 

During  a  recent  aviation  meet,  a  profes- 
sional pickpocket,  who  was  locked  up  in 
jail  pending  trial,  sent  for  the  pro?ecuting 
attorney  and  begged  to  be  released. 

"But,"  said  the  lawyer,  "you  picked  a 
man's  pocket  and,  of  course,  you'll  have 
to  do  time." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "I  sup- 
pose you're  right,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
don't  mind  the  fact  of  being  in  jail,  but  Gee, 
it's  h — 1  to  be  locked  up  here  during  this 
aviation  meet,  with  everybody  looking  up  in 
the  air  !"  — C.  E.  Jones. 


Mr.  Ford  plans  to  operate  an  airplane 
Pullman.  It'll  be  a  serious  matter  then  if 
the  porter  brushes  you  off. 

— Nashville  Banner. 

Host :  What  do  you  think  of  these  cigars? 
I  got  them  from  an  airplane  pilot? 

Guest:  What  does  he  use  them  for — 
skywriting?  — London  Opinion. 


No  sooner  do  our  most  famous  flyers  ac- 
complish one  long  journey  than  they  begin 
planning  another.  If  they  stay  on  the  ground 
more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time  their  feet 
begin  to  hurt.  —Detroit  Free  Press. 


"Why  is  that  plane  all  decorated?" 
"Oh.  there  must  have  been  another  air- 
wedding." 
"And  who's  that  in  the  parachute?" 
"Probably  the  bridegroom." 

— Lustige  Blaettcr  (Berlin). 


If  they  begin  dropping  airplane  cargoes  by 
parachute,  as  is  suggested,  the  pedestrian 
problem  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune. 

In  their  climb  to  fame,  few,  except  avi- 
ators, find  it  only  one  flight  up. 

— Virginian-Pilot. 

An  increase  in  air  traffic  may  cause  the 
advertisers  to  lay  their  billboards  flat  on 
the  ground.  — Arkansas  Gazette. 
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Winter  Business 

WIGHT  DAVIS  of  the  Stinson  Air- 
craft Corporation  writes,  ffZ  want 
to  leave  one  thought  in  connection  -with 
aviation  in  general  and  that  is  that 
from  all  appearances  we  are  going  to 
have  a  mighty  nice  winter's  business!" 

Winter  is  coming  but  the  "winter 
slump"  is  old  fashioned  and  out  of  date. 
Demand  for  aircraft  will  not  permit  it. 

Manufacturers  who  can  supply  the 
aircraft  industry  with  the  supplies  and 
service  it  needs  are  in  a  good  position. 
They  are  selling  in  an  active  market. 

AERO  DIGEST  which  covers  the  en- 
tire aircraft  field  with  a  circulation  of 
more  than  3  6,000  copies  per  month 
(October  issue  3  6,732)  is  the  great- 
est advertising  influence  in  the  field. 
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AN  ESTABLISHED 

AVIATION  FIELD 

FOR  SALE 

Because  of  disagreement  of  Partners,  a 
well  organized  aviation  company  is 
being  placed  on  the  market. 

The  equipment  includes: 

An  Airport,  sixty-five  acres,  located 
on  a  state  highway  in  the  heart  of 
the  richest  county  in  the  country; 
the  only  available  site  for  this  pur- 
pose in  this  territory  and  an  ideal  lo- 
cation for  a  factory.  Eight  miles 
from  the  county  seat,  forty-five  min- 
utes from  New  York. 

A  modern,  all  metal  hangar,  60  feet  x  100 
feet,  recently  completed.  A  well 
equipped  field  office  with  every  mod- 
ern convenience,  including  facilities 
for  developing  and  printing  of  aerial 
maps  and  photographs  and  necessary 
equipment. 

A  modern  gas  station  with  facilities  for 
servicing  automobiles  and  planes. 

Two  brand  new  biplanes,  perfect  in  every 
respect,  of  the  latest  and  best  make 
and  design. 

Distributorship  for  the  best  commercial 
plane  on  the  market  for  the  best  ter- 
ritory obtainable,  which  includes  an 
entire  state  and  a  county  in  another 
state. 

Special  aerial  camera,  especially  designed 
and  manufactured  for  company  use. 

This  company  has  been  operating  and  has 
several  very  valuable  contracts  for 
freight  carrying,  passenger  flying  and 
aerial  work  with  different  companies. 
A  school  for  student  instruction  has 
been  organized  and  is  operating 
daily.  The  site  has  been  established 
as  a  flying  field  for  years. 

Only  principals  need  apply. 

Write  Only,  H.  C.  F.,  Room  805 

345  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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AIR— HOT  AND  OTHERWISE 

( Continued  from  page  512 ) 
and  general  public  interest  to  hook  up  and,  getting  behind 
the  fine  idea  of  W.  O.  Saunders,  president  of  the-  Kill 
Devil  Hills  Memorial  Association,  see  to  it  that  the  enter- 
prise which  he  so  ably  and  so  patriotically  has  suggested, 
shall  be  carried  forthwith  to  completion.  He  is  a  noted 
character  and  able  citizen.  He  should  have  the  heartiest 
cooperation  of  all  interested  in  our  aerial  progress  and 
history. 

The  memorial  should  be  speedily  planned,  approved, 
and  financed.  It  should  be  of  a  magnitude  and  a  design 
befitting  the  achievement  which  it  will  be  created  perpetu- 
ally to  celebrate. 

What  is  the  most  fitting  form  that  this  memorial  could 
take  ?  Let  every  thinker  in  the  Air  Klan  forward  his  sug- 
gestions to  Aero  Digest.  Should  it  be  a  monument  of 
sculptured  art  and  decorative  glory  ?  Should  it  be  a  mighty 
beacon  light  to  guide  the  navigators  of  the  air  who  fly  along 
our  Southern  Atlantic  Coast,  massive,  utilitarian  as  well 
as  sentimentally  significant,  impressive,  in  keeping  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  achievement  commemorated  and  the 
wealth,  importance  and  progressiveness  of  the  nation  build- 
ing it? 

Last  year  Congressman  Warren,  from  the  district  in 
which  Kitty  Hawk  is  located,  put  through  the  House  a 
bill  providing  for  the  placing  of  a  marker  at  the  spot  where 
the  Wright  plane  was  flown. 

If  Aero  Digest  can  be  of  any  service  to  him  it  will  take 
its  covers  off,  hitch  up  its  brains  and  get  busy  on  a  job 
of  real  hard  work. 

THE  Lindbergh  tour  of  the  country  was  one  of  the 
most  impressive  episodes  in  the  history  of  aeronautics. 
This  youth  of  solid  and  astonishing  achievement,  who,  after 
he  had  flown  the  ocean,  turned  down  offer  after  offer  of 
great  sums  for  dramatizing  himself  and,  instead,  has  been 
doing  since  what  he  could  do  to  explain  and  popularize 
aeronautics  among  his  countrymen,  has  proved  himself  a 
record-breaking  publicist  as  well  as  a  record-breaking  ocean 
flier. 

Millions  of  people  through  the  country  saw  and  heard 
the  Colonel  and  saw  his  famous  plane,  The  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis,  and  its  accompanying  ship,  in  safe,  fine  flight,  with- 
out stunting,  the  flight  of  both  planes  involved  in  the  great 
tour  (the  second  being  a  Department  of  Commerce  escort 
ship)  being  reasonable  as  well  as  picturesque.  It  demon- 
strated definitely  that  planes  of  the  best  construction,  kept 
in  good  condition  and  well  handled  are  as  safe  a  means  of 
transport  as  motorcars  or  railway  trains. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  was  covered  in  the  tour  and 
the  stops  (all  of  them  marked  by  great  crowds)  numbered 
eighty-two.  Only  once  were  weather  conditions  sufficiently 
unfavorable  to  affect  progress — another  proof  of  the  ad- 
vance of  aviation.  At  Portland,  Maine,  a  dense  fog  held 
the  fliers  back. 

The  freedom  of  the  Lindbergh  tour  from  accident  was 
as  notable  as  was  that  of  Commander  Byrd's,  last  year, 
after  his  return  from  the  North  Pole.  If  there  are  any 
timid  souls  among  free  born  Americans  they  now  should 
be  reassured.  Aviation,  rightly  managed  and  in  the  hands 
of  competence,  is  as  safe  as  canal-boating. 

All  interested  persons  are  looking  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  suggestions  which  Colonel  Lindbergh  pres- 
ently will  make  for  the  promotion  of  commercial  aviation. 

His  tour  lasted  three  months  and  during  its  progress  he 
flew  22,350  miles  and  visited  82  cities.    His  hours  of  flying 
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time  were  260,  he  made  69  long  and  13  touch  stops  and 
dropped  192  messages.  These  did  not  include  those  which 
fell  from  his  modest  but  not  shrinking  lips,  for  the  "Lone 
Eagle"  actually  made  157  speeches,  all  of  them  good.  He 
did  not  overeat,  although  he  was  guest  at  68  dinners,  he 
returned  in  good  physical  condition  though  he  flew  almost 
as  many  miles  as  would  have  taken  him  around  the  world  if 
they  had  been  end  on  straight  end,  and,  in  committee  motor- 
cars 1,285  miles  on  grand  parade.  Not  less  than  thirty 
million  people  saw  the  Colonel  and  his  plane. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  plane  which  went  with 
him  flew  20,350  miles  without  the  slightest  mishap,  so 
the  total  mileage  flown  without  accident  by  these  two  planes 
alone  was  42,700.  Not  a  forced  landing,  not  an  overhaul, 
not  a  delay  of  any  kind  from-  mechanical  causes  marred 
the  wonder- journey.  Over  difficult  country  without  land- 
ing fields,  and  during  many  hours  of  darkness,  these  planes 
kept  to  schedule  without  fuss.  The  plotted  airways  were 
not  followed  and  a  quarter  of  the  country  covered  was 
mountainous. 

The  Colonel  was  not  even  tired  by  his  trip,  despite  the 
tales  that  he  was  "physically  exhausted,"  and  after  it  had 
ended  passed  a  perfect  physical  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  at  least  two  million  people  who  heard 
Colonel  Lindbergh  speak  in  person,  other  millions  heard 
him  upon  the  radio,  for  many  of  his  addresses  were  broad- 
cast. 

The  Ryan  plane,  in  which  the  Colonel  toured,  was  the 
original  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  and  the  motor  which  propelled 
it  was  the  original  Wright  Whirlwind  which  took  him 
over  the  ocean  on  his  historic  flight  to  Paris. 

From  July  20  to  October  23  the  Colonel  flew  and  rode 
and  banqueted  and  spoke.  What  this  tremendously  dra- 
matic demonstration  has  done  for  American  aeronautics 
who  can  guess  ? 

Just  what  the  air  mail  gain  will  be,  in  the  end,  of  course 
we  cannot  accurately  know  or  ever  really  learn.  Each 
day  the  Colonel  spoke  there  was  a  gain  in  the  sale  of  air 
mail  stamps  in  the  towns  wherein  he  spoke,  and  probably 
some  part  of  this  will  be  retained.  The  air  mail,  as  it 
stands,  has  slight  cause  for  complaint,  although  it  still  is 
in  its  infancy.  In  April,  1926,  it  carried  5,296  pounds  by 
contract  and  28,509  in  Government  planes.  In  September, 
1927,  it  carried  146,088  pounds  in  total,  all  of  it  by  con- 
tract, none  in  Government  planes.  An  increase  in  eighteen 
months  from  33,805  to  145,088  pounds  carried  would  seem 
reasonably  satisfactory. 

But  to  go. back  to  Lindbergh  for  a  moment,  which  is 
something  that  I  always  like  to  do.  His  tour  was  handled 
perfectly  as  an  educational  enterprise,  and  thanks  to  the 
splendid  enthusiasm  of  the  press,  was  thoroughly  "put 
across."  Therefore  it  has  done  real  wonders.  Tens  of 
thousands  who  heard  Lindbergh  and  saw  him  in  the  air 
have  been  stirred  to  real  enthusiasm  for  aeronautics. 

-They  saw  not  only  efficient  but  cheap  air  travel  vehicles, 
not  made  especially  but,  as  the  motorcar  ads  say,  "out  of 
stock."  The  Ryan  monoplane  in  which  the  Colonel  flew 
is  a  $13,500  model,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
plane  which  accompanied  him  is  a  Fairchild  stock  ship 
listed  at  $11,700.  These  achievements  of  stock  ships 
should  teach  a  lesson  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Bill  MacCracken,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Aeronautics,  understands  the  situation,  and  has  declared 
that  the  three  facts  emphasized  by  the  tour  are : 

"That  it  stimulated  interest  in  aeronautics  as  has  been 
shown  by  increased  use  of  the  air  mail.    That  it  obviously 


in  insurance 


Constructive  total  loss 
Accidental  Damage 
Fire,  Tornado,  Theft 
Cargo  (direct  and  liability) 
Damage  to  ground  property 


Life  insurance 
Public  liability 
Property  Damage 
Passenger  liability 
Personal  Accident 
Compensation 


Insurances  supplied  aggregate 
over  $750,000  per  aircraft 

LOWEST  RATES 
BROADEST  COVERAGE 
HIGHEST  INDEMNITIES 

Policies  have  been  written  since  1912  and  among  others  for  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  Boeing  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  Colonial  Air 
Transport,  Inc.,  National  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  Western  Air  Ex- 
press, Inc.,  Robertson  Aircraft  Corp.,  Colorado  Airways,  Inc., 
Northwest  Airways,  Walter  T.  Varney,  Inc.,  Southern  Dusting 
Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit,  Stout  Air  Services,  Inc.,  Bos- 
ton Airport  Corp.,  American  Railway  Express,  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys,  Fairchild  Flying  Corp.,  Pacific 
Marine  Airways,  Pitcairn  Aviation,  Inc.,  Andian  National  Corp., 
United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Hamilton  Maxwell, 
Inc.,  Pulitzer  and  other  race  meetings,  Universal  Motion  Picture 
Corp.,  Fox  Film  Corp.,  The  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the 
Promotion  of  Aeronautics,  Inc.,  and  many  others  including  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and  other  leaders  in  aviation. 

BARBER  &  BALDWIN,  INC. 

Underwriting  Agents 

53  5  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Tel.  Vanderbilt  10111 


FULLY  GUARANTEED 


RESISTALS 

We  offer  the  original   and   genuine  non-shatterable  goggles 
with  latest  aluminum  frame  and  first  quality  lenses. 

Lowest  Prices 

(10%  discount  in   lots  of  six) 

Genuine  NAK  as  shown  below,  now  tDOX  


Genuine  WYD  with  Resistal  lenses 


Air  Transport  Equipment,  Inc. 

Goggles  Headquarters' 
CARLE  PLACE,  NASSAU  CO.,  N.  Y. 
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STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

ORIGINAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STANDARD  TYPE  TURNBUCKLES 

Airplane  parts  of  merit 
SHACKLES,  TURNBUCKLES,  CLEVIS  ENDS 
CLEVIS  PINS,  AIRCRAFT  BOLTS 

(milled  from  bar) 

Direct  Contractors  to  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  and  many 
airplane  manufacturers 

STANDARD  AUTOMATIC  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Corry,  Pennsylvania 


GATES  FLYING  CIRCUS 
CLEARANCE  SALE 

OF 

USED  PLANES      MOTORS  SPARES 
MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 

AT  OUR  LODI,  NEW  JERSEY,  PLANT 

1  ANSALDO,  2  or  3  place,  260  SVA  motor,  speed  140  M.P.H.,  completely 

overhauled,  rebuilt  aud  recovered,  lots  of  spare  parts  $2000.00 

1  Standard,  Jl,  5  place,  180  H.P.  Hispano  Suiza  motor,  Hamilton  pro- 
peller, 6rst  class  flying  condition   1500.00 

1  Aeromarine,  5  place,  ISO  H.P.  Hispano  Suiza  motor,  Hamilton  pro- 
peller, first  class  flying  condition   1250.00 

1  Bellanca  Sport,  2  place  (formerly  owned  by  Clarence  Chambcrlin) ,  60 
H.P.,  3  cyl.  Lawrence  motor,  lots  of  spares  for  same,  speed  80  M.P.H. 
Plane  in   A-l    condition   1000.00 

1  Bellanca  Sport,  same  as  above,  without  motor,  practically  new   600.00 

1   Farman  Sport,  2  place  (brand  new),  without  motor,  wings  uncovered..  500.00 

4  Rebuilt  Hispano  Suiza  motors,  150  and  180  H.P  ..each  500.00 

1  Liberty  Six,  200  H.P.  motor,  had  only  70  hours,  needs  top  overhaul..  250.00 
1  Rolls  Royce,  6  cyl.,  85  H.P.  motor,  lots  of  spare  parts  and  conversion 

for  motor  boat  or   racing   car   500.00 

1   Anzani,  3  cyl.,  50-60  H.P.  motor,  unassembled,  parts  missing   75.00 

1   Anzani,  3  cyl.,  30-40  H.P.  motor,  unassembled,  parts  missing   50.00 

6  LcRhone,  80  H.P.  rotary  motors,  used,  as  is  each  25.00 

1   Standard   Jl,  fuselage    with    controls,    beautiful    condition   200.00 

1   DcHaviland,   new   type,   steel   fuselage,  Fokker   built,   brand  new   300.00 

5  Curtiss,   Model   R4,  fuselages,   fine   or   multi-passenger   ships   100.00 

5  Curtiss,  Model  R4,  tail   surface  assemblies,  complete,   uncovered   50.00 

1    Aeromarine,    39    B    wings,    lower,    1    pair   100.00 

6  LWF  wing  sets,  never  used,  can  be  fitted  to  Curtiss  R  fuselages,  com- 
plete let    150.00 

6  LWF  tail  surface  assemblies,  complete  each  25.00 

6  LWF  heavy  tubing  landing  gear  Vs,  per  pair   10.00 

Extra  heavy  German  turnbucklcs,  fine  for  landing  gear,  per  doz   5.00 

26   x  4  wheels,   used  each  5.00 

750  X  125  wheels,  Avro  typo,  used  each  5."0 

900    x    165    wheels,   with   casings,   old   stock,    each    omnl-te    10.00 

50  Steel  fence  posts,  6  ft.  long,  used;  keep  the  crowd  off  the  flying  field, 

each    .50 

1   Khaki   tent   9   x   12,  with  poles,  complete   30.00 

Prices  F.O.B.  LODI,  NEW  JERSEY.  TERMS:  CASH.  25%  deposit  with  order. 
Crating  extra.     Quantities   limited.     Order  now  and  avoid  disappointment. 

GATES  FLYING  CIRCUS  AND  AVIATION  COMPANY 

140-150  Main  Street,  Lodi,  N.  J.    Phone — Passaic  8448. 


has  inspired  municipalities  to  acquire  and  improve  prop- 
erty for  airports.  And  that  the  Colonel  perfectly  has  dan- 
onstrated  the  reliability  of  present-day  aeronautical  equip- 
ment. 

MacCracken  says  the  people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Lindbergh.  They  do ;  and  to  the  Daniel  Guggenheim 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Aeronautics,  which  made  the 
gigantic  demonstration  of  air  travel  possible  by  paying  all 
its  bills. 

ANOTHER  service  which  the  Guggenheim  Fund  is 
doing  for  American  aviation  is  that  unquestionably 
rendered  and  for  the  future  very  promising  by  the  Safe 
Aircraft  Competition.  This  concerns  plane  construction 
only,  and  that  it  will  have  the  desired  effect  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  five  British  companies  already  have  entered 
planes,  with  two  American  entries  actual  and  one  promised. 
Of  course  there  will  be  others  from  America  during  the 
allotted  period. 

Here  is  a  practical  effort  to  encourage  study  of  that 
most  essential  of  all  attributes  of  a  sane  transport  method 
— danger  elimination.  Hitherto  all  prizes  have  been  of- 
fered for  speed,  altitude  and  other  matters  of  the  sort. 
Essential  as  such  achievements  may  be,  the  public  never 
will  take  up  flying  because  it  can  go  at  unbelievable  speeds 
or  reach  incredible  heights  above  the  earth,  unless,  also, 
it  is  reasonably  safe.  And  reasonably  safe  means  quite  as 
safe  as  railroading  and  motoring. 

The  competition  has  many  months  to  run,  the  closing 
date  of  the  final  contests  being  October  29,  1929,  "or  at 
any  time  before  then  when  the  object  of  the  competition 
shall  have  been  achieved."  There  is  splendid  optimism  in 
that  phrase. 

Tests  of  the  devices  submitted  in  the  competition  will  be 
made  at  Mitchel  Field,  where  Major  Howard  Davidson, 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  as  field  manager,  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  Lieut.  Col.  Benjamin  A.  Foulois,  that  com- 
mandant of  the  field  for  whom  Aero  Digest  frequently 
has  expressed  whole-hearted  admiration. 

The  Guggenheim  Foundation  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  modern  airplane  is  well  built  and  seldom  fails  struc- 
turally, and  that  the  air-cooled  engine  is  reliable  enough, 
but  that  the  matter  of  aerodynamic  safety  characteristics 
has  been  definitely  neglected. 

Planes  land  at  a  speed  too  great  and  after  landing  must 
-.oil  too  far  to  make  the  average  emergency  landing  field 
useful,  and  the  average  plane  requires  so  much  space  for 
the  take-off  that  again  small  fields  lose  value.  Also,  it  is 
pointed  out,  few  planes  have  been  constructed  which  would 
not,  on  too  slight  provocation,  go  into  spins. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  competition  is  indicated  by 
the  personnel  of  the  selected  judges :  Orville  Wright,  F. 
Trubee  Davison,  Edward  P.  Warner,  William  P.  Mac- 
Cracken, Commander  Richard  Byrd  and  Dr.  George  W. 
Lewis.  As  technical  advisers,  Prof.  Alexander  Klemin  of 
New  York  University,  Lieut.  E.  E.  Archer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  Major  R.  H.  Mayo 
of  London,  will  serve. 

ANOTHER  interesting  development  of  the  present 
general  interest  in  American  aviation  is  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  James  H.  Kimball,  of  the  New  York  Weather 
Bureau,  the  man  upon  whose  "yes"  or  "no"  have  depended 
all  the  transocean  flights  and  attempts  at  flights  which  have 
been  made  from  the  Long  Island  fields.  He  believes  ma- 
terial of  pre-eminent  value  could  be  gathered  if  Lindbergh, 
Byrd,  Chamberlin,  Maitland,  Hegenberger,  Brock,  Schlee 
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and  Haldeman,  or  any  considerable  proportion  of  these 
:nen,  could  be  got  together  for  an  open  discussion  of  the 
weather  that  was  predicted  for  them  and  the  weather  that 
they  actually  found. 

These  men  who  have  had  practical  experience  could 
meet  at  the  proposed  gatherings,  according  to  Dr.  Kimball's 
plan,  as  many  weather  experts  as  could  accept  the  invita- 
tion, and  the  conference  might  be  able  usefully  to  interpret 
the  combined  experiences  of  all  the  fliers  plus  those  of 
all  the  weather  men,  in  a  way  more  valuable  than  so  far 
lias  been  possible  when  one,  or  at  most  two,  in  each  spe- 
cialty have  been  able  to  discuss  the  situation. 

Much  of  the  matter  published  with  regard  to  weather 
conditions  met  on  transatlantic  flights  has  been  erroneous, 
according  to  Clarence  Chamberlin.  Xearlv  all  the  flying 
experts  who  have  been  questioned  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
idea  are  quite  sure  that  such  a  conference  would  be  as- 
tonishingly valuable. 

WHAT  TRANSATLANTIC  FLIGHTS  AUGUR 

(Continued  from  page  517) 
magnetic  compass  does  pretty  well,  although  they  are  al- 
ways affected  by  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  whirling 
masses  of  metal  in  the  engines  and  other  accessories. 

When  we  first  took  up  the  problem  of  obtaining  better 
compasses,  it  was  suggested  that  the  lines  of  magnetic  force 
around  the  earth  were  similar  to  the  lines  of  force  thrown 
out  around  a  wire  carrying  an  electric  current,  and  that 
if  these  lines  of  force  were  cut  by  another  wire,  a  current 
would  be  produced  in  that  wire.  The  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  an  electric  generator,  where  loops  of  wire 
are  made  to  cut  the  magnetic  field  between  two  magnets, 
thereby  producing  an  electric  current.  After  several  years 
of  experimentation,  we  found  that  we  could  take  a  loop  of 
wire  and  so  place  it  in  an  airplane  that  if  we  cut  the  lines 
of  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  this  could  be  shown  on 
a  delicate  galvanometer,  the  instrument  which  indicates  an 
electric  current  and  its  direction  in  a  wire. 

In  using  the  earth  inductor  compass  in  an  airplane,  when 
the  direction  of  flight  has  been  decided  upon,  the  loop  is 
placed  with  respect  to  the  lines  of  force  of  the  earth  so 
that  no  current  will  pass  through  the  coils,  if  the  airplane 
holds  its  desired  course.  If  a  deviation  happens  to  the 
right,  the  indicator  swings  to  the  right,  or  if  to  the  left, 
it  swings  to  the  left.  The  only  mistake  that  could  result 
with  this  compass  would  occur  if  the  airplane  turned  com- 
pletely around  and  flew  in  a  directly  opposite  direction,  in 
which  case  the  indicator  would  not  show  any  difference 
because  the  coils  of  the  earth  inductor  compass  would  be 
placed  similarly  with  respect  to  the  lines  of  magnetism  of 
the  earth.  For  instance,  if  we  set  our  earth  inductor  com- 
pass so  as  to  fly  directly  east,  and  instead  flew  directly 
west,  it  would  show  no  change.  Magnetic  compasses  are 
carried  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  inductor  and  of 
course  they  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  doing  this. 

In  addition  to  finding  his  direction,  another  very  impor- 
tant matter  which  Colonel  Lindbergh  had  to  take  into 
consideration  was  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  was 
drifting  his  plane.  This  he  estimated  accurately  from  his 
long  experience  in  the  air. 

With  directional  radio  telegraph  and  with  instruments 
known  as  drift  indicators,  the  amount  of  drift  which  the 
wind  imparts  to  an  airplane  can  be  accurately  determined. 
The  seaman  or  landsman  always  seems  to  think  that  the 
sextant  and  chronometer  must  be  used  for  finding  an 
airplane's  position,  if  it  happens  to  be  over  the  sea,  merely 


THE  DETROIT  AERO  MOTORS  CO. 

10331   Charlevoix  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HISPANO  MOTORS 

150  h.p.  model  A  $45  0 

150  h.p.  model  1   650 

180  h.p.  model  E   650 

220    h.p.   new   325 

220  h.p.  converted  to  drive  di- 
rect giving   180  h.p   525 

300  h.p   600 

CURTISS  MOTORS 

New  OX5  motors  in  original 
case  and  cosmoline  $450 

One  rebuilt  OXX6,  good  cyl- 
inders,   good    valve  action, 

tools   450 

One  C-6    600 

ANZANI  MOTORS 

35  h.p.  (Y)  type  $300 

45-50  h.p   300 

90  h.p   450 

110  h.p  450 

MISCELLANEOUS  MOTORS 

Liberty   12  new  $900 

Liberty  6    400 

Hall  Scott  A-7A   150 

Lawrance  2-cyI   125 

One  model  Z-9  230  h.p.  Salm- 
son     motor    complete  with 

Hartzel  propeller    250 

One  new  same  as   above  with 

Hartzel   propeller    350 

HISPANO  PARTS  SPECIAL 

Pistons,     all     models,  good 

used   $  7.50 

Pistons,  all  models,  new  .  .  .  10.00 
Cross  magneto  brackets,  new  45.00 

Good   cylinder  banks    50.00 

Propeller  hub  bolts  and  nuts  1.00 
Stud  bolts,  nuts,  rings 


NEW  INSTRUMENTS 

Tachometer,    Chainet,  Johns- 

Mansville,  Jager   $12.00 

Altimeter,  3>/2-inch  dial   ...  10.00 

Compass    10.00 

Thermometer,    distance    type  6.50 

Air-speed   with  venturi    ....  15.00 

Switch    2.25 

Oil  gauge    2.00 

Oil  filter   5.00 

Tachometer     shaft,     by  the 
foot 

FLYING  TOGS 

Leather     helmets  (sheepskin 

lined)   $5.00 

Leather  helmets    3.50 

Goggles  $4.00,  $3.50,  2.50 

Northwestern  cap  (sheep- 
skin   lined)    4.50 

PROPELLERS 

OX-5  Toothpicks,  Stars, 
Brewstcrs,  Americans  and 
Flotorp   $  25 

Hispanos   $40    to  100 

WHEELS — TIRES 

JN-4   wheels,   26x4,   28x4   $  9 

DH   wheels    10 

Sport  plane  wheels,  20x4,  18x3 

used    5 

Sport    wheels    same    as  above, 

new    12 

26x4,  28x4  new  tires    10 

DH    tires    12 

Small    tires;    write   for  prices. 
Also,  shock  cord. 

CURTISS  MOTOR  PARTS 
SPECIAL 

Hub  bolts  and  nuts,  new  ..$25.25 

New    hubs   complete  6.00 

New  rings   each  .15 

D-81   Berling  mags    25.00 

Dixie   800  mags    40.00 

Valves,  good,  used  50 


Giant  U.  S.  Airship  RS-1 
Is  Equipped  With  Belden  Wire 

THE  dirigible  RS-1,  which  recently  successfully 
completed  its  second  trip,  from  St.  Louis  to 
Langley  Field  and  return,  is  equipped  with  Belden 
Shielded  Wire  for  all  low  tension  service. 

When  the  successful  record  of  Belden  Shielded 
Wire  and  Cable  in  outstanding  airplane  achieve- 
ments is  considered,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so 
many  aircraft  engineers  prefer  it. 

Write  Belden  Aviation  Engineers  for  complete  information. 

Belden  Manufacturing  Co.  230ic^%^sAv€- 
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Consult  Be/den  A  rplane 
Engineers  regarding  sf>e- 
cially  designed  airplane 
harness —  either  shielded 
or  unshielded — or  other 
wiring  problems. 
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I  This  circular  spun  propeller  nose  can  be 

<•  made  of  dural  or  aluminum  in  all  sizes  to 


^               meet  the  requirements  of  aircraft  manu-  I 

I               facturers.  ^ 

i          Metal  spinning  and  hand  hammered  * 

^  work  in  all  kinds  of  sheet  metal  stream-  ^ 

^  line  fairings  for  wheels.    Our  products  \ 

^  are  being  used  by  Curtiss  —  Chance  t 

1  Vought — Seversky — Ireland — Sikorsky —  7 

^  Fairchild  -  Caminez.    We  make  to  or-  \ 

der  anything  in  the  line  of  sheet  metal  \ 

?  goods.  T 

f                     {Established  1900}  T 

t  MAGOSY    &   BUSCHER  ( 

\  120  Walker  St.,  N.  Y.  C.          Telephone  Canal  3693  ► 


because  sea  ships  have  to  use  such  instruments  in  deter- 
mining their  position.  The  airmen  know  they  are  abso- 
lutely unnecessary,  primarily  because  the  airplane  moves 
so  fast  that  the  errors  in  location  are  not  so  great  as  with 
a  steamer  and  because  the  arc  of  visibility  is  so  much 
longer  that  an  airman  a  few  thousand  feet  in  the  air  can 
see  almost  as  far  as  a  steamer  travels  in  a  whole  day. 

The  most  difficult  features  of  navigation  are  maintaining 
one's  direction  and  balance  in  fogs,  heavy  snows  or  when 
the  night  is  very  dark  and  there  are  no  stars  or  moon. 
If  there  is  no  horizon  line  visible,  the  pilot  has  no  means 
of  telling  whether  he  is  flying  horizontally  or  upside  down. 
This  is  particularly  so  over  water,  in  a  fog,  when  the  im- 
pression which  is  conveyed  to  the  pilot  is  very  much  the 
same  as  if  he  were  on  the  inside  of  a  sphere  painted  gray. 

Gyroscopic  instruments  to  indicate  horizon  were  used 
by  Lindbergh.  The  gyroscope  is  like  a  top;  if  you  spin  it 
fast  enough  it  will  hold  a  certain  position  as  long  as  the 
speed  is  maintained.  In  Lindbergh's  turn  and  bank  in- 
dicator is  contained  a  small  gyroscope  which  revolves  at 
the  rate  of  about  22,000  revolutions  per  minute,  being  actu- 
ated by  an  air  stream  brought  in  through  a  tube  carried 
on  the  wing.  This  little  instrument  showed  him  when  he 
turned  to  the  right  or  left  and  whether  he  was  carrying 
one  wing  higher  than  the  other.  It  was  the  one  thing  that 
helped  him  fly  through  the  black  night,  through  the  fogs 
and  the  sleet  storm. 

Gyroscopic  devices,  however,  have  been  developed  and 
are  practical  which  can  be  made  to  handle  the  controls  of 
an  airplane,  keep  it  in  steady  horizontal  flight  and  direct 
it  straight  for  the  point  to  which  it  is  desired  to  go.  These 
devices  are  known  as  automatic  pilots.  They  were  in- 
vented and  used  in  America  and  brought  to  a  great  state 
of  perfection  by  one  of  the  world's  greatest  aeronautical 
minds,  Lawrence  Sperry,  who  unfortunately  was  killed  in 
an  airplane  accident.  This  device  can  be  used  in  commer- 
cial airplanes,  to  fly  them  straight  through  storms,  fogs, 
rain  or  snow. 

Another  important  thing  is  the  weather  service,  to  as- 
certain weather  conditions  over  long  stretches  of  land  or 
sea.  There  is  nothing  difficult  about  prognosticating  the 
weather  thirty-six  hours  ahead  of  time,  telling  the  ap- 
proach of  storms,  their  diameter,  their  rate  of  progress 
and  their  character.  In  case  of  regular  transoceanic  travel, 
an  excellent  service  could  be  established.  Few  people 
realize  that  most  storms  go  up  as  high  as  the  atmosphere 
will  hold  moisture,  which  is  about  55,000  feet,  and  there- 
fore with  the  flying  machines  we  have  at  present  it  is  im- 
possible to  rise  above  them,  consequently  we  have  to  go 
through  them  or  around  them.  Airplanes  of  course  can 
receive  weather  reports  by  radio  telegraph,  no  matter  where 
they  may  be. 

A  very  necessary  device  on  an  airplane  is  one  that  en- 
ables the  pilot  to  tell  how  far  the  earth  or  water  is  under 
him.  The  ordinary  instruments  now  used  to  indicate  al- 
titude are  barometers  which  measure  the  column  of  air 
over  the  plane,  not  how  much  air  there  is  underneath. 
But  new  instruments  are  being  perfected  which  are  elec- 
trical and  depend  for  their  action  on  the  principles  of  an 
electrical  condenser.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  plates 
of  a  condenser  hold  more  or  less  electricity  in  accordance 
with  the  distance  between  them.  If  they  are  close  to- 
gether, they  can  hold  more,  if  they  are  far  apart,  they 
hold  less.  The  instruments  that  are  being  perfected  now 
may  be  said  to  use  the  earth  as  one  plate  of  the  condenser, 


ATTENTION! 

AVIATORS,  MECHANICS  and 
STUDENT  PILOTS 

AVIATORS 
HANDBOOK 

The  necessary  information  and  instruction  which  pilots  and  me- 
chanics must  have,  condensed — -yet  covers  meteorology,  navigation 
and  all  subjects  used  in  commercial  pilot  and  mechanic  examinations. 

A  small  booklet  adapted 
to    student    fliers'  use 

Price  $2.50  Postpaid 

Special  Rates  to  Civilian  Schools 
Write  immediately  to: 

C.  E.  Steele      or     C.  E.  Osborne 

Proprietor  Dodge  City  Airport  Dodge  City,  Kansas 

Dealer  Alexander  Eaglerock 
Dodge  City,  Kansas 
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the  other  plate  being  carried  in  the  airplane,  and  by  care- 
fully measuring  the  amount  of  the  electricity  in  the  plate 
in  the  airplane,  the  distance  to  the  earth  down  to  tens  of 
feet  can  be  told  with  great  accuracy  and  speed.  An  in- 
strument of  this  kind  is  extremely  necessary  for  flying 
over  sea,  through  heavy  fogs  and  over  mountains. 

Experiments  are  being  developed  which  will  automatically 
show  an  airplane's  exact  position  and  height  at  any  time. 
The  airplane  has  an  air  speed  indicator  on  ir  which  shows 
its  speed  through  the  air.  From  this  is  made  a  record  on 
a  moving  piece  of  paper,  which  moves  in  accordance  with 
the  speed  of  the  airplane.  The  direction  of  flight  is  in- 
dicated on  this  same  paper  by  the  compass,  and  the  alti- 
tude instruments  can  be  made  to  record  graphically  how 
high  the  airplane  is  flying.  With  a  device  of  this  kind,  all 
that  a  pilot  has  to  do  is  to  sit  still  and  look  at  his  map, 
and  the  line  on  the  map  will  tell  him  just  where  he  is  at 
any  time.  The  only  allowance  that  has  to  be  made  is  for 
the  drift  due  to  the  wind,  and  this  can  be  checked  every 
hour  or  two  by  directional  radio  and  corrected. 

Lindbergh  took  a  tremendous  chance  in  flying  across  the 
•jcean  because  he  had  only  a  single  engine  in  this  airplane, 
and  because  he  had  no  radio  telegraph  to  call  assistance  in 
case  he  went  down,  or  to  locate  himself  in  case  his  instru- 
ments did  not  work.^  Although  he  did  not  have  automatic 
instruments  to  fly  his  plane  through  the  fog,  the  night,  and 
the  storms  he  met,  he  made  up  for  this  by  sheer  ability  and 
understanding  of  air  conditions. 

In  a  passenger  liner  of  the  future,  we  can  neutralize 
the  dangers  of  these  conditions  with  automatic  devices,  and 
guide  the  airplane  with  safety  and  regularity,  much  the 
same  as  a  railroad  train  is  directed  along  tracks.  Instead 
of  their  being  of  metal  and  part  of  the  earth,  our  aerial 
rails  will  be  electrical  and  the  devices  that  strap  us  to  them 
and  hold  us  on  our  course  will  be  the  gyroscope. 

To-day  we  can  build  airplanes  suitable  for  transatlantic 
and  transpacific  flight.  They  will  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  which  private  individuals  or  companies  cannot  af- 
ford to  put  out,  either  from  a  standpoint  of  financial  out- 
lay or  in  the  economic  benefit  to  be  derived.  The  time  is 
not  far  distant,  however,  when  these  things  will  be  more 
or  less  commonplace. 

Let  us  see  then  what  an  airplane  such  as  this  may  be 
like.  To  begin  with,  it  would  have  one  large  single  wing, 
made  of  metal  and  water-tight.  It  would  be  two  hundred 
or  more  feet  long,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  wide,  at  its  widest 
point,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  thick.  The  power  plant  would 
be  on  the  center  line ;  in  other  words,  a  regular  engine  j 
room  much  the  same  as  in  ocean  liners.  The  engines,  eight 
or  ten  in  number,  would  be  driven  by  gears  operating  on  a 
central  propeller  shaft.  This  shaft  would  actuate  one  big 
propeller,  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  which  would  revolve  at 
comparatively  slow  speed  and  project  way  beyond  the 
structure  of  the  airplane  so  as  to  seize  the  good  still  air 
with  which  to  pull  itself  forward.  This  air  would  be  free 
from  interference  in  the  slip  stream,  the  air  that  runs  back 
from  the  propeller,  as  distinguished  from  the  slip  stream  of 
the  little  toothpicks  of  propellers  one  sees  on  the  present 
transatlantic  airplanes,  where  nearly  all  the  space  behind 
the  propellers  is  taken  up  by  engine  or  plane  wings.  The 
tractive  efficiency  of  these  little  propellers  is  only  about 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  power  used.  On  the  large  planes, 
an  auxiliary  propeller  could  be  carried  in  the  rear  of  the 
airplane,  and  folded  into  the  trailing  edge  of  the  wing, 
which  could  be  thrown  into  gear  in  case  anything  happened 
to  the  front  one.  ( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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IMPORTANT/ 

STUDENTS  should  be  sure  that  they 
learn  to  fly  in  licensed  planes  with 
licensed  pilots  as  instructors.  They 
themselves  should  be  registered  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  specifies  that  this  re- 
quirement be  met  before  instruction  can 
be  taken  in  licensed  planes.  (Chapter  4.) 

All  training  planes  at  Eaglerock  Air- 
port, New  Rochelle,  New  York,  are  new 
and  licensed.  Instructors  are  licensed 
transport  pilots  and  all  students  are  reg- 
istered. 

Our  graduate  students  will  experience  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  their  licenses  through  technicali- 
ties that  might  arise  from  not  having  originally 
complied  with  the  regulations  of  Department  of 
Commerce. 

MAP  CASES — Just  the  thing  for  your  strip 
maps.  Ruled  in  squares.  Perpetual  memo  pad 
and  pencil  attached,  $2.50.  Discounts  for 
quantity  orders. 


Eaglerock  Airport 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
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The  pitch  of  these  propellers,  that  is,  the  angle  which  the 
blades  make  with  the  line  of  the  propeller  shaft,  should  be 
variable  so  that  while  the  airplane  is  in  motion  they  could 
be  set  for  rapid  climbing  or  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
speed  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

The  landing  gear  on  an  airplane  of  this  kind  should 
consist  of  wheels  or  revolving  surfaces  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  which  could  roll  right  over  the  ordinary  fence 
or  ditch  without  inconvenience.  Shock  absorbers  can  be 
made  for  these  wheels  which  will  enable  an  airplane  to  fly 
on  to  the  ground  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour 
and  still  sustain  no  injury.  These  shock  absorbers  employ 
much  the  same  principle  as  the  recoil  mechanism  used  on 
great  cannon,  to  prevent  their  breaking  their  carriages 
all  to  pieces.  This  landing  gear  could  be  either  folded  up 
in  flight,  which  would  increase  the  speed  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  or  it  could  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  cater- 
pillar and  act  both  as  a  float  on  water  and  a  landing  gear 
for  use  on  land. 

Passengers  and  crew  would  live  and  work  inside  of  the 
wing  of  such  a  plane.  It  would  be  completely  equipped 
with  radio  and  the  gyroscopic  devices  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. Airplanes  of  this  kind  have  been  designed  by 
some  of  the  world's  eminent  aeronautical  engineers  and 
are  merely  waiting  for  the  time  when  sufficient  finances 
can  be  obtained  for  making  them.  European  engineers 
who  have  designed  them  are  Dornier,  the  Breguet  Broth- 
ers, Junkers  and  Rohrbach,  while  the  American  engineers. 
Verville  and  Barling,  prepared  complete  specifications  in 
1923  for  an  airplane  of  this  kind. 

These  Atlantic  flights  do  show  one  great  thing,  how- 


ever, which  is  that  the  air  torpedo,  or  airplane  controlled 
and  piloted  by  gyroscopes,  can  be  made  to  shoot  directly 
from  Europe  to  America.  These  air  torpedoes  could  be 
checked  by  means  of  radio  on  their  course  from  continent 
to  continent,  by  submarines  or  dirigible  airships.  Shots 
can  be  fired  from  England,  Germany,  France  or  even  Rus- 
sia that  would  hit  New  York  with  cargoes  of  gas  or  ex- 
plosives. Shots  were  fired  several  years  ago  under  my 
direction  with  great  accuracy  at  a  distance  of  134  miles. 
The  length  to  which  these  air  torpedoes  can  go  is  limited 
only  by  their  gas  and  fuel  capacity. 

There  is  one  decided  lesson  which  the  American  people 
should  learn  from  all  that  has  transpired  in  American 
aviation.  It  is  that  national  aeronautics  should  be  removed 
entirely  from  the  control  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
should  be  handled  by  a  Department  of  Aeronautics,  en- 
tirely separate  from  these  other  services,  such  as  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world  has  to-day. 


THE  AMERICAN  GIRL 

( Continued  from  page  515 ) 

appearance  of  the  tanker  was  providential.  News  of  the 
rescue  was  somewhat  delayed  and  by.  the  time  it  reached 
centers  of  telegraphic  distribution  the  world  had  begun  to 
think  Ruth  Elder  and  George  Haldeman  were  lost. 

The  rescue  ship  landed  the  airwrecked  adventurers  at 
Horta,  in  the  Azores  Islands,  unharmed,  but  of  course 
disappointed.  Miss  Elder  and  Captain  Haldeman  alike 
showed  the  finest  kind  of  sporting  spirit  and  the  aviatrix 
announced  that  she  would  try  again  to  fly  the  Atlantic. 


'AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTS 

are  made  to  meet  the  strains  of  speed, 
vibration,  temperature  extremes  and 
sudden  bumps.  The  Army  equipped 
its  round-the-world  planes  with  Harts- 
horn Aircraft  Products.  The  fastest 
plane  in  the  world  is  braced  exter- 
nally and  internally  with  Hartshorn 
Tie  Rods. 

Write  for  Circular  A-l,  describing 
Hartshorn  Aircraft  Products. 


STEWART  HARTSHORN  CO.,  250  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Established  I860 
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SERVICE 

THIS  is  what  Edo  floats  are 
built  for.  Ability  to  get  off 
water  quickly  with  full  load. 
Staunch  construction  proved  by 
3  2  pairs  of  floats  sold  during  last 
year.  -  But  above  all,  Edo  floats 
have  the  shape  and  arrangement 
which  allow  comfortable  embark- 
ing and  disembarking  of  passen- 
gers. However  excellent  the  per- 
formance of  the  floats  may  be, 
they  are  useless  to  operator,  un- 
less they  offer  sufficient  comfort 
for  passengers  getting  in  and  out. 


EDO  AIRCRAFT 

COLLEGE  POINT 


The  executive  staff  of  the 
Edo  Aircraft  Corporation 
have  had  enough  experience 
in  commercial  seaplane  busi- 
ness to  realize  the  difference 
between  war  time  and  com- 
mercial requirements.  Edo 
twin  float  installation  with 
flat  decked  floats  of  novel 
shape,  and  with  steps  on 
struts  afford  maximum  con- 
venience in  getting  in  and 
out  of  the  machine. 


CORPORATION 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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A  NOD  AND  A  WINK 

( Continued  from  page  520 ) 
is  the  plodding  old  battleship,  tied  up  to  a  wharf. 

The  sad  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Navy  and  old 
Bishop  and  my  grandmother  are  right — we'd  be  happier 
if  we  could  stay  just  as  we  are.  Only,  we  can't.  Others 
go  on,  and  we  have  to  keep  pace,  whether  we  want  to  or 
not.  Grandmother  didn't  speed  up — but  a  Mack  truck  did. 
There  you  are ;  there's  a  lesson  in  that  for  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Wilbur,  remember  grandma ;  remember  the  Mack  truck ; 
remember  the  Maine. 

OVER  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex,  England,  sped  a 
French  airplane.  It  bore  no  registration  mark ;  its 
motor  was  muffled.  Like  a  homing  pigeon  it  circled,  landed 
on  the  Downs,  the  home  of  ancient  smugglers,  paused  a  few 
minutes,  then  rose  again  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
France.  It  rose  easily,  for  it  had  left  its  load  behind — 'i 
load  of  silks  and  brandy  on  which  no  customs  duties  had 
been  paid,  nor  ever  would  be  paid,  for  that  load  was  hidden 
at  once  by  the  descendants  of  those  ancient  smugglers. 

During  the  war  an  old  F.  E  biplane  landed  at  Lympne.  It 
had  just  come  from  France.  In  it  was  a  case  of  French 
brandy,  and  me.  The  brandy  and  I  scuttled  into  a  nearby 
hangar,  and  were  seen  no  more  that  day. 

Times  change.    But  human  nature  remains  the  same. 

IT  is  reported  that  twenty  chemical  plants  in  Russia  are 
making  poison  gas,  possibly  for  export  to  Germany,  who 
is  not  allowed  to  make  poison  gas.  England  would  wel- 
come the  prohibition  of  gas  in  warfare.  So  would  France. 
So  would  the  United  States.  So,  very  probably,  would 
the  gentlemen  who  are  to  be  gassed  in  the  next  war. 


But  poison  gas  won't  be  prohibited.  And  if  it  was  pro- 
hibited, those  who  had  agreed  to  fight  without  it  would  for- 
get that  they  had  agreed,  and  would  use  it  anyhow.  So 
why  prohibit  its  use?  It  will  not  be  shot  from  shells,  as  was 
done  in  the  last  old-fashioned  war.  It  will  not  be  used  on 
soldiers  in  the  line,  for  the  wind  may  change  and  it  might 
blow  back  to  the  senders.  Besides,  all  soldiers  have  gas- 
masks. The  people  who  will  sniff  that  gas,  or  some  like  it, 
will  be  civilians  back  of  the  lines,  hundreds  of  miles  back. 
The  workers  in  factories,  people  in  cities,  mothers  and  chil- 
dren in  the  homes,  will  have  their  ration  of  poison  gas  de- 
livered to  them — by  airplane. 

WHEN  the  Army  washed  out  the  old  Jennies  in  Sep- 
tember they  left  Mitchel  Field  with  exactly  eight  air- 
planes, four  of  which  were  DHs.  There  were  thirty  pilots 
to  fly  these  eight  planes — and  600  mechanics  to  act  as  an 
audience.  And  that  was  the  total  air  defense  of  the  great 
city  of  New  York. 

You  may  think  that's  a  joke,  but  it  isn't.    It's  a  fact. 

THE  boys  find  it  hard  getting  in  enough  time  to  enable 
them  to  qualify  for  flying  pay.  My  friend  Lieut. 
Turner  only  got  in  30  minutes  in  three  weeks  in  Septem- 
ber— I  don't  know  how  he  finished  up  the  month.  All 
that  flying  must  be  hard  on  the  nerves. 

The  balloon  pilots  have  solved  the  problem  of  securing 
the  needed  four  hours'  flying  time.  They  get  in  the  cabin 
of  a  blimp,  or  the  Los  Angeles,  let  the  bag  float  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  hangar — and  play  bridge  for  four  hours.  They 
keep  the  hangar  doors  closed  so  the  gas-bag  won't  drift 
outdoors  with  them  aboard.       (Continued  on  next  page) 


AVIATION 

BADGES 

Sterling   silver,  silver-plated 
and  embroidery 


Aeroplane 


Pilot's  Badge 

Both  Army  and  Navy  designs;  also  attrac- 
tive miniature  lapel  ornaments  for  civilian 
wear.  As  manufacturers  of  regulation  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  Insignia  and  Buttons,  we  are 
equipped  to  execute  special  orders  or  designs. 


Booklet 
N.  S.  MEYER,  Inc., 


on  Request 
43E.19thSt.,N.Y.C. 


Everything  in  Rubber  for 
the  Airplane 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &.  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Akron,  Ohio 


SUPER  RHONE 

Fixed  Radial  Air-Cooled  Aircraft  Engine 

120  HORSEPOWER  at  1400  REVOLUTIONS  PER  MINUTE 

We  offer  the  commercial  aviation  field  this  new  engine  at  a  popular  price. 

Low  maintenance  cost.    Surpasses  all  others  in  ease  of  operation,  installation,  service  and  repair. 

SUPER  RHONE  ENGINE  &  FLYING  CORPORATION 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents 

P.  O.  Box  15  3,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
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FLEXIBLE 

STEEL  WIRE  % 

SHAFTS  1 
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jor  power  transmission  g 
around  corners  and  over  1 
obstacles  —  silent,  steady  I 
durable  y  strong.  | 

The  S.S.WhiteDentalMfg.Co.  1 

Industrial  Division        ~~~  S 

15a  West  4and  St.  New  York,  N.Y.  ^  g 
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S.S.WHITE 
FLEXIBLE 
SHAFTS 


Write  for  this  took 
Sent  jree  on  request 


SPRUCE 

AIRPLANE  LUMBER 

Large  Assortment 
Carload  or  local  shipments 
from  Kansas  City. 

KILN  DRIED  AND  GRADED 
IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
U.  S.  NAVY  SPECIFICATIONS. 

FRANK  PAXTON  LUMBER  CO. 

45  Kansas  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


I  guess  Curtis  D.  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when 
he  said  that  our  best  defense  against  enemy  airplanes  was 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.   Really,  we  have  very  little  else. 

I WAS  talking  to  John  G.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Mechanics  Association  of  America,  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  recently.  He  tells  me  that  the  me- 
chanics' association  now  has  over  500  members,  banded 
together  for  the  interest  of  aviation,  and  incidentally — or 
perhaps  primarily — for  the  interest  of  the  mechanics.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  association  to  become  the  voice  of  the 
aero  mechanic  at  all  conferences  where  aircraft  regulation 
and  laws  are  being  discussed. 

Now  this  seems  a  fair  and  worthy  aim  to  me.  Speaking 
as  a  pilot  who  is  not  much  of  a  mechanic,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  air  mechanics  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  England  for  the  twelve  safe 
and  pleasant  years  that  I  have  flown  as  a  pilot.  Without 
their  careful  and  expert  work  on  planes  and  engines,  I 
certainly  would  not  have  flown  with  the  safety  that  I  have 
enjoyed.  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  my  debt  to  them — es- 
pecially to  my  good  friend  Harry  West  who  looked  after 
my  old  160  h.p.  Beardmore  for  ten  long  and  worrysome 
months  of  night-bombing  in  France.  If  Harry  hadn't 
looked  after  me,  and  nursed  that  old  Beardmore,  I  don't 
think  that  I'd  be  here  now.  And  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had 
been  forced  to  wander  across  the  lines  with  an  engine  which 
received  no  more  expert  attention  than  the  pathetic  amount 
which  I  could  give  it,  I  would  have  been  even  more  worried 
than  I  was — if  that  was  possible. 

So  I'm  glad  to  see  the  boys  getting  together,  to  help 
themselves  and  to  help  aviation.  For  it  will  help  aviation. 
The  association  aims  at  higher  class  mechanical  work  on 
aircraft  by  putting  into  effect  a  plan  for  the  education 
and  information  of  its  members.  It  is  also  putting  into 
effect  a  plan  to  keep  its  members  employed,  and  to  provide 
for  compensation  for  injuries  or  death. 

I  believe  that  we  pilots,  who  owe  much  to  careful  and 
conscientious  mechanics,  should  do  all  we  can  to  foster  and 
encourage  this  association  of  the  men  who  make  our  way 
safe  in  the  air. 

WE  end  on  a  note  of  stark  tragedy  this  month,  weeping 
bitterly.  A  Monsieur  Duval,  of  St.  Opportune, 
France,  stretched  himself  on  a  grass  plot  near  a  railroad 
station  to  wait  for  his  train  and  read  his  paper.  When, 
after  half  an  hour,  he  boarded  the  train,  he  was  suddenly 
conscious  that  he  was  being  bitten  by  insects  on  about  half 
the  surface  of  his  body.  Investigation  disclosed  that  he  had 
collected  the  whole  population  of  an  anthill,  whose  inhabi- 
tants, evidently  somewhat  annoyed  at  their  change  of  resi- 
dence, were  attacking  him. 

Frantically  he  removed  his  trousers,  and  shook  them 
vigorously  out  of  the  car  window — just  as  the  train  crossed 
a  bridge.  Monsieur  Duval  caught  one  fleeting  glimpse  of 
his  trousers,  as  the  legs  thereof  wrapped  themselves  around 
a  bridge  girder.  Then  he  saw  them  no  more,  for  the  train 
sped  on,  and  stopped  at  a  station.  What  Monsieur  did  see, 
however,  was  a  lady  entering  the  compartment,  followed 
by  another  lady.  The  unfortunate  traveller  took  one  glance, 
then  tried  to  crawl  under  a  seat.  Alas !  The  effort  was 
vain.  The  outraged  ladies  called  a  gendarme  and  had  Mon- 
sieur Duval  arrested. 

The  moral  of  this  tale,  of  course,  is  to  travel  by  airplane. 
You  avoid  all  the  bridges. 


Editor's  Note:  We  are  pained,  hurt,  and  grieved  to 
announce  that  Cy  Caldwell,  whose  mysterious  disappear- 
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ance  we  announced  in  our  October  issue,  still  is  missing. 
We  are  greatly  concerned,  for  we  fear  that  the  well-known 
semi-writer  and  partial-pilot,  who  was  seen  last  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  Broadway  chicken,  has  met  with  fowl  play.  This 
article  was  mailed — post-marked  "New  York." 

"If  he  is  gone  for  good,"  said  Mrs.  Caldwell,  "his  take- 
off will  be  a  loss  to  me.  And  the  loss  is  only  partly  covered 
by  insurance." 

The  way  that  aviation  enthusiasts  have  disappeared  late- 
ly, either  in  oceans  or  in  night  clubs,  worries  us.  We 
have  retained  the  services  of  the  Punkerton  Defective 
Agency,  whose  clever  work  in  locating  an  air-minded  ad- 
miral recommended  them  to  us.  The  admiral  they  found 
was  named  Sims.  But  the  Navy  also  found  that  he  was 
air-minded,  and  immediately  retired  him  as  a  dangerous 
explosive.  He  was  the  admiral  who  said  that  in  the  next 
war  the  Navy  might  as  well  park  all  their  battleships  in  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  interests  of  safety. 

The  man  who  found  Sims  was  that  star  detective,  Oper- 
ative 7-11.  His  work  in  the  Caldwell  case  is  covered  by  the 
following  reports : 

Times  Square,  New  York,  Oct.  15. — Endeavored  to  trace 
Subject  in  various  speak-easies  in  this  district,  and  secured 
the  services  of  a  Prohibition  officer  who  knows  all  the  places 
intimately.  Went  with  him  on  his  daily  rounds  collecting 
backsheesh,  and  didn't  miss  a  single  dump.    They  all  paid. 

Finally  trailed  a  man  whom  I  suspected  to  be  the  Subject, 
and  followed  him  for  three  days.  He  kept  running  into  and 
out  of  newspaper  offices,  posing  for  his  picture  beside  an 
African  honking  gander — to  which  he  bore  a  startling  resem- 
blance— and  often  patted  little  girls  on  the  head.  But  my 
three  days  were  wasted,  for  he  turned  out  to  be  Daddy 
Browning. 

Enclosed  bill  of  expenses,  covering  attendance  at  night  clubs, 
$432.75,  is  self-explanatory. 

Operative  7-11 

Greenwich  Village,  in  the  heart  of  the  slopping  district, 
New  York,  Oct.  19 — If  you  could  supply  me  with  a  photo- 
graph of  Subject  it  might  aid  my  search.  Here  I've  been 
chasing  a  bird  for  three  more  days  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  Caldwell.  This  bird  went  dashing  through  stage 
doors,  hurling  large  quantities  of  money  at  stage  people, 
and  then  rushing  to  night  clubs,  whose  hostesses  invariably 
informed  me,  "He  is  just  a  friend,  that's  all." 

If  I  had  known  more  of  Caldwell's  habits  I'd  have  known 
that  he  never  threw  even  a  thin  dime  at  anyone.  As  it  was,  I 
chased  this  Dickie  bird  until  I  wore  out  my  stomach.  It's 
very  hard  on  an  Operative  working  the  night  clubs.  My 
expenses,  enclosed,  amount  to  $543.65.  The  doctor's  bill  of 
$75  is  for  repairs  to  stomach  and  vulcanizing  kidneys. 

Operative  7-11 

Dust  Field,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  Oct.  21 — As  Subject 
was  interested  in  aviation  I  thought  that  he  might  have  come 
out  here,  so  I  spent  the  best  part  of  a  day  and  72  cents 
coming  from-  New  York.  It's  only  23  miles,  but  they  need 
Pullmans  on  this  line.  This  is  New  York's  favorite  airport, 
but  actually  you  could  land  at  Philadelphia,  catch  a  train 
for  Pennsylvania  Station,  and  arrive  there  a  day  sooner 
than  if  you  landed  at  Garden  City  and  came  in  on  the  Long 
Island.  This  road  is  God's  gift  to  anyone  who  loves  to  sit 
still  for  hours  and  breathe  cinders. 

I  thought  Subject  might  be  investigating  conditions,  but  a 
Mr.  Merrill  informed  me  that  conditions  had  been  investigated 
regularly  for  the  last  seven  years  without  anything  coming 
of  it.  He  said  that  a  man  like  Caldwell  wouldn't  waste  his 
time  investigating  on  a  warm  day,  but  would  likely  be  at 
Bert  Acosta's  hangar  with  a  perspiring  glass  in  his  hand. 


Air  commerce  regu- 
lations require  — 
"Section  15  B  (3) 
—  water  thermom- 
eter for  water 
cooled  engines  and 
oil  thermometer  for 
air  cooled  engines." 


made  in  strict  accordance  with  air 
service  specifications,  gives  pilot 
and  passengers  the  full  protection 
provided  for  in  Section  1  5 . 

The  MOTO  METER  CO.,  Inc. 

Industrial  Thermometer  Division 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


The  HEATH  "PARASOL"  PLANE 

was  the  only  light  plane  to  compete  at  the  National  Air 
Races  in  the  80  to  3  00  cubic  inch  class.  Of  course,  it  took 
home  the  Aero  Digest  and  Dayton  Daily  News  Trophies 
again. 


Descriptive  Booklet,  10  cents 


HEATH  AIRPLANE  COMPANY,  Inc., 


285  6  BROADWAY 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PLYWOOD 


FOR 


Airplane  Construction 
U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
Specifications  Grade  A 

ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  16'  0"  x  6'  4" 

New  Jersey  Veneer  Co. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  Veneer,  Paterson 
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FLYING  SUITS 

Fitted  with  the  HOOKLESS 
Fastener 

the  original  sliding  fastener  that 
ALWAYS  xvorks 


Keeping  warm  is  no  longer 
a  problem  for  the  flier.  Real 
air-tight  suits — those  with 
good  "stuff"  in  them — have 
been  considered  high  in 
price. 

"Snappy-Snug"  suits  are 
reasonable  in  price.  Here's 
a  suit  that  appeals  to  the 
man  who  must  have  warmth 
and  not  pay  too  much  for  it. 

Compare  with  higher  priced 
suits — not  with  lower. 

Write  for  circular 


CANVAS-LEATHER  SPECIALTY  CO. 

75  5-59  Cass  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 


Aero  Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

Airplane  Hardware 

and 

Accessories 

Our  Creed: 
"Make  it  Safe  for  the  Flyers' " 

Office  and  Plant,  College  Point,  L  I. 


FOR 

CUTTING  &  GRINDING 
AEROPLANE 
METAL  PARTS 


USE 


JARVIS   BENCH   BAND  SAW 
and 

SIMPLEX-M  BENCH  GRINDER 

Made  in  other  styles  and  sizes 

WALLS  SALES  CORP., 


96  Warren  Street 


NEW  YORK 


I  searched  around  between  the  hangars  at  Dust  Field  in 
case  Subject  might  ibe  hiding  under  some  of  the  airplane 
wreckage  stored  there.  It's  a  funny  thing,  but  that's  what 
they  use  the  space  between  the  hangars  for — to  store  bits  of 
crashes  as  a  sort  of  advertisement  of  the  thrills  of  flying 
and  to  act  as  conductor  of  fire  from  hangar  to  hangar.  It's 
a  peculiar  custom  that  only  the  air-minded  can  understand. 

Another  queer  thing  is  that  the  pilots  run  up  their  motors, 
with  the  ship's  tail  aimed  directly  at  the  hangars,  so  all  the 
dust  blows  inside. 

'It's  the  custom,'  I  was  informed. 

I  searched  the  dust  clouds  well,  but  found  no  trace  of  the 
Subject,  though  he  may  have  been  there.  Sixteen  children 
were  lost  in  the  dust  that  day — if  you  ever  mislay  a  child 
on  that  field  he's  gone  until  the  next  rain  washes  him  up. 

I  enclose  expense  account  of  $12.80.  You  get  off  light 
this  time.  The  $2.00  is  for  cleaning  suit ;  the  SO  cents  is  for 
throat  gargle ;  the  $5.00  is  to  repair  tooth  after  that  lunch 
counter  steak.  Searching  for  this  aviator  is  kind  of  breaking 
me  up.  These  birds  seem  to  live  a  tough  life.  No  wonder 
there  aren't  any  fat  pilots. 

Operative  7-11 

Pr  S.  Saw  Rene  Fonck  out  here.  He  had  mislaid  bis 
steamship  ticket,  but  found  it  again.  If  he  ever  lost  that 
ticket  he'd  never  get  back  to  Paris. 

7-11 

Operative  7-11  is  using  all  his  skill  to  unravel  the  mystery 
of  Cy  Caldwell's  disappearance.  We  hope  to  have  a  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  when  next  we  go  to  press.  Meanwhile, 
Mrs.  Cv  is  watching  day  and  night.  Cy  left  a  gallon  of 
gin  behind,  and  she  feels  confident  that  if  he  is  still  alive, 
he  will  return. 


WEATHER  CONDITIONS  ON  MY  FLIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  513) 

radio  our  whereabouts  back  home,  and  checked  our  course 
by  her  wake  but  the  Mauretania  was  not  as  vital  to  the 
liight's  success  as  is  generally  supposed. 

Reference  is  made  by  Ramsey  and  Kincaid  to  the  slow 
time  made  by  the  Bellanca  across  the  Atlantic  in  compari- 
son to  Lindbergh's  showing  whereas  a  study  of  the  facts 
in  the  case  will  reveal  that  our  average  speed  over  the 
ocean  was  virtually  the  same.  Where  the  Bellanca  lost  time 
was  in  battling  head  winds  up  the  coast  to  Newfoundland ; 
on  the  ocean  flight  she  made  2,300  miles  in  21  hours.  A 
test  of  the  actual  speed  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis  under  varying  load  conditions  might  change  a 
lot  of  preconceived  notions  about  the  relative  fleetness  of 
the  two  planes. 

Returning  to  the  Ramsey-Kincaid  weather  chart  of  the 
Bellanca's  flight  we  find  a  low  pressure  area  over  northern 
Scotland.  Evidently  the  writers  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  weather  maps  for  the  6th  of  June  which  were  made  in 
Europe  by  meteorologists  who  had  conditions  there  under 
their  close,  personal  observation.  If  they  had  they  would 
have  learned  that  the  low  in  question  had  taken  matters 
into  its  own  hands  and  moved  down  over  the  center  of 
Germany.    But  they  wrote  : 

"As  he  (Chamberlin)  proceeded  along  his  route  during 
the  night  of  June  5,  passing  over  southern  England  and 
the  coast  of  France,  he  reached  the  end  of  the  good  weather 
area  and  ran  into  a  little  less  favorable  condition  than  he 
experienced  over  the  ocean,  due  to  lower  visibility  and  a 
little  rain.  During  this  period  of  darkness,  he  was  hin- 
dered in  recognizing  points  over  which  he  was  passing  and 
was  prevented  from  reaching  Berlin." 

It  seems  clear  that  our  two  weather  experts  are  again 
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of  the  opinion  that  "Chamberlin  kept  close  to  the  surface." 
How  disabused  of  that  notion  they  would  be  had  they 
only  made  the  flight  with  us  instead  of  staying  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  to  write  expertly 
of  what  happened  over  Germany  on  the  night  of  June  5 ! 

We  began  to  encounter  thick  weather  after  passing  Lands 
End,  England,  and  Plymouth  was  the  last  place  we  saw 
as  the  Bellanca  started  climbing  for  her  second  night  above 
the  clouds.  Ordinarily  it  should  have  taken  five  hours  to 
reach  Berlin  and  the  fact  that  it  was  ten  instead  before 
we  came  down  at  Eisleben  not  unnaturally  has  led  to  the 
impression  that  we  were  hopelessly  lost.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  climbed  to  an  altitude  of  21,000  feet  try- 
ing to  get  above  the  endless  masses  of  fog  ahead  of  us 
and  that  we  lost  our  time  and  fuel  weaving  in  and  out  of 
cloud  "valleys"  trying  to  find  low  places  through  after  the 
Bellanca  had  reached  her  ceiling.  Curiously  enough  while 
the  fog  was  solid  over  land  there  were  great  open  gorges 
above  the  English  Channel  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  fre- 
quently saw  lighthouse  beacons  on  the  coast.  We  covered 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  ground  that  night  but  the  fact  that 
we  came  out  over  Dortmund,  almost  directly  on  the  course 
to  Berlin,  next  morning  when  it  was  daylight  and  we 
dared  go  down  through  the  stuff,  ought  to  convince  any 
fair-minded  person  possessed  of  a  map  that  we  managed 
to  keep  a  fairly  close  check  of  our  wanderings  even  though 
the  "experts"  say  I  was  "without  navigational  equipment." 
Fortunately  we  came  through  the  ceiling  into  a  valley  in- 
stead of  over  the  cloud-wrapped  hills.  Our  map  of  Ger- 
many inadvertently  had  been  left  in  Xew  York  but  the 
airdrome  attendants  at  Dortmund  pointed  east  when  we 
flew  down  and  inquired  the  way  to  Berlin.  From  then  on 
we  flew  "by  guess  and  by  gosh"  but  managed  to  make  knots 
on  the  gas  left  and  landed  pretty  well  in  the  direction  of 
Berlin  when  the  motor  quit  running. 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  we  went  over  the  thick 
weather  encountered  at  night  instead  of  trying  to  go 
through  or  under  it.    The  answer  is  simple.    I  didn't  dare. 

Our  earth  inductor  compass  had  "gone  out"  soon  after 
the  start  and  we  had  left  only  a  cheap,  old-fashioned  mag- 
netic compass.  This  was  mounted  not  on  the  instrument 
board  but  in  the  top  of  the  plane  above  and  in  front  of 
our  heads.  (Ramsey  and  Kincaid  seem  to  think  we  had 
only  one  compass  but  are  wrong.)  There  may  be  pilots 
who  can  fly  "blind"  without  having  all  their  instruments 
properly  grouped  on  the  dash  in  front  of  them  but  I  pro- 
fess no  such  skill.  I  believe  a  plane  which  intends  to  at- 
tempt such  flying  should  have  two  pilots  capable  of  flying 
"blind"  indefinitely  by  their  instruments  and  certainly  the 
Bellanca  did  not  have  that.  On  top  of  the  clouds  we  had 
a  definite  horizon ;  in  or  under  them  we  would  have  had 
nothing  and  doubtless  would  have  come  to  grief.  For  that 
reason  we  jockeyed  with  the  cloud  pinnacles  that  were 
above  the  Bellanca's  ceiling,  losing  time,  distance,  energy 
and  gas  (the  motor  was  at  full  throttle  three  of  four  hours 
trying  to  get  over  the  fog)  rather  than  risk  going  down  into 
it  until  daylight  would  give  us  a  chance  coming  through 
the  ceiling  below. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  that  aside  from  the  fault- 
less performance  of  our  Whirlwind  motor  I  attribute  the 
success  of  our  flight  to  the  fact  that  at  no  time  was  the 
Bellanca  loaded  to  capacity ;  a  statement  amply  borne  by 
the  high  ceiling  she  was  able  to  attain  during  the  first  night 
and  by  her  average  gas  consumption  for  the  entire  trip 
of  ten  and  a  half  gallons  per  hour. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  less  glaring  errors  in  the  Ramsey- 
Kincaid  analysis  of  the  Bellanca's  flight  have  been  over- 
looked here.    But  enough  of  them  have  been  pointed  out 


Airplanes-Flying  Boats-Motors-Supplies 

New  JN4D,  dandy  condition,  less  motor,  $795;  splendid  slightly  used  JN4D, 
less  motor,  §700;  very  moderately  used,  excellent  condition  JN4D,  with  motor, 
$850  or  less  motor,  $600;  dandy  unused  Hispano  Standard,  less  motor,  $875. 

All  parts  for  JN4D,  Canuck,  Standard,  OX5,  OXX6,  and  many  Clerget, 
Hispano,  Liberty,  Fiat  and  Le  Rhone  parts. 

Cotton  and  linen  covers  all  made  up  for  JN4D,  Canuck  and  Standard. 
Dandy  new  fur  lined  Navy  type  leather  helmets,  $12;  leather  flying  gauntlets, 
$5;  sheeplined  leather  moccasins,  $5.50;  furlined  gaberdine  dandy  flying  suits, 
$75;  sheeplined  leather  coats  with  fur  collars,  $23.50;  wool  lined  reversible 
leather  coat,  $18;  leather  breeches,  $12.90;  leather  jacket  with  knit  cuffs,  $12.50; 
sheeplined  leather  helmet,  $4;  face  mask,  $2;  face  mask  equipped  with  wide- 
vision  curved  lense  goggle,  $3.50;  new  Navy  type  chamois  lined  helmet,  $5.50; 
corduroy  lined  helmet,  $3.75;  NAK  wide-vision  Resistal  goggle,  $4;  Jumbo  oval 
Resistal  goggle,  $2.50;  Protector  curved  lens  wide-vision  goggle,  $5.  Khaki  or 
white  flying  suit  with  hookless  fasteners,  $9;  Khaki  or  white  mechanics  suit, 
button  fastened,  $4.75,  or  hookless  fasteners  in  front,  $6.50. 
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STUDENTS 

LEARN  TO  FLY 

THIS  WINTER  IN  TEXAS 

Licensed  pilots,  licensed  ships,  ideal  year- 
round  flying  conditions.  Solo  and 
advanced  courses  with  instruction  in 
Travel  Air  planes. 

Write  for  Information 

TRAVEL  AIR  WAYS 

HANGAR  NO.  4,  LOVE  FIELD, 
DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF  T/ RAVEL  ^  IR  p LANES 

SUB-AGENTS 
AUSTIN  AIR  SERVICE      V.  B.  COX 

AUSTIN,  TEXAS  OZONA,  TEXAS 


American  Eagle  hangar 
Curtiss  Field  -  Long  Island  -  NY 


to  show  the  good  that  might  be  accomplished  if  a  really 
informed  analysis  of  this  year's  ocean  flights  could  be  made 
by  the  fliers  who  actually  encountered  transatlantic  and 
transpacific  weather  and  by  the  meteorologists  who  were 
of  invaluable  assistance  in  predicting  it  in  advance  for  them. 
In  our  own  case  I  know  that  virtually  everything  turned 
out  as  Dr.  Kimball  predicted  except  for  the  low  pressure 
area  over  northern  England  and  Scotland.  On  that  he 
said  the  chances  were  it  would  move  northeastward  out 
of  our  way  but  that  it  might  go  southeast  instead.  The 
latter  guess  turned  out  to  be  right.  Even  a  Navy  hydrog- 
rapher,  I  think,  can  understand  the  difficulty  of  recogniz- 
ing points  over  which  you  are  passing  when  you  happen  to 
be  separated  from  the  landmarks  in  question  by  20,000  feet 
of  fog. 

NEW  METALS  FOR  AIRCRAFT 

( Continued  from  page  522 ) 
speed  military  airplanes.    On  this  class  of  planes  wood 
is  used  almost  exclusively  for  wings. 

There  have  been  no  new  developments  in  metal  for 
wing  structures  since  duralumin  was  invented  in  1909. 
No  other  light  weight  alloy  has  been  developed  that  sur- 
passes it  in  its  adaptability  to  wing  structures.  All  de- 
velopment work  in  metallic  wing  sections  has  been  in 
design,  not  in  material. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  development  in  aircraft 
engines  in  the  past  five  years.  This  development  has  been 
along  two  lines ;  a  reduction  in  weight  per  horse  power 
and  an  increase  in  life  and  performance.  Five  years  ago 
the  average  engine  for  military  aircraft,  without  fuel,  oil 
and  water,  weighed  about  two  pounds  per  horse  power. 
Today  the  average  engine  weighs  approximately  1*4  pounds 
per  horse  power.  The  reduction  in  weight  alone  amounts 
to  more  than  35  per  cent.  In  addition  the  life  and  per- 
formance has  been  greatly  increased. 

The  increased  efficiency  of  the  aircraft  engine  has  been 
due  to  development  in  engine  design,  and  to  research  and 
resulting  improvement  in  metals.  Light  weight  alloys  of 
aluminum  are  used  wherever  possible  in  aircraft  engines; 
among  the  important  parts  made  of  these  alloys  are  pis- 
tons, crankcases,  exhaust  manifolds,  housings,  and  numer- 
ous small  castings.  In  the  air-cooled  engine  the  cylinder 
head  is  also  an  aluminum  alloy  casting. 

The  alloy  duralumin  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  wing  structures  is  also  used  for  engine  parts.  In 
addition  to  duralumin  there  are  two  important  light  weight 
alloys  of  aluminum,  developments  of  recent  years  which 
are  used  extensively  in  aircraft  engine  construction.  The 
first  alloy,  known  familiarly  as  the  "piston"  alloy,  con- 
tains 88  per  cent  aluminum,  10  per  cent  copper,  about  1^4 
per  cent  iron  and  J4  Per  cent  magnesium.  A  small  amount 
of  silicon  is  also  present. 

The  second  alloy  is  known  as  the  "Y"  alloy  and  is  com- 
posed of  92  per  cent  aluminum,  4  per  cent  copper,  2  per 
cent  nickel,  \l/2  per  cent  magnesium  and  small  amounts 
of  silicon  and  iron. 

These  two  alloys  may  be  much  improved  in  properties 
by  heat  treatment.  By  a  process  of  treatment  that  in 
many  ways  resembles  the  "tempering"  of  steel  the  "piston" 
and  "Y"  alloy  are  made  much  harder  and  stronger.  A 
valuable  characteristic  of  these  two  alloys  is  that  they 
retain  this  strength  and  hardness  at  comparatively  elevated 
temperatures  much  better  than  any  other  known  alloy  of 
equal  weight. 

As  a  result  of  these  valuable  characteristics  these  two 
alloys  are  the  best  for  pistons  and  air-cooled  cylinder  heads, 
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which  in  normal  operation  in  aircraft  engines  attain  a 
temperature  of  450  to  550  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Next  to 
duralumin  the  perfection  of  the  "piston"  and  "Y"  alloy 
is  one  of  the  most  important  recent  developments  in  metals 
for  aircraft.  In  fact,  without  these  two  alloys  the  air- 
cooled  radial  engine  would  not  have  reached  its  present 
state  of  perfection. 

A  new  series  of  light  weight  alloys  are  now  under  de- 
velopment for  aircraft  engines.  These  are  the  magnesium 
alloys.  The  most  common  one  contains  95  per  cent  mag- 
nesium, 4  per  cent  aluminum  and  about  per  cent  man- 
ganese. A  small  amount  of  iron  and  silicon  is  also  pres- 
ent. Magnesium  alloys  weigh  approximately  two  thirds 
of  the  common  aluminum  alloys,  and  in  the  form  of  cast- 
ings their  strength  is  about  the  same. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  development  of  magnesium 
alloys,  it  is  not  possible  to  increase  their  strength  by  heat 
treatment  hence  their  application  has  been  limited.  Ex- 
perimentally they  have  been  made  into  pistons  and  cylinder 
heads,  but  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  they  will  replace  the 
standard  aluminum  alloys  now  used,  at  least  not  in  the 
near  future. 

In  the  aircraft  engine  the  alloys  of  magnesium  have 
been  used  successfully  but  still  experimentally,  for  crank- 
cases,  exhaust  stacks  and  supercharger  castings.  The 
saving  in  weight  with  these  alloys  is  considerable ;  a  mag- 
nesium alloy  crankcase  reduces  the  weight  of  a  water- 
cooled  engine  3j4  per  cent,  a  substantial  saving. 
New  Metals  for  the  Propeller 

In  recent  designs  the  metal  propeller  has  almost  entirely 
supplanted  the  wood  propeller.  The  alloy  used  for  pro- 
pellers is  a  form  of  duralumin  and  contains  94  per  cent 
of  aluminum,  4  per  cent  copper,  1  per  cent  silicon  and  J/2 
per  cent  each  of  iron  and  manganese.  This  alloy  has  been 
the  standard  material  for  propellers  for  several  years. 
Recent  improvements  in  the  metal  propeller  have  been 
of  design  rather  than  material. 

The  magnesium  alloy  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
airplane  engine,  is  a  prospective  propeller  material.  Al- 
ready experiments  have  been  made  with  this  alloy.  The 
alloy  is  much  lighter  in  weight  than  any  of  the  alloys  of 
aluminum,  and  has  a  higher  weight-strength  ratio.  In 
other  words  a  propeller  made  from  the  magnesium  alloy 
would  be  stronger  than  an  aluminum  alloy  propeller  of 
equal  weight.  This  would  permit  the  use  of  larger  and 
stronger  propellers  without  increasing  the  weight. 

SANTA  CLAUS  COMES  TO  THE  AIR  CORPS 

( Continued  from  page  511 ) 

was  largely  accidental  and  continued  more  or  less  in  suf- 
ferance on  land  which  it  did  not  own.  Certainly  no  perma- 
nent building  could  be  done  by  the  Army  on  such  a  site. 
Facing  this  fact  Dayton  hustled  and  the  5,000-acre  gift 
materialized. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  location  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Materiel  Division  at  new  Wright  Field 
eventually  will  prove  to  be  a  commercial  boon  to  the  Ohio 
city.  But  materialistic  motives  alone  cannot  be  ascribed  as 
the  reason  for  this  generous  act.  The  casual  visitor  to  Day- 
ton still  finds  in  the  citizenry  there  a  twenty-four  year  old 
sense  of  regret  and  chagrin  that  when  the  Wright  brothers 
first  were  ready  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  air  they  had 
to  journey  all  the  way  to  Kitty  Hawk  for  the  proper  set- 
ting. Looking  back  on  that  incident  it  appears  that  the 
people  of  Dayton  have  decided  that  that  slight  to  Dayton 
shall  not  occur  in  the  future. 
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SCADTA 

Air  mail  and 
passenger  ser- 
vice to  cities  of 
Colombia, 
South  America 
via  SCADTA 
saves  a  mini- 
m  u  m  of  10 
days  in  deliv- 
ery. 

The  Colom- 
bian Air  Mail 
Service  has 
been  operating 
continually  in 
connection 
with  American  mail  steamers  for  7  years. 
No  mail  or  package  has  ever  been  lost. 
All  letters  and  packages  must 
bear  Colombian  Air  Mail  Stamps 
LET  US  SUPPLY  YOU 

RATES:  3  0c  for  each  2/3  ounce,  unsealed  circulars  15c. 
Registered  matter  must  carry  the  special  20c  Colombian 
Air  Mail  registered  stamps. 

American  Trading  Co. 

25  BROAD  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Regular  passenger  service — make  your  reservations  in  advance. 


Barranquilla-Giardot  route  via 
Colombian  Air   Mail-Correo  Aereo 


Avigation  School 
of  America 

757  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Cor.  8th  St.  &  Broadway,  5th  Floor.) 

Telephone  Stuyvesant  )4}7 

Pioneer  School  for 
Aviators  Only 

Thorough  and  Practical  Course 
in  Air  Navigation 

LEARN  AVIGATION  (Aerial  Navigation) 
NOW 

Classes  start  1st  &  15  th  of  each  month 
Enroll  Now.    Classes  1 0  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

New  method  by  correspondence  for  those  unable  to 
attend. 

Charts  made  for  flight — any  distance — anywhere. 

Hubert  S.  Huntington,  President. 
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A  Complete  Aeronautical  Library 


AIR  SERVICE 

AIR  SERVICE.  A.  E.  F.    By  H.  A.  Toulmin,  Jr  ..  $6.00. 

Work  of  the  United  States  Air  Corps  during  the  V\  orld  War. 
ARMY  POSTS  AND  TOWNS.     Compiled  by  Capt.  Chas.  J.  Sullivan. 

The  Baedeker  of  the  Army.  $2.00. 
FIGHTING    THE    FLYING    CIRCUS.    By    Capt.    "Eddie"  Ricken- 
backer  «.M. 

The  thrilling  experiences  of  the  commander  of  the  "Hat-in-the-Rmg 

Squadron. 

HIGH  ADVENTURE.  By  J.  N.  Hall   $2.50. 

A  narrative  of  air  fighting  in  France. 
THE  LAFAYETTE   FLYING  CORPS.    By  J.  N.   Hall  and  C.  B. 

Nordhoff  (in  two  volumes)  $15.00. 

NOCTURNE  MILITAIRE.  By  Elliott  White  Springs   $2.50. 

Eight  stories  of  the  American  aviator  in  France  and  England. 
OUR  AIR  FORCE.    By  William  Mitchell,  former  Asst.  Chief  of  the  Air 
Service,  U.  S.  A  .  .$3.00. 

Brings  before  the  American  people  what  the  efficient  organization 

of  our  aviation  resources  means  to  this  country. 
WAR  BIRDS.    Diary  of  an  Unknown  Aviator  $2.00 

Thrilling  story  of  life  at  the  Front.  Illustrated  by  Clayton  Knight. 
WINGED  DEFENSE.    By  William  Mitchell,  former  Asst.  Chief  of  the 
Air  Service,  U.  S.  A    $1.50. 

A  startling  account  of  America's  Air  Service,  its  development,  its 

inadequacies,  and  its  opportunities. 
THE  WORLD'S  WINGS.    By  W.  Jefferson  Davis  $2.50. 

An  authoritative  account  of  the  aerial  preparedness  of  Europe,  Japan 

and  America. 


AIRSHIPS 

AEROSTATICS.    By  E.  P.  Warner      $3.25. 

Discusses  balloons  of  all  classes  for  pilots,  treated  mathematically  for 
students. 

AIRSHIP  DESIGN.   By  Charles  P.  Burgess     $9.00. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  value  to  engineers  and  designers  dealing 

with  problems  of  stress  analysis. 
BALLOON  AND  AIRSHIP  GASES.  By  C.  deF.  Chandler  and  W.  S. 
Diehl    $4.00. 

Describes  the  physics  of  gases  and  explains  processes  for  producing, 

testing  and  purifying  both  hydrogen  and  helium. 
FREE  AND  CAPTIVE  BALLOONS.    By  R.  H.  Upson  and  C.  deF. 
Chandler   $5.00. 

Part  1— Free  Balloons.  Part  2— Captive  Balloons.  Part  3— Fabrics  for 

Gas  Envelopes. 

PRESSURE  AIRSHIPS.     By  Thos.   L.   Blake  more  and  W.  Walters 

Patron    $8.00. 

De*ign  and  performance  of  nonrigid  and  semirigid  airships. 
THE  RIGID  AIRSHIP.   By  E.  H.  Lewitt     $8.50 

A  treatise  on  design  and  performance  for  designers  and  students. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  FLIGHT  AND  ITS  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 

By  Capt.  P.  H.  Sumner  $4.25. 

Vol.  I.  Airships  and  kite  balloons.  Covering  completely  construction 
and  performance  details. 


AIRWAYS 

AIRPORTS  AND  AIRWAYS.    By  Donald  Duke  $5.00. 

Their  cost,  operation  and  maintenance. 
A  COMMERCIAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
AIRWAYS.  By  Francis  J.  Field,  Ltd  $  .80. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  world's  airways. 
HIGHWAYS  AND  AIRWAYS.  Their  Relation  to  Commerce  and  Na- 
tional Defence.    By  W.  Jefferson  Davis.  $1.0*. 

A  series  of  addresses  on  the  subject  of  National  Defense. 
INDIAN  AIR  WAYS.  By  S.  H.  Smith  (in  two  volumes)  $2.00. 

A  chronological  record  of  flights  in  and  thru  India  and  the  routes 

followed,  showing  commercial  possibilities. 
MY  FLIGHT  TO  THE  CAPE  AND  BACK.  By  Alan  J.  Cobham  $1.50. 

A  personal  and  unvarnished  account  of  a  memorable  flight,  showing 

the  possibilities  of  great  commercial  air  routes  through  Africa. 
WITH  SEAPLANE  AND  SLEDGE  IN  THE  ARCTIC.    By  George 
Binney   $6.00. 

The  official  account  of  the  1924  Oxford  Arctic  Expedition,  written  by 

the  Leader. 

COMMERCIAL  AVIATION 

CIVIL  AVIATION    $a.so. 

A  Report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Civil  Aviation  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  American  Engineering  Council. 
COMMERCIAL  AIR  TRANSPORT.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Ivo  Edwards,  C.M.G., 
Deputy  Director  of  Air  Transport,  Air  Ministry,  and  F.  Tymms, 

M.C.,  A.F.R.  Ae.  S      $2.50. 

A  concise  exposition  of  the  present  position  and  possibilities  of  com- 
mercial air  transport  in  the  British  Empire. 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION.   By  T.  H.  Kennedy  $2.00. 

TRANSPORT  AVIATION.  By  Archibald  Black  $3.00. 

Covers  the  entire  field  of  aviation.  Clearly  and  concisely  analyzes 
commercial  achievements  and  possibilities. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 

A  B  C  OF  AVIATION.  By  Capt.  V.  W.  Page  $1.25. 

Describes  the  basic  principles  of  aviation  and  fully  answers  many 
questions  about  aircraft,  their  construction  and  operation. 
AEROPLANE     CONSTRUCTION,     OPERATION     AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE. By  J.  B.  Rathbun  $2.50. 

A  thoroughly  revised  edition  containing  full  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions of  late  planes  including  those  of  Lindbergh  and  Byrd.  In  prepa- 
ration, orders  booked  now. 
AEROPLANE  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN.    By  T.  H.  Jones  and  J.  D. 

Frier   $6.00. 

A  book  for  designers,  draughtsmen  and  students. 
AEROPLANE  STRUCTURES.     By  A.  J.  S.  Pippard  and  Capt.  L. 

Pritchard    $7.50. 

Gives  complete  methods  of  calculation  for  modern  structure. 
AIRPLANE     DESIGN     AND     CONSTRUCTION.       By  Ottorino 

Pomilio  $5.01. 

The  application  of  aerodynamic  research  to  practical  design. 

COMPLETE  AIRMAN.    By  G.  C.  Baijey  $5.01. 

A  complete  outline  of  knowledge  the  airman  ought  to  possess.  For 
home  or  school  study. 
ELEMENTARY    PRINCIPLES    OF    AEROPLANE    DESIGN  AND 

CONSTRUCTION.    By  A.  W.  Judge  $2.» 

A  textbook  ior  students,  draughtsmen  and  engineers. 

MODERN  AIRCRAFT.  By  Major  V.  W.  Page  $5.00. 

Latest  information  on  design,  construction,  operation  and  maintenance. 
In  preparation,  orders  booked  now. 
STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  AEROPLANES.    By  H.  Harper,  Tech. 
Secretary  of  the  Civil  Aerial  Transport  Committee,  England,  $3.10. 

ENGINEERING 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AEROFOIL  AND  AIRSCREW  THEORY.  By 
H.  Glauert   $5.60. 

Suitable  for  students  of  aeronautical  engineering. 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS'  HANDBOOK.   By  Lionel  S.  Marks  $6.M. 

An  encyclopedia  of  mechanical  engineering  compiled  by  specialists. 
2,000  pp.  pocket  sized,  thumb  indexed. 

ENGINES 

AEROPLANE  ENGINES  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.    By  J.  B 

Rathbun    $2.50. 

Very  completely  covers  the  construction  principles  and  operation. 
AIRCRAFT  POWER  PLANTS.    By  E.  T.  Jones,  R.  Insley,  F.  W 
Caldwell  and  R.  F.  Kohr  J4.25 

Part  1— Aircraft  Engines.    Part  2— Propellers.  Part  3— Water  Ballas' 

Recovery. 

AIRPLANE  ENGINE.    By  L.  S.  Marks     $6.00 

Formulates  existing  knowledge  and  discusses  the  constructive  de 

tails  of  those  engines  whose  excellence  have  resulted  in  their  survival 
AIRPLANE  ENGINE  ENCYCLOPEDIA.    By  Glenn  D.  Angle.  $7.50 

Compilation  of  all  available  data.   A  most  valuable  reference. 
AUTOMOBILE  AND  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES.   By  A.  W.  Judge  $8.5* 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  High  Speed  Internal  Combustior. 

Engines. 

AVIATION  CHART.  By  Lt.  V.  W.  Page  SOc. 

Outlining  all  parts  of  a  typical  airplane  power  plant,  showing  thr 

points  where  trouble  is  apt  to  occur  and  suggesting  remedies. 
AVIATION  ENGINES.  By  Lt.  V.  W.  Page  $1.25. 

A  practical  work  containing  valuable  instructions  for  aviation  stu 

dents,  mechanicians  and  squadron  engineering  officers. 
ENGINE  DYNAMICS  AND  CRANKSHAFT  DESIGN.    By  Glenn  D 
Angle     ti  t* 

A  complete  and  practical  volume  for  the  designer  and  student. 
THE  TESTING  OF  HIGH  SPEED  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  EN- 
GINES.   By  A.  W.  Judge   $7.H 

For  engineers.  Sections  devoted  to  aircraft  engine  tests  very  concisr 

and  practical. 

GENERAL 

AIRCRAFT  IN  COMMERCE  AND  WAR.  By  J.  M.  Spalght  $2.21 

Air  power  in  relation  to  sea  power  and  its  effect  on  national  defence 
and  commerce. 

AIRCRAFT   INSTRUMENTS.     By   H.   N.   Eaton  and  other  special 

ists   $5.01 

Complete  explanations  of  the  theory  and  practical  use  of  over  I7f 

types. 

AIRMEN  AND  AIRCRAFT.   By  H.  H.  Arnold...   $J.H 

An  introduction  to  aeronautics  covering  instruction  courses,  types  ot 

planes  and  exploits  of  famous  aviators. 
AVIATION  MEDICINE.  By  Louis  H.  Bauer,  M.D  $7.M 

By  authority  of  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S.A.  The  first  book  on  a 

new  medical  specialty. 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  AEROPLANE.  By  Capt.  J.  Laurence  Pritchard. 

$3.00. 

A  comprehensive  account  of  early  and  recent  development,  famous 
flights,  races  and  records,  world  airways,  types  and  construction, 
engines,  etc 

DICTIONARY  OF  AVIATION.  By  R.  M.  Pierce  $3.90. 

A  word  book  for  persons  interested  'in  aviation. 
ELEMENTARY  AERONAUTICAL  SCIENCE.  By  J.  B.  Hart  and  W. 
Laidler   $2.50. 

Chapters  on  construction,  instruments,  aero  engines,  stability,  con- 
trol, etc. 

MARVELS  OF  MODERN  MECHANICS.    By  Harold  T.  Wilkins  $3.00 

The  mastery  of  land,  sea  and  air.  . 
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HISTORICAL 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  TWENTY-EIGHT  DAYS.  By  Linton 
Wells  $3.50. 

The  record  breaking  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  via  boat,  train, 

motor  car  and  airplane. 
AVIATION   IN   PEACE   AND    WAR.     By   Maj.   Gen.   Sir    F.  H. 
Sykes   $3.20. 

A  history  of  aviation   from   the  earliest  days  and  possibilities  of 

civil  aviation  in  peace  and  war. 
BY  AIRPLANE  TOWARDS  THE  NORTH  POLE.  By  Walter  Mittel- 
holzer  and  Others    $4.00. 

History  of  the  expeditions  to  Spitzbergen  in  1923  as  planned  in  con- 
junction with  Amundsen's  proposed  polar  flight. 
CONQUERING  THE  AIR.    By  Archibald  Williams  $2.80. 

The  development  of  aircraft  is  traced  from  the  first  gas  balloon  up 

to  the  present  time. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR.  By  C.  L.  M.  Brown  $1.00. 

An  historical  survey  emphasizing  the  significant  facts  in  the  gradual 

evolution  of  flying  machines. 
FIRST  CROSSING  OF  THE  POLAR  SEA.  By  Roald  Amundsen  and 
Lincoln  Ellsworth   $5.00. 

A  thrilling  story  of  the  conquering  of  the  Arctic  by  air. 
THE  FIRST  WORLD  FLIGHT   $5.00. 

As  related  to  Lowell  Thomas  by  the  flyers  themselves.    The  greatest 

adventure  story  of  our  time. 
GERMAN  AIR  RAIDS  ON  GREAT   BRITAIN  1914-1918.  By  Capt. 
Joseph   Morris  $4.65. 

An  authentic  record  written  in  a  vivid  easy  style. 
HEROES  OF  THE  AIR.    By  Chelsea  Fraser  $2.00. 

Thrilling  accounts  of  history  -making  flights. 
LAND,  SEA  AND  AIR.  By  Admiral  Mark  Kerr,  R.  N  $7.50. 

Reminiscences  and  memoirs  of  the  author's  varied  career. 

LINDBERGH 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH:  HIS  LIFE.    By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris 
De  H.  Tracy  $2.00. 

Why  he  seems  to  typify  so  admirably  the  best  in  American  manhood. 
LINDBERGH,  THE  LONE  EAGLE.  By  George  Buchanan  Fife  . . .  .$  .75 

His  life  and  achievements  with  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  navigation 

of  "The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis." 
"WE."  By  Charles  A.  Lindbergh   ..$2.50. 

The  famous  flyer's  own  story  of  his  life  and  his  Transatlantic  flight, 

together  with  his  views  of  the  future  of  aviation. 

MATERIALS 

AIRCRAFT  AND  AUTOMOBILE  MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 
VOL.  L  (Ferrous).    By  A.  W.  Judge     $7.50. 

A  treatise  for  aircraft,  automobile  and  mechanical  engineers. 
AIRCRAFT  STEELS  AND  MATERIALS  $6.40. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Sheffield  in  1920 

by  lecturers  of  note. 
THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  PLYWOOD  AND  GLUE.  By 
B.  C.  Boulton  $4.00. 

Covers  the  whole  field.    Many  war  developments  in  glues  have  beer 

recorded. 

METALLURGY  OF  ALUMINIUM  AND  ALUMINIUM  ALLOYS.  B, 

Robert    J.    Anderson  $10.00. 

A  modern  and  practical  treatise. 
NON-FERROUS  AND  ORGANIC  MATERIALS,  VOL.  2.    By  A.  W. 

Judge     $7-50. 

Aluminum,  copper,  bearing  metals,  structure  and  properties  of  tim- 
ber, aero  fabrics,  ropes  and  varnishes. 

METEOROLOGY 

AERONAUTICAL  METEOROLOGY.  By  W.  R.  Gregg  $2.50. 

A  concise  handbook  giving  facts  and  most  recent  developments. 
THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SKY.    By  M.  Luddesh    $3.50. 

A  resume  of  personal  experience  describing  the  variety  of  interest 

which  air  travel  affords. 
A  CLOUD  ATLAS.    By  Alexander  McAdie.   $1.54. 

A  discussion  on  problems  in  cloud  formations,  meteorology,  etc. 
CLOUD  STUDIES.    By  A.  W.  Clay  den  t  N.  A  $6.00. 

This  book  is  a  key  to  the  scientific  understanding  of  the  clouds,  the 

causes  of  their  formation  and  what  they  portend. 
II AN  AND  WEATHER.  By  Alexander  McAdie   $2.00. 

A  non-technical  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  atmosphere  and 

the  conditions  which  cause  changes  in  the  weather. 
THE  FORCE  OF  THE  WIND.    By  Herbert  Chatley   $1.50. 

Especially  valuable  to  the  aviator  as  showing  the  action  of  the  wind 

and  its  force. 

MILITARY 

AIR  POWER  AND  WAR  RIGHTS.  By  J.  M.  Spaight   $10.50. 

Classifying  and  illustrating  the  customs  of  air  warfare. 
AIR  WARFARE.   By  William  C.  Sherman  $4.25. 

A  thorough  analysis  for  the  use  of  air  officers  and  laymen,  giving  the 

latest  methods  used. 
STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS  OF  AIR  FIGHTING.    By  Major  Oliver 
Stewart,  M.  C,  A.  F.  C    $2.25. 

Intricate  manoeuvres  analyzed  in  detail. 


MODELS 

MODEL  AEROPLANING.  By  V.  E.  Johnson  $2.00. 

Its  general  practice  and  principles. 
BOY'S  BOOK  OF  MODEL  AEROPLANES.  By  Francis  A.  Collins. 

$2.00. 

A  revised  edition  containing  the  best  of  the  material  in  two  previous 
books  and  considerable  new  matter. 

NAVIGATION 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION.  By  J.  E.  Dumbleton  $4.00. 

Its  principles  and  practice. 

AIR  NAVIGATION  NOTES  AND  EXAMPLES.  By  Instructor  Capt. 
S.  F.  Card,  Head  of  Navigation  Dept.  at  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege,   Greenwich   $5.75. 

PRIMER  OF  AIR  NAVIGATION.  By  H.  E.  Wimperis,  author  of  "The 
Internal  Combustion  Engine."    $2.51. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AERIAL  HAZE  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM 
THE  AIR  $2.50. 

A  study  made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Research  Laboratory,  in 
collaboration  with  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Military  Aeronautics. 
AIRPLANE  PHOTOGRAPHY.    By  H.  E.  Ives   $4  00. 

A  scientific  survey  of  the  development  during  the  war  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  peace-time  possibilities. 

POEMS 

THE  POETRY  OF  FLIGHT.    Edited  by  S.  W.  Murray  $2.01. 

An  anthology  to  the  memory  of  all  who  have  given  their  lives  for 

aeronautical  progress. 
SONGS  OF  THE  AIR.    By  Louis  L.  de  Jean  $1.25. 

A   book  of  air  poems. 
WINGED  SHIPS.  By  E.  D.  Booth   $1.25. 

Poems  of  the  Air. 

PRACTICAL  FLYING 

AEROBATICS.  By  H.  Barber   $3.01. 

An  explanation  in  simple  form  for  the  benefit  of  students,  of  the 

general  rules  governing  elementary  and  advanced  flying. 
THE  AEROPLANE  SPEAKS.  By  H.  Barber  $3.00. 

Contains  chapters  on  flight,  stability,  control,  rigging,  propellers,  etc. 

Also  a  glossary  of  aeronautical  terms. 
THE  AIRPLANE.  By  Frederick  Bedell  $3.19 

A  practical  discussion  of  the  principles  of  airplane  flight  for  the 

flyer,  designer  and  student. 

REGULATIONS 

AERONAUTICAL  RULE  BOOK.    $2.M. 

Organization  of  aeronautic  contests  and  contest  rules. 
AERONAUTIC  SAFETY  CODE.   $1.M. 

Tentative  American  Standard.    Sponsored  by  Bureau  of  Standards, 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Inc. 
LAW  OF  AVIATION.  By  Rowland  W.  Fixel   $7.50. 

A  complete  authoritative  text  covering  all  questions  as  to  rights  and 

liabilities  of  aeronauts,  passengers  and  owners  of  aircraft. 
LAW  OF  THE  AIR.  By  Carl  Zollmann  $5.06. 

A  summary  of  all  cases  in  the  court  reports,  commission  reports  and 

opinions  of  U.  S.  Attorneys  General,  Air  Commerce  Regulations,  etc. 
PUTTING  LAWS  OVER  WINGS.  By  W.  Jefferson  Davis  $1.U. 

Discussion  of  a  very  important  factor  in  the  development  of  national 

defense  and  commercial  aviation. 

TECHNICAL  THEORETICAL  TREATISES 

AERODYNAMICS.  By  E.  P.  Warner  $7.50. 

A  complete  coverage  of  the  fundamentals  and  their  application  in 
airplane  design. 

AERONAUTICS.  By  E.  B.  Wilson  $«.«. 

A  class  text  containing  chapters  on  mechanical  preliminaries,  rigid 

mechanics,  fluid  mechanics. 
APPLIED  AERODYNAMICS.  By  L.  Bairstow  $12.00. 

A  description  of  the  various  classes  of  aircraft,  both  heavier  and 

lighter  than  air,  and  the  elementary  principles  of  steady  flight. 
BIRDFLIGHT  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  AVIATION.  By  Otto  Lilienthal. 

$3.40. 

Describing  the  fundamental  principles  of  flight. 
DYNAMICS  OF  THE  AIRPLANE.    By  K.  P.  Williams  $2.81. 

For  students  of  mathematics  and  physics  who  are  attracted  by  avi- 
ation. 

ELEMENTARY  AERONAUTICS.  By  A.  P.  Thurston,  D.  Sc  il.it. 

The  science  and  practice  of  aerial  machines. 
MEASUREMENT  OF  FLUID  VELOCITY  AND  PRESSURE.    By  J. 
R.  PanneU,  National  Physical  Laboratory   $4.H. 

YEAR  BOOKS 

AIRCRAFT  YEAR  BOOK  1927.  By  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce   $5.16. 

Events  and  records   of   1926   fully  recorded. 


All  Book  Price,  Include  Posta*. 


Remit  by  P.  O.  Money  Order  or  Check,  to 

AERO  DIGEST,       220  West  42nd  Street,      New  York  City 
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ARE  WE  AIRWORTHY? 

(Continued  from  page  514) 

Providing  the  proper  safeguards  for  interstate  air  navi- 
gation has  presented  many  new  and  interesting  problems 
to  the  engineering  and  legal  professions.  The  aircraft 
en  route  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  with  its  passengers, 
mail,  and  express,  differs  from  the  railway  train  bound 
for  the  same  place,  only  in  speed  and  the  supporting  ele- 
ment. The  station  becomes  the  airport;  the  train  dis- 
patcher the  operations  officer ;  the  way  station  agent  corre- 
sponds to  the  emergency  landing  field  attendant ;  the  round- 
house becomes  the  hangar ;  and  the  block  signal  system  of 
the' railway  is  analogous  to  the  ground  panel  signalling 
system,  just  coming  into  use  on  some  of  our  airways.  Hav- 
ing no  rails  to  guide  it,  the  aircraft  traverses  an  airway, 
which  word,  being  too  new  for  the  dictionary,  may  be  gen- 
erally defined  as  an  established,  identified  route,  traversed 
by  aircraft  and  with  facilities  provided  for  convenient, 
safe  and  economic  air  traffic.  Like  a  ship  at  sea,  the  mod- 
ern airliner  is  equipped  with  radio,  not  only  to  report  its 
progress  but  to  learn  of  weather  conditions  ahead,  which 
may  require  a  slight  change  in  the  course  to  be  navigated, 
or  if  threatening,  a  temporary  landing  at  the  nearest  air- 
port. The  compass  and  other  special  instruments  indis- 
pensable to  safe  navigation  enable  the  pilot  to  proceed  even 
though  the  landscape  below  may  be  obscured  by  clouds  or 
darkness.  Beacon  lights,  both  revolving  and  fixed,  iden- 
tify the  path  between  airports  at  night,  and  upon  approach- 
ing a  destination  or  other  required  stop,  the  landing  area 
is  distinctly  outlined  by  vari-colored  weather-proof  electric 
bulbs.  Upon  proper  signals  this  airliner  glides  down  from 
the  darkness,  to  land  gently  on  an  airdrome  made  light  as 
day  by  a  500,000,000  candle  power  diffusion  light.  Pas- 
sengers and  their  baggage,  again  on  terra  firma,  are  whisked 
away  in  waiting  motor  coaches  to  hotel,  railway,  or  ocean 
liner,  if  necessary,  to  continue  their  journeys  by  these 
means.  The  plane  in  the  meantime  is  taxied  into  its  han- 
gar where  skilled  mechanics,  with  tender  solicitude,  treat  it 
as  a  thing  possessing  life.  The  consideration  given  to  their 
planes  by  two  of  the  round-the-world  fliers  amounted  al- 
most to  devotion,  and  was  admittedly  responsible  for  these 
pilots'  noticeable  lack  of  trouble  due  to  mechanical  mal- 
functions. 

Passengers  flying  along  a  well-equipped  airway  in  such 
an  airliner,  with  conveniences  installed  comparable  to  rail- 
way travel,  have  less  to  fear  from  collision  or  accident  than 
when  behind  a  speeding  locomotive,  or  the  driver  of  a 
skidding  taxicab.  Aircraft,  equipped  with  navigation  lights 
conforming  to  the  standard  employed  on  the  high  seas,  are 
readily  discernible  in  darkness.  Both  pilot  and  assistant 
pilot  are  on  the  alert  for  approaching  or  overtaking  craft. 
Here  again,  rules  of  the  air  are  in  force  and,  due  to  the 
almost  unlimited  choice  in  altitude  and  deviation  along  a 
horizontal  flight  path,  the  possibility  of  even  sighting  an- 
other plane  is  very  remote,  though  its  schedule  and  approxi- 
mate location  are  known. 

With  specially  prepared  maps  and  facilities  for  dissemi- 
nation of  meteorological  data  needed  for  aerial  navigation 
now  being  perfected  through  government  aid,  and  with 
proven  dependability  of  new  aircraft  engines,  the  forced 
landings  of  by-gone  days  have  been  practically  eliminated 
from  well-managed  commercial  air  transportation.  How- 
ever, should  it  become  necessary  to  make  an  unscheduled 
landing,  along  an  airway  at  frequent  intervals  are  interme- 
diate landing  fields  marked  to  make  their  location  easy,  and 
equipped  with  proper  facilities  for  night  landings.  Wheel 


brakes,  now  used  on  airliners,  have  reduced  the  required 
landing  area  to  about  one-half  the  distance  formerly  needed. 
Other  improvements  have  placed  the  modern  airliner  far 
beyond  its  wartime  progenitor,  of  which  the  less  said  the 
better. 

The  failure  of  attempted  freakish  aircraft  performances, 
wherein  both  engineering  standards  and  common  sense  are 
sacrificed  by  so-called  "crack  pilots"  for  self-glorification, 
have  no  more  bearing  on  aviation's  true  mission  than  has 
one  of  Will  Rogers'  non-stop  diplomatic  flights  on  our  na- 
tional jurisprudence. 

Equally  significant  and  indicative  of  the  hazards  peculiar 
to  different  requirements  in  aviation,  is  the  record  of  one 
commercial  aircraft  operator  whose  planes  have  flown  4,- 
500,000  miles  without  a  passenger  fatality  (equivalent  to 
173  times  around  the  earth),  while  fatalities  in  the  military 
services  (U.  S.)  have  averaged  one  per  273,510  miles  of 
flight.  The  exacting  requirements  of  the  latter,  in  testing 
experimental  devices  and  new  equipment,  instruction  and 
formation  flights  in  military  tactics,  and  securing  perform- 
ance data  on  heavily  laden  planes,  create  conditions  that  do 
not  occur  in  commercial  flying  conducted  to  schedule  day 
after  day,  along  the  same  routes,  with  standardized  planes 
of  proven  performance,  and  with  reserve  planes  held  in 
readiness  at  either  terminal  for  replacement  of  equipment 
needing  minor  adjustment.  Pilots  of  commercial  aircraft 
also  enjoy  a  greater  freedom  from  responsibility  and  fly 
with  greater  regularity. 

We  read  much  of  the  subsidized  commercial  airlines  of 
Europe,  and  statisticians  have  a  penchant  for  quoting  fig- 
ures on  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  foreign  air- 
lines, but  little  is  said  of  the  commercial  aviation  in  the 
United  States,  which,  without  subsidy,  is  establishing  itself 
on  a  firm  economic  basis. 

The  development  of  air  transportation,  since  the  close 
of  the  World  War,  has  made  substantial  progress,  surpass- 
ing relatively  the  early  development  of  water,  rail,  or  auto- 
motive traffic. 

With  the  Department  of  Commerce  establishing,  chart- 
ing, and  safeguarding  civil  airways,  restricting  air  com- 
merce to  airworthy  planes,  and  requiring  operating  per- 
sonnel to  hold  airman's  certificates,  our  capricious  fears 
of  flying  will  disappear  and  public  confidence,  elevated 
above  the  horizon  of  its  own  misgiving,  will  proclaim  air 
commerce,  and  demand  that  the  airplane's  birthplace  shall 
no  longer  repudiate  its  utility. 

SAFETY  IN  AIR  TRANSPORT  OPERATIONS 

( Continued  from  page  516 ) 
purpose.  These  will  soon  be  completed,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  company  will  hasten  the  recommencing  of 
passenger  business  first  because  of  the  responsibility  and 
second  because  it  is  not  a  good  paying  proposition  in  it- 
self. During  September  a  grand  total  of  5353  pounds  of 
express  and  53,680  pounds  of  mail  were  carried. 

The  flying  and  shop  equipment  of  the  N.  A.  T.  are  first 
class  and  the  personnel  is  splendid.  A  spirit  of  optimism 
prevails  throughout  the  organization,  combined  with  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  in  carrying  on  and  a  growing  be- 
lief that  the  company  "is  in  a  business."  The  job  of  the 
traffic  department  is  obvious.  That  of  the  operating  per- 
sonnel is  one  of  careful  maintenance  and  strict  vigilance. 

The  air  lines  have  arrived  to  stay.  Vigilance  is  enabling 
them  to  "get  away  with  it,"  longer  and  longer  between  ac- 
cidents. Radio  beacons  and  other  improvements  will  help 
immensely,  but  vigilance,  knowledge  and  system  will  al- 
ways be  the  keynotes  of  safety  in  air  transport. 
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FLYING  SCHOOL 


$5  per  Insertion.  Payable  in  Advance 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


MASSACHUSETTS    AIRWAYS  CORPORATION 

NEW  ENGLAND  DISTRIBUTORS 
ALEXANDER  EAGLEROCK  AIRPLANES 

nder  competent  instruction, 
i  every  city  in  New  England. 

Office:   1597  Main  Street,  Suite  303,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Flying  Field:  Agawam  Center,  Mass. 


First  class  Flying  School 
Dealers  and  students  wanted 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 


SCHOOL  of 


AVIATION 


Affiliated  with  the  "^?t^$'  £F 

Aviation  Institute  of  U.  S.  A.  Mtq 


Write  for  prospectus. 


Hoover  Field 


Washington,  D.  C. 


SENT  POST- 
PAID ON  RE- 
CEIPT  OF  $1.00 
MONEY  ORDER 


ACTUAL  SIZE 


THOUSANDS 
OF  AVIATORS 
WEAR  THEM 


WEAR  SILVER  WINGS 

A   DISTINCTIVE   EMBLEM   ON   YOUR   COAT  LAPEL 
AVIATOR'S  CLUB  BOX  M.  MINEOLA,  N.  Y. 


CURTISS  FLYING  SERVICE,  INC. 

CLINTON  ROAD,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

In  1936,  this  company  flew  more  than  175,000  miles,  carried  1800 
passengers,  and  taught  95  students  to  fly — all  without  accident  or 
injury  to  anyone. 

Equipment  and  personnel  already  licensed  under  new  Department  of 
Commerce  regulations. 

Write  for  our  flying  school  booklet 


PITCAIRN    AVIATION  Inc. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Pitcaim  Field.  4-way  flying  field,  at  Hallowell.  Pa.,  the 
largest  in  the  East.  In  the  midst  of  ideal  flying  country.  All-year-round  school. 
Reasonable  board  and  lodging  near  field. 

VIRGINIA.  First  class  flying  field  at  Richmond  Municipal  Airport,  Fort  Lee. 
Va.     All-year-round  school. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  4-way  flying  field  at  Tri-City  Airport.  Friendship,  N.  C. 
Ideal  flying  country.    All-year-round  school. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  4-way  flying  field  at  Spartanburg  Airport,  Spartanburg. 
S.  C.    Excellent  flying  country.   All-year-round  school. 

10-HOUR  FLYING  COURSE 


includes  expert  Instruction  in  all  phases  nectlon 
of  flying;  also  instruction  in  history  of  permits 
aviation,  nomenclature,  principles  of  facture 
flight,  plane  and  motor  construction,  engaged 
meteorology,  air  navigation,  and  air  law.  aviation 
Repair,  maintenance,  and  overhaul  work  contact 
may  be  observed  on  field,  while  con-  Pitcaiir 
Write  for  Illustrated 
1828  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 


with  Pitcairn  Aircraft  Factory 
observation  of  complete  manu- 
of  planes.  Active  flying  field, 
in  every  form  of  commercial 
provides  varied  experience  and 
with  all  phases  of  the  business. 

aircraft  used  for  instruction. 
Booklet 

PHILADELPHIA 


Ludington  Philadelphia  Flying  Service 

Incorporated 
OPERATORS    PHILADELPHIA  AIRPORT 

PASCHAL  P.  O.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
FAIRCHILD  —  Agents  —  WACO 

Modern  flying   Instruction   course.     Aerial   taxi  service 
Field  completely  equipped  for  day  and  night  flying. 
Machine  and  woodworking  shops,  supplies  and  modern  hangars. 
CITY  OFFICE,  ATLANTIC  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


LEARN 


TO  FLY 


BY  FLYING 


Enroll  NOW  for  real  practical  training  in  Airplane  or  Automobile 
Mechanics.  Engineering  instructions  as  to  design,  construction,  Opera- 
tion. Testing,  etc.  Learn  by  Doing.  Earn  while  learning  in  greater 
New  York.  15  minutes  from  Broadway  to  School  by  Subway.  We 
prepare  for  Government  Examination. 

Aviation-Automotive  Engineering  School 
School  Bldg.,  12  Queens  Blvd., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  at  subway 

Tel.    Stilwell  6010 


MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 


FLYING  SCHOOLS 
AIRPORTS,  PLANE  DEALERS 

Write  for  special  money-making  proposition  on  Meyro- 
witz  Luxor  Goggles.  You  might  as  well  make  the  profit. 
Young  fliers  sooner  or  later  will  insist  on  genuine  Luxor 
Goggles.  Seasoned  aviators  use  nothing  else.  Prices  from 
$6.75  up. 


Dept.  X 


Established  1875 

520  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


FLYING  SCHOOLS 
ADVERTISED  IN  THESE 
COLUMNS  ARE  BUSY 
ALL  YEAR  'ROUND 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


LLOYD  O.  YOST 

Complete  Flying  Instruction  Course 
including  one  solo  flight, 

,       $300   ■ 

WACO  AIRPLANES 
CONYNGHAM,  PA.  PINEHURST,  N.  C.  (Winter) 


EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


EAGLE  AIRPORT  SCHOOL  of  AVIATION 

Hinckley,  Illinois 

GO  miles  West  Herman  J.  Neubauer,  M.D. 

of  Chicago  Executor 

Learn  to  fly  at  our  up-to-date  school  of  aviation.  Tuition  $200  or  {15  by  the 
hour,  payable  in  advance.  Expert  instructors,  excellent  accommodation.  New 
ships  for  training.  Distributors  of  the  Air  Kino.  The  King  tf  the  Air,  82190 
FOB,  Lemax.  Illinois.     New  and  used  ahlps  for  sale. 


MIDWEST  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION 

MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 
One  of  the  oldest  schools  in  Illinois. 
Complete  flying  course  on  new  WACO  planes. 
Write   for  booklet 
WACO  DISTRIBUTORS  for  ILLINOIS  AND  IOWA 


WANT  TO  BE  A  PILOT? 

Read  "Beginner'.';  Luck",  a  home  study  course  of  instruction  written  by 
Lt.  H.  W.  Johnston,  instructor  with  three  armies  and  the  Air  Mail.  Fully 
covers  the  basic  principles  of  elementary  flying,  boiled  down  so  that  anyone 
can  understand  it.  Other  chapters  cover  interesting  air  experiences,  oppor- 
tunities, nomenclature,  cost  and  length  of  time  required  for  training,  etc. 

Address  City  Building,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

Send  only  $1.00  for  copy. 


™  OHIO  IT  5 

THE  WILLARD  PARKER  AIRCRAFT  CORP. 

a  real  flying  school — catalog  on  request 
2400  EUCLID  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO  FLYING  CLUB 

INCORPORATED   1925  NOT  FOR  PROFIT 
LEARN  TO  BE  A  U.  S.  LICENSED  PILOT  BY 
"CLUB  METHOD" 

Take  lessons  at  your  convenience,  pay  as  you  take  them,  at  the  lowest 
rates  in  the  U.  S.  A.  QEJ   QTJR   pi  AN  FIRST 

3  30  SO.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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FLYING  SCHOOL 


$5  per  insertion.  Payable  in  Advance 


EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


CHICAGO  FLYING  SERVICE 

Monoplanes  or  biplanes  by  hour  or  complete  course. 
Primary  and  advanced  training  in  new  planes  at  million 
dollar  airport.    Write  for  details. 

538  South  Dearborn  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Learn  Flying  Right 

America's   Largest   Strictly  Commercial  Organization 

High  Class 

Individual  Instruction  without  Restrictioni 
Writ*  for  further  particulars 

JOHNSON'S  FLYING  SERVICE,  INC. 
DAYTON — OHIO 


CHICAGO  AERONAUTICAL  SERVICE 


t^Wl  INCORPORATED,^- 


LEARN  where  you  get  ACTUAL 
EXPERIENCE.  The  BIG  3  puts 
you  into  the  BIG  PAYING 
JOBS.  If  you  are  not  making 
big  money  NOW,  write  us  for 
our  FREE  BOOKLET  and  find 
out  how  easy  it  is  to  learn  to 
FLY.  Only  a  few  months  to 
complete  our  training. 


EDGAR  E.  LA  PARLE,  CHIEF  PILOT 

CHICAGO  AERONAUTICAL  SERVICE 

ROOM  1  1  20,  608  S.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Yackey's  Checkerboard  Flying  Field 

Operated  t>y  the  Yackey  Aircraft  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  fly  in*  school*  in  the 
U.  S.  The  Yackey  Aircraft  Company  Is  conducted  by  men  who  haw  saads 
a  success  in  all  branches  of  flying  before  the  war— In  the  war  and  after  the 
war — U.  S.  Army.  U.  S.  Air  Mail  and  civilian.  You  can  only  learn  tnm  on* 
who  knows.     You  only  know  from  esperlr>nce.     We  have  proven  our  ability. 

Maywood,  Illinois 


YACKEY  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 


THE  EMBRY-  RIDDLE  CO. 

Complete  Flying  Courses 

Graduate*  Can  Fly 

WACO  DISTRIBUTORS 

LUNKEN  AIRPORT  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


DAVIS  &  FELIX  AIRWAYS 

at  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

FLYING  SCHOOL 

and 

AIRPLANE  TAXI 

STUDENTS  THOROUGHLY  TRAINED  AT  NOMINAL  COST 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION. 


Learn   Aviation  —  in  Detroit,  the  Aviation  Ce 
Complete  training  under  experts 
GROUND  WORK:  Engine  and  Plane  Design,  Construction  and 
Repairs 

FLYING:   Including  Suh,  Without  Bond,  in  Standard  and  New, 

Modern  planes. 
AERIAL  NAVIGATION  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY 
ENDORSED  BY  EDDIE  STINSON  AND  OTHER  AVIATION  AUTHORITIES 

Aviation  is  Ready !  Are  you?  Start  in  this  new  business  now. 

Its  great  opportunities  offer  adventure  and  profit.  Thorough 
training  is  essential  for  success.  See  us  at  once,  or  write. 

Michigan  State  Aviation  School 

Affiliated  with  Michigan  State  Automobile  School 

Established  17  vears  A.  G.  Zeller,  Pres. 

3731  WOODWARD   AVE.,   DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


MID-SOUTH  AIRWAYS 


Distributors  for 
WACO  Airplanes 

CAPT.  V.  C.  OMLIE,  Gen 

83  South  Third  Street,  Armstrong  Field 

MID-SOUTH'S  LARGEST  FLYING  SCHOOL 


Complete 
Aerial  Service 

I  Mgr. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


LEARN  TO  FLY  AT  A  RELIABLE  SCHOOL — 

Complete  ground  School-Engineering  Department  under  Walter  H. 
Barling)  internationally  known  designer  and  builder  of  the  Barling 
Bomber.  Complete  flying  instruction.  Write  for  largest  and  most 
complete  aviation  school  catalog  ever  issued  and  special  offer. 

**W*  will  be  here  tomorrow" 

MARSHALL  FLYING  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

250  NORTH  STREET  MARSHALL,  MISSOURI 


LEARN  TO  FLY  at  the  LEXINGTON  SCHOOL  of  AVIATION 

LEXINGTON,  NEBRASKA 

Complete  flying  course,  $175  or  $20  per  hour;  no  charge  for  ground 
school.  Taxi  service  20c.  per  mile  anywhere,  any  time.  We  fly  new 
planes  only. 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  SWALLOW  AIRPLANES 
G.  R.  Morton,  President 


SEND 
ONE  DOLLAR 


We  will  send  you  by  return  mail  a  beautiful  pair  of  sterling  silver 
wings  mounted  on  bar  pin  with  safety  catch,  also  identification  card 
issued   by   National   Flyers  Ass'n.     These   pins  are   being   worn  by 
thousands  of  aviators,  aviation  mechanics  and  boosters. 
 WALLACE  AERO  CO.,  Bettendorf.  Ivwm 


"THE  SCHOOL  OF  SUPERIOR  TRAINING" 

KANSAS  CITY  FLYING  SCHOOL 

— New  1927  Ships — Master  Instructors — 
10-hour  Course  complete  $150  15-hour  Course  complete  S200 

Both  courses  include  Solo — Cross  Country — Spins  and  emergency  landings. 

Advanced    course    in    Stunt    Work  $250 

We  qual  ify  you  for   Government  License 
Our  Graduates  CAN   FLY.    No  classes;  all   INDIVIDUAL  instruction.    Write  for 
FREE  outline  of  the  courses. 

206  Admiral  Blvd. 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Complete  Flying  Course,  15  Hours,  $200. 

In  addition  we  are  offering  a  50-hour  solo  course  qualifying  for 
Limited  Commercial  Pilots  License.  Also,  200  hour  solo  course  in- 
cluding cross  country,  map  reading  and  advanced  aerobatics,  qualifying 
for  Transport  Pilot  License.  AH  instruction  on  modern  aircraft.  We 
operate  Richards  Field. 

BENNETT  EAGLEROCK  SALES  COMPANY 


22  3  West  12th  Street 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


COMPLETE  FLYING  COURSE 


ch  the 
that 


ent  to  fly  safely  and  steadily  regardless  of 
kes,  but  giving  a  minimum  of  1!  hours. 
:ruction  in  flying,  theoretical  principles  of 
of  the  airplane  and  motor.  All  Instruction 
ed   Transport   Pilots   of   long  experience. 

VON  HOFFMANN  AIRCRAFT  SCHOOL 

ST.  LOUIS  FLYING   FIELD  ANGLUM,  MO. 


We  guarantee  to  t( 
the  number  or  hour! 
The  course  includes  practical  i 
IK  me.  and  mechanical  knowledg 
on   modern    aircraft   and    by  lie. 


Flying  Courses  $150  and  $250 

Ships  and  Pilots  Under  Government  Inspection 

No  bond  required  for  breakage  or  solo  flight 

SAN  ANTONIO  AVIATION  &  MOTOR  SCHOOL 

210  College  St.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Seven  years  of  safe  and  conservative  flying. 


DICK  HAIR 

INDIVIDUAL  FLYING  INSTRUCTION 

ENROLL  NOW! 
—  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  — 
Dealer  for  Eaglerock  Airplanes  in  Southern  Texas 
P.  O.  Box  420,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 
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FLYING  SCHOOL 


WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


$5  per  insertion.   Payable  in  Advance 
CANADA 


LEARN  AVIATION  THOROUGHLY 


A  complete  aviation  couise  should  give  you  more  than  dual  instruction. 
$250  course  includes  15  hours  air  instruction  on  new  American  Easlfc  airplanes 
with  ex-army  instructors,  with  solo  flying.  Students  given  thorough  ground 
school  by  Air  Corps  reserve  officers — theory  of  flight,  meteorology,  navigation, 
construction,  rigging,  man-reading,  motor  overhauling,  maintenance,  instruments, 
air-law:  no  extra  charge.  Tou  receive  thorough  ins. ruction  here.  Write  for 
information  or  come  right  to  Kansas  City. 

PORTERFIELD  FLYING  SCHOOL 
2332  HARRISON  ST.  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


MORE  STUDENTS — BIGGER  SCHOOLS. 
BEFORE  SIGNING  UP  STUDENTS 
LOOK  UP  THE  SCHOOLS  NEAREST 
THEM  IN  THESE  COLUMNS. 
KEEP  YOUR  SCHOOL  BEFORE  THEM. 


PACIFIC  STATES 


Learn  to  fly  with 

Bill  Kingsley 

$18.00  per  hour 
Full  course  of  12  hours  for  $200.00 
Good  Equipment  and  ideal  flying  conditions 
San  Diego  Airport     O.  B.  Star  Route       San  Diego,  Cahf. 


AVIATION  BOOMING: 
NO    PILOTS  AVAILABLE: 

NOW  is  the  time  to  learn  and  earn  — 
Opportunity  is  HERE  —  Get  started 
SPECIAL  FLYING  RATES  for  summer  season 

SHORT'S  SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION 

13Tth  AND  WESTERN  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES 

Mail  Address  —  Box  Cor.  Freeman  and  Western 


SCHOOL   OF  AVIATION 

LEARN  TO  FLY  AT  OAKLAND'S  NEW  AIRPORT 

ROYLE  ROSE  AIR  LINES  are  now  accepting  student*  who  wlab  to  tiki 
a  complete  and  thorough  course  In  practical  fly  In*  under  the  penooal  super- 
vision of  Licensed  Army  Instructor*.  Our  course  enables  you  to  apply  for 
jour  V.  S.  License  when  finished. 

ROYLE  ROSE  AIR  LINES 
Head  Offices:  Flyin*  Field: 

IM  -  11th  St.,  Oakland,  Calif.  Oakland  Airport,  Bar  Far 

 (Phone  Glencourt  B904)  


HARRIS-RANKIN  FLYING  SERVICE  INC. 

Oldest  and  best  equipped  flying  school  in  Northwest 

NORTHWEST  WACO  DISTRIBUTORS 
AVIATION  SUPPLIES 
P.  O.  Box  4268  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


CALIFORNIA         Successor  to  W.  T.  Varney. 

"Speed"  JOHNSON'S  FLYING  SCHOOL 

Established  since  1914 
SAN  MATEO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WACO 


/AIRPLANES N 

UANUACTUMD  *V  AMMCf  AI&CRAFT  CQ.™»,ffltt 

COME  TO  CALIFORNIA  AND  LEARN  TO  FLY 
Only  new  WACOS  used 
AMERICAN  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
Third  Floor,  Merritt  Building  Los  Angeles,  California 


LEARN    TO  FLY 

COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  AERONAUTICS 

Good  equipment  Experienced  instructors 

MILLER  FLYING  SERVICE 

8124  SO.  WESTERN  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


LEARN  TO  FLY 


Write  for  < 

JACK  V.  ELLIOT  AIR  SERVICE 


t  Canada's  largest  and  most 
todern  Commercial  Aviation  School . 
dialogue. 

HAMILTON,  ONT.,  CAN. 


EXTRAORDINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

600  PRIZES 

including  a 

Brand  New  "Waco  10"  Airplane 
to  be  given  away! 

To  introduce  our  new  edition  of  40,000  sets  of 
NELSON'S  AERO  DOPE  SHEETS  to  the  air- 
minded  people  of  America,  we  will  distribute  the 
following  prizes  among  the  purchasers  of  these 
Dope  Sheets: 

1 —  Brand  New  "WACO  10"  Airplane, 

2 —  Free  Transcontinental  Flights, 

3  Free    Scholarships    in    a    nationally  known 

Aviation  School. 

4  1,000-mile  Flights, 

6 —    500-mile  Flights, 

10 —    250-mile  Flights, 

24          100-mile  Flights, 

50 —      50-mile  Flights, 
500  Free  Airplane  Rides. 

Registered  machines  and  Licensed  Pilots  will  be 
used  for  all  flights.     Winners  may  have  their 
choice  of  prize  or  its  equivalent  in  cash! 
Write  for  complete  information  of  the  contest. 
Contest  closes  Jan.  31,  1928. 

Nelson's  Aero  Dope  Sheets 

Give  data  and  specifications  of  over  700  different  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  airplanes,  airships,  and  aeronautical  mo- 
tors. Invaluable  to  the  aeronaut,  or  enthusiast.  Only 
$1.00  Postpaid. 

NELSON'S  AERO  SERVICE 

P.  O.  Box  2186  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  demand  for 

Ik 


every  month  is  so  great  we  cannot  supply 
newsdealers  with  enough  copies.  Thousands 
were  disappointed. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  be  sure  that  you 
get  your  copy  regularly — 

SUBSCRIBE! 


Subscriptions : 

United  States 

Canada 

Other  Countries 

One  Year 

$3.00 

$3.50 

S4.00 

Aero  Digest  Publishing  Corp. : 

Send  me  Aero  Digest  every  month  for  a  year  for 

which  I  am  enclosing  dollars. 

Name   

Address   

City  or  Town  

Store   
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BUY 


DIRECTORY 


$5  per  insertion.    Payable  in  Advance 


BARGAINS 

New  Safety  Belts   *»•» 

New  OX5  Piston  Rings  (Burd  Type)  *  .14 

New  Curtiss  K-6  motor  tU»* 

New  Curtiss  C-6A  motor  

We  have  many  other  bargains  in  airplanes,  motors,  and  parts. 
Before  buying  get  our  quotations 
IRELAND  AIRCRAFT,  Inc., 

CURTISS  FIELD  GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


SWALLOW 

TEXAS  AND  MEXICO 

We  are  distributors  for  Swallow  Airplanes  in  the  territory  of 
Texas  and  Mexico, 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS,  INC. 

210  COLLEGE  ST.  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AEROPLANE 

Send  for  Our  Catalogue 

LARGEST  AIRPLANE  SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  THE  WEST 
A  complete  line  of  parts  and  accessories  for  aircraft  at  lowest  prices. 
A  money-back  guarantee  on  everything  sold. 

WRITE   OR   WIRE   US   TOTTt  REQUIREMENTS. 

CRAWFORD  AIRPLANE  COMPANY 

"Masters  of  the  Air." 
150  WASHINGTON  BLVD.  VENICE,  CALIFORNIA 


Amateur  SPORTPLANE  Builders 


you  have  been  waiting  for  this  booklet  on  Balanc 
end  Design  of  a  Light  plane. 

Chart!,  Material!  used,  Illustrations  and  Nod 
Sportplane  is  included.         SenJ  0„c  iM„  t0 


Stability,  Controllability 
clature    of    the  modern 


1247  LOMA  VISTA  DRIVE 


DONALD  L.  J.  SMITH 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 


WIND  BREAKER  JACKETS 

Tan  duck,  corduroy  collar,  knit  bottom,  $2.50.  Eight  oz.  duck  corduroy  collar 
knit  bottom,  $3.50.  Moleskin  color  Bedford  cord  unlined  knit  bottom,  $4.95. 
Moleskin  breeches  to  match,  array  style,  $4.50.  Black  horse  hide  with  plaid 
lining,  plaid  knit  bottom  five  button,  $15.  Brown  leather,  suede,  plaid  knit 
bottom  sateen  lining,  $14.    Leather  helmets,  leather  lined,  splendidly  fitting,  $6. 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS  INC. 

210  COLLEGE  STREET  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


SPECIALS 


New  Hall  Scott  cylinders  each,  $4.  Altimeters.  $5.  Lower  T.  M.  wines 
each,  $10.  Map  cases,  $1.25.  Upper  right  Canuck  wines,  $37.50.  New 
28  x  4  straight  side  wheels,  $7.  Passenger  goggles,  50c.  JN  fuselage,  $65. 
Set  of  JN   fuselage   fittings,    $37.50.     Herringbone  tape  wide,   2c;  rein- 

forcing tape  Ms"  four  yards,  lc.  5/16"  bolts,  eye  bolts  and  nuts.  M.B.3 
radiators,  $10.  Plywood,  streamline  wire.  Liberty  starting  switch.  $5.  Hand 
air  pressure  pump,  $1.50.     Unused  750  x  125  casing,  $5.     UBed  26  x  4,  $2.50. 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS  INC. 
210  COLLEGE  STREET  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


LARGE  STOCK  all  models  Hisso  and  OX5  motors 
and  spare  parts — Standard  Jl  planes,  wings,  and 
spare  parts — Instruments,  propellers,  dope,  shock  cord, 
wheels,  tires  and  any  accessory  for  the  airplane. 
Our  material  is  high  grade  and  priced  attractively. 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
J.  L.  Schroeder  &  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  380,  Houston,  Texas 


NEW  LIBERTY  MOTORS 

With  all  the  latest  improvements. 

Can  supply  from  stock 
any  new  "Liberty"  parts  desired. 
Write  or  wire  for  prices. 
JOHNSON  MOTOR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 


Ml  WEST  5TTH  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


PAUL  G.  ZIMMERMANN 

Designer  and  Constructor 
of 


Metal  Aircraft 


P.  O.  Box  91, 
Mystic,  Conn. 


Telephone: 
Mystic  614 


Rate  of  Climb  Indicator 

PIONEER  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY        BROOKLYN    NEW  YORK 


WASHINGTON 
441  STAR  BUILDING 


PARIS 

97  BOULEVARD  SAINT  MICHEL 


San  Francisco 
is  spear  street 


FOR  SALE:  WACO  NINE  OXX6  OR  OX5 

Streamlined   wires.    Hart  sell   prop,   dual   controls,   ship   in  first  class 
condition  purchased  April  15th,  1927. 
Price  with  OXX6 — $1850.     (Had   50  hours). 
With    OX5 — $1700.  (Overhauled). 
Both  motors  guaranteed  to  turn  1400  on  the  ground.  First  come,  first 
served.  Wire. 

M.    D.    AT  OR        :        :  Jacksonville 


J.  P.  SCHROETER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

Consulting  Engineers  in  Aeronautics 
452  BROADWAY,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Bring  your  problems  before  competent  men.  Write  for  advice  before  making 
any   decision   about   construction,   equipment,   flying,   material,   study,  etc. 

SPECIALTY:  Exact  wing  sections  at  full  size. 


AVIATION  MOTOR  INSTRUCTOR 

FIFTEEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  ALL  TYPES  AVIATION  MOTORS. 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE — COMPLETE  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 
NOW  PREPARED — NOW  EMPLOYED  BY  LARGEST  AVIATION  SCHOOL 
IN  WEST  WITH  A  100%  STUDENT  BODY  BACKING.  LICENSED 
MOTOR  MECHANIC,  AIRPLANE  MECHANIC.  TRANSPORT  PILOT. 
OWN  MODERN  HIGH-SPEED  SHIPS. 
ALL  ANSWERS  CARE  OF  AERO  DIGEST.    BOX  576. 

UNLESS  YOU  WANT  HIGH  POWERED  MAN  AT  GOOD  SALARY- 
SAVE  STAMPS. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE 

MILLER  DUESENBERG  STRAIGHT  8— (181  cubic  in.)— Officially 
registered  A.  A.  A.  racing  car,  practically  new,  all  new  rubber,  eight 
spares,  set  of  disk  and  set  of  wire  wheels.  Complete  factory  parts  and 
tool  kit.  Will  trade  for  good  airplane  with  value  of  $2500  or  $2700,  or  will 
sell  for  cash. 

GEORGE  E.  IRVIN 
Chief  Motor  Instructor     WARREN  SCHOOL  OF  AERONAUTICS 
124  W.  Slauson  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


EXPERIMENTAL   MOTOR  WORK 

We  will   rebuild   any   make  of  motor,   or   make  or  duplicate   any   part  of 
r&soline  engkie.     We  will  work  out  any  idea  you  may  nave  on  a  motor.  Wa 
will   advise   whether  or  not  your  ideas  are   practical.     Wa  will 
bona   power   and   R.P.M.s   of   any   standard  motor 


FISCHER  &  JACOBS,  INC. 

1*41-51  NORTH  Uth  ST. 


AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


BERLING  MAGNETOS 

Made  by 

BERLING  MAGNETO  CO.,  Inc. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Parts  for  all  types 


AIRPORTS 

Construction  Engineers 
Airports,  Airlines,  Hangars,  Surveys,  Lighting 
B.  RUSSELL  SHAW  &  CO. 

1196  Arcade  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Inspection  Tests 


Analyses 


Microscopic  Examinations 


Of  all  materials  for  airplane  construction.  Advice  on  Specifications 
Heat  Treatment.   AU   work   in   charge   of  chemists  and  metallurgists 
of  recognized  experience  in  automotive  engineering  and  under  super- 
vision  of  Government  Inspectors  if  desired. 

NEW  YORK  TESTING  LABORATORIES 

10  WASHINGTON  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

L.  R.  SEIDELL.  Mgr.  Director 
Atember  Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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BUYERS'  DflRECTORY 

— — ^ ^— ^—  i  $5  per  intertion.    Payable  in  Advanc?  1  ' 


AIRPLANES 

Send  for  free  illustrations  and  plans  of  our  wonderful  two-place,  com- 
panion type,  small,  high  lift  wing  monoplane,  and  information  on  how 
to  build  this  ship,  and  be  sure  it  will  fly;  also  propeller  literature. 

CRAWFORD  AIRPLANE  MANUFACTORY 

2225  American  Avenue  LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


Rough  Green — Kiln   Dried   Rough — Air  Dried    or   Finished   to   your  sizes. 
Prompt  shipments  in  carloads  and  less  than  carloads. 
We  supply  many  of   the  largest  aircraft  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States   and  Europe. 

J.  V.  G.  POSEY  &  COMPANY 
Northwestern  Bank  Building.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

SPECIALISTS  IN  AIRPLANE  SPRUCE  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS 


RADIATORS  MADE,  REPAIRED  AND  RE-CORED 

All  kinds  of  Sheet  Metal  and  Hammersmith  work. 
Our  plant  is  equipped  and  run  by  expert  men. 

MARTIN  TROOP  AUTO  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

1215  BOULEVARD  BAYONNE,  NEW  JERSEY 


AEROTECH,  Inc. 

Aeronautical  Engineering  Design,  Stress 
Analysis,  Reports,  Appraisals,  Airport  Layout 

Streator,  111. 


PARAGON  PROPELLERS 

Better  Than  Ever 

The  new  MONOID  Interlaced  Fibre  Propellers  have  substantially 
completed  their  period  of  trial  and  demonstration  and  will  be  put  into 
quantity  production  very  soon.  Watch  for  them. 

PARAGON  ENGINEERS,  INC.  Baltimore,  Maryland 


SERVICE  AND  SATISFACTION 

New  production  20x4  tires  $12.95.  New  20x4  tubes  $2.35.  New  produc- 
tion 26x4  tires  $10.75.  New  26x4  tubes  $2.40.  New  production  750x125 
tires  $16.50.  New  750x125  tubes  $3.75.  Surplus  20x4  clincher  wheels, 
dandy,  $6.00.  New  production  26x4  wheels  $11.50.  New  U.  S.  Army 
Jerkins,  leather,  wool  lined,  nice  and  warm,  size  36  to  46  in,  $5.25. 
Resistal  goggles  $5.00.  Passenger  goggles  $1.25.  OX5  motor,  same  as 
brand  new,  and  guaranteed  $325.00.  Hisso  Model  A,  overhauled  com- 
plete, $530.00.  Quality  supplies  at  reasonable  prices,  everything  sold 
fully  guaranteed.  Let  us  overhaul  or  rebuild  your  OX5  motor,  quick 
service,  work  guaranteed.  Write  or  wire  us  what  you  need,  we  will 
quote  you  promptly  at  reasonable  prices. 

JOSTES  AIRCRAFT  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.O.  Box  1231  ST.  LOUIS 


BRAND  NEW  LIBERTY  and  0XX6  MOTORS 

FOR  AIRPLANES  AND  SPEED  BOATS 

SPARE  PARTS  FOR  LIBERTY  AND  HISSO 
GRANT  MARINE  MOTOR  CO. 

5615-25   St.   Clair  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 


CAPITAL  WANTED 

For  constructing,  new  developed  and  patentable  type  of  all  metal  mono- 
plane. Twin-motored  seaplane.  Equipped  with  an  entirely  new  control 
device  making  flying  100%  safe. 

Monoplane  embodies  new  airfoil  sections  combining  maximum  high  lift, 
low  landing  speed  against  a  high  flying  speed. 

This  type  of  metal  construction  is  highly  recommended  by  some  of  the 
country's  finest  experts. 

For  full  details  write  to  Box  573,  AERO  DIGEST. 


KREIDER-REISNER  AIRCRAFT   CO.,  INC. 

Watch  for  the  announcement  of  the 

KREIDER-REISNER  "CHALLENGER" 

HAGERSTOWN       :-:       :-:  MARYLAND 


HIGH  LIFT 

MONOPLANE  WINGS 

and  Biplane  Wings,  for  Jenny,  Canuck  &  Std.  Jl. 

ALLISON  AIRPLANE  CO.      Lawrence,  Kan. 


BUILD  YOUR  PLANE  NOW! ! 

We  specialize  in  ribs  and  spars,  any  size  or  shape.  Good  material 
and  workmanship  at  lowest  possible  prices.  No  order  too  small  or 
large.     Tell  us  your  wants,  advice  free. 

BARNEY  SNYDER 

2034  Broadway  San  Diego,  Calif. 


STATEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION.  ETC. 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS,  AUGUST  24,  1912. 

of  Aero  Digest,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Oct.  1,  1927. 
State  of  New  York,  )« 
County  of  New  York,  \ 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Frank  A.  Tichenor,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
Aero  Digest,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Aeronautical  Digest  Publishing  Corp., 
220  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  J.  E.  Horsfall,  220  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Managing  Editor,  None:  Business  Manager,  Frank  A. 
Tichenor,  220  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Aeronautical  Digest  Publishing  Corp.*  320 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Abram  Horsfall,  Martinsburg,  West 
Virginia;  J.  E.  Horsfall,  220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Frank 
A.  Tichenor,  220  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  G.  D.  Wardrop,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
er  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

(Signed)    FRANK  A.  TICHENOR. 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of  September,  1927. 

(Signed)  Anna  Higgins, 
0  Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 

(My  Commission  expires  March  30,  1928.) 


AIRCRAFT  SUPPLIES 

Reemt  additions  to  our  stock  of  wide  variety  and  large  volume  et 
standard  and  utility  aircraft  materials  and  motor  parts  now  enable  ua 
to  give  you  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

Send  for  catalogue  1927  No.  4.    Special  quotations  on  quantity  orders. 

MONUMENTAL  AIRCRAFT,  INC., 

339  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CLASSIFIED 
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"The  Clearing  House  of  the  Aircraft  Industry" 

Rate  10c  per  word;  $2.50  minimum.    Payable  in  advance. 
Replies  addressed  to  Box  Numbers  forwarded  promptly. 


FOR  SALE:  Genuine  Curtiss  Seagull  and  used  K-6  motors.  CURTISS 
METROPOLITAN  AIRPLANE  COMPANY,  Port  Washington,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Will  sacrifice,  no  reasonable  offer  refused  on  either  or  both 
OX5  Standard,  brand  new,  from  Robertson  Aircraft  and  OX5  three-place  Air 
King  used  as  demonstrator.  MR.  EDWARDS,  3723  -  18th  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
Apartment  7B;  phone  after  6  P.  M.  Berkshire  6873. 

"AIR  KING"  BRAND  NEW  SHIP,  LESS  MOTOR,  $1400.  Need  cash. 
Buying  half  interest  in  cabin  ship.  CHARLES  HILL,  JR.,  No.  1247  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DURALUMIN  sheets,  2'  x  6'  x  1  16",  heat  treated,  Navy  stamped,  save  2  3 
fitt'ngs  weight,  $7.50  per  sheet.  AIR  TRANSPORT,  Carle  Place,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Airplane  (prefer  monoplane)  equal  to  two-place  for  cross  country 
work.  Motor  and  plane  must  he  of  a  reliable  and  endurable  make  and  in  A-l 
condition.  State  lowest  cash  price  and  complete  description  in  first  letter. 
FRED  J.  HENRY,  East  Strcudsburg,  Pa. 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE,  age  27.  earning  $400  month  selling,  able  to 
purchase  ship,  wishes  connection,  pay  secondary,  possibly  dealership  or  part- 
ner-pilot proposition.  Box  572,  AERO  DIGEST. 


5  PLACE  220  H.P.  LIBERTY-6  LICENSED  STANDARD.  Steel  tube 
landing  gear;  Handlev-Page  wheels;  passengers  all  face  forward:  money 
maker.  $1,600.  Want  K-5  camera  with  20-inch  lens.  W.  W.  MEYER,  4915 
No.  St.  Louis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

PARACHUTES,  new  and  used,  for  ships  of  all  tvpes.  rope  ladders  for  stunt 
men,  etc.  Specify  weight.  Established  1903.  THOMPSON  BROS.  BALLOON 
CO..  Aurora,  III. 

FOR  SALE:  WACO  NINE— Dual  control,  booster  starter;  ship  is  in  re- 
markable condition,  $1650.  JENNY;  has  been  recently  overhauled;  looks  fine 
and  performs  finer,  $850.  J.  F.  CASEY,  Air  View  Flying  Field,  Red  Bank. 
N.  J. 

PROTECT  YOURSELF  and  order  a  HARTMAN  now  for  soring  deliverv. 
A  worth  while  plane  well  worth  the  money.  BURLINGTON  AIRPLANE  CO., 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE:  Curtiss  Oriole  180  Hisso  Model  E.  Fine  condition,  excellent  for 
cross-country  and  passenger  flving.  Will  demonstrate.  Bargain,  $1003.  H. 
ROSCOE  BRINTON,  Hartford  Airport,  Hartford,  Conn. 

TWO  YOUNG  LADIES  desire  complete  flying  instruction  with  some  reput- 
able concern  or  licensed  pilct.  Box  No.  577,  AERO  DIGEST. 

FOR  SALE:  One  Eastman  K-5  mapping  camera  complete  with  12-inch  lens, 
mount  and  venturi  tube,  extra  shutter  for  high  speed  work.  Practically  new. 
S650.  Reply  Box  575,  AERO  DIGEST,  Commercial  Trust  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WANTED— One  Thomas  Morse  Scout.  F.  C.  HAMMONS,  "Apt.  6,  397 
Fifth   Avenue,   Astoria,   L.   I.,   N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Rebuilt  twin  cylinder  motorcycle  engines,  for  ice  and  snow 
sleds:  also  boats  complete  with  propellers  and  hubs.  Price  $35  to  $50 
SENSENICH   BROTHERS,   Lititz,  Penna. 


FOR  RENT— Wright  Whirlwind  Stinson  Detroiter  and  Pilot.  Go  any- 
where.  Ship  at   New  York.   HOWARD   STARK,   Box  574,  AERO  DIGEST. 


FLYERS,  STUDENTS— A  short  but  complete  course  in  designing,  building 
and  operation  of  aeroplanes.  Postpaid  25c.  JAMES  AIRCRAFT,  1029  Walnut 
Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 


TRANSPORT  PILOT,  ten  years  experience.  Will  fly  good  ship  in  Florida 
!h/,s.  w'"  /  °S  Pfr,cen'aSe  basis  with  owner.  Also  interested  in  purchasing 
Whirlwind  cabin  job.  Box  578,  AERO  DIGEST.  purcnasmg 


othef?s,h„w<,RdM11NtKW^^,EDrWho  d°  Wi,h  his  °wn  ha"d=  -how 

others  how  to  do  all  the  details  of  construction  on  wood  and  fabric  planes  This 
is  a  real  opportunity  but  applicant  must  be  willing  to  start  at  moderate'  com- 
mStt \'°"  t       pr°W  organization-  Address,  Manager,  P.  O    Box  No 


HELP  WANTED-Aeronautical  draftsman,  also  experienced  in  stress 
Adfc  bV^:  A^fT.^   °'  »i  safary-wantrd5 


TWO  NEW  YORK  ENGINEERS,  German  born,  connected  with  aviat  on 
in  executive  positions  since  1909.  have  new  design  !j  ™__  .  i  -  ?  on 
strictiy  scientific  lines  for  long "  dUta" «  flying  wlthTeater  SS'tTand 
economy.  We  are  seeking  connection  with  airplane8  factories*  airlines  c private 
parties  interested  m  aviation.  Box  580.  AERO  DIGEST.        <"r""es  °r  private 
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Every  Travel  Air  Plane  carries 
a  Mobiloil  recommendation 


i 


CABLEGRAM 

FU511  RfA  F  WHEELER  FIELD  VIA  HONOLULU  19 

1927  AUG  17  PM  7  01 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 

USED  YOUR  GARGOYLE  MOBILOIL  ON  PLIGHT  TO 
HAWAII     EVERY  SATISFACTION  ENGINE 
FUNCTIONED  PERFECTLY 

ART  GOEBEL 


When  "Art"  Goebel,  winner  of  the  Dole 
Flight,  flashed  this  message  across  the  Pacific 
he  justified  the  judgment  of  the  builders  of 
his  Travel  Air  cabin  monoplane. 

They  had  specified  that  every  plane  coming 
out  of  the  Travel  Air  factory  should  carry 
a  Mobiloil  recommendation  plate  on  its  in- 
strument board. 

The  Travel  Air  Manufacturing  Company 
began  hanging  up  records  several  years  ago. 
Walter  Beech,  president  of  the  company, 
was  one  of  the  competing  pilots  in  the  Ford 
Reliability  Tours  of  1925  and  1926.  He  won 
both  events  in  succession  ■ — -  using  Mobiloil. 

Mobiloil  has  twice  spanned  the  Pacific  by  air 
—  first  with  the  U.  S.  Army  fliers  and  now 
with  Goebel  and  Davis.  And  before  that  it 
had  proved  its  worth  on  many  flights  such 
as  Lindbergh's  from  New  York  to  Paris, 
Commander  Byrd's  to  the  North  Pole  and 
the  U.  S.  Army  fliers  in  their  trip  around  the 
world. 

You  will  find  Mobiloil  everywhere. 


WINNERS  OF  THE  DOLE  RACE 

Left  to  right:  Lieut.  W.  V.  Davis,  U.  S.  N.,  navi- 
gator; "Art"  Goebel,  pilot;  Walter  Beech,  president 
of  the  Travel  Air  Manufacturing  Co.,  builders  of 
the  "Woolaroc." 


Mobiloil 


\  7  A         T  7  T  T  "]»  It     y"v  J  T  y^-v  T*  M  r)  A   \T  \7    main  branches:  J\V^  York,  (shicago,  'Philadelphia,  -Boston,  Buffalo, 

V  A       U  U  1V1    KJ  1         \^>KJ  IV 1  r  l\±\  I     Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  CflCtnneapolis,  £t.  JFouis,  Kansas  Dallas 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 


llliH 


One- of  the  Boeing  Air  Transport 
Mail  Planes.  All  are  equipped  with 
Eclipse  Electric  Inertia  Starters. 


Cold  Weather 

STARTING/ 

Even  on  cold  winter  days  the  high  cranking  speed  of  Eclipse 
Electric  Inertia  Starters  brings  to  your  plane  quick  effective 
starting.  In  cold  or  warm  weather  their  performance  is 
equally  dependable  and  the  current  demand  is  exactly  the 
same  at  all  temperatures.  On  the  ground,  or  in  the  air,  a 
touch  of  the  starter  button  is  the  only  effort  required.  Types 
are  available  for  all  modern  engines.  Eclipse  Electric  Start- 
ing is  backed  by  twelve  years  of  experience  and  production. 
Write  for  full  information. 

ECLIPSE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

EAST  ORANGE  PLANT 
Elmira,  New  York        East  Orange,  New  Jersey    Walkerville,  Ontario 

^CLIPSE 

AVIATION  ENGINE  STARTERS  AND  GENERATORS 
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arence  Chamberlin 


says 


Class  of  Service 

This  is  a  full-race 
Telegram  or  Cable- 
gram unless  its  char- 
acter is  indicated  by 
a  symbol  in  the  check 
or  in  the  address. 


UNION 


J — 

*s 

SYMBOLS 

Day  Utter 

Nljjhr  Menace 

Mrfit  Letter 

Deferred  .  .T  -  t 

CsMe'Lnter 

Week  EadLcctex, 

□  oU  mtranges, STAND.U'.D  TIME. 


The  Glios  tun'i     adoBT  in  Lhe  dai*  Ijhp  go  full-race  Mtcnuiia  und  day 

Received  at  1450  Broadway,  New  York 

ND155  47  NL.  AKRON  OHIO     MOV  7 

FA  I RCHILD  AIRPLANE  MFG  CORPORATION. 
FAR!1'  I  NGD ALE  NY... 

ARRIVED  OK  FOUR  THIRTY  PLANE   AND  MOTOR  PERFECT  EVERY  ONE, 
i'EL  IGHTED  W  I  TH  PERFORMANCE,  AND  CO!.' FORT  ON  TRIP  FLEW  HUNDRED 
MILES  THRU  SNOW  STOftt.  KITH  POOR  VISIBILITIES  FOUND  SHIPS 
REMARKABLE  STABILITY  EXCELLENT  FOP  NAVIGATION   IH  BAD  WEATHER, 

MCCOOK  FIELD  THE  EIGHT:-  DETROIT  NINTH  AND  TE  NTH  CHICAGO  THE 

ELEVENTH. 

CLARENCE  D  CH  AS'.BERL  I  N  . 


rienee.  Executives  like  it  because 
it  can  be  used  for  a  greater  variety 
of  money-making  purposes  than 
any  other  plane.  The  public  likes 
it  because  IT  admires  success,  and 
the  Fairchild  Monoplane  is  built 
by  the  fastest-growing  organiza- 
tion in  the  aeronautic  industry. 


After  all,  the  best 

criterion  of  true  merit  is  Public 
Opinion.  Wherever  you  go  you 
will  find  praise  for  the  Fairchild 
"All-Purpose"  Monopl  ane.  Pilots 
like  it  because  it  was  designed 
by  an  organization  with  a  back- 
ground of  seven  years'  flying  expe- 

The  Fairchild  "All-Purpose"  Monoplane  is  a  cabin 'plane  of  the  1000-pound  payload  class. 
It  incorporates  unusual  refinements,  such  as  wings  which  can  be  folded  in  two  mimi!es 
by  two  men,  three  wide  doors  for  easy  entrance,  exceptionally  wide  safety  glass  windows, 
comfortable  seats  which  quickly  fold  out  of  the  way  for  freight  carrying  or  photography, 
adjustable  pilot  seat,  servo  brakes  in  dural  disc  wheels,  an  improved  type  of  oleo  and  spring 
landing  gear,  and — vision  which  is  more  nearly  100%  than  that  found  in  anv  other 'plane. 


FAIRCHILD 


FAIRCHILD 


.{PLANE     MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION, 


***** 

FA  R  M  I  N  G  D  ALE,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 
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^The  Boeing  policy  is  to 
so  develop  airplane  de- 
sign and  conStru&ion  that  today's 
spe&acular  feat  of  bravery  will  be- 
come tomorrow's  accepted  mode 
of  speedy  transportation — inexpen- 
sive, dependable,  safe! 

Boeing  Airplane  Co. 

Seattle,  Washington 


<JM  ail    by    Air    and    Speed    it    T  h  e  r  o 
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135  B.  H.  P. 
1000  R.  P.  M. 
340  LBS. 


I ON-STOP  FLIGHT  in 
a  Waco  10  on  85  gallons  of  gas  is  only 
one  indication  of  economy  obtained  with 
Fairchild  Caminez  Engines.* 

Fairchild  Caminez  economy  starts  with 
low  first  cost.  With  less  than  half  the 
parts  of  conventional  engines  each  part 
can  be  made  in  the  finest  manner  and 
the  engine  still  sold  below  any  engine  of 
equal  horse  power. 

Practically  every  bearing  is  a  ball  or  roll- 
er bearing.  These  anti-friction  bearings 
have  indefinite  life  and  their  use  will  bring 
maintenance  costs  to  a  fraction  of  former 


standards.  The  reliability  resulting  from 
this  simple  construction  means  fewer 
forced  landings  and  reduced  maintenance. 

Fairchild  Caminez  Engine  Corporation  is 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Fairchild  Aviation  Cor- 
poration. The  Engine  Corporation  has 
a  modern  factory,  all  new  precision  ma- 
chinery and  ample  finance — every  facility, 
to  build  a  quality  aviation  engine.  Boeing, 
Mid  Continent,  Texas  Aviation,  Travel 
Air  and  Waco  can  supply  cam  engined 
airplanes.  Write  them  or  the  Fairchild 
Caminez  Engine  Corporation,  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  for  a  complete  catalogue. 
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BETTER 


WITH 


DRY 


BATTERY 


POWER 


Recommended  Everywhere 
by  Heroes  of  the  Air 


Art  Goebel  in  recent  San  Francisco- 
Honolulu  flight 


/OuRGESS  BATTERIES  are  popular  with 
iJ  those  engaged  in  flying.  For  in  this 
one  held,  above  all  else,  their  record  is 
unique. 

Commander  Byrd  us^d  them  in  his  recent 
flight  across  the  Atlantic  and,  earlier,  in  his 
North  Pole  expedition.  So  did  Art  Goebel 
in  his  adventuresome  trip  to  Hawaii.  And 
so  on,  the  list  continues  through  the 
triumphs  of  the  'round-the-world  flyers, 
of  MacMillan,  Wilkins  and  others. 

Accept  the  judgment  of  hundreds  of 
other  careful  flyers  and  buy  sturdy  Bur- 
gess Batteries.  You  will  recognize  them 
by  their  stripes — remember  them  by  their 
superior  service! 

Ask  Any  Radio  Engineer 

Burgess  battery  company 

General  Sales  Office:  CHICAGO 

Canadian  Factories  and  Offices: 
Niagara  Falls  and  Winnipeg 


The  American  'round-the-world  flyei 


Commander  Byrd  in  New  York-Paris 
flight:  also  over  North  Pole 


Captain  MacMillan  in  Arctic 


BURGESS  BATTERIES 
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SEVEN  CURTISS  "FALCONS 


A- 3   "FALCON"  TWO  SEATER  GROUND-ATTACK  TYPE 


SEVEN  modifications  of  the  "Falcon",  standard  two- 
place  observation  airplane  of  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
are  now  being  produced  for  the  military  air  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

The  "Falcon"  is  being  produced  as  an  observation 
plane  with  either  the  Curtiss  D-i2_,  the  Liberty,  or  the 
Pratt  and  Whitney  Wasp  engine,  for  the  Army  Air 
Corps  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

It  is  also  being  produced  as  an  attack  plane  with 
the  D-I2.  or  the  Wasp  engine  for  the  Army  Air  Corps 
and  the  Marine  Corps. 

Thus — like  the  single-seater  Curtiss  "Hawk"— the 
original  "Falcon"  has  evolved  into  a  series  of  two-place 
types,  each  being  particularly  fitted  to  fulfill  some 
special  requirements  of  military  air  operations. 


THE  CURTISS  AEROPLANE 

Offices:  Clinton  Road,  Garden  City,  N.  ¥. 


MOTOR  CO.,  INC. 

Factories:  Garden  City  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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the  business  value  of  safe 
flight  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents?  The  public  is  answering 
that  question  every  day.  Here 
are  typical  answers. 

The  safety  and  reliability  of  the 
air  mail  has  led  one  company  at 
least  to  send  all  its  first-class  mail 
destined  west  of  Omaha  by  air- 
plane. Special  letterheads  have 
been  designed  so  that  envelopes, 
stamps  and  letter  weigh  less  than 
a  half-ounce  and  may  be  sent  for 
10  cents. 

The  safety  and  reliability  of 
the  London-Paris  service  has 
brought  insurance  rates  on  mer- 
chandise to  one-third  the  rale  on 
the  same  merchandise  carried  by 
train  and  boat. 

So  much  for  mail  and  mer- 
chandise. How  about  passengers? 
Here  is  a  leaf  from  our  own 
experience. 

Without  advertising,  without 
promotion  work  of  any  kind, 
13,000  men,  women  and  children 


THE 
BUSINESS 
VALUE  OF 
SAFE 
FLIGHT 

came  to  the  Ford  airport  at  Dear- 
born for  flights  over  Detroit  last 
summer. 

Most  of  them  were  Detroiters. 
They  saw  the  big,  all-metal  Ford 
transport  over  Detroit  every  day 
— several  times  a  day.  For  one 
thing,  it  looked  safe.  For  another, 
its  regular  reappearance  over  De- 
troit, hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day,  was  absolute  evidence  that 
the  plane  was  safe. 


Over  the  Business  District  oj  Detroit 

Visible  safety  was  the  only  in- 
ducement offered  Detroiters  to 
come  out  to  Dearborn  for  a  "hop." 
13,000  came  in  one  summer — an 
average  of  a  hundred  a  day  for 
the  four  summer  months. 

As  you  probably  saw  in  the 
newspapers — for  it  attracted 
nation-wide  interest  —  one  man 
brought  his  wife  and  ten  children 
and  took  them  all  up  together  for 
a  grand  family  ride.  You  may  be 
sure  he  was  convinced  of  safety. 

Safety  brings  business.  Safety 
keeps  the  planes  flying  with  pay 
loads.  Safety  is  the  best  adver- 
tisement an  operator  can  have. 
That  is  why  safety  is  always  the 
first  consideration  in  everything 
connected  with  the  design,  selec- 
tion of  materials  and  construction 
of  the  Ford  all-metal,  tri-motored 
transport. 

The  Stout  Metal  Airplane  Co. 

Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company 
Dearborn,  Michigan 
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THE  ARMY'S  FIRST  AIRPLANE 


THERE  is  drama  in  the 
old  clippings !  The 
world  has  seldom  seen 
a  more  nervy  act  than  that 
performed  by  O  r  v  i  1  1  e 
Wright,  when  he  flew  for  the 
first  time  sitting  up  in .  an 
untried  machine,  never  hav- 
ing   had    any  instruction 


from  any  one,  and  with  only 
seven  minutes  total  previous  experience  in  the  air  in  a 
powered  machine. 

"September  4,  1908.  Washington  Bureau,  New  York 
Herald. 

"Orville  Wright  in  his  aeroplane  flew  for  one  minute 
and  eleven  seconds,  making  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
distance  at  the  Fort  Myer  parade  grounds  to-night.  In 
landing,  too  steep  an  angle  was  made  with  the  ground  and 
a  broken  right  hand  skid  resulted,  doing,  however,  little 
damage. 

"While  the  crowd,  grown  used  to  the  delays,  was  audibly 
wondering  whether  there  would  be  any  flight  or  whether 
it  was  'all  a  bluff,'  without  warning  of  any  kind  the  ma- 
chine shot  down  the  rail  into  the  air  and  away  to  the  end 
of  the  field.  As  it  left  the  rail,  which  slopes  downward, 
it  skimmed  the  tops  of  the  low  grasses,  then  rose  slowly, 
dipping  and  bucking,  jerking  up  and  down,  but  always 
rising  until,  when  it  reached  the  tent,  which  it  did  in  a  few 
seconds,  it  was  twenty-five  feet  in  the  air.  A  wide  smooth 
turn  to  the  left,  the  wings  tilting  in  the  air  at  a  sharp 
angle,  exactly  as  a  bird's  wings  tilt  when  it  is  flying  in  a 
circle,  and  the  aeroplane  was  off  for  the  Arlington  Ceme- 


By  Carl  H.  Claudy 

Twenty  years  ago  the  writer  was  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Herald,  assigned  to  cover  both  story  and  pictures  of  the 
epoch-making  aeronautical  trials  conducted  by  the  Army,  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va.  The  Signal  Corps  offered  a  bonus  plus  the 
cost  for  a  successful  heavier-than-air  flying  machine, 
which  Orville  Wright  tried  for  in  1908  and  won  in  1909. 
From  the  reporter's  old  scrap  books,  and  dust  covered  nega- 
tives these  high  lights  of   those   events  are  here  retold. 


tery  wall. 

"Here  another  half  turn 
was  made  to  the  cheers  of 
the  widely  excited  crowd, 
and  the  aeroplane  swept  up 
the  parade  ground.  The 
bucking  and  jerking  con- 
tinued. The  flight  was 
neither  smooth,  birdlike,  nor 
graceful,  but  it  was  flying, 
not  floating.  The  observers  who  understood  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  sight  were  most  enthusiastic.  None  who 
saw  it  can  forget  it,  or  the  wonder  of  this  mighty,  heavy, 
clumsy  looking  mechanism,  driven  by  a  tiny  motor  and 
carrying  a  man,  sustaining  itself  in  the  air  by  its  own  power 
and  responding  as  does  a  boat  or  an  automobile  to  the 
slight  touches  on  one  or  another  of  the  three  levers." 

A  generation  accustomed  to  cross-ocean,  cross-polar  and 
cross-continent  flying  cannot  realize  the  excitement  which 
resulted  from  the  first  public  Wright  flights.  Few  people 
believed  that  the  awkward,  home  made,  crude  box  kite 
like  structure  could  fly.  Balloons  the  public  understood. 
Dirigibles  were  a  marvel,  but  perfectly  possible.  But  that 
a  heavier-than-air  machine  could  be  practical,  the  man  in 
the  street  simply  didn't  believe,  and  ten  thousand  of  him 
went  to  Fort  Myer  and  stood  around  to  scoff  when  the 
reserved  little  man  from  Dayton  first  sat  in  the  "aeroplane" 
as  every  one  conscientiously  pronounced  it  then,  to  give 
his  first  demonstration. 

Before  he  made  his  first  flight  Orville  Wright  said : 
"The  danger  which  we  have  to  face  now  is  in  our  own 
inexperience  and  the  possibility  that  we  may  do  something 


SOME  PROMINENT  OBSERVERS  OF  ORVILLE  WRIGHT'S  FIRST  PUBLIC  FLIGHTS,  FORT  MYER,  VA.,  1908. 
(Top  row)  Orville  Wright  superintending  loading  of  plane  on  wagon  to  go  from  balloon  house  to  flying  field  (parade  ground  at 
Fort  Myer) ;  Lt.  Thomas  E.  Self  ridge  and  Orville  Wright  at  start  of  flight  on  which  Selfridge  was  killed ;  Lt.  (now  Brig.  Gen.) 
Lahm  and  Glenn  Curtiss;  (bottom  row)  crowds  at  Fort  Myer  watching  the  flight — President  Taft  in  tent;  Ambassador  von 
Bernstorff  of  Germany  and  Maj.   (now  Gen.)  Squier,  chief  Signal  Officer  during  the  war. 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  FIRST  FLIGHT  OF  A  "MILITARY  AIRPLANE'' 
(Left  to  right — top)  The  plane  being  erected  in  a  balloon  house  at  Fort  Myer.    Being  towed  by  automobile  to  the  parade 
ground.     (Center)  The  old  and  the  new — balloon  and  airplane.    Crowd  surrounding  the  plane  and  the  monorail  on  which 
the  plane  was  launched.     (Bottom)  Plane  on  the  wooden  monarail,  weight  tower  in  background.     Ready  for  launching. 

wrong  in  making  the  flights.  We  have  managed  to  learn 
our  previous  machines  pretty  well  where  the  operator  lay 
at  full  length  in  running  the  aeroplane,  but  this  one  is 
arranged  differently.  Here  we  sit  up  and  the  levers  which 
control  the  planes  and  the  tips  are  different,  and  we  have 
to  familiarize  ourselves  with  these  movements  all  over 
again.  Where  the  movements  should  be  instinctive  we  now 
have  to  think,  and  that  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  not  thinking  fast  enough." 

Nevertheless  he  flew — and  every  daily  paper  in  the 
country  carried  a  front  page  story  the  next  day. 

The  machine  in  which  Orville  Wright  astonished  the 
world,  confounded  the  unbelievers,  and  turned  a  mob  of 
skeptics  into  a  bedlam  shrieking,  "I  always  knew  he  could 
do  it,"  was  a  slight  little  affair,  compared  to  some  of  to-day. 

It  had  one  four-cylinder  motor  weighing  170  pounds  and 
developing  twenty-five  to  thirty  horsepower  at  1400  r.  p.  m. 
It  had  no  carburetor.  The  gasoline  was  pumped  directly 
into  the  intake  pipes,  where  the  mixture  was  formed.  The 
idea  was  to  get  a  constant  mixture  and  avoid  carburetor 
troubles  entirely.  Wright  cared  nothing  for  control  of 
the  speed  of  the  motor.  He  adjusted  it  to  run  at  its  best 
and  left  it  alone.    He  said: 

"The  speed  at  which  we  fly  is  governed  by  the  resist- 
ance the  planes  offer  to  the  air.  A  carburetorless  engine 
would  not  do  on  an  automobile,  because  it  would  not  per- 


mit speed  control,  but  on  an  aeroplane,  where  the  minimum 
is  about  twenty-six  miles  an  hour  and  the  maximum  forty 
miles,  and  where  the  different  speeds  can  all  be  regulated 
with  the  planes,  we  have  no  need  for  a  motor  with  varying 
speeds." 

The  frame  .was  made  of  spruce  and  ash,  webbed  with 
unbleached  muslin,  about  five  hundred  square  feet  to  the 
lifting  planes.  The  machine  weighed  eight  hundred  pounds 
without  gasoline  or  oil,  operator  or  passengers.  In  use 
there  was  two  pounds  of  weight  for  every  lifting  square 
foot  of  plane. 

This  weird  machine  had  no  wheeled  landing  gear ;  it 
could  not  "taxi."  It  was  catapulted  into  the  air  by  means 
of  a  launching  apparatus.  This  device  consisted  of  a  four- 
sided  open  work  pyramid,  thirty  feet  high,  at  the  top  of 
which  was  a  pulley,  through  which  ran  a  rope,  which  passed 
along  and  beneath  the  monorail  track  to  a  wheel  pulley 
thirteen  feet  from  the  end.  From  this  it  was  brought  back 
to  couple  to  the  aeroplane.  At  the  end  of  the  rope,  a  ring 
was  hooked  on  to  a  projecting  tongue  in  the  center  of  the 
flying  machine. 

Iron  weights,  1200  pounds,  were  drawn  to  the  top  of  the 
tower.  With  the  propellers  going  and  the  operator  in 
position,  hand  upon  the  levers,  the  machine  was  let  go,  the 
weights  dropped  to  the  ground,  pulling  the  aeroplane 
rapidly  forward  along  the  rail.    It  attained  a  speed  of 
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thirty  miles  an  hour  as  it  left  the  rail.  When  the  plane 
reached  the  forward  pulley  wheel,  the  ring  at  the  end  of 
the  rope  slipped  from  the  hook  on  the  tongue,  the  tongue 
dropped  to  its  normal  place  on  the  frame  and  the  machine 
was  free  to  take  the  air. 

The  machine  came  down  in  a  series  of  swoops — the 
old  clippings  repeatedly  speak  of  "coming  down  out  of  the 
air  like  a  great  bird  coming  down  steps" — landing  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  upon  the  skids,  which  speedily  brought  it  to  a 
standstill.  As  the  maximum  speed  of  the  machine  was  less 
than  forty  miles  an  hour,  this  is  not  so  strange. 

The  old  photographs  exhibit  some  structural  details 
which  to-day  would  cause  the  most  foolhardy  of  circus 
stunt  fliers  to  shake  their  heads.  Indeed,  the  propinquity 
of  revolving  propeller  blades  to  wire  guys  was  proved 
murderous  that  same  year.  The  Wright  machine  was  a 
"pusher";  two  propellers  revolved  at  500  r.  p.  m.,  in  op- 
posite directions,  behind  the  wings.  The  propellers  were 
chain  driven;  if  ever  a  man  trusted  his  life  to  a  mechanism 
with  many  potentialities  for  dirty  tricks,  they  did  so  who 
sat  upon  the  tiny  seats  and  stuck  their  feet  out  in  front 
of  them  on  the  foot  rest  so  designed  that  "in  the  event 
of  a  crash,  the  operator's  legs  will  not  hit  the  ground." 

But  everything  held,  for  a  while.  The  Wrights  were 
most  conscientious.  They  built  the  best  they  knew,  and 
they  built  honestly.    The  faults  were  the  result  of  inexperi- 


ence.   And  what  was  fatal  also  resulted  from  inexperience. 

It  was  then  considered  proper  to  fly  low.  The  greatest 
height  noted  in  any  of  the  Wright  flights  for  the  Signal 
Corps'  first  heavier-than-air  flying  machine  was  200  feet, 
and  hundreds  of  photographs  made  by  the  Herald 
reporter  show  the  average  height  of  all  flights  to  have  been 
between  twenty  and  fifty  feet.  Mr.  Wright  practiced  what 
he  preached.  In  an  interview  shortly  before  the  crash 
which  ended  the  flights  in  1908  he  said : 

"What  is  the  greatest  use  for  the  aeroplane?  Speaking 
from  a  military  standpoint,  I  should  say  scouting.  There 
is  little  danger  of  an  aeroplane  being  hit  in  the  air  if  over 
a  thousand  feet  high,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  heights 
one  can  soar.  But  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  climb  up  so 
high.  Most  of  the  flying  of  the  future,  in  my  opinion,  will 
be  done  within  a  moderate  distance  from  the  ground." 

There  is  a  limit  to  height  even  if  some  one  is  always 
breaking  the  ceiling  record !  No  one  now  believes  flying 
should  be  done  within  a  "moderate  distance"  from  the 
ground.  We  learned  that  lesson  once  and  for  all,  when  on 
September  the  18th  occurred  the  first  of  the  long  list  of 
tragic  deaths  of  those  who  were  to  give  their  lives  that 
aviation  might  become  safe  for  us  all. 

The  reporter  turns  the  yellowed  pages  to  his  story  of 
that  first  accident : 

"September  18.  1908,  Washington  Bureau,  N.  Y.  Herald. 


ORVILLE  WRIGHT'S  FLIGHT  OVER  FORT  MYER.    HE  FLEW  "LOW  AND  SLOW" 
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"Falling  one  hundred  feet  after  overturning  in  midair, 
the  Wright  aeroplane  was  smashed  to  pieces  on  the  Fort 
Myer  parade  ground,  and  Mr.  Orville  Wright  and  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  E.  Selfridge,  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army,  a  passenger  on  the  aeroplane,  were  buried  in  the 
debris.  Lieutenant  Selfridge  was  fatally  injured  and  died 
at  ten  minutes  after  eight  o'clock.  Mr.  Wright  was  injured 
seriously,  but  will  recover. 

"The  accident  happened  at  nineteen  minutes  after  five, 
after  the  men  had  been  in  the  air  for  five  minutes  and  had 
traveled  the  circuit  of  the  parade  ground  three  and  one-half 
times.  The  immediate  cause  was  the  breaking  of  one  blade 
of  the  left  propeller." 

And  so  on  for  five  columns ! 

So  died  the  man  for  whom  the  government's  "Selfridge 
Field."  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan,  is  named.  A  brave 
man  and  a  fine  one ;  a  young  officer  of  promise  and  greatly 
beloved  by  the  newspaper  men  because  he  "didn't  put  on 
any  side."  Wright  himself  was  very  badly  hurt — broken 
leg,  broken  ribs,  cut,  bruised  and  mystified.  For  no  one 
knew  what  caused  the  accident.  But  investigation  revealed 
it.  A  guy  wire  to  the  tail  sagged — one  of  the  propeller 
blades  hit  it,  tore  the  wire  loose,  hit  the  loose  wire,  broke — 
and  the  machine  turned  around,  "pancaked"  as  we  would 
call  it  to-day,  and  crashed. 

Wright  was  six  weeks  in  the  hospital.  The  Herald 
reporter  (may  one  brag  a  bit,  after  twenty  years?)  man- 
aged to  get  the  first  interview  with  Wright,  a  clean  scoop 
over  every  other  paper,  and  then  hid  himself  for  a  day  lest 
common  courtesy  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  tell  a  fel- 


low scribe !  Six  weeks  afterwards  the  reporter  had  the 
honor  of  carrying  Wright  in  his  arms  from  wheeled  chair 
to  ambulance,  and  from  ambulance  to  train.  He  wonders 
whether  Wright  was  more  frightened  in  the  crash  or  in 
that  helpless  journey  in  a  young  man's  arms ! 

Well,  Wright  came  back,  his  marvelous  nerve  not  even 
touched.  He  grieved  sorely  over  Selfridge,  but  Army 
contests  wait  not  on  deaths  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  with  Wilbur  Wright  back  from  France,  Or- 
ville again  took  up  the  tests. 

The  specifications  of  the  War  Department  called  for 
an  aeroplane  to  carry  two  persons,  weighing  about  350 
pounds,  carrying  sufficient  fuel  for  a  flight  of  125  miles  and 
at  a  speed  of  at  least  40  miles  an  hour  in  still  air.  A  bonus 
was  provided  for  extra  speed — if  forty-one  miles  an  hour, 
110  per  cent  of  the  price;  if  forty-two  miles,  120  per 
cent;  forty-three  miles,  130  per  cent;  forty-four  miles,  140 
per  cent;  if  thirty-dine  miles,  90  per  cent;  if  thirty-eight 
miles,  80  per  cent;  if  thirty-seven  miles,  70  per  cent;  if 
thirty-six  miles,  60  per  cent ;  if  less  than  thirty-six  miles 
an  hour,  the  aeroplane  to  be  rejected. 

On  July  31,  1909,  Orville  Wright  flew  ten  miles  across 
country  with  Lieutenant  (now  Colonel)  Foulois  as  passen- 
ger, first  flight  of  its  kind  in  history.  The  Herald  reporter 
chased  them  in  a  motor  car — and  almost,  not  quite,  kept 
up ! 

The  speed  made  was  forty-two  miles  an  hour.  The 
specifications  were  complied  with.  The  tests  were  over. 
Uncle  Sam  had  bought  his  first  plane — pardon,  aeroplane ! 


DETAILS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  FIRST  WRIGHT  AIRPLANE  DEMONSTRATED  TO  THE  ARMY 
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AIR— HOT   AND  OTHERWISE 


SOME  time  ago  we  announced 
that  December  13th  would 
mark  the  retirement  of  Major 
General  Mason  M.  Patrick,  Chief 
of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  His  as- 
sistant, Brigadier  General  James 
Fechet,  steps  into  his  official  shoes. 

We  regret  deeply  the  retirement  of  General  Patrick  from 
this  important  post,  though  we  realize  that  he  has  won- 
derfully earned  a  period  of  ease,  during  which,  of  course, 
he  will  be  on  call  if  by  any  chance,  unhappy  as  of  war, 
or  happy  as  of  peaceful  opportunity,  his  country  shall 
need  him. 

Accepting  his  retirement  as  a  necessary  episode  we  even 
find  our  grief  tempered  by  the  fact  that  America  has  handy 
such  a  man  as  General  Fechet  has  proved  himself  to  be, 
during  every  moment  of  his  eventful,  splendid  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

We  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  feel  any  hint  of  fear 
as  to  the  success  of  his  administration. 

The  same  hard  labor  which  has  earned  the  job  for  him, 
has  trained  him  for  the  job.  His  advancement  comes  as 
the  result  of  earnest  effort  for  the  country  of  his  birth, 
and  the  best  development  of  its  military  aviation,  and  not 
through  political  pull  or  favor.  We  could  write  a  page 
or  two  upon  this  subject,  but  that,  as  Kipling  says,  would 
be  another  story.  Besides,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  better 
justice  to  it  in  a  later  issue. 

THAT  which  most  agitates  our  mind  at  present  is  the 
great  query,  how  can  the  country  best  utilize,  during 
the  many  years  of  vigor  which  we  are  sure  remain  to  him 
after  his  retirement,  the  acquired  knowledge  and  devel- 
oped judgment  which  so  notably  characterize  General  Pat- 
rick, after  he  has  said  his  farewells  to  the  important  post 
which  he  so  notably  has  filled? 

He  is  far  too  young  in  spirit,  too  vigorous  of  mind,  to 
wholly  cease  his  labors  on  behalf  of  the  great  cause  he 
knows  and  loves  so  well.  His  knowledge,  skill  and  fore- 
sight with  regard  to  the  development  and  interests  of 
American  aviation  are  too  great  to  permit  his  countrymen 
to  feel  complacent  at  the  thought  of  losing  them.  What 
can  be  done  in  such  a  situation?  Anything? 

Happily,  yes.  There  is  a  place  exactly  fitted,  as  if  made 
to  order,  in  which  the  rare  abilities  of  the  retiring  General 
may  well  be  honored,  and  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  he 
may  render  further  signal  service  to  the  nation. 

In  this  place,  if  he  will  have  the  patriotism  to  accept  it, 
and  if  those  who  have  the  privilege  and  the  wisdom  to 
invite  him  to  it,  General  Patrick  might  do  things  even  big- 
ger than  the  big  things  he  has  done.  It  would  keep  him 
plentifully  busy,  but  it  would  not  overwork  him.  Filled 
by  such  a  man  it  would  become  a  position  of  vast  import  to 
the  nation,  whereas,  now,  it  is  one  of  no  import  whatso- 
ever, a  mere  circle  traced  by  nothing  in  a  thin  spot  of  empty 
space,  a  zero  lying  dead. 

It  is  the  place  of  the  next  President  of  the  National 
Aeronautical  Association. 

FOR  the  past  few  years  this  organization  has  been  the 
plaything  of  petty  personal  politics  or  pro-Navy  propa- 
ganda, the  abiding  place  of  an  embodied  emptiness,  wherein 
a  trumpet,  blown  with  ceaseless  energy  and  terribly  puffed 
cheeks,  trembles  in  its  pain,  but  still  emits  no  useful 
sound. 


A  Ray  of  Hope 

By 

Frank  A.  Tichenor 


Its  original  incorporators,  as 
clearly  indicated  by  that  charter 
through  which  it  sought  the  right 
to  organize  under  the  protective 
laws  of  the  United  States,  intended 
that  it  should  strive  in  every  possi- 
ble way  to  develop  aviation  in  this 
slogan  (then)  was:  "Make  America 


country.  Its  proud 
supreme  in  the  air." 

It  has  forgotten  or  neglected  that  original  intention,  and 
its  slogan  should  be  changed  to :  "Make  the  Navy  politi- 
cians the  arbiters  of  America's  aeronautical  destiny.  Give 
them  the  jobs,  give  them  the  gilded  lace,  give  them  the 
privilege  of  being  It." 

For  these  things  has  it  striven  and  still  strives. 

In  its  originally  stated  function  it  has  failed  completely. 
That  has  been  melancholy.  In  its  elderly  (perhaps  senile) 
aim  it  has  made  itself  ridiculous.  Should  it  perish  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  (as  it  is  now)  it  would  mean  as 
much  to  aeronautics  as  would  be  implied  if  Bud  Fisher 
stopped  drawing  "Mutt  and  Jeff." 

It  has  lacked  everything  required,  including  leadership, 
ideals  and  executive  ability. 

America  needs  a  civilian  aeronautical  organization,  able 
and  anxious  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  our  national 
existence  in  their  relationships  to  aerial  navigation  as  they 
exist  at  present  and  as  they  may  arise. 

Soviet  Russia  has  an  organization  of  this  sort,  which 
serves  it  really  well  and  has  gathered  to  its  rolls  over  two 
million  members.  The  membership  of  the  N.  A.  A.,  in 
this  country,  is  less  than  5,000.  It  ought  to  be  at  least  a 
million. 

And  might  be. 

And  WILL  be. 

The  N.  A.  A.  has  had  a  yearly  deficit  and  as  a  conse- 
quence anyone  who  would  pay  its  debts  could  be  its 
president. 


w 


HEN  General  Patrick  was  made  chief  of  the  Air 
Corps  he  naturally  took  stock  of  that  which  had 
been  dropped  into  his  lap.  He  found  a  totally  disorgan- 
ized, discouraged,  disgruntled  group  of  groups,  none  with 
much  enthusiasm,  filled  with  petty  hatreds,  worried,  ineffi- 
cient. December  13th,  when  this  same  Air  Corps  is  turned 
over  to  his  successor,  it  is  a  patriotic,  enthusiastic,  com- 
pletely organized  machine,  ready  to  serve  against  the  na- 
tion's enemies,  if  any  such  arise.  No  better  similar  force 
exists  in  the  thin  air  which  is  the  envelope  for  this  terres- 
trial sphere  nor  on  its  surface. 

The  new  chief  had  to  fight  harder  than  the  airmen  of 
war  times  fought  the  Germans  with  various  war  secre- 
taries and  members  of  the  changing  General  Staff  in  order 
to  secure  even  the  necessary  equipment  and  the  opportunity 
to  train  good  men  to  use  it.  The  poison  gas  of  politics  was 
dropped  on  him  as  if  in  bombs,  it  was  squirted  at  him  as 
if  through  those  great  nozzles  that  the  Heinies  used,  it 
was  floated  toward  him  in  great  greenish  yellow  clouds 
of  inimical  interference  every  time  he  ventured  upon  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

But  he  had  patriotism,  high  purpose,  unexcelled  tech- 
nical training,  as  much  political  strategy  as  it  is  well  that 
any  soldier  should  have,  and  supreme  unselfish  interest 
in  the  development  of  American  aeronautics. 

In  the  job,  in  consequence,  he  has  gained  the  love  and 
admiration  of  every  (Continued  on  page  758) 
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A  VICTORIOUS  YEAR  OF 
AMERICAN  AERONAUTICS- 


THE  twelvemonth  that  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close  will  go 
down  in  aeronautical  history 
as  the  great  year  of  American 
aviation. 

Not  only  has  this  country  led  the 
world  in  the  number  and  extent  of 
spectacular  long  distance  flights, 
but  commercial  aviation  has  finally  emerged  from  the  shell 
in  which  it  has  been  incubating  for  all  these  long  years,  and 
having  tested  its  wings,  found  them  good.  Moreover,  to 
carry  the  simile  a  little  further,  it  promptly  began  to  eat 
the  nourishment  offered  by  confident  and  responsible  capital 
and  started  to  grow.  American  business  finally  became 
converted  to  the  great  possibilities  which  aviation  opened 
to  its  expansion  and  progress. 

It  was  due  to  the  intrepid  fliers  who  blazed  the  way  and 
kept  aviation  on  the  front  page  for  months  at  a  stretch  that 
a  new  national  Air-Consciousness  was  born. 

In  previous  issues  Aero  Digest  has  covered  their  ex- 
ploits in  detail.  It  has  chronicled  the  stories  of  their  flights 
and  preparations  thereto,  and  it  has  voiced  the  fliers  emo- 
tions during  their  flights  and  the  impressive  receptions  that 
were  their  lot  after  victory.  As  a  fitting  close  to  the  year 
let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  most  notable 
aeronautical  exploits  of  1927. 

Notable  American  Flights  of  1927 

First  came  the  Pan-American  flight  conducted  by  the 
Army  Air  Corps  which  began  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on 
December  20,  1926  and  ended  at  Washington  on  May  2nd 
of  this  year  after  having  covered  approximately  20,000 
miles  with  stops  in  all  Central  and  South  American  nations. 
This  tour  was  a  fitting  successor  to  the  Army  'Round  the 
World  flight  of  1924  and  its  purpose  was  to  promote 
amicable  relations  among  all  of  the  nations  of  the  New 
World ;  also  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  aerial  com- 
munication among  them — the  only  form  of  international 
transportation  many  of  them  can  perhaps  ever  develop,  due 
to  geographical  difficulties. 

The  amphibian  planes  that  took  part  in  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can trip  and  their  personnel  were  as  follows :  New  York, 
(flagship)  with  Major  Herbert  A.  Dargue,  flight  comman- 
der in  charge  of  the  expedition,  with  Lieut.  Ennis  C.  White- 
head as  relief  pilot;  San  Antonio,  Capt.  Arthur  McDaniel 
and  Lieut.  Charles  McK.  Robinson ;  San  Francisco,  Capt. 
Ira  C.  Baker  and  Lieut.  Muir  S.  Fairchild ;  Detroit,  Capt. 
Clinton  F.  Woolsey  with  Lieut.  John  W.  Benton  ;  St.  Louis, 
in  charge  of  Lieuts.  Bernard  S.  Thompson  and  Leonard  D. 
Weddington.    Of  the  five  planes  only  three  actually  com- 


1927 

By 

Adrian  Van  Muffling 


pleted  the  trip,  the  New  York  hav- 
ing collided  with  the  Detroit  at 
Buenos  Aires,  which  accident  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  the  latter 
ship's  valiant  crew.  Another  plane 
was  flown  from  Panama  to  join  the 
others  on  their  northward  journey 
and  to  enable  the  commanding  of- 
ficer and  his  aide  to  complete  the  flight. 

It  was. in  April  that  the  world  at  large  first  heard  the 
name  of  Lindbergh,  a  name  that  a  few  months  later  was  to 
echo  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  It  was  quietly  announced 
that  the  young  mail  pilot  intended  to  compete  for  the  Orteig 
prize  for  a  non-stop  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris. 

The  story  of  his  preliminary  flight  from  San  Diego  to 
New  York  in  two  hops  and  his  subsequent  exploit  of  fly- 
ing across  the  Atlantic  through  almost  every  possible  mete- 
orological condition  that  could  be  encountered  is  too  well 
known  to  be  retold  here.  This  man,  who  was  so  unassum- 
ing that  he  actually  asked  for  letters  of  introduction  to  be 
presented  in  Paris,  that  he  might  be  recognized,  endeared 
himself  to  the  public  perhaps  more  by  his  avoidance  of  pub- 
licity, than  by  the  flight  itself.  His  feat  did  more  to  de- 
velop American  air-consciousness  than  anything  since  the 
first  flight  made  by  man. 

The  Orteig  prize  having  been  won,  Clarence  Chamberlin 
had  to  seek  new  fields  to  conquer  with  his  Bellanca  plane, 
the  Columbia.  And  so  he  decided  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic 
and  keep  going  as  long  as  fuel  capacity  would  carry  him. 
the  definite  objective  being  Berlin.  He  encountered  almost 
continuous  fog  straight  on  the  road  to  Berlin  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  and  it  was  only  for  the  accident  of  being 
a  few  miles  out  of  the  way  that  he  missed  his  goal ;  for  he 
landed  in  the  dark  near  the  little  town  of  Kottbus,  some  60 
miles  southeast  of  Berlin.  The  uninterrupted  flight  of 
3,923  miles  established  a  world's  record. 

The  third  ship  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  New  York- 
Paris  prize  flight  was  the  America,  a  Fokker  monoplane 
powered  with  three  Wright  Whirlwind  motors,  under  the 
leadership  of  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd,  with  Lieut. 
George  O.  Noville,  Bert  Acosta  and  Bernt  Balchen  as  as- 
sistants. They  decided  to  fly  to  Paris  with  a  view  of 
making  a  study  of  meteorological  conditions  over  the  At- 
lantic. Although  they  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  French 
capital  owing  to  fog,  they  did  reach  the  French  coast  at 
Ver-sur-Mer  and  had  considerable  difficulty  in  extricating 
themselves  from  their  machine  after  it  plunged  into  the 
surf.  The  trip  established  a  distance  and  duration  record 
for  three-motored  ships  and  thus  added  another  leaf  to 
America's  crown  of  glorv. 


NOTABLE  DISTANCE  FLIGHTS  MADE  BY  AMERICANS  DURING  1927 


Flight 


Pan-American   

New  York- Paris 
New  York -Germany 

Transpacific   

Tranatlantic   

Transpacific   

Transpacific   

(Dole  Race) 
New  \rork-Tokio  . . 

Transatlantic   

U.  S.  Tour   


U.  S.  Army 
Lindbergh 
Chamberlin 
U.  S.  Army 
Byrd 
Smith-Bronte 
Goebel-Davis 
Jensen -Schluter 

Schlee-Brock 
Haldeman-Elder 
Lindbergh 


Starting 
Place 


San  Antonio,  Tex.  . . . 
Roosevelt  Field,  N.  Y. 
Roosevelt  Field.  N.  Y. 

Oakland.  Calif  

Roosevelt  Field,  N.  Y, 

Oakland,  Calif  

Oakland,  Calif  

Oakland,  Calif  

Harbor  Grace,  Newf. 
Roosevelt  Field,  N.  Y. 
Roosevelt  Field.  N.  Y. 


Date  of 
Start 


Dec.  20,  1926 
May  20,  1927 
June  4 
June  28 
June  29 
July  14 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  27 
Oct.  11 
July  20 


Finish 
Place 


Washington,  D.  C.  ... 

Paris   

Eisleben  (Germany)  . . 

Honolulu   

Ver-sur-Mer  (France) 
Molokai  (Hawaii)  .... 

Honolulu   

Honolulu   

Tokio   

near  Azores   

New  York   


Date  of 
Finish 


May  2 
May  21 
June  5 
Tune  29 
Tune  30 
July  15 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  17 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  23 


Distance 
in  MiU'S 


20,000  (Apx.) 
3,600 
3,923 
2,407 
3.477 
2.340 
2,407 
2.407 
12,295 
2,623 
22,350 


33  hrs.,  29'A  min. 
42(4  hrs. 
25  hrs.,  50  min. 
42  hrs.,  6  min. 

25  hrs.,  36  min. 

26  hrs.,  17  min.,  33  sec. 
28  hrs.,  16  min. 

14514  hrs. 
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The  year  1927  also  saw  the  first  successful  non-stop 
flight  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  to  Hawaii.  This  feat  was  accomplished  by 
Lieuts.  Lester  J.  Maitland  and  Albert  F.  Hegenberger  of 
the  Army  Air  Corps  on  June  28th. 

The  2,407-mile  flight  established  a  record  for  distance 
flown  entirely  over  water  and  was  made  in  a  few  minutes 
less  than  26  hours.  It  speaks  highly  for  Lieut.  Hegen- 
berger's  skill  as  a  navigator  that  the  Hawaiian  archipelago 
was  sighted  a  few  miles  from  the  point  he  had  aimed  for. 

Sixteen  days  after  the  Army's  sucessful  trip  to  Hawaii 
two  civilian  fliers,  Ernest  L.  Smith,  pilot,  and  Emory  B. 
Bronte  as  navigator  suceeded  in  covering  the  same  course. 
Alter  having  left  Oakland  Airport  the  fliers  were  once 
heard  from  about  150  miles  off  the  coast  and  not  again 
until  they  were  700  miles  from  their  goal,  when  an  S  O  S 
was  received  by  various  liners  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
running  out  of  fuel.  But  it  proved  a  mistake  and  they 
were  able  to  continue  their  flight  to  land  on  the  beach 
of  Molokai  Island. 

The  success  and  publicity  attendant  to  all  the  above  spec- 
tacular flights  caused  Mr.  James  D.  Dole,  a  planter  of 
Hawaii,  to  offer  two  prizes  for  a  race  from  the  United 
States  to  the  islands.  Of  the  eight  planes  which  actually 
crossed  the  starting  line  only  two  arrived  at  the  goal,  four 
turned  back  for  various  reasons  and  two  others,  unfortu- 
nately, disappeared  from  human  view  forever.  The  suc- 
cessful contestants  were  Arthur  Goebel  and  Lieut.  W.  C. 
Davis,  U.  S.  N.,  in  a  Travel  Air  monoplane,  and  Martin 
Jensen  with  Paul  Schluter  in  a  Breese  monoplane.  Their 
time  was  twenty-six  hours  and  seventeen  minutes  and  twen- 
ty-eight hours  and  sixteen  minutes  respectively. 

On  August  27th,  Edward  F.  Schlee,  an  American  busi- 
ness man,  and  William  Brock,  a  well-known  pilot,  started 
on  the  first  lap  of  an  intended  'round  the  world  flight  in 
fifteen  days,  the  trip  being  undertaken  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  possibilities  of  airplane  transportation  as  a  matter  of 
commercial  routine,  rather  than  as  a  sporting  proposition. 
Due  to  various  delays  which  originated  from  government 
red  tape  in  eastern  countries  and  from  adverse  weather 
they  fell  behind  their  schedule  and  reached  Tokio  after 
18  days,  having  covered  12,295  miles  in  145j^  flying  hours. 

Although  this  flight  did  not  establish  a  world's  record 
for  either  time  or  distance  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  exploits  of  the  year.  Schlee  and  Brock 
just  flew  along  like  two  ordinary  tourists  with  no  prear- 
ranged servicing  as  is  usual  on  trips  of  such  length.  To 
maintain  an  average  daily  mileage  of  683  miles  including 
delays  is  a  feat  of  great  fundamental  importance  to  aviation. 

Before  they  left  Japan  the  two  fliers  were  prevailed  upon 
to  abandon  the  remainder  of  the  trip  across  the  Pacific  as 
being  an  attempt  of  too  hazardous  a  nature. 

Ruth  Elder  and  her  pilot,  George  Haldeman,  in  their 


Stinson  monoplane  came  near  completing  the  fourth  trans- 
atlantic flight  from  America  to  Europe.  In  some  ways 
their  undertaking  was  the  most  ambitious  for  the  course 
they  had  mapped  out  included  3.600  miles  over  open  water. 
Minor  trouble  with  an  oil  pipe  forced  them  down  on  Octo- 
ber 13th  about  350  miles  northeast  of  the  Azores,  where  an 
emergency  landing  was  made  alongside  of  a  Dutch  ship 
which  took  them  aboard.  The  distance  covered  by  them 
was  2,623  miles,  the  longest  flown  entirely  over  water. 

The  National  Air  Tour  for  the  Edsel  B.  Ford  Reliability 
trophy  and  $20,000  in  cash  prize  money  started  on  June 
27th  from  the  Ford  Airport  and  finished  at  the  same  place 
on  July  12th,  covering  a  trip  of  some  4,300  miles  which  in- 
cluded Boston,  Baltimore,  Kalamazoo,  Columbus,  Dallas 
and  Omaha.  Of  the  fourteen  planes  entered,  thirteen  com- 
pleted the  trip  on  which  half  a  hundred  people  were  car- 
ried. The  1927  tour  was  a  great  success  and  was  notable  in 
bringing  home  the  growing  casualness  of  flying,  many  peo- 
ple having  been  carried  on  short  legs  of  the  tour  by  invita- 
tion. It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  will  make  aviation  popu- 
lar among  the  people. 

Scores  of  the  1927  National  Air  Tour :  Stinson-De- 
troiter  monoplane,  "Miss  Wayco,"  Eddie  Stinson,  pilot, 
9853.7;  Hamilton  Metalplane,  Randolph  G.  Page,  pilot, 
7863.5;  Mercury,  Harvey  C.  Mummert,  pilot,  7807;  Ford 
Transport.  Dean  W.  Buford,  pilot,  7609;  Waco-10,  John 
P.  Wood,  pilot,  6857;  Stinson-Detroiter  biplane.  Leonard 
S. 'Flo,  pilot,  6386;  Waco-10,  John  Paul  Riddle,  pilot, 
5785.5;  Ryan,  Frank  M.  Hawks,  pilot,  5688;  Waco-10, 
Charles  W.  Meyers,  pilot,  6323 ;  Buhl  Airsedan,  Louis  G. 
Meister,  pilot,  5375;  Pitcairn  Mailwing,  H.  A.  Elliott, 
4666.3;  Waco-10,  E.  W.  Cleveland,  pilot,  3725. 

The  National  Air  Derby  and  the  Spokane  Air  Derby 
were  held  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  from  September  19th  to  24th 
with  great  success.  It  was  the  first  time  that  an  event  of 
this  magnitude  proved  to  be  a  financial  success,  interest 
being  keen  enough  to  send  the  public  in  great  quantities  to 
the  ticket  booths.  Twelve  events  were  held  in  the  National 
Air  Races.  The  Derby  consisted  of  a  race  from  New 
York  to  Spokane,  which  was  won  by  C.  W.  Holman  in  a 
Laird  Commercial  (Class  A)  and  C.  W.  Meyers  in  a  Waco- 
10  (Class  B),  and  a  race  from  San  Francisco  to  Spokane, 
won  by  H.  C.  Lippiatt  with  a  Travel  Air  (Class  A)  and 
C.  L.  Landdon  in  an  International  (Class  B). 

Another  successful  undertaking  of  great  educational 
value  was  the  trip  made  by  Lindbergh  after  his  return  from 
abroad  and  sponsored  by  the  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the 
Promotion  of  Aeronautics.  This  flight,  which  covered 
22,350  miles  with  82  stops,  only  one  delay  due  to  weather 
conditions,  and  not  a  single  forced  landing,  despite  its  being 
made  with  the  original  ship  and  motor  that  took  him  across 
the  ocean,  is  in  certain  aspects  of  greater  practical  value 
than  his  more  daring  and  ( Continued  on  page  762 ) 
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Lt.  G.  R.  Henderson,  U. 

S.  N  , 

Lt.   S.  W.  Callaway,  U. 

S.  N  

Lt.  J  D.  Barner,  U.  S.  N 

Lt.  R.  Irvine,  U.  S.  N 

C.  D.  Chamberlin   .. 

Lt.  C.  C.  Champion 

Lts.  B.  J.  Connell  and  S 

R.  Pope   

Capt.  H.  C.  Gray   

S.  A.  V.  Rasmussen 


Aircraft 


Vought  "Corsair" 

Vought  "Corsair" 

Vought  "Corsair" 

Vought  "Corsair" 

Bellanca   

Wright  "Apache"  . 


PN-10   

Balloon  (6-7-8  Cat.).. 
Balloon  (3  Category). 


Speed 


147.26  m.p.h. 
136.02  m.p.h. 
130.93  m.p.h. 


11  h..  7  m.. 

IS  sec. 


947  miles 
1  580  miles 


(Not  officially 
homologated) 


Apr.  19 

Apr.  25 

Apr.  30 

May  21 
June    4,  5, 
July  4 


July  8 
March  9 
July  4 
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CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  IN  AMERICA 


TWENTY-FOUR  years  have 
passed  since  the  epochal 
Mights  of  Wilbur  and  Or- 
ville  Wright,  December  17,  1903. 
From  the  dreams  of  centuries 
these  brothers  fabricated  the  air- 
plane of  actuality.  Then  the 
world  was  startled  by  the  fact  that 
man  had  merely  flown.  To-day 
only  a  transoceanic  flight  rekindles 
the  astonishment  of  two  decades 
ago. 

With  the  delivery  of  the  Wright 
airplane  to  the  United  States  War 
Department  in  1808-1909,  the 
first  airplane  to  be  owned  by  any 
Government,  and  the  demonstra- 
tion flights  of  the  Wrights  in 
France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Eng- 
land, there  was  awakened  every- 
where the  idea  of  flight  for  civil 
purposes.  Dr.  Bell's  Aerial  Ex- 
periment Association  and  Curtiss 
in  America;  Vuia,  Santos  Dumont, 
Voisin,  Farman,  Bleriot,  Pelterie 
and  Ferber  in  France,  Elleham- 
mer  in  Denmark,  Cody  and  Bel- 
lany  in  England,  Grade  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  others  had  flown  in 
their  own  machines  and  civil  pur- 
chases had  begun.  Beginning  in 
1909  airplanes  began  to  be  built 
by  experimenters  throughout  the 

country,  mostly  replicas  of  the  successful  planes  of  that 
day. 

The  airplane  was  such  an  outstanding  novelty  that  ob- 
viously its  exhibition  in  flight  was  its  first  application  to 
civil  use.  From  the  fall  of  1909  until  1914  scores  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups  traveled  throughout  the  country  in  ex- 
hibition and  meets,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  were  of 
international  character,  and  foreign  contestants  as  well  as 
Americans  created  new  world  records  of  various  kinds. 
Several  short-lived  passenger-carrying  routes  were  con- 
ducted over  short  distances  and  the  airplanes  had  been 
demonstrated  in  forest  fire  detection, 
mail-carrying  and  in  numerous  other  nor- 
mal and  emergency  applications,  but 
there  was  little  of  what  properly  might 
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be  called  "civil  and  commercial 
aviation"  in  the  United  States 
until  after  the  World  War. 

The  immediate  possibilities  of 
the  airplane  for  military  purposes 
were  realized  and,  save  in  America, 
the  military  demand  predominated. 
In  the  United  States  it  was  not 
until  1917  that  military  purchases 
exceeded  civil  production.  In 
three  postwar  years  the  sale  of 
surplus  military  craft  to  civilian 
purchasers  still  left  the  Army  and 
Navy  as  the  greatest  consumers  of 
new  airplanes.  From  1923  the 
civil  consumption  again  exceeded 
that  of  the  military.  In  1926,  958 
planes  were  marketed  for  commer- 
cial or  private  use  as  against  378 
taken  by  Army,  Navy,  Post  Of- 
fice, Agriculture  and  exported. 

The  effect  of  the  world  conflict 
on  the  development  of  civil  avia- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  pro- 
found. Many  new  aircraft  fac- 
tories were  built,  hundreds  of 
aeronautical  engineers  and  design- 
ers were  given  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  skill,  ten  thou- 
sand pilots  were  taught  to  fly; 
nearly  seventeen  thousand  planes 
were  manufactured,  scores  of 
thousands  of  artisans  became 
skilled  in  aircraft  production ;  all  of  which  created  a  per- 
sonnel and  material  out  of  which  was  to  develop  the  post- 
war aviation  which  differs  so  widely  from  European  com- 
mercial development.  As  everywhere  else,  until  1919,  the 
entire  effort  in  American  industry  was  centered  on  winning 
the  war  and  all  commercial  exploitation  of  airplanes  was 
subordinated  to  military  requirements. 

But  immediately  after  the  war,  some  considerable  per- 
centage of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  aircraft  or  trained  as  pilots  became  interested  in 
the  civil  possibilities  of  aircraft. 

The  "air  service  operator"  sprang  na- 
turally out  of  the  war  experience.  The 
young  men  who  had  learned  to  fly  in  the 
Army  and  Navv  were  too  young  to  have 
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had  much  business  experience  and  when  the  armistice 
sent  them  back  to  civil  life  certain  of  them  found  them- 
selves with  one  great  desire — to  continue  in  the  alluring- 
field  of  flight.  As  the  government  had  thousands  of  sur- 
plus planes  and  engines  to  be  disposed  of,  these  war  pilots 
created  a  legitimate  market  and  they  soon  developed  into 
a  nation-wide  group  of  air  propagandists  largely  responsible 
for  such  air-mindedness  of  the  American  people  as  exists 
to-day. 

They  soon  learned  that  the  desire  to  fly  was  so  general 
that  they  could  earn  more  money  by  flying  from  place  to 
place  and  carrying  passengers  for  a  moderate  charge  than 
could  be  made  in  other  pursuits  in  civil  life.  The  require- 
ments for  this  work  were  merely  a  used  war  airplane  and 
a  few  supplies  for  repairs.  Any  farmer's  field  could  be 
used  for  a  landing  field. 

This  war  surplus  of  planes  and  engines  enabled  many 
hundreds  of  civilian  and  ex-service  pilots  to  finally  es- 
tablish themselves  permanently  in  more  or  less  profitable 


enterprises  in  as  many  towns  of  the  country,  carrying  pas- 
sengers on  short  rides,  giving  instruction  in  flying,  doing 
aerial  photography,  making  cross-country  flights  in  re- 
sponse to  emergency  or  other  calls  and  generally  develop- 
ing commercial  air  service. 

By  the  end  of  1926  the  war  surplus  of  aircraft  had  be- 
come about  exhausted  and  there  had  been  marketed  a  num- 
ber of  low-priced  airplanes  of  entirely  new  construction 
utilizing  still  war  surplus  engines  of  low  power. 

To-day  America  is  doing  a  prodigious  amount  of  civil 
flying.  It  may  generally  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
Air  transport — scheduled  operations  over  regular  routes 
(mail,  express,  and  passenger)  ;  commercial  air  service — 
such  as  "taxi"  service,  crop  dusting  and  spraying,  pho- 
tography, over-city  rides,  tours,  and  so  on;  and  private 
flying — including  pleasure  aviation  and  the  travel  of  busi- 
ness men  using  airplanes  in  their  daily  affairs. 

Air  Transport 

To  the  surplus  of  aircraft  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
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and  the  experience  in  the  carrying  of  messages,  mail,  and 
personnel  by  air  during  the  war,  may  probably  be  ascribed 
the  inauguration  in  Europe  in  1919  of  an  airway  system 
which  has  now  been  extended  to  cover  Central  Europe 
and  reaches  into  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  far  corners  of  the 
world. 

A  great  passenger  and  express  business  has  been  de- 
veloped in  addition  to  air  mail.  The  routes  are  supported 
in  the  main  by  subsidies,  direct  or  indirect,  amounting  to  a 
great  sum  annually.  Many  of  these  routes  serve  colonial 
possessions  without  regard  to  purely  civil  or  commercial 
reasons. 

Development  of  Airways  in  America 

As  in  Europe,  prior  to  the  World  War,  no  mail,  pas- 
senger, or  express  air  routes  were  continuously  operating 
in  the  United  States  save  for  some  seasonal  short  lines 
operated  spasmodically  and  for  occasional  brief  demon- 
strations in  cooperation  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
at  air  meets  and  exhibitions. 

For  a  brief  period  in  1918  an  experimental  air-mail 
route  was  operated  by  the  Post  Office  Department  between 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  1919  the  Post  Office  Department  initiated  the  trans- 
continental air  mail  route  between  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  San  Erancisco.  The  operation  of  planes  between 
Cleveland  and  Chicago  was  begun  on  May  15.  On  July  1 
the  operations  were  extended  from  Cleveland  to  New  York. 

Beginning  May  15,  1920,  the  line  was  extended  west 
from  Chicago  to  Omaha,  and  on  September  8,  1920,  flying 
began  between  Omaha  and  San  Francisco,  completing  com- 
bination daylight  airplane  and  night  train  service  across 
the  continent.  The  mail  was  flown  out  of  New  York  and 
put  on  a  train  in  the  evening  at  Chicago,  taken  off  the  train 
the  following  morning  and  flown  the  remainder  of  the  route. 

A  route  from  St.  Louis  to  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  was  op- 
erated by  the  Post  Office  Department  between  December 
1,  1920,  and  June  30,  1921. 

First  Contract  Routes 

On  October  15,  1920,  foreign-mail  contract  routes  were 
inaugurated  between  Seattle  and  Victoria  in  the  northwest 
and  between  Key  West  and  Habana  in  the  southeast.  The 
Seattle-Victoria  route  still  continues  operation.  The  Flor- 
ida route  was  discontinued  March  31,  1923,  to  be  resumed 
in  1927. 

Another  foreign  contract  air-mail  route  began  operation 
April  9,  1923,  between  New  Orleans  and  Pilottown.  The 
Seattle  and  New  Orleans  routes  carry  2-cent  mail  to  and 
from  steamers  and  save  many  days. 

A  contract  route  was  also  operated  between  Fairbanks 
and  McGrath,  Alaska,  from  February  1  to  June  30,  1924. 
First  Night  Service 

On  July  1,  1924,  night  flying  began  between  Chicago  and 
Cheyenne,  this  portion  of  the  transcontinental  route  hav- 
ing been  lighted  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  Subse- 
quently lights  were  added  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
to  the  east,  and  between  Cheyenne  and  Salt  Lake  City  to 
the  west. 

To-day's  Air  Routes 

As  a  result  of  the  air  mail  act  of  February  2,  1925, 
with  amendments,  there  has  rapidly  developed  a  great  con- 
tract air-mail  system,  the  nucleus  of  the  now  growing  air- 
transportation  net. 

On  January  1,  1926,  the  Post  Office  Department  had  the 
transcontinental  mail  route  in  operation  both  ways  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  New  York,  with  an  additional 
night  service  both  ways  between  Chicago  and  New  York ; 
and  the  two  foreign  contract  routes  out  of  Seattle  and  New 
Orleans. 


At  various  dates,  beginning  February  15,  1926,  nine  other 
contract  routes  were  put  into  operation,  and  on  June  30, 

1926,  the  airway  system  consisted  of  12  routes. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year  1926  other 
routes  were  added  and  the  Post  Office  Department  adver- 
tised the  transcontinental  and,New  York-Chicago  overnight 
routes  for  private  operation.  The  contract  for  the  section 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  (daily)  was  let  to  the 
Boeing  Air  Transport  and  for  the  section  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  to  the  National  Air  Transport  (  daily  and 
nightly).    The  Boeing  company  began  operation  July  1, 

1927,  and  the  National  Air  Transport  began  September  1, 
1927. 

There  were  55  station  stops  on  the  routes  in  operation 
on  June  30,  1926.  Over  $5,000,000  was  invested  in  the  con- 
tract airway  system  by  the  air-mail  contractors  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1926,  and  this  sum  was  rapidly  increased  as  new 
routes  and  new  vehicles  were  added. 

By  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1926,  18  routes  had 
been  operated  for  mail  or  passengers,  or  both,  and  freight. 

Save  for  that  portion  of  the  Government's  route  between 
Salt  Lake  City  and  New  York,  lighted  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  all  civic  airway  flying  before  July  1,  1926, 
was  done  without  lighting  facilities.  The  economical  use 
of  the  airplane  demands  flying  by  night  as  well  as  by  day 
and  in  all  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  season,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  under  the  air 
commerce  act  of  1926,  to  furnish  to  air  traffic  those  aids 
which  will  result  in  the  greatest  degree  of  flight  efficiency. 
Lighting  of  the  airways  was  undertaken  immediately  upon 
the  organization  of  the  aeronautics  branch  in  the  fall  of 

1926,  and  before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1926  some 
lights  were  already  placed  in  operation.     On  June  30, 

1927,  there  were  4,121  miles  of  lighted  airways,  including 
the  2,041  miles  on  the  transcontinental  airways  which  had 
been  lighted  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

On  July  I,  1927,  there  were  15  mail  lines  in  operation 
and  9  more  advertised  for  bids.  In  addition  there  were  3 
nonmail  routes.  The  24  mail  routes  will  serve  65.677,209 
people  in  the  various  trading  areas  along  these  airways, 
with  75  station  stops. 

Commercial  Air  Service 

By  far  the  greatest  volume  of  flying  in  America  has 
been  done  by  fixed-base  and  itinerant  air-service  operators 
— individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  engaged  in  taxi  serv- 
ice, crop  dusting,  journalism,  and  news  photography,  sight- 
seeing, commercial  photography  and  mapping,  touring,  fly- 
ing instruction  and  other  miscellaneous  pursuits — utilizing 
light  commercial  planes  of  both  new  and  war-surplus  ma- 
terials. 

This  class  of  operators  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
country.  The  itinerant  pilots  have  become  fixed-base  op- 
erators and  this  phase  of  commercial  flying  has  settled 
down  into  solid  business. 

To  the  Post  Office  Department  and  air-service  oper- 
ators belongs  the  credit  for  keeping  flight  before  the  public 
during  the  whole  postwar  period.  Their  pilots  flew  nearly 
19,000,000  miles  in  1926,  according  to  the  department's 
estimates. 

Private  Flying 

Unexpected  purchasers  at  this  comparatively  early  stage 
of  general  flight  are  the  corporations  and  individual  busi- 
ness men  who  have  bought  the  most  modern  airplanes  for 
business  travel.  Corporations,  particularly,  have  put  into 
service  the  largest  cabin  planes  with  triple  engines. 

There  remains  the  sport  and  pleasure  use  of  aircraft 
—private  flying.  This  is  developing  very  rapidly,  and 
thousands  of  private  owners  will  soon  fly  for  pleasure  in 
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up-to-date,  modern,  inherently  stable  aircraft  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  Comparatively  low-priced  airplanes  of  new  de- 
sign and  construction  are  now  available  and  are  quickly 
replacing  the  many  war-surplus  types  that  have  been  serv- 
ing until  the  present  time.  Manufacturing  and  the  devel- 
opment of  additional  aircraft  will  continue  on  an  ever- 
increasing  scale,  and  it  is  difficult  even  to  venture  a  guess 
as  to  the  limitations  on  this  class  of  flying. 

Airports  and  Landing  Fields 
The  inauguration  of  contract  mail  and  other  routes 
forced  the  establishment  of  new  airports  or  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  airdrbmes  at  every  station  stop  along 
airways  by  the  municipalities — either  directly  by  the  city 
or  in  its  behalf  by  civic  organizations,  or  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

Everywhere  civic  interest  has  been  stirred  by  the  progress 
of  air  transport,  and  cities  all  over  the  country,  both  on 
and  off  the  airways,  are  working  with  the  airport  idea  to- 
ward varying  degrees  of  airport  excellence.  These  air- 
port facilities  may  be  rated  under  the  act.  The  value  of 
the  land  and  improvements  varies  greatly,  running  as  high 
as  $1,000,000  or  more  at  the  larger  ports. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1927  there  were  recorded 
864  municipal,  commercial,  or  private  airports,  intermediate 
fields  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
unimproved  but  permanent  landing  fields,  a  great  many  of 
which  were  reconstructed  or  proposed  for  development 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  suggested  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

In  addition,  airports  of  one  grade  or  another  were  under 
discussion  in  144  cities,  with  the  number  growing.    It  is 


estimated  that  about  1,000  airports  will  be  in  operation  ai 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1928.  Of  these  a  large  portion 
will  be  municipal. 

Air  Marking  of  Cities 

Thousands  of  cities  are  being  air  marked.  During  the 
year  one  oil  company  painted  city  names  on  most  of  its 
4,200  stations  in  10  states,  and  four  other  concerns  are 
similarly  marking  towns  in  other  states. 

As  the  year  closed  the  support  of  the  governors  of  all 
states  was  enlisted  in  urging  civic  associations  to  push 
the  program  of  marking.  Every  such  organization  has 
been  furnished  with  uniform  specifications  as  to  size  and 
colors. 

Equipment-Design  Progress 
The  passenger-service  airplane  of  to-day  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  scheduled  air  trans- 
port service  as  we  now  know  it  is  less  than  two  years  old. 

We  are  still  prone  to  think  of  the  passenger  airplane  as 
the  two-seated,  open-cockpit  affair  of  war  and  postwar 
days. 

Heretofore  the  designer  has  been  almost  entirely  en- 
grossed with  wing  and  power  loading  curves  and  resistance 
— flight  efficiency  along  the  particular  line  demanded. 

Now,  however,  attention  is  being  given  to  comfort  and 
equipment.  To-day  one  steps  into  a  cabin-type  aircraft, 
takes  a  comfortable  upholstered  seat  with  ample  leg  room, 
and  deports  himself  in  the  same  manner  as  in  a  closed 
automobile  of  the  most  modern  construction. 

The  closed  airplane  has  developed  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  closed  automobile.  The  leather  coat,  the  helmet,  and 
the  various  paraphernalia  of  the  air  traveler  of  yesterday 


Some  of  the  airplanes  used  for  transportation  by  officials  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
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have  disappeared.  Even  the  pilot  of  the  modern  passenger 
plane  is  inclosed  in  a  comfortable,  heated  cabin  with  slid- 
ing or  hinged  glass  windows,  which  may  be  opened  for 
ventilation  or  for  better  visibility.  The  question  of  com- 
fort is  being  given  ever  more  serious  consideration. 

Into  the  plane  itself  has  been  built  the  inherent  stability 
promised  for  a  quarter  century.  Yet  sacrifice  has  not  been 
made  of  maneuverability  and  controllability. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  late  development  has 
been  the  general  application  of  brakes  to  airplane  wheels, 
by  which  the  landing  roll  is  greatly  reduced.  Brakes  on 
either  wheel  are  independent  in  action  so  that  they  can  be 
used  for  maneuvering  on  the  ground. 

Oleo  pneumatic  and  oleo  spring  gears  are  being  widely 
adopted  for  shock-absorption  purposes  on  the  landing  gear 
and  have  proved  very  successful  in  improving  landing 
characteristics. 

In  the  design  of  the  fuselage,  wood  and  wire  construc- 
tion have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  welded  steel 
tubing  or  other  metal  construction.  Wings  continue  to 
be  largely  built  of  wood  spars  and  ribs  with  fabric  cover- 
ing. Several  manufacturers  have,  however,  given  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  all-metal  planes  of  duraluminum 
with  a  very  thin  sheet  of  the  same  material  replacing  the 
fabric,  and  more  than  one  such  design  is  in  commercial  use. 

In  general  airplane  design  there  is  a  tendency  to  reyert 
to  the  monoplane  which  was  used  so  extensively  in  early 
days  of  aviation.  The  visibility  for  both  pilot  and  passengers 
is  greatly  improved  over  that  of  the  multiplane  type,  and 
for  the  present  demands  upon  commercial  planes,  mono- 
plane construction  presents  no  unusual  problems  for  the 
manufacturer. 

The  weight  of  the  power  plant  per  horsepower  has  been 
materially  reduced,  and  one  of  the  newest  engines  has  re- 
duced the  frontal  area  some  30  per  cent.  Improved  pro- 
pellers at  the  same  engine  speed  in  the  identical  airplane 
give  greater  efficiency.  The  air-cooled  engine  is  being 
extensively  used  for  commercial  purposes  because  of  its 
light  weight,  simplicity  of  installation,  and  reliability. 

In  the  installation  of  the  engine  considerable  attention 
!s  being  given  to  exhaust  manifolds  which  both  reduce  the 
noise  of  the  engine  and  carry  the  exhaust  gases  clear  of 
the  passenger  compartment. 

Air-pressure  systems  for  the  gasoline  supply  have  been 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  gear-driven  pumps  and  gravity, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  hazards — that  of  fire — has  thus 
been  practically  eliminated. 

The  cargo  space  of  two  or  three  years  ago  was  50  to 
60  cubic  feet  for  approximately  1,000  pounds  of  useful  load 
with  400  horsepower.  Now,  we  find  many  planes  of  200 
horsepower  with  a  similar  load  capacity  and  double  the 
cargo  space,  and  at  the  same  or  better  speed.  The  cause 
is  found  in  the  greater  efficiency  in  design  and  construction 
of  both  aircraft  and  engines. 

With  the  same  assurance  offered  'by  train,  air  service 
now  furnishes  a  10-hour  schedule  between  New  York  and 
Chicago;  30  hours  to  the  Golden  Gate;  and  overnight  to 
Florida.  This  illustrates  the  speed  of  air  transportation, 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  advantage  this  vehicle  offers. 

The  cost  of  air-transport  operation  is  yet  a  problem,  but 
it  is  being  rapidly  overcome  as  the  volume  of  business  in- 
creases. Many  of  the  commercial  companies  now,  while 
being  obliged  to  maintain  a  complete  overhead,  are  operat- 
ing at  only  a  fraction  of  cargo  capacity.  This  situation 
will  adjust  itself  and  the  costs  will  be  more  efficiently  dis- 
tributed. The  differential  in  speed,  however,  between  air 
travel  and  other  methods  of  transportation  is  important  and 


must  be  taken  into  account  when  determining  comparative 
costs.    The  cost  of  air  transport  to  the  traveler  is  sur- 
prisingly low  when  the  time  element  is  considered. 
Weather  and  Flight 

Though  the  airplane  in  emergency  is  often  the  sole  means 
of  communication,  yet  its  operations  in  scheduled  daily 
service  are  affected  to  some  extent  by  weather,  practically 
the  only  hindrance  to  perfect  performance. 

Of  the  5,272  trips  scheduled  on  civil  airways  during  the 
first  half  of  the  1927,  623  of  the  685  trips  which  were  de- 
faulted were  chargeable  to  bad  weather. 

The  difficulty  of  night  flying  is  being  rapidly  overcome 
by  lighting  and  other,  aids  to  navigation. 

Of  all  weather  conditions  described  as  bad,  fog  pre- 
sents the  greatest  hazard.  Research  and  experimental  work 
is  being  conducted  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  overcome 
this,  however,  by  the  development  of  suitable  navigation 
instruments.  An  unofficial  committee  organized  by  the 
Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Aeronautics,  which 
includes  representatives  of  various  Government  bureaus,  is 
likewise  endeavoring  to  further  research  in  the  elimination 
of  fog  as  a  prohibitive  of  flight. 

Air  Accidents 

Under  the  air  commerce  act  accidents  are  required  to  be 
investigated  and  reported,  and  the  department  is  now  per- 
forming this  function. 

Casualties  in  scheduled  airway  flying  are  comparatively 
rare. 

In  1926  the  Government-operated  transcontinental  suf- 
fered one  pilot  fatality.  One  occurred  during  the  first  half 
of  the  calendar  year  1927.  Weather  conditions  were  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  these  accidents.  The  exact  cause  of 
the  other  is  unknown. 

On  the  contract  routes  there  were  three  pilot  fatalities 
and  one  passenger  fatality  in  1926.  Three  accidents  were 
ascribed  to  weather.  One  was  of  undetermined  cause. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year  1927  there  were 
two  pilot  and  one  passenger  fatalities,  in  two  accidents, 
both  chargeable  to  weather. 

Pilot  examinations,  plane  inspections,  and  the  lighting, 
weather  service,  and  other  aids  to  airway  flying,  now  in- 
stalled or  in  the  department's  program,  should  practically 
eliminate  accidents  in  scheduled  flying. 

In  air  service  operations  and  miscellaneous  flying  it  is 
expected  that  casualties  will  be  more  frequent ;  'but  here, 
also,  the  enforcement  of  precautionary  measures  and  the 
utilization  of  the  Government's  facilities  will  decrease  the 
casualty  rate. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1927,  15  pilots  and 
28  passengers  were  killed  in  25  airplane  accidents  in  this 
country.  These  accidents  occurred  in  course  of  "taxi" 
service  and  pleasure  rides,  test  flights,  and  instruction. 
Thirteen  of  the  accidents  were  ascribed  to  error  in  pilotage, 
3  to  power-plant  failure,  2  to  weather,  and  7  to  structural 
failure.  Practically  all  these  accidents  occurred  with  un- 
licensed pilots  and  in  unlicensed  planes. 

Aircraft  Production  and  Trade 

The  aircraft  industry  is  in  the  position  of  being  far  be- 
hind on  orders.  It  is  reasonably  expected  that  the  pro- 
duction of  airplanes  during  the  calendar  year  1927  will  at 
least  double  that  of  1926.  Even  this  may  be  too  moderate 
an  estimate. 

In  a  special  count  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
cooperation  with  the  aeronautics  branch  of  the  department, 
the  1926  output  of  the  manufacturing  industry  was  1,186 
planes  valued  at  $8,871,027  as  against  789  in  1925  with  a 
valuation  of  $6,673,659. 
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The  military  services,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  took  328  of  the  1926  planes, 
and  50  were  exported,  leaving  808  as  the  minimum  civil 
consumption.  In  addition,  air-service  operators  produced 
approximately  150  planes. 

The  total  value  of  work  done  in  1926  by  establishments 
engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  was 
$24,161,752,  including  the  value  of  airplane  engines, 
amounting  to  $4,080,571,  made  by  establishments  engaged 
primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  such  engines.  The  total 
value  of  products  reported  for  1926  by  establishments  in 
the  aircraft  industry  proper  is  $20,081,181,  as  compared 
with  $12,524,719  for  1925,  an  increase  of  60.3  per  cent. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  present  civil  demand  represents 
but  the  initial  production  of  a  new  industry.  Civil  aero- 
nautics has,  in  the  main,  been  operating  on  war  surplus. 
The  demand  for  modern  planes,  the  diminution  of  war  sup- 
ply, the  development  of  better  engines,  and  the  application 
of  Federal  inspection,  combined  with  the  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of  the  airplane  in  business  promise  an  increase 
of  which  any  estimate  must  be  but  a  guess. 

Exports 

During  the  calendar  year  1926  the  total  value  of  United 
States  exports  of  aircraft,  aeronautical  engines,  and  parts 
for  planes  increased  satisfactorily  over  those  of  1925. 
Specifically,  they  increased  $243,551  over  the  1925  total 
of  $783,659,  showing  a  valuation  of  over  $1,000,000.  This 
is  very  encouraging  in  view  of  the  number  of  sales  made 
in  Latin  America  by  European  companies  during  the  past 
year,  American  manufacturers  finding  their  prices  very 
difficult  to  meet  due  to  European  currency  depreciation. 

The  record  of  the  first  half  of  1927  forecasts  another 
increase  for  the  full  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  exports  was  regis- 
tered in  aircraft  engines,  the  number  of  units  showing  an 
increase  from  73,  valued  at  $170,793,  in  1925  to  297,  with 
a  valuation  of  $573,732,  in  1926.  However,  the  average 
engine  unit  value  decreased  14.5  per  cent  during  the  same 
period  indicating  that  a  much  greater  percentage  of  salvage 
types  were  exported  in  the  latter  year. 

The  number  of  planes  exported  decreased  from  80  to 
50  units  during  the  same  period.  Here  again  the  unit 
value  decreased  somewhat,  as  the  1925  exports  of  planes 
were  valued  at  $511,282,  while  the  value  of  exported 


planes  fell  to  $303,149  in  1926.  Airplane  parts  showed  an 
increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  from  a  valuation  of  $101,584 
in  1925  to  $150,329  in  1926. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  our  leading  market  for  air- 
craft products  in  1926,  taking  $281,050  of  the  total.  So- 
viet Russia  was  second,  our  export  to  that  country  totaling 
$270,739;  Peru  was  third,  with  $120,231;  Mexico  fourth, 
with  $85,459 ;  and  Canada  fifth,  with  $47,276. 

For  the  first  half  of  1927  exports  of  airplanes  decreased 
from  26  units  for  the  same  period  in  1926  to  19  but  the 
unit  value  increased  from  $4,729  to  $16,400,  indicating 
purchases  of  modern,  new  planes.  Latin  America  was  our 
leading  market  with  a  total  of  $239,919. 

Engine  exports  in  1927  show  a  decline  both  in  number 
and  value,  when  contrasted  with  the  same  period  of  1926. 
However,  the  situation  is  not  discouraging,  as  with  a  few 
exceptions  exports  of  aircraft  engines  consisted  of  new 
engines  of  relatively  high  unit  value.  The  wide  distribu- 
tion of  these  exports  would  indicate  also  that  the  majority 
were  experimental  orders.  The  low  unit  value  of  $1,795 
in  1927  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  53  engines,  with 
an  average  unit  value  of  $456,  were  exported  to  Canada. 
Of  the  remainder,  13  engines  had  an  average  valuation  of 
$7,572  each. 

The  export  value  of  aircraft  parts  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1927  was  almost  100  per  cent  higher  than  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  1926.  One-third  of  the  total  dur- 
ing the  present  calendar  year  has  gone  to  Canada.  Fur- 
thermore, the  exports  of  parts  to  Canada  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  far  exceeded  the  total  exports  of 
aircraft,  engines,  and  parts  to  that  country  during  the  entire 
calendar  year  1926.  Soviet  Russia  in  Europe  and  the 
United  Kingdom  also  loomed  up  relatively  large  as  expon 
markets  for  aircraft  parts  during  the  present  year,  as  did 
Chile  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Aim  of  the  Aeronautics  Branch 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  assist 
in  bringing  about  a  combination  of  four  elements  which  are 
considered  essential  to  the  success  of  civil  aeronautics  in 
this  country:  (1)  airworthy  aircraft,  adequately  equipped 
and  efficiently  maintained,  and  (2)  flown  by  competent 
pilots  over  (3)  suitably  equipped  airways  (4)  in  conformity 
with  standard  air-traffic  rules.  When  this  has  been  accom- 
plished the  public  will  take  air  transport  for  granted,  as 
it  does  the  railroad,  the  steamship,  and  the  automobile. 


■  Light-ed  portions  Dec.31,1927  v 

 Non-ligbted  portions  Dec.31, 

———  Non-mail  routes,  unligh+ed 


Map  showing  the  lighted  and 
unlighted  portions  of  the  United 
States  airways  at  the  present 
time.  On  June  30,  1927  there 
were  4121  miles  of  lighted  air- 
ways, the  facilities  totaling  124 
intermediate  fields  with  beacon 
and  boundary  lights,  719  airway 
beacons  and  17  radio  stations. 
By  June  30,  1928,  there  will  be 
3,398  additional  miles  equipped 
with  lights,  and  6,257  more  miles 
are  projected  for  the  year  1929. 
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Table  A..— Air  transport  routes  in  the  United  Stales  July  1,  192J,,  to  June  SO,  1927 
[Route  miles  in  operation  June  30,  1927,  8,396] 


San  Fr;incisoo-N_ew  York   

Seattle-Victoria  

Pilottown-New  Orleans  

San  Diego- Los  Angeles  '••  

Chicago-NewYork,  overnight  6- 

Key  Largo- Key  West 7   

Detroit-Cleveland...   

Detroit-Chicago   

Miami-Atlanta  '■"  

Salt  Lake  City-Pasco  

St.  Louis-Chicago  

Los  Angeles-Salt  Lake  City !  

Dallas-Chicago  1   

Pueblo-Cheyenne  -  

Chicago-Minneapolis-St.  Paul  

New  York-Boston  1  

Washinglon-Philadelphia-N'orfolk 1 

Detroit-Grand  Rapids  

Los  Angeles-Seattle  

Detroit-Bullalo  

Pittsburgh-Cleveland  

Louisville-Cleveland  


July 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
July 
Jan. 
Feb. 


1,1924' 
15, 1920 
9,  1923 
1,  1925 
1,  1925 
1,  1926 
15,  1926 

 do  

Apr.  1,  1926 
Apr.  6, 1926 
Apr.  15.1926 
Apr.  17,  1926 
May  12,  1926 
May  31. 1926 
June   7, 1926 

1,  1926 
6,  1926 

2.  1926 
5, 1926 

Mar.  28, 1927 
Apr.  21,1927 
May  18,1927 


July 
July 

Aug. 
Sept 


Present  schedule 


Daily  

12  round  trips  a  month,  average. 
27  round  trips  a  month,  average. 


Daily. 


6  days  a  week  8_ 
 do  


6  days  a  week.. 
5  days  a  week  ,a. 

Daily   

 do  

....do  

5  days  a  week.. 

6  days  a  week  3. 

Twice  daily  

6  davs  a  week... 

 do..  

 do  

Daily   

6  days  a  week... 


Operator 


U.  S.  Post  Office  Department... 

Northwest  Air  Service  *  

New  Orleans  Air  Line  4  

Ryan  Air  Lines  

TJ.  S.  Post  Office  Department... 
Fairchild  Aviation  Corporation. 

Ford  Motor  Co.'  

 do  '  

Florida  Airways  *  

Walter  T.  Varney  '  

Robertson  Aircraft  Corporation  * 

Western  Air  Express  *   

National  Air  Transport  *  

Colorado  Airways.1-.   

Northwest  Airways  *  

Colonial  Air  Transport 1  

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 

Stout  Air  Services  

Pacific  Air  Transport  *__  

Ford  Motor  Co  

Cli  fiord  Ball '   

Embry  Riddle  Co  


Mail. 

Mail  and  passenger. 
MM. 
Passenger. 
Mail. 


Mail  and  express. 
Do. 

Mail,  express,  and  passenger. 
Mail. 

Mail,  express,  and  passenger. 

Do. 
Mail. 

Mail  and  passenger. 
Mail. 

Mail,  express,  and  passenger. 

Do.  .  ' 
Express  and  passenger. 
Mail,  express,  and  passenger. 
Express. 
Mail. 

Express  and  passenger. 


'  On  July  1,  1927,  the  San  Francisco-Chicago  portion  of  the  Government  operated  transcontinental  loule  is  to  be  token  over  by  the  Boeing  Air  Transport,  and  on  Sept.  1. 1927 
the  remaining  section,  Chicago-New  York  day  and  night  service,  will  be  taken  over  by  the  National  Air  Transport. 
2  Beginning  Sept.  I,  1927,  this  route  will  carry  express  under  contract  with  the  American  Railway  Express  Co. 

'  On  Mav  15,  1920,  combination  rail  and  airplane  transcontinental  service  began.   Through  transcontinental  air  service  began  July  1,  1924. 
•  Air-mail  contractor.      5  Discontinued,  1926.      6  Not  included  in  total  mileage.      '  Discontinued  Apr.  12,  1926.      '  Except  holidays. 
9  Began  Apr.  1,  1926,  between  Jacksonville  and  Miami,  and  Sept.  15,  1926,  between  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville;  discontinued  Dec.  31,  1926. 
10  Except  holidays  and  days  following. 

"  Operated  during  the  Sesquicentennial  Exposition  only;  discontinued  Nov.  30,  1926. 


Air  transport  routes  in  the  United  States,  June  30,  1927  to  November  1,  1927 


Mileage 
Route 

Service 
Commenced 

Latest  Schedule 

Present  Operator 

Present  Service 

712 
1949 
200 
155 
104 

July      1.  1919 
Sept.      8,  1920 
May     31,  1926 
Sept      1,  1927 
Oct      28.  1927 

National   Air  Transport  

Mail,   passengers,  express 
Mail,   passengers,  express 
Mall 

Passengers 
Mail,  passengers 

Daily   

Stout   Air  Services  

Pan  American  Airways  

Routes  contracted,  advertised  or  proposed  [Route  miles  now  scheduled  to  be  in  opera  Hon  soon,  12,149] 


C  leveland  •  Buffalo- Albany   

Atlanta-New  York   

Laredo-Dallas   

Galveston -Dallas   

New  Orleans- Atlanta   

Louisville-Cleveland   

^Incinnali-ChicaRO   

Atlanta-.Tacksonville-Miami   

Salt  Lake  City-Great  Falls,  Mont. 
New  Orleans-Biloxi   


446 

763 
395 
267 
483 
345 
267 
622 
489 


Colonial   Western  Airways  

1'itcairn  Aviation   

.Seth  W,  Barwise  

Seth   W.  Barwise  

St.  Tammany  Gulf  Coast  Airways. 

Continental  Air  Lines  

Vail  bids    opened,    not  let  

Mail  route  advertised   

Mail  route  advertised   

St.  Tammany  Gulf  Coast  


Mail 
Mail 
Mall 

Mail 
Mail 
Mail 
Mail 
Mail 
Mall 

Passenger 


Mail  contract, 
no  data  as  to 
future  added 
business 


Schedule  of  Contract  Avr  Mail  routes  hi  operation  in  the 
United  States,  November  1,  1927 

each  way),  c« 


t  Now  York,  N.  Y„ 


•ch  dlreclloi 


C.  A.  M.  I -Bolton,  Mass.;  Hanford.  Conn.;  New  York,  N.  Y.  (192 

with  C.  A.  M,  17  (Overnightl  Route. 

NORTHBOUND  (Dally         Sunday,  and  National  Holiday)  SOUTHBOUND  (Dally  el.  Sundays  and  National  Holiday*} 

(Eastern  Time) 

Leave                                   Arrive  Leavb  Arrive 

New  York,  N.  V..  Boston,  Mass   6.15  p.m. 

(Perm. Sta.).  .3  00  a.m.  Hartford,  Conn   7.3S  p  m. .  .  (H.idlcv  Field).  Ne*v 

(Hadlev  Field)  New  Brunswick.  N.j  9.15  p.m. 

Brumwick,  N  I     5  00  a  m.  (New  York,  N.Y., 

Hartford.  Coon  6.35  a.m..  .Boston,  Mass  7.50  i.tn.  (Gen'l  Post  Office. .  1 1.30  p.m. 

C.  A.  M.  2— Chicago,  OLj  Peoria,  111.;  Springfield.  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (276  miles  each  way),  connection  made  from  New  York,  N.  Y-, 

via  C  A.  M.  IT— (Overnight)  Route. 

SOUTHBOUND    IDally  h.    Sunday*,  Monday*    and   National  NORTHBOUND   (Dally  ex.   Saturday*,  Sundaya  and  National 


Chicago,  III  

Peoria,  III  

Springfield,  III.. 


SOUTHBOUND  (Dallyl- 


Por.ca  City.  Okla   2  OS  p.m 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla  .  J  OS  p.tn. 

Port  Worth.  Texas         S  15  p  m  Dallas.: 


WESTBOUND  (Dailyl- 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah   ,9  10  a.m. 
LasVegai.Nev   .  2  25  p  m.  .  Los  Angeles 


NORTHBOUND  (Dally)  — 


Port  Worth.  Tex    8  IS  a.m 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  10.10  a.m 

Ponca  C.ty.  Okla  11.10  a.m 

W.chita.  Kans   ll.STa.m 

Kansas  City.  Mo   1.57  p.m 

St  Joseph.  Mo   2.40  p.m 

Mofme.  Ill   S.ISp  m 


(Pacific  Time)  EASTBOUND  (Dally)— 

Loi  Angeles,  Calif  ... .  7.3S  a.m. 
.  5.25pm.     Las  Vegas.  Nev  10.40  a.m..  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. .  JJ.Mp.B 


United  States  a 


Kay  v 


SOUTHBOUND  (Dailyl- 

....7.30  a.m...Habana,Cuba.. 


rain  17S  leaving  New  York. 

),  cicrpt  registered  articles, 
be  transported  by  airplane  fro 
r  poitage  required. 


6  plane  (or  Hat 


C.  A.  M.  5— Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  via  Boise,  Idaho  to  Pasco,  Wash.,  (435  m 
vleC.  A.  M.  17  (Tran.cor.tmrr.1.11  R0u|e  and  C.  A.  M.  18. 

WESTBOUND  (Dally)—  (Pacific  Time) 

Li  avr  Arrive  Leave 
Salt  Lake  City.  I'tah     945  a  m.  Pasco  V 

Boise.  Idaho   I. IS  p.m.    Pasco,  Wash   4.35  p.m.     Boise  I,! 


Cleveland.  Ohio   3.00  p.m.  I 

C.  A.  M.  7  Chicago,  111.:  Detroit. 

EASTBOUND  (Dally  **.  Si 

CIuchj,  III         8.00  a.m.  (C.T.)  .  I 


r,  (Train  109  at  810  a.m. 

Kc"weVt.,'  h'.'!m.\'  ,'!'lrlfc1;?^!V%1clrtport«tia 

NORTHBOUND  (Deily)- 

:uba  5.00p.m.  .Key  Weal,  Fla   6i0p.ra. 

es  each  way),  connection  made  from  New  York,  N.  Y., 
EASTBOUND  (Dally)  — 

ilh   6.00  a.m. 

ho   9.20  a  m.    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  .12  SO  p.m. 


,.  M.  8— Seattle,  Taooma.  Vancouver,  Wash.; 
each  way).    No  advantage  from  New  Yo 
SOUTHBOUND  (Daily  ex.  Mondi 


I.  Mcdford,  Ore.;  San  Fra 


Leave 
Los  Angeles,  ( 
BakersGcld.  IT 


:isco,  Fresno,  Baktrsfield,  Los  Angeles,  Ci 
NORTHBOUND  (Daily  tx.  Monday)- 


Sao  Francisco,  Calif.  . .   1.15  p  m. 

Fr^o.  I'.-iUf   3.15  p.m. 

Bakersfield,  Calif   4.45  p.m. ,  .Los  Angeles,  Calif 

•Dispatch  is  by  train  to  Vancouver  Pield. 


WESTBOUND  (Daily  « 

cago,  III  5,50  a 


San  Francisco.  Calif  . .  5.00  a  m 
Me.lfor-I.  Urc    9  00  a.m 


L  Tuie)        EASTBOUND— (Daily  e..  Saturdo] 


C.  A.  M  LI— Cleveland,  Young* town,  Ohio:  McKaesport.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (113  a 

SOUTHBOUND  (Doily)  (Eastern  Tike) 

Leave  Arrive  Loavb 

Cleveland,  OfHO  12.15  p.m  Pittibnrgh,  Pa  . 


C.  A.  M.  12— Cheyenne.  Wyo.;  Denver,  Colorado  Spring).  Pueblo,  Colo  ( 
via  C.  A   M.  17  (Trajucon  tine  n  tall  Route  and  C.  A.  M.  18. 

SOUTHBOUND  (Dally)—  (Mocniain  Time) 

Leave  Arrive  Leave 

Cheyenne.  Wyo   5J0  R.m.  Pueblo,  Colo. 


mile*  each  way),  connection  made  fro 


C.  A.  M.  17  (Tram 
Lbave 

New  York.  (Penn. 

Sta.)  . 


fll.i.11.' 


Clevek 


1  <  IIIM 

Makes  ci 


,  Poeblo,  Colo 


MS  p.m.  E.T.. Cleveland  Ohu. 
1.35  p.m.  C.T    Chicago.  III. 

(Maywood  Field) 
a  with  C.  A.  M.  Routes  1 ;  4  vii 


,  8.30  a.m. 


.  6.00  p.m..  .Cheyenne,  Wy, 


I,  Ohio;  Chicago,  III.    (723  n 


EASTBOUND  (Dallyl- 


GencralP.O     7  20  p 


17  i Overnight)  — New  York  (Hadley  Field).  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Chicago,  1 
WESTBOUND  (Daily)  — 

Arrive  Leave 

:.  NX,  Chicago, 
enn  St..     8.00  p.m  F..T  (May*, 
'.eld),  New  Clevelant 
itk.N.l  ,  9.3Snm.E.T.    Cleveland.  Ohio  .  2  ISn.m  E.T 
.  if  v>...  I  JO  am  CT... Chicago.  III., 

(Maywood  Field),  5.3S  a.m.  C.T. 


Makes  connection  with  C.  A.  M.  Routes  2.  ! 

,.  M.  18— Chicago,  ULj  Iowa  City,  Des  Moini 
Elko,  Reno,  Nev.,  Sacramento,  San  Frand 
M.  17  (Tran.contln.ntal)  Rout*. 

WESTBOUND  (Dally)- 


LAST BOUND  (Dally I- 


i.  E.T    (ILidlcN  rV.I.I),  N 
Brunswick.  N.J  . 
[New  York,  M  l  . 

Hud.  Term  Sta  . 
I  Gen.  Pu*l  Office! 


Iowa  CitjK.  I 

V.ni^V'l  ,<i 

Cheyenne.  1 
R.x-L 


, .  i  imnli.i,  North  Platte.  Nebr  ;  Cheyenne,  Rock  Spring.  Wvo  .  Sal!  Lake  City,  Utah. 


San  Pranciaco.  Calif.  ' 
Concord  Pidd  ...  : 
Sacramento,  Calif  .  '■ 


WESTBOUND  (D.ily  ■ 


Wyo   70S  a.m  MT  Salt  Lai 
r.UUh  9.20a  m.  P. T. 

II  IS  a  m  PT      Reno  Ml 
1.45  p.m.  P.T. 
CalJ  7.45  p.m.  P.T    San  Franai 


Cheyenne,  '  , 

Omaha,  Nebr  12.30( 

Des  Koines,  Iowa  .  1  30a 


i,  P.T.  Salt  LakeCy.  Utah.  l,45p 
i.  M.I  Cheyenne.  Wyo.  7.15  p 
i.  M  T  .  .Omaha.  Ncbr  12.  IS  a 

i.  C.T. 

lC.T     Chicago,  LI.      .  S4Si 


DECEMBER,  1927 
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Passenger  and  Express  routes  and  rates 

BOSTON,    MASS.:    HARTFORD,   CONN.;   NEW   YORK,   N.   Y.     Operated  by  Colonial 

Air  Transport,  Inc. 
Time  Table 

Eastbound.  same  as  C.A.M.  1 

Westbound,   no  passengers  accepted  for  points  beyond  Hartford.    Leave  Boston,  7:15 
p.m.;  arrive  Hartford,   8:30  p.m. 
Passenger  Rates 

New  York-Boston,  $35 

New  York-Hartford.  $20 

Hartford-Boston.  $20 

Round  trip,  Boston-Hartford,  $35 
Reservations 

Royal   Blue  Line,   Hotel  McAlpin.   N.   Y.    (Penn  0169) 
Hotel  Brunswick,  Boston,  Mass.    (Kenmore  4680) 
Colonial  Air  Transport.  Inc..  75  Pearl  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Express  Serv:ce  via  American  Railway  Express  Co.,  40c  per  *4  lb. 

CHICAGO,   ILL;  PEORIA.   ILL.;  SPRINGFIELD,   ILL.;   ST.   LOUIS,    MO.  Operated 

by   Robertson    Aircraft  Corp. 
Time  Tables — Same  as  C.A.M.  2 
Reservations 

Robertson  Aircraft  Corp.,  Anglum,  Mo. 
Express  Service 

CHICAGO.  MOLINE.  ILL;  ST.  JOSEPH.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.;  WICHITA.  KANSAS: 
PONCA   CITY,    OKLAHOMA   CITY,   OKLA.;    FORT   WORTH,    DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

Operated  by  National  Air  Transport,  Inc. 
Passenger  Service  by  special  arrangement  only 
Time  Table— Same  as  C.A.M.  3 
Passenger  Rates — 10c  per  mile 
Reservations 
National  Air  Transport,  Inc..  at — 

506  So.   Wabash  Ave..   Chicago,   111,    (Harrison  8234) 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.   Y.   (Lexington  8044) 

Municipal  Flying  Field,  Chicago,  111.    (Republic  4110;   Hemlock  7802) 

Municipal  Airport,  Cleveland.   O.    (Lakewood  5421) 

P.O.   Box  6817,  Parkway  Station.  Kansas  City,  Mo.   (Leeds  1090) 

Chambei   of  Commerce.  Kansas  City,   Mo.    (Main  6CS8) 

Franning  Field.   Moline,  111.    (Moline  738) 

P.O.  Box  666,  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  ;6-0349) 

P.O.  Box  274.  Wichita.  Kans.   (Market  6185) 

P.O.  Bos  303.  Ponea  City.  Okla.  (9601-F-2) 

P.O.  Box  346,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.   (Walnut  4214) 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  (Prospect  2169) 

P.O.  Bos  1151.  Dallas,  Texas  (5-7113) 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Dallas,  Texas  (Dallas  2-5425) 

Hadley  Air  Mail  Field,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.   (Nevada  4015) 

Air  Mail  Field.  Bryan.  O.   (Bryan  88) 

Air  Mail  Field,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
'Express  Service  via  American  Railway  Express 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH;  LAS  VEGAS.  N  EV. ;  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF.    Operated  by 

Western   Air  Express 
Time  Table— Same  as  C.A.M.  4 
Passenger  Rates 

Los  Angeles-Salt  Lake  City,  $60 
Round  Trip,  $120 
Reservations 
Western  Air  Express,  Inc..  at 

113  W.  9th  St..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.   (Trinity  6754) 
Los  Angeles  Airport   (Angelus  1786) 
Salt  Lake  Airport  (Wasatch  7023) 
Express  Service  via  American  Railway  Express 

KEY  WEST.  FLA.:  HAVANA.  CUBA.    Operated  by  Pan-American  Airways. 

Passengers  will  be  carried  beginning  Jan.  1,  1928 
Time  Table — Same  as  F.  M.  4 
Passenger  Rates 
One    Way,  $60  * 
Round  Trip,  $100 
Reservations 
Pan  American  Airways,  at 

100  E.  42  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hotel  La  Concha  Bldg.,  Key  West,  Fla. 
Hotel  Sevilla-Biltmore,  Havana,  Cuba 
No  Express  Carried 

SEATTLE,  TACOMA.  VANCOUVER,  WASH.;  PORTLAND.  M  ED  FORD.  ORE.;  SAN 
FRANCISCO.  FRESNO.  BAKERSFIELD.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  Operated  by 
Pacific  Air  Transport 

Time  Table— Same  as  C.A.M.  8 

Passenger  Rates 

Seattle-  San  Bakers- 

Tacoma        Portland    Medford       Francisco     Fresno  field 

Portland    $12.00 

Medford   ,    40.00  $28.00 

San   Francisco    80.00  68.00  $40.00 

Fresno   100.00  88.00  60.00  $20.00 

Bakersfield    113.00         101.00  73.00  33.00  $13.00 

Los  Angeles    125.50        113.50  85.50  45.50         25.50  $12.50 

Reservation 

Pacific  Air  Transport,  at 

Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  (Douglass  3301") 
Yeon  Bldg.,  Portland.  Ore.    (Beacon  4181) 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Medford,  Fresno,  Bakersfield.  Los  Angeles 
All  Foster  Travel  Bureaus 
Express  Serv'ce 

Rates  per  lb.  minimum  charge  $1 

San 

Port-     Med-     Fran-  Bakers  Lcs 

Seattle  Tacoma    land      ford       Cisco    Fresno    field  Angeles 

Seattle    $.31       $.77      $1.44      $1.77      $1.99  $2.20 

Tacoma    $.07  ..        .23        .70       1.38       1.70       1.92  2.13 

Portland   31       $.23  ..         .46       1.13       1.47       1.68  1.89 

Medford   77         .70         .46  ..         .67       1.00       1.22  1.43 

San   Francisco    1.44       1.38       1.13         .67  ..         .33         .55  .76 

Fresno    1.77       1.70       1.47       1.00         .33  ..         -21  .i2 

Bakersfield    1.99       1.92       1.68       1.22         .55         .21  ..  .21 

Los   Angeles    2.20       2.13       1.89       1-43         .76         .42  .21 

CHICAGO,    ILL.;    MILWAUKEE.    LA    CROSS,    WIS.;    ST.    PAUL,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN.    Operated  by  Northwest  Airways 
Time  Table — Same  as  C.A.M.  9 
Passtnger  Rates 

Between  Minneapolis      St.  Paul  LaCrosse         Milwaukee  Chicago 

Minneapolis    $5.00  $20.00  $35.00  $40.00 

St.    Paul    $5.00    15.00  30.00  35.00 

LaCrosse    20.00  15.00  ....  20.00  30.00 

Milwaukee    35.00  30.00  20.00    15.00 

Chicago    40.00  35.00  30.00  15.00 

Reservations  „.  ,  ,„ 

Northwest    Airways,    St.    Paul.    Minn.    Offices    (Cedar   o693).    Field    (Emerson  3233) 

No  Express 

NEW  YORK  (HADLEY  FIELD);  CLEVELAND.  OHIO;  CHICAGO,  ILL.  Operated  by 
National  Air  Transport,  Inc. 

Passengers  not   carried  regularly — only  in  emergency  cases 
Time  Table — Same  as  C.A.M.  17  (Transcontinental) 
Passenger  Rates 

Chicago-New  York.  $200 

Chicago-Cleveland,  $100 

Cleveland-New  York,  $100 
Reservations  ,  _ 

All   National   Air  Transport  offices   (listed  above  under  Chicago-Dallas  route) 
Express  Service  via  American  Railway  Express 

CHICAGO.    ILL.:   IOWA   CITY.    DES    MOINES.    IOWA:   OMAHA.    NORTH  PLATTE. 

NEBR.;    CHEYENNE.    ROCK    SPRINGS.    WYO. :    SALT    LAKE    CITY,  UTAH; 

ELKO,    RENO,    NEV.;   SACRAMENTO,   SAN    FRANCISCO,   CALIF.     Operated  by 

Boe'ng  Air  Transport,  Inc. 
Time  Table— Same  as  C.A.M.  IS 


Pa:scnger  Rales  0  ~       —  * 

§      =5       J      m      _|  I"!       *  "  « 

From  to       «j  W        aicioZiOQ        5  o 

S.F   $11      $23      $47      $68      $88    $118      £140    $167    $181    $ilJJ  S^UU 

Sac   $11        ..        13       37       58       78      108      130      157      171      183  200 

Reno    23       13        ..        25       46       66       96      118      145      159      171  191 

Elko    47       37       25        ..        22       42       72       94      121      135      147  167 

S.L   68       58       46       22        ..       21       51       73      100      114      126  146 

R-S   88       78       66       42       21        ..       31       53       80       94      106  126 

Chey  118      108       96       72       51       31        . .        23       50       64       76  96 

No.    P  140      130      118       94       73       53       23        ..        28       42       54  74 

Omaha   167      157      145      121      100       80       50       28        ..        15       27  47 

Dcs.M  181      171      159      135      114       94       64       42       15        ..        13  S3 

IoU-a   C.    ..  193      183      171      147      126      106       76       54       27       13  21 

Chicago   200     200      191      167      146      126       96       74       47       33  21 

Reservations 
Boeing  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  at 

302   Balboa  Bldg..    San   Francisco,   Calif.    (Kearnev  2041) 
Newhouse  Hotel,  Sait  Lake  City,  Utah   (Wasatch  5569  or  3521) 
Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  Georgetown  Sta.,  Seattle,  Wash.    (Glendale  0970) 
Express  Service  via  American  Railway  Express 

DETROIT.    MICH. ;  CLEVELAND.   OHIO.     Operated  by   Stout   A:r  Services,  Inc. 
Time  Table 

Eastbound.  leave  Detroit,  9:15  a.m.  and  3:15  p.m.;  arrive  Cleveland,  10:55  a.m.  and 
4:55  p.m.  Westbound,  leave  Cleveland,  9 :15  a.m.  and  3:15  p.m. ;  arrive  Detroit 
10:55   a.m.    and   4:55  p.m. 

Passenger  Rates,  One  Way,  $18.    Round  Trip,  $35. 

Reservations 

Stout  Air  Services,  Inc.,  at  Ford  Airport.  Dearborn,  Mich.  (Detroit)  (Clifford  0106). 
403  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Main  8833). 

Table  B. — Scheduled  flying  on  civil  airways,  calender  year  1926 


o-NVw  York__  

.'  York  overnight  

ew  York  

•Chicago  


Dallai 

I.os  Anmit-s-S;ill  Lake  Cily  

Sail  I.nkt-  CiLv-1\imO   - 

Detroit-Cleveland  

Detroit-Chicago  

Los  Aiipclrs-Scnllle   

Cliieae.o-Miniieapoli5-St.  Paul.. 

LiieWo  Clievcimc   

Pilot  town-New  Orleans  


Montis 
oper- 
ated 


Miles 
llown, 
scheduled 
trips 


I.HliO,  1M) 

432,083 
50, 70S 
99,127 
4*5,375 
302,  309 
101,3.16 
17, 684 
117, 71)1 
10(1,  509 
145,-102 
71,010 
■10,050 

210,701 
93, 770 
31,  Of* 
:i  l.ooo 


r,:j,  I'Ji 
7i»,  504 
33.  21 1 


5l,i,% 

s3'j 

11,330 


Express 
carried 
(pounds) 


$19, 912.87 
50, 150.13 
174,172.14 
199,777.73 


28,'OOii  85 
27, 500. 00 
38, 187.  KS 
4,132.22 


M  =  Mail  contract  routes. 


idle. 


But  si\  lines  accepted  scheduled  passenger  business  in  1920.  The  fare  averaged  1 1  cents  a  passenger? 
Ic.   Other  lines  prclcrrcd  to  wait  out  a  trial  period  of  air  operations, 
t  '.;rrn  'I  i<9  passi nprs  on  --.hurl  (lights  about  (he  nirpnrt  in  addition. 
Carried  1,400  passeii^TS  on  short  lights  about  the  airport  in  addition. 

No  data. 

Table  C. — Scheduled  flying  on  civil  airways,  January-June,  1927 


San  Francisco-New  York  }.  

Chii-ngo-NVw  York  overnight3 
M  New  Y„rk-Ho..to.i»   .. 

M  la,-'  i'l.fi',    £,||  I.  ,U  CiYv 
M  Salt  Lake  ritv-l'asco 
M  IV.roil- Cleveland  J  . 


oit-liulTalo' 
Total.  .  . 


Miles 
Mown, 
scheduled 
(rips 


41, 3(10  1,087 


!,C42,3C4      1,891      021.236  1  1,015,222 


153.  GSt.  36 
20:1.  91 
07,  S38.  03 
S94. 30 
5,  120.  85 
89,374.89 
31,  ion.  70 
14,020.  87 
40,819.  49 
10, 208. 10 
14,  _>00-  00 


M  =  .Mail  contract  routes 

1  While  most  contract  air-mail  routes  have  been  carrying  passengers  who  request  passage,  but  eight 
Gave  published  pas  sen  per  rules.    The  a\ crape  passe  ncer-mile  rale  is  l'J  cents  plus. 

-  Beginning  Sept.  1,  1927,  this  line  will  carry  express  under  contract  with  the  American  Railway 
Express  Co. 

J  Private  express. 

*  Began  Apr  21, 1927 

Table  D — Miscellaneous  flying  of  airway  operators,  January-June,  1927 


k-eleS-Salt  Luke  ClI 

kc  Ctty-Pasco  

-Cleveland  


Airplnne- 
milosi 

P:isfcn- 
pers 

E\pr 
carric  1 

enrried 

pounil 

92,546 

{  8 

0 
0 

20,268 

2,  2C0 

0 

88. 720 

2, 105 

1.690 

31,018 

0 

0 

l.f*l 

4 

0 

9.  215 

0 

0 

2,  '.m 

0 

0 

2,  M0 

0 

0 

8,280 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,041 

21 

0 

800 

180 

\  l> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11,220 

2,411 

0 

83.025 

],2Cfl 

260- 

(=) 

0 

0 

362.  219 

8, 300 

1,950 

M— Mail  contract  routes. 

>  No  jnJilcaE°  iDclutles  taxi  service,  test  flights,  ferry  flying,  and  other  nonscheduled  flights. 
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Table  E — Trips  completed  and  uncompleted  on  civil  airways  January-June,  VJ21 


Trips 
scheduled 

Com- 
pleted 

Incom- 
pleted » 

Not 
Marled  1 

r            v   -  v 

3G2 

>  182 

ISO 

0 

302 

»30f. 

34 

22 

302 
210 

211 

231 

20 
0 

41 
0 

302 

287 

75 

0 

302 

318 

13 

1 

332 

278 

28 

574 
.100 

528 
29-1 

0 
1 

11 

o 

258 
1-12 
362 

230 
133 
3G2 

22 

6 

0 

5 

324 

324 

0 

0 

142 

138 

4 

0 

300 

205 

1 

10 

74 

70 

2 

152 

112 

0 

10 

5, 272 

4,  587 

506 

•70 

M-  Mail  contract  routes. 

t  Failures  to  start  or  complete  trips  were  ascribed  to  the  following  causes:  Weather  and  darkness 
123;  structural.  -I,  nicch.iim a).  L'S,  shortage  ol  equipment,  30;  total,  685. 

•  All  trips  on  which  mails  were  trained  over  any  portion  ol  the  trip  are  counted  as  incomplete,  but  the 
nails  were  advanced  pr.ict  ic  illy  in  all  instances. 


Table  F. — Air  mail  contract  rates 


New  York-Boston  

Chicago-St.  Louis  

Oallas-ChicaRo  

L03  Angeles-Salt  Lake  City — 

Salt  Lake  City-Pasca  

Detroit-Cleveland  

Detroit-Chicago  

Los  Angeles-Seattle-: 

Up  to  1,000  miles  

But  ire  route  

Chicaco-Miniivapoiis-St.  Paul  _ 

Cleveland-Pitt. -.burgh  

Pueblo-Cheyenne  

Atlanta-New  York  

fUira^o-San  Francisco  

Chicaso-Ncw  York  

Cleveland-Albany  

Laredo-Dallas  

Galveston-Dallas  

New  Orleaos-Atlanta  

Average  rate  per  pound 
Foreign  mutvs:* 

llabana-Koy  West  

Pi  lul  town-New  Orleans.. 


?3.00 

2.  5:s 

3.  00 
3.  00 
3.  00 

1.  OS 
1.08 

2.  81 


3.  00 
3.  00 
3.  00 
1  1.  50 


2.89 

1.  75 

2.  406 
.405 

(') 


put  for  cadi  additional  000 


ndted  on  these  rou 
the  E'llottown-Nc 
$100  per  round  tr 


Orleans  route 


Table  H. — Aircraft  production — Calendar  years  1925  and  1926 


Number  of  rstftblishments  

Products,  total  value  

Airplanes; 

Number.  -  

Value  o(  work  dour  during  year  

Seaplanes; 

Number  

Value  ol  work  dun.'  during  year  

Aircraft  of  all  classes  under  construction  at  close  of  year: 

Number  --   

Value  ol  work  done  during  year   

Engines  made  by  establishments  reporting;  * 
Water-cooled — 

Sold  separately  or  for  sale- 
New  construction — 

Number  

Value  of  work  done  during  year  

Rebuilt  and  reassembled— 

Number..  

Value  of  work  done  during  year  

Installed  in  own  aircraft- 
New  construction — 

Number  

Value  of  work  done  during  year  

Rebuilt  and  reassembled— 

Number   

Value  or  work  done  during  year  

Air-cooled- 
Sold  separately  or  for  sale- 
New  construction — 

Number    

Value  of  work  done  'luring  year   

Rebuilt  and  reassembled — 

Number  

Value  of  work  done  during  year   

Installed  in  own  aircraft- 
New  construction — 

Number  

Value  of  work  done  during  year  

Engine  parts  made  during  year  and  engines  under  construct  ion  at  close  of  year, 

value  - 

Aircraft  parts,  value     

All  other  products,  including  repair  work,  value  

Engines  purchased  fur  installation:1 
New  construct  ion — 

Number.  ,  

Value  of  work  done  during  year  

Rebuilt  and  reassembled— 

Number  

Value  of  work  done  during  year  


$5.908, 335 
78 

$765, 324 
$2,  377, 769      $1,  428,  447 


$3,  527, 432 

770 
$548, 160 

62 

$20,  800 
$21, 750 

325 

$2,  847,988 

3 

$582 


$560, 932 
$4.  553,910 
$829, 527 


$548.  566 

358 
188,286 


1  Includes  3  establishments  with  products  valued  at  less  than  $5,000  and  5  establishments  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft  engines, 
1  Does  not  include  secondary  products  0(  other  industries  valued  :it  $250,462. 

*  Includes  M  convertible  airplane  ,,  and  171  rebuilt  and  reassembled. 

*  Includes  2  rebuilt  and  reassembled. 

*  No  data  available  fur  aircraft  engines  fur  as  the  uutput  of  rstablisbiiients  primarily  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  aircraft  engines  is  included  in  the  statistics  for  the  "engines  and  water  wheels"  industry  In 
the  regular  biennial  ceususcs. 


Table  G. — Activities  of  " air  service  operators"  calendar  year  itfzo 


Item 

P.epotled 

Estimated 

Total 

250 
2S8, 470 
40, 74S 
99, 978 
178, 791 
1, 910 
63 
502 
572 
7,998,240 

335 
388,  097 
53,605 
134, 335 
240, 195 
2,556 
87 
670 
770 

10,748,400 

585 
676, 657 
94,353 
234,315 
418,986 
4,466 
150 
1, 172 
1,342 
18. 746. 040 

Airplane-boms  ilown  

Students  trained  -  

New  planes  produced  —  

Planes  remodeled  -  

Airplnne-milcs  llown  (based  oo  80  miles  per  hour)  

Table  1. — Aircraft  products,  by  number  and  value,  calendar  years  1919-19261 

Item 

1926 

1925 

1923 

1921 

1919 

The  aircraft  industry   

Secondary  products  ol  other  industries  . 

Airplanes: 

Number    

Value  _   

Seaplanes. 

Number  -   

Value  -  

Under  construction  at  close  of  year 
(botb  classes). 

Parts  and  engines  for  sale  __ 

All  other  products,  including  repair 
work,  value  b   

1  $24, 161,752 

$12, 775, 181 

$13, 142,364 

«$7, 430,824 

$14,372,643 

1  24, 161, 752 
(') 

12,524,719 
» 250, 462 

12,945,263 
'  197, 101 

3  6, 652, 981 
'777,843 

14,372,643 

CD 

1,179 
$8, 771, 077 

7 

199, 950 
508 

$2,377,769 
12,083,429 

829,527 

711 

$5,908,335 
78 

$765,324 

259 

$1,428,447 
3,794,885 

878, 190 

505 

$6, 166, 218 
82 

$1, 570, 851 
281 

$1,339,737 
2, 839, 294 

1,226,264 

$3,818,340 

12' 
$314,  768 

374 
$966,322 
901,619 

1,429,775 

$3,466,452 
230 

$4, 580, 016 
341 

$1,658,670 
2,601,995 

2, 065, 610 

'  The  census  of  manufactures  was  taken  at  five-year  intervals  prior  to  1919,  but  has  since  been  taken 
at  two-year  intervals.  The  census  of  the  aircraft  industry  for  192b  was  a  special  one.  The  statistics  for  the 
aircraft  industry  were  not  published  in  detail  for  years  prior  to  1919.  At  the  census  for  1914, 16  establish- 
ments reported  t  he  manufacture  of  aircraft  and  parts.  The  production  of  an  planes,  seaplanes,  and  parts  lor 
that  year  was  valued  at  $481,022;  the  receipts  for  repair  work  amounted  to  $209,481  ;  and  the  value  of  "all 
other  products"  was  reported  .is  $99,369  The  data  for  any  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  aircraft  in  1909  w  1  re  included  with  those  for  manufacturers  of  motor  cycles,  oicyeles,  and  parts. 

•  Includes  out  put  of  3  establishments  with  products  valued  at  less  than  $5,000  and  of  5  engaged  primarily 
in  the  manuf.ictun'  of  aircraft  engines. 

->  Includes  $]n,wj  reported  by  4  establishments,  each  having  products  valued  at  Jess  than  $5,000. 

•  No  dula. 

'  Parts  only. 

•  Experimental  work,  pontoons,  airships,  automobile  bodies,  sea  sleds,  and  other  miscellaneous  items. 

Table  J. — United  States  exports  of  aeronautical  products,  calendar  years 
J022-1027 


Item 

Number 

Value 

Item 

Number 

Value 

1922: 

Planes  

37 
147 

$156, 630 
72, 819 
265,481 

1925: 

Planes.  

80 

73 

$511,282 
170,793 
101,584 

Engines  

Engines   

Total  value  

Total  value  

494.930 

783,  659 

1923: 

Planes  

1926:  ■ 
Planes.  

48 
80 

309,  051 
65,  558 
58,949 

50 
297 

303, 149 
573, 732 
150,329 

rafts  for  planes  

Total  value  

Engines  

Total  value  

433,558 

1,027,210 

1924: 

Planes..  

59 
146 

412,738 
219, 609 
165,926 

First  halt  1927: 

Planes  

19 

69 

311,  610 
123,892 
189, 178 

Engines  

Parts  for  planes  

Total  value  

Engines  

Parts  for  planes  

Total  value  

798. 273 

624,680 

Taui.e  K. — Fatalities  in  airway  operations  and  airplane  miles  per  fatality, 
calendar  years  1Q1S-1927 

FATALITIES  IN  AIRWAY  OPERATIONS 


1927  I 
1921',-. 
1925. 
1924., 
192.1. 


Post  -olliec  mail 


1921.. 
19211.. 
1919.. 
1918.. 


1.II1S,  1 
4111,2 
1U2, 5 


AIRPLANE  MILES  PER  PILOT  FATALITY 


Calendar  year 

Post-office 
mail 

Contract 
mail : 

Other 

opera- 
tions 

1,23ft  304 
2,  583,  056 
2,521,758 

699. 880 
Co2,  715 

0 
0 

720.  359 
374,  084 

273,  248 
131. 056 
115,324 
IC2, 548 

ichodulcd  operations  and  in  ferry,  test,  and  other  uonscheduled  flights, 
nleil  operations,  nut  including  ferry,  test ,  or  other  nonsi  hedulcd  lights, 
or  to  1926  save  for  the  2  foreign  routes  from  New  Orleans  and  Seattle.    No  casual* 

ere  have  existed  from  time  to  time  passenger  lines  between  various  points  fn'tHo 
i  is  no  official  record  of  their  operations. 


DECEMBER,     1  927  SSMSBW  «« 

MEDICAL   EXAMINERS  for   PILOT'S  LICENSE 


"TpHE  following  is  a  complete  list  of  Medi- 
*•  cal  Examiners  authorized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  make  the  physical 
examinations  of  airplane  pilots.  This  list 
is  complete  as  of  October,  1927.  Additions 
will  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

Alabama 

Dr.  E.  M.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Elbert  P. 
Green,  Birmingham ;  Dr.  Bruce  F.  Holding, 
Montgomery;  Dr.  Toxey  D.  Haas  and  Dr. 
J.  C.  O'Gwynn,  Mobile. 

Arizona 

Dr.  William  A.  Schwartz  and  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Woodman,   Phoenix ;   Dr.  Edward  J. 
Gotthelf  and  Dr.  Bascom  F.  Morris,  Tuscon. 
Arkansas 

Dr.  Phil  E.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Little  Rock. 
California 

Dr.  Benjamin  J.  Edger,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Curie 
L.  Callander,  San  Francisco ;  Dr.  Theodore 
C.  Lyster  and  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Jones,  Los 
Angeles;  Dr.  Robert  M.  Jones,  Bakersfield ; 
Dr.  T.  H.  Trowbridge,  Fresno;  Dr.  L.  D. 
Mottram,  Modesto;  Dr.  Charles  B.  McKee, 
Sacramento;  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Durr,  San 
Diego;  Dr.  Philip  C.  Means,  Santa  Barbara. 
Colorado 

Dr.  John  S.  Chase,  Denver. 

Connecticut 

Dr.  William  B.  Smith,  Weathersfield  and 
Hartford. 

Delaware 

Dr.  William  F.  Bonner,  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia 
Dr.  Bernard  L.  Jarman,  Washington. 
Florida 

Dr.  Ralph  N.  Greene  and  Dr.  A.  K.  Wil- 
son, Jacksonville;  Dr.  T.  W.  Hutson  and 
Dr.  Bascom  M.  Palmer,  Miami;  Dr.  Whit- 
man C.  McConnell  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Cooper, 
St.  Petersburg. 

Georgia 

Dr.  David  D.  Moncrief ,  Atlanta ;  Dr.  St. 
Julien   de   Caradeuc   and   Dr.   E.  Carson 
Demmond,  Savannah ;  Dr.  Francis  B.  Black- 
mar  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Tidwell,  Columbus. 
Idaho 

Dr.  Lloyd  E.  Patrick  and  Dr.  George  H. 
Wahle,  Boise. 

Illinois 

Dr.  Fred  M.  F.  Meixner  and  Dr.  Caroll 

B.  Welton,  Peoria ;  Dr.  Walter  W.  Greaves, 
La  Salle;  Dr.  Chester  C.  Sloan,  Moline; 
Dr.  Wm.  L.  Hanson,  East  St.  Louis;  Dr. 
August  Anderson,  Dr.  Wm.  P.  MacCracken , 
and  Dr.  George  W.  Woodnick,  Chicago; 
Dr.  Harold  M.  Camp  and  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Winters,  Monmouth;  Dr.  Bernard  O.  Ben- 
dixen,  Streator. 

Indiana 

Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Smith,  Indianapolis;  Dr. 
Irving  H.  Willett,  Ft.  Wayne. 

Iowa 

Dr.  William  W.  Pearson,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Downing  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Winnett,  Des 
Moines ;  Dr.  Haramont  N.  Anderson,  Wood- 
bine;  Dr.  John  I.  Marker,  and  Dr.  Gordon 
F.  Harkness,  Davenport ;  Dr.  Frank  P.  Rig- 
gle,  Cedar  Rapids;  Dr.  T.  R.  Gittins  and 
Dr.  John  W.  Schwartz,  Sioux  City;  Dr. 

C.  E.  Chenoweth  and  Dr.  George  M.  Crabb, 
Mason  City. 


Kansas 

Dr.  O.  L.  Cox  and  Dr.  O.  L.  Garling- 
house,  Iola;  Dr.  C.  H.  Briggs,  Wichita. 

Kentucky 

Dr.  Judd  E.  Hammond,  Lexington ;  Dr. 
Benjamin  D.  Choate,  Louisville. 

Louisiana 

U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  No.  14,  New 
Orleans;  Dr.  Dorf  Bean  and  Dr.  R.  D. 
Mclntyre,  Shreveport. 

Maine 

Dr.  S.  J.  Beach,  Portland. 

Maryland 

Dr.  B.  B.  Kneisley,  Hagerstown ;  Dr.  J. 
K.  Cowherd  and  Dr.  G.  O.  Sharrett,  Cum- 
berland ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Travers  and  Dr.  H. 
Roland  Carroll,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts 
Dr.  Philip  Grabfield  and  Dr.  J.  Herbert 
Waite,  Boston ;  Dr.  Earl  E.  Flipphen  and 
Dr.  William  F.  Holzer,  Worcester. 

Michigan 

Dr.  D.  S.  Brachman  and  Dr.  Joseph  L. 
DeRosier,  Detroit;  Dr.  F.  C.  Warnshuis, 
Grand  Rapids;  Dr.  Retla  H.  Alter  and  Dr. 
Wayne  A.  Cochrane,  Jackson ;  Dr.  Reader 
J.  Hubbell,  Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota 
Dr.   A.   J.   Herbolsheimer,   Minneapolis ; 
Dr.  M.  A.  Shillington,  St.  Paul. 

Missouri 

Dr.  Maurice  L.  Greene.  St.  Louis ;  Dr. 
Wade  H.  Miller,  Kansas  City;  Dr.  W.  M. 
Bickford  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Simmons,  Marshall ; 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Coats  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Minton, 
St.  Joseph. 

Montana 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Person,  Butte. 

Nebraska 

Dr.  J.  A.  Tamisiea,  Omaha;  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Arnold,  Lincoln ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Keith,  Edgar. 
Nevada 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Landers  and  Dr.  David 
Shaw,  Reno. 

New  Hampshire 

Dr.  Harold  J.  Connor  and  Dr.  A.  L. 
MacMillan,  Jr.,  Concord. 

New  Jersey 

Dr.  Charles  C.  McGivern,  Atlantic  City ; 
Dr.  C.  J.  Sullivan  and  Dr.  Howard  C. 
Voorhees,  New  Brunswick. 

New  York 

Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  Dr.  William  J.  Fran- 
cis, Dr.  Erwin  L.  Ray,  New  York  City;  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Kice,  Hempstead,  L.  I.;  Dr.  Ed- 
win S.  Ingersoll,  Dr.  Clarence  P.  Thomas 
and  Dr.  Eldred  W.  Kennedy,  Rochester ; 
Dr.  Howard  Osgood,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Krae- 
mer  and  Dr.  Otto  S.  McKee,  Buffalo;  Dr. 
James  W.  Fleming  and  Dr.  Walter  S. 
Pugh,  Utica;  Dr.  A.  Wallace  Todd,  Al- 
bany ;  Dr.  Hudson  J.  Wilson,  Ithaca ;  Dr. 
John  S.  Hickman,  Jamestown. 

North  Carolina 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Dewar  and  Dr.  Vennie  M. 
Hicks,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota 

Dr.  George  M.  Constans,  Bismarck ;  Dr. 
C.  N.  Callander,  Fargo. 


Ohio 

Dr.  Serge  Androp,  Gallipolis ;  Dr.  J.  C. 
Root,  Akron ;  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Snyder  and 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Strachan,  Cleveland ;  Dr. 
Percy  B.  Wiltberger,  Columbus ;  Dr.  James 
H.  Smith,  Toledo;  Dr.  John  U.  Buchanan, 
Youngstown ;  Dr.  Alfred  G.  Farmer,  Day- 
ton; Dr.  J.  Henry  Schroeder  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Topmoeller,  Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma 

Dr.  S.  E.  Mitchell,  Muskegee;  Dr.  Theo- 
dore G.  Wails,  Oklahoma  City;  Dr.  James 

C.  Braswell  and  Dr.  Samuel  Goodman. 
Tulsa. 

Oregon 

Dr.  Ralph  Fenton  and  Dr.  William  House. 
Portland ;  Dr.  Joycelyn  J.  Emmons  and  Dr. 
James  C.  Hayes,  Modford. 

Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Bedrossian  and  Dr.  J.  V. 
Allen,  Jr.,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  G.  L.  Laverty, 
Harrisburg ;  Dr.  George  R.  Harris,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Rhode  Island 

Dr.  William  N.  Hughes,  Providence. 
South  Carolina 

Dr.  C.  W.  Kollock,  Charleston ;  Dr.  Percy 
H.  Brigham,  Dr.  Simons  R.  Lucas  and  Dr. 
Marion  R.  Mobley,  Florence ;  Dr.  Foster 
M.  Routh  and  Dr.  Walter  Bristow,  Colum- 
bia. 

South  Dakota 

Dr.  J.  Douglas  Alway,  Aberdeen ;  Dr.  Ed- 
mund D.  Putnam,  Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hibbitts,  Jr.,  Nashville;  Dr. 
John  J.  Shea  and  Dr.  James  B.  Stanford, 
Memphis. 

Texas 

Dr.  George  E.  Morris,  Dallas;  Dr.  Louis 

D.  Pawelek,  Houston ;  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Cross, 
Fort  Worth ;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Brownlee,  Aus- 
tin ;  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Jamieson,  Dr.  Franklin  P. 
Schuster,  Dr.  Stephen  R.  Schuster,  El  Paso ; 
Dr.  Eldridge  Adams  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Osten- 
dorf ,  San  Antonio ;  Dr.  J.  Edward  Quay  and 
Dr.  Cluto  E.  Rayburn,  Waco. 

Utah 

Dr.  Mazel  Skolfield,  Salt  Lake. 

Virginia 

Dr.  P.  G.  Hamlin,  Williamsburg;  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital  No.  82,  Norfolk;  Dr.  Nel- 
son Mercer  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Mitchell,  Rich- 
mond. 

Washington 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Langley,  Spokane ;  Medical 
Officer  in  Charge.  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  No. 
17,  Port  Townsend;  Dr.  Leland  L.  Bull, 
Seattle ;  Dr.  G.  Francis  Hilton,  Wenatchee. 
West  Virginia 
Dr.  E.  L.  Jones  and  Dr.  D.  A.  Mac- 
Gregor,  Wheeling. 

Wisconsin 
Dr.  Gilbert  E.  Seaman,  Milwaukee ;  Dr. 
George  L.  Ross,  Racine ;   Dr.  Albert  R. 
Tormey,  Madison ;  Dr.  E.  E.  Gallagher  and 
Dr.  V.  Lee  Simones,  LaCrosse. 

Wyoming 

Dr.  Allan  McLellan,  Casper ;  Dr.  Walter 
M.  Lacey  and  Dr.  George  L.  Strader,  Chey- 
enne. 
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THE  SLOTTED  WING 


Dr. 


SUCH  a  remarkable  degree  of  per- 
fection has  been  attained  in  air- 
planes that  their  mechanical 
causes  of  disaster  are  no  more  numer- 
ous than  in  other  vehicles.  The  opera- 
tion of  airplanes,  however,  is  entrusted  to  men  and  it  is 
their  errors  of  judgment  that  cause  the  largest  per  cent  of 
accidents.  Just  as  in  other  means  of  transportation  it  will 
probably  be  impossible  to  totally  eliminate  this  potential 
danger  but  it  is  within  our  means  to  have  this  probability 
made  more  remote  by  perfection  of  control,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  ease  of  operating  airplanes. 

Landing  and  slow  flying  are  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
phases  of  flight,  the  first  because  of  the  relatively  high 
speed  with  which  the  airplane  approaches  the  ground  and 
the  latter  because  the  pilot  is  liable  to  stall  the  plane  with 
a  consequent  loss  of  speed  and  control.  Decrease  in  land- 
ing speed  alone  would  not  solve  the  problem ;  a  plane  capa- 
ble of  flying  slowly  might  not  be  controllable  at  this  low 
speed.  This  is  particularly  important  because  of  a  tendency 
of  some  airplanes  to  quickly  fall  into  a  spin  while  in  a 
stalled  attitude. 

There  are  a  number  of  devices  for  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum lift  of  airfoils  so  as  to  decrease  the  landing  speed  of 
an  airplane  but  only  a  few  of  them  have  been  found  tech- 
nically practical.  Any  device  for  the  increase  of  maximum 
lift  can  be  used  to  improve  the  lateral 
control  by  operating  it  separately  on 
two  sides  of  the  span  but  in  a  number 
of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  mechani- 
cal complications  are  such  as  to  make 
it  impractical. 

Before  describing  the  various  means 
of  increasing  the  maximum  lift  of  an 
airfoil  it  will  be  of  interest  to  review 
the  working  principle  of  a  lifting  pro- 
file. The  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
ena will  be  clearer  if,  using  the  prin- 
ciple of  relative  motion,  one  will  con- 
sider a  stationary  airfoil  invested  by  a 
uniform  wind  instead  of  thinking  of 
the  actual  condition  of  an  airfoil  mov- 
ing through  the  air. 

In  order  to  understand  the  lifting 
action  of  a  wing  let  us  imagine  at  the 
leading  edge  of  the  airfoil  two  parti- 
cles of  air ;  one  particle  has  to  travel 
along  the  upper  camber  of  the  profile 
while  the  second  must  follow  the  under 
camber.  Since  the  air  cannot  break 
(the  law  of  "continuity  of  flow")  the 
upper  particle  will  be  forced  to  travel 
with  a  speed  higher  than  that  of  the 
lower  one.  But  it  is  a  known  fact  in 
hydrodynamics  that  whenever  the 
speed  is  high  the  pressure  is  low  (Bernoulli's  theorem)  and, 
therefore,  the  pressure  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wing  is 
lower  than  on  the  under  side.  As  a  result  of  this  difference 
of  pressure  there  is  a  force  acting  on  the  wing  as  long  as 
there  is  a  relative  motion  of  the  wing  and  the  air  and  as 
long  as  the  upper  particles  follow  substantially  the  upper 
contour  of  the  wing  profile. 

The  stable  condition  of  flow  continues  with  increase  of 
angle  of  attack  until  a  critical  angle  is  reached  at  which  the 
air  particles  do  not  follow  the  upper  camber  but  detach  from 
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These  figures  show  the  action  of  the 
automatic  slot-aileron  control.  The  up- 
per figure  refers  to  the  wing  which  is 
raised  in  a  bank;  the  front  slot  is  open 
and  aileron  is  lowered  which  results  in 
increased  lift.  The  lower  figure  shows 
what  happens  to  the  lowered  portion  of 
the  wing;  the  aileron  is  raised  which 
shuts  the  front  slot,  consequently  the  lift 
drops  and  the  turbulent  portion  of  the 
air  causes  increase  in  drag  adding  la 
yawing  moment  in  the  desired  direction. 


the  top  of  the  wing.  At  this  point 
the  lift  suddenly  drops  and  it  is  this 
point  (the  "burble"  point)  which  de- 
termines the  stalling  speed  of  the  air- 
plane. 

Having  in  mind  the  picture  of  airflow  around  an  airfoil 
we  can  consider  some  of  the  methods  used  to  increase  the 
lift  of  a  lifting  profile.  The  simplest  method  is  to  increase 
the  area.  This,  however,  is  a  crude  way  and  it  entails  me- 
chanical complications  which  are  likely  to  offset  any  possible 
gain.  Another  method  is  to  increase  the  camber,  that  is,  in- 
crease the  curvature  of  the  upper  contour  and  gain  lift  be- 
cause of  aerodynamical  factor  of  flow  (increased  speed  of 
air  particles  traveling  along  the  upper  contour).  The 
change  in  camber  can  be  achieved  in  a  simpler  mechanical 
way  by  using  a  trailing  edge  flap  or  leading  edge  flap 
gears.  The  latter,  however,  was  found  to  be  mechanically 
too  complicated  and  aerodynamically  not  as  good  as  the 
former. 

Mr.  Fokker  has  developed  a  series  of  wings  which  by 
virtue  of  their  profile,  while  not  doing  away  with  the 
burble  point,  have  the  ability  to  conserve  their  maximum 
lift  through  a  considerable  range  of  angles. 

All  the  means  of  increasing  the  lift  of  an  airfoil  de- 
scribed above  are  based  on  variations  of  the  form  of  the 
profile  without  attempting  to  remedy  the  critical  point  of 
airflow  as  such.  From  the  explana- 
tion of  the  burble  point  phenomena  it 
is  clear  that  should  we  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  detachment  of  air  particles 
from  the  top  of  the  wing  the  flow 
would  be  forced  to  follow  the  upper 
camber  and  so  the  lift  would  continue 
to  increase  with  increase  in  the  angle 
of  attack. 

At  present  we  have  three  different 
ways  of  attaining  this  end.  One  is  to 
blow  away  mechanically  the  turbulent 
air  which  sets  up  in  motion  between 
the  detached  flow  and  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  wing;  second  is  to  suck  it 
away,  but  also  mechanically.  In  both 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  blowers 
which  require  considerable  expenditure 
of  power  and  which  may  fail  to  func- 
tion when  most  needed.  A  third  and 
much  -better  way  is  to  prevent  the  air- 
flow from  detaching  from  the  upper 
contour  by  deviating  it  in  the  desired 
direction.  This  end  is  achieved  by  fit- 
ting at  the  leading  edge  a  specially 
shaped  winged  airfoil  which  when 
opened  creates  a  slot  between  it  and 
the  main  contour.  The  beneficial  effect 
of  this  slot  can  be  partly  explained  by 
and  the  deviation  of  airstream  due  to 
the  downwash  from  this  auxiliary  airfoil.  The  usefulness 
of  the  front  slot,  however,  is  fully  gained  only  by  fitting 
the  airfoil  with  a  trailing  edge  flap  gear  which  when  opened 
also  forms  a  similar  slot  with  the  central  portion  of  the 
wing.  This  slot  also  naturally  helps  to  prevent  the  detach- 
ment of  the  airflow.  The  combination  of  the  two  slots  is 
remarkably  efficient  and  their  combined  effect  results  in 
an  increase  of  maximum  lift  of  from  70  to  95  per  cent. 
The  invention  of  the  slotted  wing  is  an  outstanding 
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event  and  its  practical  application  will  expedite  the  prog- 
ress of  commercial  aviation.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  Dr.  Lachmann's  article  in  Z.FUM  (English  transla- 
tion, N.  A.  C.  A.  Technical  Memorandum  298)  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  slotted  wing:  "The  effect  of  the  slot 
with  an  aileron  deflection  of  zero  degree  (neutral)  is  very 
small.  Only  a  small  aileron  deflection  is  required,  how- 
ever, to  produce  a  great  increase  in  the  lift.  On  the  aver- 
age the  lift  increase  due  to  the  auxiliary  wing  is  about 
40  per  cent  above  that  produced  by 
the  aileron  alone.  On  the  basis  of  a 
maximum  lift  coefficient  of  about  1.5 
(absolute  units)  for  the  unslotted  wing 
section,  the  lift  increase  resulting  from 
the  combined  action  of  the  slot  and 
the  aileron  is  about  95  per  cent.  (On 
this  basis  the  angle  of  attack  of  the 
wing  was  20.4  degrees  for  the  case 
of  maximum  lift).  The  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  landing  speed  is  about  30  per  cent." 

The  slotted  wing  was  invented  simultaneously  by  Mr. 
Handley  Page  in  Great  Britain  and  Dr.  Lachmann  in  Ger- 
many and  at  present  both  are  engaged  in  perfecting  this 
gear.  The  details  of  their  researches  are  not  available  but 
recent  information  on  the  subject  indicates  that  Mr.  Hand- 
ley  Page  is  concentrating  his  efforts  on  perfecting  the 
slotted  wing  mainly  as  a  means  of  improved  lateral  control. 
The  drawback  of  the  slotted  wing  as  it  appeared  in  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  was  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  operated  mechanically  simi- 
larly to  the  operation  of  an  aileron. 
This  entailed  many  mechanical  compli- 
cations, the  device  being  heavy  and 
sluggish  to  actuate.  Only  recently  it  be- 
came known  that  Mr.  Handley  Page 
and  his  associates  were  working  on  the 
automatic  slot  which  obviated  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  special  mechanism.  The 
auxiliary  front  airfoil  is  located  and 
pivoted  in  such  a  way  that  the  differ- 
ence in  pressure  itself  opens  the  slot, 
at  the  angle  just  preceding  the  stalling 
condition  of  the  wing.  Besides  the 
front  airfoil  and  slot  there  is  a  rear 
slot  between  the  central  portion  of  the 
wing  and  aileron.  The  latest  informa- 
tion on  Handley  Page  lateral  control 
is  that  the  front  airfoil  and  aileron 
are  connected  with  a  cable  or  pull  and 
push  rod  in  such  a  way  that  when  the 
aileron  is  lowered  the  motion  of  the 
front  airfoil  is  not  obstructed  and  it 
remains  automatic  as  before,  but  when 
the  aileron  is  raised  then  the  connec- 
tion comes  into  play  and  shuts  the 
front  slot  on  that  side  of  the  wing. 
Lateral  control  therefore  is  obtained 
as  follows:  When  the  pilot,  flying  at 
a  very  low  speed,  desires  to  turn,  he 
operates  the  control  stick  as  usual, 
which  results  in  the  raising  of  the 
aileron  on  one  side  and  lower- 
ing it  on  the  other.  Both  of  the 
slots  on  the  latter  are  open  which 
causes  increase  of  the  lift  on  that  side 
of  the  wing  and  the  resulting  effective 
rolling  moment,  shutting  off  the 
front  slot  on  the  opposite  side  causes 
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naturally  an  appreciable  drop  of  lift  on  that  side.  An  addi- 
tional advantage  of  the  slot  control  is  the  absence  of  an  un- 
favorable yawing  moment. 

With  an  ordinary  aileron  control  the  drag  is  increased 
on  the  side  where  the  aileron  is  depressed.  This  is  very 
undesirable  since  the  resulting  yawing  moment  tends  to 
turn  the  machine  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  intended 
one.  The  explanation  of  the  spin  lies  exactly  in  this  dan- 
gerous characteristic  of  an  ordinary  aileron  effect.  Im- 
agine an  airplane  maneuvering  close  to 
the  ground  at  a  low  speed.  The  wings 
are  working  close  to  the  stalling  angle 
and  at  the  instant  when  the  pilot  de- 
sires to  turn  and  goes  through  the  usu- 
al maneuvers,  the  side  which  the  pilot 
intended  to  raise  suddenly  passes  the 
burble  point,  the  lift  drops  instantly 
and  the  unfavorable  yawing  adds  its 
effect ;  this  side  of  the  wing  lowers  and 
the  airplane  swings  into  a  tail  spin.  If  the  altitude 
should  be  such  that  the  pilot  is  unable  to  come  out  of  the 
spin  quickly  the  result  is  an  inevitable  crash.  When 
wings  are  equipped  with  a  slot  and  aileron  control  the 
unfavorable  yawing  moment  is  absent  and  there  is  a  power- 
ful rolling  in  the  desired  direction. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  newly  invented 
automatic  front  slot  may  be  used  in  an  airplane.  The  four 
most  promising  combinations  would  be:  (1)  Auxiliary 
front  airfoil  extends  over  the  por- 
tion of  the  wing  fitted  with  ailer- 
ons. (2)  Auxiliary  front  airfoil 
extends  over  the  length  of  the 
semispan.  Ailerons  extend  also  over 
the  length  of  the  semispan  and  can  be 
operated  as  trailing  edge  flaps  when 
desired.  (3)  Outboard  portion  of  the 
auxiliary  front  airfoil  is  automatic — 
inboard  controllable,  and  is  operated 
only  when  it  is  desired  to  decrease  the 
stalling  speed  of  the  craft;  it  is  con- 
nected with  a  trailing  edge  flap  fitted 
over  the  inboard  portion  of  the  wing. 
Operation  of  the  front  slot  and  aileron 
the  same  as  in  case  1.  (4)  The  aux- 
iliary front  airfoil  extends  over  the 
length  of  the  semispan  and  is  auto- 
matic in  action.  At  the  trailing  edge 
there  are  independently  operated  ailer- 
ons and  flap  as  in  case  3. 

In  Great  Britain  such  faith  is  placed 
in  slot  and  aileron  control  that  this 
device  is  being  fitted  on  all  Bristol 
fighter  airplanes.  It  appears  that  they 
intend  to  use  the  combination  of  the 
auxiliary  airfoil  extending  over  a  part 
of  the  semispan  occupied  by  the 
aileron.  The  figures  reproduced  here 
are  only  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the 
slot.  The  front  airfoil  at  present  is 
usually  given  a  normal  lifting  profile 
instead  of  a  curved  plate  as  shown. 

The  importance  of  the  slotted  wing 
will  not  be  limited  only  to  the  main 
surfaces  and  there  will  be  probably  a 
number  of  other  applications  and 
among  them  the  slot  possibly  will  be 
used  in  control  surfaces  in  large  air- 
planes. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  the  sun  actually  will  stand  still 
because  it  has  been  ordered  so  to  do  by  that  Joshua  who 
now  sits  at  the  Naval  Secretary's  desk  and  tries  under  the 
leadership  of  naval  officers  with  less  brains  and  progress 
than  Magruder  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  time  and  model 
the  American  Navy  of  1928  upon  the  lines  which  Perry 
found  effective  when  he  fought  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 
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VICTORY  YEAR  1927 

ONE  achievement  after  another  for  aviation,  not  only 
in  America  but  everywhere  where  progressive  man 
has  gone  into  the  air,  indicates  that  the  twelve 
months  just  past  have  been  triumphant  for  the  airplane. 

"Over  the  Divide" — that  was  the  victorious  cry  from 
the  lips  of  the  forty-niners  when  they  could  see  westward 
from  the  Rockies  as  they  journeyed  from  the  east. 

Well  American  aviation  has  gone  "Over  the  Divide,"  it 
has  been  all  up  grade  until  now,  it  has  now  struck  the  slope 
which  will  mean  high  speed  development  comparable  with 
the  rapidity  of  airplane  travel. 

1927  has  put  us  across  the  hardest  spots  on  the  road. 
From  time  to  time  in  the  future  the  going  will  be  rough 
but  American  aviation  has  struck  its  gait,  it  will  keep  it  up 
and  make  it  faster  year  by  year.  1927  may  truly  be  called 
the  victory  year  in  aviation  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  that 
as  it  passes  it's  obvious  that  the  next  year  will  be  even  bet- 
ter. Now  let  us  get  together,  pull  together  and  do  the 
really  unusual.  Let  us  make  a  second  victory  year  of 
greater  accomplishments  than  that  which  is  now  passing 
into  history. 


WHY  DOES  THE  NAVY  SLIGHT  ITS  OWN 
AIRMEN? 

NOTHING  should  surprise  us  that  the  Navy  does;  but 
we  cannot  but  be  somewhat  dazed  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  recent  concealment  by  the  old-line  sea-going  of- 
ficers of  the  Navy  and  their  well  paid  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda dispensers  of  the  achievements  by  younger,  better 
men  than  they — airmen  of  their  own  service  who  officially 
but  not  publicly  the  other  day  proved  conclusively  the  fool- 
ishness of  battleships  in  the  warfare  of  this  day  and  age, 
not  to  speak  about  the  warfare  of  to-morrow. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordinance  issued  an  order  through  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  to  designate  six  planes  of  the  Fifth 
Fighting  Squadron  to  hold  experimental  bombing  on  a 
high  speed  target  towed  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Putnam  at  the 
Navy  Bombing  Grounds  off  the  Capes,  during  the  week  of 
October  17.  The  U.  S.  S.  Breck  was  detailed  for  observa- 
tion ;  officers  from  the  Third  Fighting  Squadron  and  First 
Torpedo  Plane  Squadron  were  detailed  for  observers.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  \7l/2  demolition  bombs  were  dropped;  5 
shots  from  each  plane  from  500  feet,  1000  feet,  1500  feet, 
and  2000  feet :  21  bombs  were  dropped  from  2000  feet,  6 
of  which  were  dropped  from  2  planes  in  salvo  firing.  The 
planes  used  for  this  practice  were  FCC  3  Curtiss  Hawks 
with  D-12  engines,  piloted  by  Lieutenants  Dillon,  War- 
wick, Feher,  Ackers,  Barmer  and  Rice. 

From  an  aircraft  bombing  standpoint  the  practice  was 
an  enormous  success  and  not  one  word  to  the  press  about 
it.  It  might  help  the  aircraft  appropriation  and  it  might 
lessen  the  cruiser  appropriations.  All  this  triumph  of  air- 
craft over  watercraft  was  carefully  suppressed. 


LET  AMERICAN  AIR  BE  ALL  AMERICAN 

THE  sale  of  foreign  built  planes  assembled  in  the  United 
States  and  sold  a's  American  built  product  is  becom- 
ing a  real  public  scandal.  After  all  the  distressful  and 
devoted  years  which  the  American  manufacturers  have 
gone  through  in  order  to  establish  a  completely  home  made 
business — home  made  from  its  superlative  and  inventive 
genius  down  to  the  last  sliver  of  its  wood,  the  throb  of  its 
engine,  the  spark  of  its  magneto,  the  ounce  of  its  metal. 

We  should  be  especially  careful  now  not  to  let  some 
shrewd  foreigner  come  here,  organize  an  American  com- 
pany, put  a  few  of  our  citizens  on  its  board  of  directors, 
and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  those  who  have  invested 
heavily,  and  labored  honestly  and  conscientiously  for  many 
long  years  without  profit  so  that  aviation  might  live  and 
grow  in  the  United  States. 

American  labor  should  not  be  compelled  to  compete  with 
the  poorly  paid  labor  of  Europe. 

At  present  we  have  no  law  forbidding  the  importation  of 
unassembled  aircraft.  We  should  have  such  a  law.  It 
would  serve  to  get  us  into  a  good  habit  which  might  save 
our  bacon  in  the  event  of  war.  The  use  here  of  foreign 
built  and  American  assembled  planes  should  be  prohibited. 

The  Army  and  Navy  should  stop  at  once  the  purchase 
of  any  but  100  per  cent  American  built  planes.  Ameri- 
can capital  -  available  for  the  airplane  industry  should  be 
invested  in  American  concerns  solely  and  absolutely. 

There  is  no  field  of  activity  wherein  100  per  cent 
Americanism  is  as  definitely  needed  as  that  in  which  our 
airplanes  operate. 

As  to  the  ability  of  »ur  American  aircraft  manufacturers 
to  equal  in  quality  European  built  product,  a  careful  exam- 
ination proves  that  not  one  of  the  three^motor  jobs  built 
in  a  100  per  cent  American  factory  have  to  date  cracked  up. 


MacCRACKEN  HAS  DONE  IT  AGAIN 

WHEN  you  want  action  in  the  aeronautic  industry,  re- 
sults, actually  accomplished,  call  on  Secretary  Mac- 
Cracken.  During  his  brief  tenure  of  office  he  has  rendered 
more  constructive  effort  in  behalf  of  aviation  than  any 
other  individual  in  a  like  time  to  date.  While  others  are 
thinking  about  it,  Bill  is  up  and  doing  it. 

The  industry  knew  early  in  the  year  that  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference  was  to  be  held.  No  effort  or  plan  was 
made  to  entertain  the  delegates  or  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  aeronautic  industry  to  show  its  product: 

MacCracken  stepped  into  the  picture,  called  a  conference 
in  Washington  and  in  a  few  hours  had  a  well  executed  plan 
under  way,  with  the  result  that  one  of  the  best  air  shows 
on  record  was  held  in  Washington  during  the  visit  of  our 
friends  from  the  other  American  nations. 

Now,  he  pulls  another  by  getting  the  industry  together, 
where  they  can  talk  man  to  man,  discuss  their  problems, 
iron  out  their  difficulties,  and  prepare  for  the  biggest  year 
that  aviation  ever  has  known. 

Would  that  we  had  MacCrackens  in  every  department  in 
Washington ! 
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A  NOD  AND  A  WINK 


SPECIAL  to  Aero  Digest : 
Hops  Field,  Long  Island, 
April  1,  1930— The  Great  Air 
and  Space  Derby  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon  for  the  prize  of  one  million  Rus- 
sian roubles  offered  by  Fuller  Dough, 
millionaire  yeast  king,  starts  to-day. 
Fifty-seven  airplanes,  amphibians, 
dirigibles,  helicopters,  rocket-planes, 
balloons,  and  other  aerial  vehicles  al- 
ready are  entered  in  the  Derby  and  are 
lined  up  at  Hops  Field  ready  for  the 
start.  And  it  is  reported  that  at  the 
last  minute  seventeen  experimental 
contraptions  will  be  rushed  to  the  field 
for  one-minute  inspections  by  Major 
Clarence  M.  Young  and  Inspectors  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  before  they  hop  off  for 
the  moon  or  eternity,  the  destination  being  optional  with 
the  pilot. 

"The  idea  of  bringing  these  seventeen  entries  to  the  field 
one  minute  before  the  race  starts  is  a  novel  one,"  said 
Inspector  Scotty  (Camel  Corps)  Breingan.  "It  is  designed 
to  interest  and  amuse  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
to  test  to  the  utmost  the  ability  and  the  agility  of  our 
inspectors.  Chief  Inspector  Ralph  G.  Lockwood  and  his 
merry  men  have  undergone  a  period  of  intensive  instruction 
under  trainer  Muldoon,  and  are  confident  that  they  are 
able  to  leap  over,  around,  under,  and  through  any  airplane 
or  near-airplane  in  a  space  of  time  estimated  at  53  seconds. 
So  thorough  has  been  their  training  that  the  slowest  in- 
spector can  examine  any  airplane  in  59  seconds,  and  any 
pilot  in  17  seconds.  It  takes  just  a  fraction  of  a  second 
longer  to  examine  navigators,  because  they  answer  slower 
— though  in  fairness  to  them  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
get  lost  just  as  quickly  as  the  pilots." 

The  scene  at  Hops  Field  to-day  beggars  description — 
and  some  of  the  contestants.  There  are  machines  every- 
where, taxying  about,  standing  still,  making  test  flights, 
jumping  into  the  air,  into  the  newspapers,  into  oblivion. 
Each  one  is  accompanied,  on  the  typewriter,  by  its  press 
agent,  who  is  now  a  standard  part  of  the  equipment  of  any 
airplane  doing  other  than  merely  useful  commercial  work. 
In  fact,  all  strictly  commercial  planes  have  been  banished 
from  Hops  Field  to  make  room  for  Grover  Whalen  and  a 
battery  of  reporters  and  photographers. 

A  bedlam  of  sound  fills  the  air — it  is  almost  completely 
full.  You  could  hardly  squeeze  another  sound  into  it. 
The  roars  of  the  motors,  the  roars  of  the  crowd,  the  roars 
of  the  press  agents,  blend  into  a  stunning  diapason  of 
sound  that  batters  the  eardrums  and  then,  bouncing  aloft, 
slams  itself  against  the  roofs  of  the  hangars  and  rolls 
into  the  gutters  with  a  splash. 

Conversation  amid  this  uproar  is,  fortunately,  almost 
impossible.  One  catches  fragments  of  remarks — no  more. 
Someone  shouts,  "Aviation  is  here  at  last!"  Someone  else 
yells,  "Where  is  aviation?"  Some  say  it  is  here,  some 
there,  some  nowhere.  Nobody  agrees  with  anybody  else. 
It  is  a  typical  flying  field.  George  S.  Ireland  was  heard 
to  roar  at  a  friend,  "If  I  had  all  the  money  that's  been 
spent  foolishly  on  aviation  I  could  do  something  for  avia- 
tion." The  friend  was  heard  to  reply,  "If  I  had  that  much, 
I  wouldn't  be  in  aviation."  And  George  said,  "Neither 
would  I."  The  famous  Al  Williams  was  rushing  from 
reporter  to  reporter,  shouting,  "People  aren't  thinking  avia- 


At  Humanity's  Hankering 
for  Personal  Publicity,  and 
Its  Possible  Effect  upon  Avi- 
ation as  Indicated  By  the 
Delirium  Derby  to  the  Moon 


tion — they're  feeling  it."  And  some- 
one yelled,  "How  did  you  think  up  that 
one?"  Williams  rushed  away,  looking 
frantically  for  an  engineer  who  could 
design  a  pair  of  floats  for  a  racing 
plane.    He  never  found  him. 

"This  Air  Derby,"  said  Mr.  Fuller 
Dough,  when  interviewed  to-day  at 
Hops  Field,  "is  inaugurated  solely  to 
promote  aviation,  and  not  for  publicity 
purposes — not  at  all!  The  only  rea- 
son I  have  retained  the  services  of 
Messrs.  Hokum  and  Hooey,  the  Pub- 
lic Relations  Counsel,  is  to  keep  my 
name  out  of  the  papers.  I  don't  want 
to  be  mentioned.  'Boys,'  I  said,  in  my 
kindly  way,  'don't  mention  me — unfa- 
vorably.'   They  smiled  their  acquiescence." 

Mr.  Dough  laughed  heartily.  "Ha,  ha!"  he  ha-haed. 
"That's  a  big  word  for  me  to  use,  for  I  started  life  as  a 
simple  boy.  You  might  mention  to  your  readers  that  I 
started  as  a  very  simple  boy — as  quite  a  small,  poor  boy — 
or  a  poor  small  boy.  I  am  a  self-made  man.  But  I  do  not 
want  publicity,  either  for  myself  or  for  the  Dough  Yeast 
Company,  which  already  is  so  well  known  by  the  slogan, 
'From  Dough  to  Doughnut  in  Two  Hops.'  Why  should 
I  seek  publicity  for  my  yeast?" 

Mr.  Dough  laughed  heartily  and  continued :  "What 
I  seek  to  do  with  this  Derby  to  the  Moon  is  to  promote 
aviation — and  we  have  a  new  stock  issue  coming  out  in 
Wall  Street  next  week.  I  just  happened  to  remember  it. 
I  am  interested  in  aviation — in  seeing  things  rise.  Ever 
since  I  was  a  small  boy — and  I  was  small,  even  for  a  boy 
— I  have  been  interested  in  seeing  things  rise.  I  recall 
when,  as  a  mere  toddler — in  fact,  when  I  could  just 
barely  toddle — I  watched  my  mother  setting  the  bread  to 
rise.  It  rose  very,  very  slowly — not  much  faster  than 
one  of  Glenn  L.  Martin's  bombing  planes.  Just  for  an 
experiment — I  inherited  my  experimental  leanings  from 
my  father,  who  was  a  practising  physician — I  pushed  the 
rising  bread  down.  It  stopped  rising  at  once  and  settled 
sullenly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  a  most  discour- 
aged look  about  it. 

"Just  at  that  moment,"  said  Mr.  Dough,  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye — he  lost  the  other  eye  when  a  new  batch 
of  yeast  rose  too  rapidly  and  knocked  it  out — "just  at  that 
moment  my  little  sister,  who  was  then  an  innocent  baby 
who  hadn't  harmed  a  soul  but  now  sings  over  the  radio, 
sat  up  in  her  cradle  and  began  to  croon,  'Yeast  is  yeast, 
and  West  is  West,  but  I  want  the  yeast  that  rises  best.' 
Instantly  I  was  struck  by  an  idea  and  by  my  mother  who 
chanced  to  enter  at  the  moment  and  saw  me  pushing  the 
bread  down. 

"  'Mother,'  I  said,  T  cannot  tell  a  lie — that  yeast  isn't 
worth  two  hoots  in  Harlem.'  T  know  it  isn't,'  said  my 
dear  mother.  'Your  father  bought  it.'  But  I  knew  the 
trouble  lay  deeper  than  that. 

"  'Mother,'  I  said,  T  shall  invent  a  yeast  that  is  more 
dynamic'  And  with  the  word  'dynamic'  I  got  the  idea  of 
dynamite.  Why  not  try  grafting  the  yeast  plant  with  a 
dynamite  plant?    Why  not,  indeed? 

"I  hurried  down  to  Washington  and  secured  the  services 
of  a  well  known  grafter — that  was  in  the  Fall — and  by- 
Spring  the  grafting  was  complete.  This  man's  name  was 
Heeney,  so  at  first  we  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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called  the  culture  Dough-heeney,  which  was  changed  later 
to  Dough  Dynamic  Yeast,  for  political  reasons. 

"So  you  see,"  concluded  Mr.  Dough,  calling  his  Public 
Relations  Counsel  to  him  to  drive  away  the  reporters, 
"that's  how  I  became  interested  in  things  rising— and  now 
everything  is  going  up,  from  skirts  to  airplanes.  In  fact, 
the  general  rising  tide  in  women's  affairs  is  attributed  di- 
rectly to  eating  yeast.  You  recall  the  fur  muffs  ladies  used 
to  carry—?    All  made  over  into  neck-pieces." 

Mr.  Dough  nodded  pleasantly  and  handed  this  corre- 
spondent a  copy  of  the  Derby  Rules,  wrapped  around  a 
cake  of  yeast. 

"Eat  the  yeast  and  throw  away  the  wrapper,"  he  ad- 
vised. "The  rules  don't  matter,  anyhow.  The  only  one  we 
absolutely  insist  on  is  that  all  planes  be  at  the  starting-line 
in  sufficient  time  for  the  news  photographers  and  movie 
men  to  secure  pictures  of  the  contestants,  so  that  we  will 
have  something  to  remember  them  by.  What  a  noise  those 
movie  men  are  making,  aren't  they?    Dear  fellows!" 

Mr.  Dough  smiled  benignly  and  posed  for  his  picture. 
The  movie  machines  whirred  and  stuttered  and  shivered 
as  they  grabbed  his  likeness.  You  could  hear  them  above 
the  roars  of  the  motors  and  the  glider  salesmen,  whose 
toy  gliders  scooted  around  the  field,  knocking  off  hats  and 
stunning  people.  This  correspondent  pushed  his  way  be- 
hind a  hangar  and  sat  down  among  a  collection  of  crashed 
airplane  fragments  to  study  the  rules. 

Rule  1  reads :  "All  types  of  vehicles  are  eligible.  Size — 
immaterial.  Length — anything  you  like.  Speed — not 
slower  than  that  of  a  standard  Martin  bomber.  (This  lets 
mything  in,  of  course.)  Engine  displacement — you  can 
displace  the  whole  engine  if  you  like.  Load — pilots  may 
fly  empty  or  full." 

All  of  which  is  fair  enough.  The  idea  is  to  get  as 
many  in  as  possible,  so  they  will  look  good  in  the  pictures. 
It  continues : 

"Qualifications — every  vehicle  entered  must  be  of  a 
type  that  puzzles  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  is 
part  of  the  fun — to  make  the  Department  guess  whether 
the  plane  should  be  in  or  out.  And  to  make  it  more  in- 
teresting, no  home-made  plane  should  carry  a  set  of  draw- 
ings or  a  stress  analysis,  so  as  to  save  weight.  The  in- 
spector is  supposed  to  guess  all  that.  If  he  guesses  'no' 
and  says  that  a  plane  shouldn't  go,  it  gives  us  a  chance 
to  get  in  the  papers  by  panning  the  government. 

"Every  vehicle  entered  absolutely  must  be  an  experi- 
mental design — preferably  one  that  has  never  been  flown, 
even  to  the  field.  The  proper  way  to  bring  a  plane  to 
the  field  is  by  box-car  and  truck.  It  should  be  erected, 
under  the  eye  of  the  camera,  and  various  parts  should  be 
cut  and  changed  so  as  to  stimulate  public  interest.  There 
is  nothing  more  thrilling  to  the  general  public  than  to  see 
a  plane  changing  before  their  eyes — they  see  it  start  out 
to  be  a  biplane  and  see  it  change  into  a  monoplane  or  an 
aerial  error.  If  it  gets  erected  in  time,  it  is  well  to  taxi 
it  furiously  about  the  field,  until  it  rips  off  a  tail-skid. 
If  it  doesn't  do  that,  it  should  be  flown  on  test  hops  until 
something  breaks,  or — better  still — until  the  whole  affair 
is  wrecked.  Remember,  this  Derby  is  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  aviation ;  and  the  more  stimulating  we  can  make  it, 
the  better.  The  public  are  not  interested  in  tried  and 
true  commercial  planes — they're  dull  things.  They  never 
get  in  the  papers. 

"If  a  plane  is  flown  to  the  field,  a  crew  of  mechanics 
should  be  working  on  it  en  route.  Even  if  it  is  complete, 
let  them  work  anyhow.  Even  if  they  merely  take  off  a 
rudder  and  put  it  back  on  again,  let  them  do  it.  And  tell 
the  reporters  about  it.  Better  still,  take  the  motor  apart, 
without  asking  Mr.  Mulligan  anything  about  it,  and  inform 


the  reporters  that  you  were  'tuning  up  the  motor.'  W  hen 
it  is  really  in  tune,  change  the  plugs  and  start  all  over 
again.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  crew  should  dissassem- 
ble  a  plane  in  the  air  and  come  down  by  parachute.  But 
this  seems  a  needless  waste  of  labor.  Merely  fly  the  thing 
until  it  disassembles  itself." 

That,  briefly,  sums  up  the  qualifications.  We  searched 
for  Rule  2,  but  could  not  find  it.  The  rest  of  the  booklet 
was  devoted  to  a  dissertation  on  the  benefits  of  eating, 
inhaling,  or  gargling  yeast,  with  diagrams  and  letters  of 
recommendation. 

There  was  a  page  devoted  to  various  illnesses  that  had 
been  alleviated  by  Mr.  Dough's  yeast,  including  Sleeping 
Sickness  (See  National  Aeronautic  Association  Report 
No.  43.)  For  dropsy  it  advised,  "Consult  Irvin  Air  Chute 
Co.   for  specifications  Standard  Army  Pack." 

Among  the  entries  of  outstanding  interest  is  The  Spirit  ! 
of  New  York,  known  more  familiarly  to  its  crew  as  Syn-  J 
thetic  Gin.  It  is  a  cantleaver  monoplane  designed  by  Texas 
Guinan  and  piloted  by  Casey  Jones,  Mr.  Will  Rogers' 
chauffeur.  Restaurant  service  and  jazz  band  supplied  by 
Roger  Wolf  Kahn,  by  special  permission  of  Otto  Kahn, 
with  apologies  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  and  Gatti 
Cazzaza. 

The  Pride  of  Broadway  is  a  buyplane,  carrying  as  an 
emblem  in  Bass-relief,  the  life-like  representation  of  a  lob-  • 
ster  pursued  by  a  Follies  girl,  and  the  motto,  "Glorifying 
the  American  Lobster,"  done  in  maraschino  cherries.  Al- 
though the  crew  of  this  plane  has  not  been  decided  upon, 
it  is  rumored  that  it  will  be  piloted  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  president  of  a  rolling-mill ;  and  that  Mayor 
Walker  of  New  York  will  accompany  him  as  wing-walker 
if  he  can  get  up  in  time.  All  of  the  night  clubs  are  to  ] 
be  closed  the  night  before  the  race,  which  strengthens  the 
rumor  that  Jimmy  will  be  on  hand  to  go.  They'll  prob- 
ably  start  late,  in  pajamas. 

The  Flying  Bullet,  Chicago's  entry,  will  carry  as  a  pas-  tj 
senger  Charles  Dickinson,  Chicago's  perpetual  passenger. 
No  airplane  has  ever  left  Chicago  without  Mr.  Dickinson 
aboard.  He's  become  something  of  an  institution  by  now. 
His  facial  and  hirsute  resemblance  to  the  late  Brigham 
Young  and  Oom  Paul  Kruger  is  one  of  the  outstanding  de- 
lights of  aviation,  and  his  flouting  of  the  advice  given  to 
men  by  the  Messrs.  Gillette,  Mennen,  and  Colgate,  marks 
him  as  a  man  of  independent  thought.  Early  in  youth 
Mr.  Dickinson  read,  "Keep  that  school-girl  complexion." 
So  he  covered  it  up  at  once,  and  it's  never  been  seen  since. 

Big  Bill  Thompson,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  will  accompany 
the  racers  to  see  that  King  George  keeps  his  hands  off  the 
moon  as  well  as  off  Chicago.  "The  sovereignty  of  Chicago 
must  be  maintained,"  said  Mr.  Thompson.  "I'll  see  to  it 
that  King  George  keeps  his  snoot  out  of  the  moon's  af-  ' 
fairs,  if  I  have  to  shoot  personally  every  school  superin- 
tendent up  there."  All  three  of  the  crew  are  wearing  bul- 
let-proof flying  suits  and  are  heavily  armed. 

The  Spirit  of  Corn,  entered  by  Elliott  White  Springs 
of  Fort  Mill,  South  Carolina,  will  be  piloted  by  Mr.  Springs 
alone,  with  only  sufficient  rations  to  last  him  a  week.  Four 
gallons  of  rations  are  now  being  distilled  for  him  by  an 
expert  ration  manufacturer  in  the  South  Carolina  Hills. 
Mr.  Springs  is  the  pilot  who  was  mentioned  so  frequently 
and  so  favorably  in  "War  Birds."  His  stirring  call,  "Give 
me  Liberty  or  give  me  McClure's  Magazine,"  has  become 
a  buy  word  in  American  literature.  "If  I  can  land  safely 
on  that  field  of  mine  at  Fort  Mill,"  declared  Mr.  Springs 
hopefully,  "I  ought  to  be  able  to  land  on  the  moon." 

The  dark  horse  in  the  race  is  the  U.  S.  Navy  entry, 
The  Mud-hook,  a  cast-iron  helicopter  developed  to  move 
high-ranking  naval  officers.  (Continued  on  page  759) 
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Goebel 

flew  the  Pacific  with  v 

SILVERTOWNSJ 


When  Art  Goebel  equipped  "Woolaroc"  for 
the  Dole-Pacific  race  to  Honolulu,  he  knew 
that  the  hop -off,  with  the  plane  carrying 
every  possible  pound  of  fuel  and  oil,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  important  periods  of  the 
entire  flight. 

Tire  failure  during  those  critical  seconds, 
as  the  heavy  plane  covered  the  long  3,000- 
foot  take-off,  would  have  meant  failure  for 
Goebel — but  Silvertowns  insured  the  safety 
of  both  hop-off  and  landing ! 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

Established  1870  Akron,  Ohio 

"FOR    Sx\FE    HOP-OFFS    AND    SMOOTH  LANDINGS" 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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FLYING  IN  WINTER 

By 

Edward  A.  Stinson 


EVEN  while  I  was  busy  train- 
ing pilots  at  San  Antonio  for 
Army  service,  the  idea  was  on 
my  mind  that  the  practical  commer- 
cial airplane  would  have  to  be  one  that 
would  combine  two  specific  properties : 
first,  it  should  be  inherently  stable,  and 
second,  it  should  be  vastly  more  comfort- 
able for  passengers  and  pilot  than  the 
open  cockpit  type  of  that  time.    I  felt 
that  not  only  was  such  a  plane  possible, 
but  that  really  practical  commercial  flying 
would  never  come  into  its  own  until  such 
a  plane  was  produced  which  could  be 
flown  even  in  winter.     Other  vehicles 
were  designed  to  afford  protection  from 
the  elements  and  their  comfort  and  safety 
had  been  developed  so  that  people  liked 
to  ride  in  them — why  not  the  airplane? 

Several  Detroit  gentlemen  felt  the 
same  way  about  it.  We  built  our  first 
experimental  biplane  in  the  latter  part  of 
1925,  with  a  fully  enclosed  cabin,  brakes 
on  the  wheels,  and  so  inherently  stable 
that  it  would  really  fly  itself.  It  was  the 
first  airplane  that  ever  combined  these  features  and  the 
Stinson-Detroiter  of  to-day  is  the  same  plane  that  has 
created  new  standards  in  the  modern  plane  for  everyday 
practical   flying  purposes   in  all   parts  of   the  country. 

Our  first  production 
plane  was  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1926  and  it  is 
in  active  daily  service  to- 
day. Stinson  planes 
now  in  use  by  business 
organizations  for  the 
purely  business  purposes 
of  carrying  busy  execu- 
tives about,  by  commer- 
cial airlines  on  regular 
schedules,  and  by  all 
those  who  want  to  go 
quickly,  comfortably  and 
safely  from  place  to 
place,  are  the  most  satis- 
factory  testimonials  of 


Eddie  Stinson  flying  his  cabin  monoplane,  the  "Veedol." 


the  soundness  of  principle  on  which  the 
Stinson  plane  was  conceived.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  real  future  of  flying  still 
depends  on  just  that  principle;  it  should 
be  the  basis  of  all  development. 

From  actual  experience  over  many 
years  I  know  that  flying  in  an  enclosed 
cabin  plane  is  really  more  enjoyable  than 
in  a  closed  automobile.  Heaters,  oper- 
ating from  the  exhaust  manifold,  afford 
an  abundance  of  warm,  fresh  air.  There's 
not  the  stuffy,  dusty  atmosphere  one 
often  suffers  in  the  automobile.  Radi- 
ators in  the  airplane  cabin  floor  distribute 
the  heat  as  desired  by  the  passenger. 

The  days  of  heavy  fur  flying  togs  and 
other  Eskimo-like  preparations  by  com- 
mercial air  travelers  are  no  more.  One 
steps  into  the  cabin  in  ordinary  street 
clothing  often  without  even  a  hat  or  over- 
coat. Recently  on  a  trip  up  into  the 
northern  part  of  Michigan  with  the  ther- 
mometer down  to  8  degrees  above  zero 
we  sat  comfortably  within  our  cabin  in 
ordinary  clothing,  overcoats  off,  and  en- 
joyed the  beauty  of  the  winter  landscape 
as  no  other  view  could  possibly  reveal  it, 
while  those  who  met  us  at  the  landing 
field  in  heated  limousines  told  of  the 
*  freezing  atmosphere  on  the  ground. 

Few  people  realize  that  landing  fields  automatically  spring 
up  overnight  as  the  frost  hardens  the  ground  and  ordinary 
cultivated  fields,  too  soft  for  safety  in  warmer  seasons, 
become  airports,  because  one  can  land  readily  on  frozen 

surfaces.  Lakes  and 
many  rivers  frozen  in 
winter  often  become 
ideal  landing  fields. 

When  trains,  trolleys 
and  automobiles  are  de- 
layed, often  stopped  en- 
tirely by  the  rigors  of 
winter,  by  snow  and 
sleet  and  drifted  high- 
ways, the  airplane  is 
daily  proving  its  reliabil- 
ity, its  comfort  and  its 
safety. 

Truly; — winter  is  the 
ideal  time  to  fly. 
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They  Stuck  to  Their  Schedule 


The  Stinson-Detroiter  Monoplane 


"THE  GREATEST  FLIGHT  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  AVIATION  has  been 
made  by  Schlee  and  Brock"  —  Major  Thomas  G.  Lanphier 

THE  PRIDE  OF  DETROIT  is  the  identical  plane  that  won  the 
1927  National  Air  Tour,  and  then,  stocked  with  extra  fuel  and 
supplies,  carried  Schlee  and  Brock  on  the  longest  regularly  sched- 
uled trip  ever  made  by  any  airplane. 

A  PRACTICAL  AIRPLANE  —  for,  the  formula  by  which  the 
planes  in  the  1927  Tour  were  judged,  was  based  on  five  factors. 
The  winning  STINSON-DETROITER  possessed,  in  combina- 
tion, these  five  important  qualifications: — 

Load  carrying  ability,  speed, 
minimum  power  requirement,  quick 
take-off,  and  short  landing  distance. 

PUNCTUALITY,  DEPENDABILITY,  COMFORT,  ECONO- 
MY —  all  these  were  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the  historic  trip 
from  Detroit  to  Tokio,  and  all  are  embodied  in  every  STINSON- 
DETROITER. 

In  the  hands  of  commercial  operators  they  are  making  daily 
profits.  Among  industrial  and  other  organizations  in  the  business 
world  they  are  truly  "business  tools". 

With  its  enclosed  heated  cabin,  warmer  in  winter  than  the  closed  automo- 
bile, the  Stinson-Detroiter  is  the  ideal  airplane  for  any  season  or  clime. 

May  tve  tell  you  more  about  it} 

Stinson  Aircraft  Corporation 

Northville,  Michigan 


A  few  of  the 
owners 
of 

STINSON-DETROITERS 

Marmon  Motor  Car  Co. 

Indianapolis 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner 

Chicago 
A.   W.   Shaw  Company 

Chicago 
Erwin-Wasey  Adv.  Agency 

Chicago 
Continental  Motors  Corp. 

Detroit 

H.  H-  Linn  Manufacturing  Co. 

Morris,  N.  Y. 
Wayco  Air  Services,  Inc. 

Detroit 
Northwest  Airways,  Inc. 

St.  Paul 
Department  of  Commerce 

Washington 
Pioneer  Instrument  Co. 

Brooklyn 
Boston  Airport  Corporation 

Boston 
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Of  A  \Q 


ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Ideal  Downtown  Location 
One  of  the  4-M  Hotels 


Other 

4-M 

HOTELS  - 

Washington 
D.C. 


CAIRO 
COLONIAL 
FAIRFAX 
MARTINIQUE 
TILDEN  HALL 


Always 


A  ROOM 
WITH 


i  ROOM 
WITH 


RUNNING  PRIVATE 
WATER  BATH 


$2 


$3 


Operated  by  MADDUX,  MARSHALL,  MOSS  St  MALLORY,  Inc 

Write  for  a  FREE  copy  of  our  $1.00 
Pictorial  Guide  Map  of  Washington 


PATENTS 

TRADE-MARKS     <  DESIGNS 
FOREIGN  PATENTS 

MUNN  &  CO. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

Associated  since  1846  with  the  Scientific  American 

1598  Scientific  American  Building 
24  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

564  Scientific  American  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1364  Tower  Building 
Chicago,  III. 

687  Hobart  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

572  Van  Nuys  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Books  and  Information  on  Patents 
and  Trade-Marks  by  Request 

Associates  in  all  Foreign  Countries 


NOW— Comfort  ENTERS  AVIATION 

Even  temperature,  elimination  of  noise  and 
vibration  within  the  cabin  are  essentials  of 
comfort  in  air  travel. 


The  Pride  of  Detroit,  one  of 
the  world's  best  known  air- 
planes is  protected  by  a  blan- 
ket of  Balsam -Wool  placed 
between  the  cabin  and  the 
inside  wall. 


Balsam -Wool  is  light,  flexi- 
ble and  fire-resistant  It  is 
the  most  widely  used  sound 
and  vibration  deadening  me- 
dium in  the  aircraft  indus- 
try. 


Balsam-Wool 


THE  WOOD  CONVERSION  COMPANY 
101  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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Brock  and  Schlee  flew  to  Japan 
with  a  Standard  Steel  Propeller 


S  a  magnificent  example  of  skillful  piloting,  navigation  and- endur- 
ance of  men,  plane  and  engine,  their  flight  is  outstanding."  Aero 


Digest,  October: 

The  Standard  Steel  Propeller  Company  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  a 
Standard  Steel  Propeller  was  chosen  by  Eddie  Stinson,  the  designer  and 
builder  of  the  "Pride  of  Detroit"  and  was  used  on  the  flight  from  New 
York  to  Japan. 

The  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis,"  Colonel  Lindbergh's  famous  plane;  Boeing 
Pursuit  planes  now  used  by  the  Navy  and  many  other  outstanding  Amer- 
ican types  are  "Standard  Steel  Propeller  —  standard  equipment." 
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ARMBRUST  LIFE  SAVING 
WATER  MAKING  CUP 


THE  Armbrust  Life  Saving  Water  Making  Cup  is  a  humane  de- 
vice the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  pure  drinkable 
water  in  the  event  of  emergency  or  when  no  other  pure  water  is 
available. 

The  following  pilots  carried  Ambrust  Cups  on  their  famous  flights 


Colonel  Charles  A.   Lindbergh.  .  .New  York  to 

Paris  Flight ..  ."Spirit  of  St.  Louis" 
Commander  Richard   E.   Byrd .  .  .of   North  Pole 

Fame.  .  ."Josephine  Ford" 
Commander   Richard   E.   Byrd...  New   York  to 

Paris  Flight.  .  . "America" 
Captain    Rene    Fonck,..New    York    to  Paris 

Flight.  .  .Ill  fated 
Ernest  Smith  and 

Emory  B.  Bronte.  .  .Oakland  to  Honolulu  Flight 

.  .  ."City  of  Oakland" 
Jack  Frost  and 

Gordon     Scott...  San     Francisco     to  Honolulu 

Flight.  .  ."Golden  Eagle" 
Major   L.   Irving.  .  .San   Francisco   to  Honolulu 

Flight.  .  ."Pabco  Flyer" 
C.  W.  Parkhurst  and 

Ralph  C.  Lowes,  Jr.  ...San  Francisco  to  Hono- 
lulu Flight.  .  ."City  of  Peoria" 
Lloyd   W.   Bertaud  and 

James  DeWitt  Hill.  .  .New  York  to  Rome  Flight 
.  .  ."Old  Glory" 


Eddie  Stinson .  .  .Winner  Ford  Trophy  Derby.  .  . 

"Miss  Wttyco" 
William  Brock  and 

Edward   F.   Schlee ...  Flight   around   the  World 

.  .  ."Pride  of  Detroit" 
"Duke"  Schiller  and 

Phil.    Wood.  .  .Windsor,    Canada    to  Windsor, 

England.  .  ."Royal  Windsor" 
Paul     R.    Redfern ...  Brunswick,    Ga.     to  Rio 

Janeiro.  .  ."Port  of  Brunswick" 
Ruth  Elder  and 

Captain  George  Haldeman .  .  .  New  York  to 
Paris  Flight ...  "American  Girl" 

United   States  Navy.  .  .Navy  Planes 

U.  S.  Naval  Officials  Personnel ...  include  such 
prominent  aviators  as  the  Late  Commander 
John  Rodgers,  of  California  to  Hawaii  fame, 
and  the  Late  Commander  Noel  Davis;  both  of 
whom  highly  endorsed  this  device  and  always 
had   them  in  their  planes 

Also  purchased  by  John  Wanamaker,  New  York 
.  .  .Sport  Goods  Section 


THIS  DEVICE  IS  INDISPENSABLE  LIFE  SAVING  EQUIPMENT 
for  all  types  of  vessels,  troops,  mines,  people  in  desert  places 
and  aviators  in  hazardous  flights. 

For  further  particulars  tvrite 

INTERNATIONAL    LIFE    SAVING   WATER    MAKING    CUP  CORP. 

204  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  WORLD'S  PREMIER 

y/\  FABRIC 


A  note  to 
Aircraft  Designers 
Aircraft  Manufacturers 
Aircraft  Operators: 

A  Flightex  covered  plane  means  not 
only  protection  and  durability,  but  also 
a   reduction    in    the    cost    of  MAINTE 
NANCE, 
less. 


was  used  on 
the  Pride 
of 
Detroit 
and— 


Therefore  Flightex 


planes  on  TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL air  mail  routes  are 
protected  by  Flightex 


CHOSEN  I   for  Daily  service,  for  DURABILITY  in  all  weather 


E.  S.  TWINING  &  COMPANY 

3  20  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cable  Address  FLIGHTEX  Codes  A  B  C  6th  Edition 
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ECLIP 


AVIATION  ENGINE  STARTERS 
and  GENERATORS 


Stinson  Monoplanes 

are  Standard  Equipped  with 

Eclipse  Starters 

Safe,  dependable  and 
quick  starting  is  assured  all 
users  of  Stinson  Monoplanes 
by  Eclipse  Aviation  Starters, 
which  are  used  as  standard 
equipment  .  .  .  They  are  the 
product  of  twelve  years' 
experience.  Write  for  full 
information. 


ECLIPSE  MACHINE  COMPANY 
EAST  ORANGE  PLANT 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
Elmira,  New  York  Walkerville,  Ontario 


STANDARD 
AUTOMATIC 
PRODUCTS 


STINSON 

The  Standard  type  turn- 
buckles,  shackles,  bolts,  clevis 
ends  and  pins  and  other  items 
of  aircraft  parts  in  which 
uniformity  high  quality  is 
essential  for  the  construction 
of  Stinson  airplanes  are  fur- 
nished by  our  company. 


Direct  Contractors  to  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy 
and    many    airplane  manufacturers 

STANDARD  AUTOMATIC 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

Corry,  Pennsylvania 
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CHIEVEMENT"  has  been  written 
large  in  American  Aeronautical  His- 
tory during  the  year  that  is  just  ending. 

The  achievements  of  men— of  planes 
—of  engines. 

Into  these  proud  Records— of  whatever 
man,  of  whatever  plane— have  been  in- 
delibly imprinted  "—powered  with  a 
Wright  Whirlwind  Engine". 

Distance,  Economy,  Speed,  Endurance 
—all  have  been  asked  of  this  engine 


and  all  have  been  met  — 
squarely,  steadfastly,  reliably. 

Wright— both  Engine  and  Organ- 
ization—pledges an  unceasing 
effort  to  justify  this  leadership 
in  the  year  that  is  opening 
to  us.  A  year  when,  more 
vitally  than  ever,  the  exper- 
ience of  the  past  must  be 
a  laboratorial  test-tube  for 
performance  in  the  future. 

WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL 
CORPORATION 

Paterson,   N.  J.,  U.S.A. 
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INTERFERENTIAL  RESISTANCE 


x 


L  =  C. 635— .42)  X 
1252 


40- 


IN  an  endeavor  to  increase  the  By    W.    C.  Navbr 

general  efficiency  of  the  Stm-  J  <J 

son   monoplane^   particularly       Chief  Engineer,  Stinson  Aircraft  Corporation 
the  top  speed,  the  following  test  was  carried  on  and  the 
analysis  made.    It  is  in  line  with  our  general  policy  of 
aiding  the  industry  as  a  whole  that  the  following  wind  tun- 
nel test  is  published. 

Referring  to  elementary  aerodynamics  we  may  find  the 
resistance  of  several  of  the  component  parts  of  an  air- 
plane. By  itemizing  these  we  may  visualize  where  the 
power  of  the  engine  goes  to : 

w  =  l  =  cL  qs  =  cL  (y2)  Pv2  s 

Assume  125  miles  per  hour  and  W  =  3500 
3500  =  CL  X  .001185  X  1832  X  294 

3500  3500 

C  L  — 


in,  we  may  step  these  up  to  full 
scale  so  we  are  able  to  more 
clearly  visualize  the  difference : 


X 


speed  of  airplane2 


.215 


(Ms)2'  speed  of  model2 
=  134  pounds  loss  of  lift. 


1/64 


D  =  .0484  X  624.64  =  30.2  pounds  loss  of  drag. 
It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  check  the 
of  this  portion  in  the  slipstream,  which  is : 

134 

=  4.44. 


L/D 


30.2 


C, 


.001185  X  33500  X  294 
(corresponding   to   this  value 


1 1690 
of  CL) 


=  0.300 
=  .014 

D  =  (J4)  PV"-CDS=  .001185  X  33500  X  .014  X  294  = 
164  pounds. 

Assuming  a  propeller  efficiency  of  80  per  cent  at  this 

.  .        ....     220  X  550  X  .80  _ 

speed,   there   is   available  or  oZo 

pounds  of  thrust. 


183 


In  other  words  the  force  required  to  drive  the  elemental 
wing  through  the  air  at  125  miles  per  hour  at  sufficient 
angle  of  attack  to  maintain  constant  altitude  is  only  30 
per  cent  of  that  required  to  propel  the  entire  plane.  These 
figures  are  based  on  an  exceedingly 
efficient  wing  and  perhaps  a  high  pro- 
peller efficiency.  They  only  go  to 
show  however  that  too  much  atten- 
tion is  generally  given  to  the  airfoil 
section  itself  and  not  enough  to  the 
other  necessary  parts  which  make  up 
the  finished  product. 

The  interference  between  compo- 
nent parts  and  the  fuselage  proper 
is  responsible  for  the  remaining  61 
h.p.  or  35  per  cent  of  the  total.  This 
is  of  course  an  old  story  but  it  is 
deemed  a  good  policy  to  bring  it 
up  as  a  reminder  that  the  chance 
for  improvement  lies  not  in  devel- 
oping new  wing  sections  so  much  as 
acquiring  more  knowledge  of  inter- 
ference forces. 

It  was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that 
wind  tunnel  model  tests  were  car- 
ried on  to  determine  comparative  re- 
sistance and  lift  coefficients  for  vari- 
ous fuselage  shapes.  Two  tests  are 
cited  to  show  the  gains  that  may  be 
realized.  Only  comparative  results 
are  of  value  since  the  wind  tunnel  used  was  only  the  stand- 
ard atmosphere  type  and  the  model  was  at  best  but  a 
crude  one. 

The  first  test  was  to  determine  if  the  extra  lift  to  be 
gained  by  merely  placing  a  continuous  wing  on  top  of  the 
fuselage  was  worth  while.  The  drag  in  this  case  was  162 
gms.,  while  the  lift  was  .635  pounds.  Short  wing  stubs 
with  end  plates  were  used,  which  accounts  for  the  small 
ratio  of  lift  to  drag.  By  fairing  the  upper  side  of  the 
fuselage  as  is  the  present  Stinson  monoplane,  it  was  found 
that  the  lift  was  reduced  to  .42  pounds  and  the  drag  to 
140  gms.    Since  it  is  only  the  difference  we  are  interested 


Thus  it  can  be  stated  that  approximately  a  10  per  cent 
increase  in  efficiency  of  the  wing  section  results  in  only  3 
per  cent  of  efficiency  of  the  finished  airplane. 

By  devoting  more  time  and  energy  to  the  general  lines 
of  the  fuselage  and  surrounding  parts  a  more  material 
gain  may  be  expected.  By  resolving  the  total  resistance 
up  into  its  component  parts  a  much  clearer  idea  is  obtained. 
Since  the  resistance  coefficient  of  the  fuselage  is  difficult 
to  obtain  we  may  by  a  process  of  elimination  arrive  at  its 
approximate  value. 

The  following  list  gives  the  power  required  to  propel  the 
isolated  parts  at  a  speed  of  125  m.p.h. : 

Wing   •   68  H.P. 

Landing     gear  (wheels 

only,  16  h.p.)  total.  ...    21  H.P. 

Lift  struts  (4)    9 -H.P. 

Tail  surfaces    18  H.P. 


Percent  of  Chord 


Total     (except  fuselage 

and  interferences)  ....  116  H.P. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  any 
increase  in  lift  by  this  means  is  a 
poor  investment.  The  loss  of  lift 
may  be  regained  either  by  adding 
wing  area  at  the  wing  tip  or,  if  the 
lift  is  deemed  sufficient,  it  may  be 
dropped  entirely  and  the  net  saving 
turned  into  an  increase  in  top  speed. 
In  the  former  case,  it  was  found  that 
14  additional  square  feet  would 
make  up  the  difference.  The  power 
required  to  drive  this  area  at  125 
m.p.h.  is 

6.68  X  125 


H.P. 


Ordinates  and  characteristics  of  the  M6 
wing  curve  used  in  the  Stinson  monoplane 


375 


■=  2.225  H.P 


while  the  power  absorbed  in  the  for- 
mer case  is : 

30.2  X-^  =  10.10  H.P. 

A  net  saving  of  7.88  h.p.  can  be  realized  in  one  case  and 
a  saving  of  10.10  h.p.  in  the  other  case. 

This  is  purely  a  reduction  in  the  interference  coefficient 
of  resistance.  Since  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  prove  that 
the  total  resistance  is  far  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  re- 
sistances of  the  component  parts,  it  follows  that  tests  of 
this  nature  would  prove  highly  interesting  and  beneficial 
to  those  seeking  improvements  on  existing  designs. 
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Used  by  Stinson  Aircraft 
Corporation  on  body  of 
"Pride  of  Detroit"  for 

—  water -proofing 

—  air- proofing 

—  adhesive  purposes 

KAR-TITE 

ASBESTOS  BEDDING  CEMENT 
FOR  AEROPLANE  BODIES 

Kar-Tite  has  all  the  good  features  of  old  fash- 
ioned putty  with  none  of  its  faults.  The  principal 
advantage  of  this  cement  is  that  it  remains  elastic 
and  does  not  get  hard  or  brittle  like  putty  or  ordi- 
nary bedding  materials.  It  will  withstand  the  jar 
and  vibration  to  which  an  aeroplane  is  constantly 
subjected,  without  impairment  of  its  service — while 
putty  or  other  glazings  break  down  under  the  strain. 
Kar-Tite  readily  contracts  and  expands  under  vary- 
ing temperature  conditions. 

The  peculiar  rubber-like  consistency  of  this  ce- 
ment makes  it  exceptionally  easy  to  handle.  It  can 
be  pulled  out  in  strands  and  readily  rolled  or 
moulded — works  into  shape  much  easier  than  putty. 

The  principle  of  applying  bedding  cement  in 
strand  form  originated  with  us  and  has  greatly 
helped  to  speed  up  production  and  make  a  neater 
operation.  It  has  done  away  with  the  old  fash- 
ioned putty  knife  and  glazing  gun — eliminating  all 
smeary,  mussy  work. 

Kar-Tite  is  a  radical  departure  from  other  bed- 
ding materials,  being  made  of  an  exceedingly  long- 
fibre  asbestos — in  place  of  the  heavy  pigments  com- 
monly employed — and  consequently  possesses  far 
superior  binding  qualities.  It  also  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  much  lighter  in  weight  per 
cubic  foot  as  compared  to  the  heavy,  dense  materials 
making  up  the  body  of  other  products. 

REP-STIK 

THE   WATER-PROOF  ADHESIVE 

—  extraordinary 

For  fastening  leather,  artificial  leather,  cloth, 
linoleum,  fibre  board  and  cardboard  to  all 
kinds  of  surfaces.  Made  in  black  and  color- 
less types.  Also  in  paste  form  with  pigment 
base.  Quick  drying,  economical  and  requires 
no  heating. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

REPUBLIC 

PAINT   AND   VARNISH  WORKS 

14th  St.  and  So.  Kolmar  Ave.  CHICAGO 


The  "Pride  of  Detroit" 

is  one  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  the  most 
modern  type  of  aircraft. 
In  its  construction  only 
up-to-date  methods  and 
approved  materials  were 
used. 

Seamless 
Steel  Tubing 

supplied  by  our  company 
was  used  in  the  steel  tube 
construction  throughout. 

M  ill  and  Warehouse  Service 
All  Grades  Tubing 

SERVICE  STEEL  COMPANY 

1435  Franklin  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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MacwhyteTie  Rods 

on  Stinson 
Planes 

The  Stinson  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration equips  its  world- 
famous  planes  with  Mac- 
whyte  Streamline  and 
Round  Tie  Rods— designed 
to  increase  flying  efficiency 
to  the  maximum.  Ask  Stin- 
son about  these  tie  rods — 
and  write  to  us  for  the  com- 
plete tie  rod  catalog.  Mac- 
whyte  Company,  2907 
Fourteenth  Ave.,  Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin. 

MAGWHYTE 

Streamline  and  Round 

TIE  RODS 


BLAKELY  SIGNS 

LETTERS  for  the  STINSON  -  DETROITER 


]PoR  something  over  ten 
years  we  have  been  paint- 
ing signs  around  Detroit, 
and  our  activities  extend  to 
every  form  of  displayed 
lettering  and  design. 

Our  work  is  known 
throughout  Detroit,  in  the 
home  counties  and  beyond. 

2  10  4 
WOODWARD  AVE. 

Phone 
Randolph 
6  6  10 


We  Use  the  Albert  Kahn  Style  of  Design  Exclusively 


Star  Compass 

The 

"PRIDE 
of  DETROIT" 

and  all  Stinson  planes  Jones  Tachometer 
are  equipped  with 
JONES  TACHOMETERS 
—  a  Consolidated  Product 


CONSOLIDATED 
INSTRUMENTS 

FOR  MODERN 

AIRCRAFT 


Tag  Altimeter 


Consolidated  Instrument  Company 

OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
41  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Oil  Gauge 
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On  the  long  flight  of 
1  the  "Pride  of  Detroit" 
the  reliable  Wright  J*5 
engine  was  equipped 
with — 


SCINTILLA 

AIRCRAFT  MAGNETOS 

SCINTILLA  MAGNETO  C0.y  INC.f  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 


Contractors  to  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 


The  Pride  of  Detroit 

was  equipped   with  Pioneer 
Instruments  including  — 

Earth  Inductor  Compass 
Bank  and  Turn  Indicator 
Rate-of-Climb  Indicator 
Altimeter 

Air  Speed  Indicator 

Speed  and  Drift  Indicator 

Magnetic  Compass 

Tachometer 

Oil  Pressure  Gauge 

Motometer 

Brock  and  Schlee  state  that  our  instru- 
ments performed  perfectly  all  the  way 
from  New  York  to  Tokio.  When  our 
engineers  checked  this  equipment  after 
the  return  flight  to  New  York,  every- 
thing was  O.  K. 

For  100%  dependability,  equip  with 
Pioneer  Instruments. 

Descriptive  folders  upon  request 

PIONEER  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

754  LEXINGTON  AVE.BROOKLYH  NEW  YORK 


Modern  Manufacturing  Methods 

are  used  by  the  leaders  in  the  American  air- 
craft industry.  One  of  the  practices  of  effi- 
cient producing  organizations  is  the  purchase 
of  finished  spars,  ribstock  and  strips,  kiln 
dried  according  to  Government  specifica- 
tions. We  work  them  out  and  deliver  in  sizes 
convenient  for  aircraft  manufacturers. 

Purchasing  of  lumber  in  the  rough  by  air- 
craft manufacturers  has  been  found  to  be 
inefficient  and  wasteful. 

The  Stinson  Aircraft  Corporation, 
we  are  pleased  to  say  are  users 
of   our   finished  wood  products. 

Our  facilities  insure  quick,  delivery  of  com- 
pletely cured  lumber  on  short  notice. 


J.  V.  G.  POSEY  &  COMPANY 

Public  Service  Building 
PORTLAND  OREGON 
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TINSON 


uses 


Air  Corps  Specification 
Bolts  and  Fittings 


supplies  them  in  all  sizes 

Now  carried  in  stock  for  immediate  delivery. 

Johnson  Airplane  & 
Supply  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


J 


SPINNINGS 
for 

STINSON 


V 


fx 


We  supply  metal  spinnings 
types  for  airplane  work 

NOSE  SPINNERS 
WHEEL  DISCS 


Auto  City  Metal  Spinning  &  Manufacturing  Co 

6465  Waterloo  Street  Detroit,  Michigan 

Acme-Detroit  Band 

and 

Circular  Saws 

are  used  in  the  construction  of 

Stinson  Planes 

Aircraft  manufacturers  with  production  problems  to  solve 
will  be  interested  in  Acme- Detroit  saws.  Saws  designed  to 
cut  all  kinds  of  material,  wood,  metal  and  fabric.  All  Acme- 
Detroit  saws  cut  costs. 

ACME-DETROIT  SAW  CORPORATION 

528  EAST  FORT  STREET  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Showing  installation  of  the  Hey- 
ivood  High  Pressure  Injection 
Starter  on  Wright  Whirlwind  Motor 


Stinson  Ships  Equip 
with  Heywood  Starter 

The  first  monoplane  produced  by  the  Stinson 
Aircraft  Corporation  using  a  Wright  J-4  engine, 
was  equipped  with  a  Heywood  starter.  The 
Stinson  plane  winning  the  1927  National  Air 
Tour  also  used  the  Heywood  starter.  High  effi- 
ciency, light  weight,  positive  starting  in  zero 
weather  and  producing  initial  starting  speed  of 
200  to  650  R.P.M.  are  the  unfailing  qualities 
which  have  earned  universal  recognition  for  the 
Heywood  High  Pressure  Injection  starter. 


«cm      Write  for  complete  descriptive  matter  and  engineering  data  M 

DETROIT  AIR  APPLIANCE  CORPORATION 

Manufacturers  of 
HEYWOOD  HIGH  PRESSURE  INJECTION  STARTER 
6547  St.  Paul  Avenue  Detroit,  Michigan 


r 
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"PRIDE  OF  DETROIT" 

I Many  planes  being  produced  by  Stinson  Aircraft  Tl 
Corporation  are  finished  with  Ti-Ttvo  Dope.  II 

Leading  manufacturers  of  commercial  air- 
craft use  TITANINE  dopes,  pigmented 
dopes,  varnishes  and  enamels  on  production 
planes  because  of  their  proven  protection 
and  beautiful  appearance-features  which 
promote  sales. 


TI-TWO 
DOPE 

IS  NOW  AVAILABLE 
IN  GLOSSY  OR 
LACQUER 
FINISH 
y-r-i 


TITANINE,  Inc. 

UNION,    UNION    COUNTY,    NEW  JERSEY 

Contractors    to    the    United    States  Government 


HEAT  TREATING 

The  axles,  landing  gears  and  tail  skid  assemblies  used 
on  Stinson  planes,  made  from  Chrome  Molybdenum  steel 
tubing,  are  heat  treated  to  a  tensile  strength  of  150,000 
to  180,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  by  our  organization. 

We  also  heat  treat  the  motor  mounting  assembly.  The 
tail  skid  shoes  are  carburized  and  hardened. 

We  are  equipped  to  heat  treat  any  airplane  or  motor 
parts  in  any  quantities. 

Our  twenty  years'  experience  in  automotive  metallurgy 
is  available  to  you  for  consultation  in  selecting  material 
and  heat  treat  specification  for  y;ur  product. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

COMMONWEALTH  HEAT  TREATING  CO. 

5922  Commonwealth  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  SUPER  FYR-FYTER 

(  APPROVED) 

THE  "SUPER"  FYR-FYTER  IS  THE 
IDEAL  EXTINGUISHER  FOR  AIR- 
CRAFT USE. 

It  is  the  only  1  qt.  extinguisher  that 
can  be  operated  with  one  hand. 

The  Stinson  Aircraft  Corp.  has  standard- 
ized on  Fyr-Fyters. 

THE  FYR-FYTER  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


braced  the  wing-span  of  the  Stinson 
monoplane  (tPride  of  Detroit"  in  its 
record-breaking  1  2,295  mile  flight 
from  America  eastward  to  Japan. 

They  withstood  the  terrific  strains 
of  the  flight  and  helped  inspire  the 
confidence  which  made  Brock  and 
Schlee  successful, 

/ 

Write  for  Circular  A 

STEWART  HARTSHORN  CO.,  250  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
Established  1860 
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The  Stinson  factory,  Northville,  Michigan,  showing  several  of  the  departments 

THE  drafting  and  engineering  department  where  A  T  the  top  (right)  the  welders  are  shown 
the  designs  are  drawn  and  calculated  is  shown        *  assemblying  the  tubular  steel  members  of  the 


lesigns 

in  the  top  view.  Below  it  is  the  wing  covering  and 
doping  department;  the  men  are  seen  applying  the 
rib  tapes  on  a  newly  covered  panel.  Under  this  view 
is  an  interior  of  the  cabin  of  the  Stinson  plane,  look- 
ing toward  the  rear,  showing  the  wide  windows  and 
comfortable  seating  arrangement.  At  the  bottom  is 
the  fuselage  assembling  and  welding  department. 


wings  and  tail  surfaces.  Below  it  is  the  wing  painting 
department  showing  how  the  protective  coating  of 
paint  is  applied  by  means  of  air  pressure  spraying 
guns  to  speed  up  the  work  and  spread  the  coatings 
evenly.  Under  this  is  the  engine  installation  depart- 
ment where  the  Whirlwind  engines  are  fitted.  At 
the  bottom  is  the  wing  panel  assembly  department. 
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The  "Pride  of  Detroit" 

is  an  outstanding  example  of 

advanced  technique  in 

Aircraft  Construction 

ALUMINUM  SHEETS  supplied  by  our  company  to 
the  Stinson  Aircraft  Corporation  are  the  product  of 
advanced  technique  in  aluminum  engineering 


THERE  are  many  purposes  for 
which  pure  Aluminum  Sheet 
is  not  suited  —  either  because 
greater  strength  is  required,  or  greater 
ductility,  or  greater  resistance  to  atmos- 
pheric conditions  and  corrosion,  or 
greater  brilliance,  or  because  special 
conditions  of  various  kinds  enter  into 
the  problem.  • 

The  Fairmont  Manufacturing  Company 
manufactures  many  Aluminum  Alloy 
Sheets  to  meet  any  number  of  different 
conditions.  Some  of  these  alloys  have 
great  strength  —  far  greater  than  ordi- 
nary pure  aluminum  —  others  have 
greater  elongation  —  others  are  highly 
resistant  to  corrosion  —  some  take  and 
retain  a  much  higher  degree  of  polish 
than  ordinary  Aluminum  Sheets. 

If  you  will  write  us  full}-  of  your  prob- 
lems, preferably  sending  us  a  sample  of 
the  articles  you  are  making,  or  want  to 


make  of  Aluminum  or  Aluminum 
Alloys,  going  into  detail  as  to  the  con- 
ditions you  have  to  meet,  we  will  render 
you  a  real  engineering  service,  place  our 
chemical  and  physical  laboratory  at 
your  service,  and  give  you  the  benefit  of 
our  knowledge  and  experience,  and  sug- 
gest the  proper  kind  of  Aluminum  Sheet 
to  meet  the  given  conditions. 

Our  Research  Laboratories  are  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Robert  J.  Anderson,  who 
has  made  a  life  study  of  Aluminum 
problems,  and  is  an  expert  of  national 
reputation.  Dr.  Anderson  is  assisted  by 
a  corps  of  skilled  metallurgists  and 
engineers. 

We  manufacture  Aluminum  Sheets, 
Coils,  Circles,  pure  and  alloys,  for  all 
purposes. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions, 
make  quotations  and  otherwise  serve 
you. 


Fairmont  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Sales  Offices — FAIRMONT,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
Aluminum  Rolling  Mills— FAIRMONT,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Branch  Sales  Offices 

General  Motors  Bldg.,  DETROIT  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO  310  Union  Mortgage  Bldg.,  CLEVELAND 
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OAKLAND  MUNICIPAL  AIRPORT 


By 

G.  B.  HEGARDT 

Port  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer 


'TpHE  Municipal  Airport  at  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia,  has  now  become  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  flights 
by  Lieutenants  Maitland  and  Hegenberger. 
Smith  and  Bronte  and  later  by  all  the  con- 
testants in  the  Dole-Hawaiian  Derby. 

Our  airport  has  been  visited  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  Gen- 
eral Patrick,  General  Gilmore  and  other  high 
officials  of  the  government,  who  have  pub- 
licly stated  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  this 
country,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  Colonel 
Lindbergh  when  he  visited  Oakland  on  Sep- 
tember 17th. 

The  accompanying  maps  show  the  location 
of  the  airport  with  reference  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  On  this  vicinity  map  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  also  indicated  the  San 
Francisco  Mills  Field,  Crissy  Field,  and 
Concord  Field.  On  the  vicinity  map,  show- 
ing highway  connections  to  Oakland's  Mu- 
nicipal Airport,  the  close  proximity  of  the 
airport  to  the  center  of  the  City  of  Oakland 
may  be  noted ;  on  a  larger  map,  is  shown 
the  property  acquired  by  the  Board  of  Port 
Commissioners  for  an  airport.  The  total 
area  is  825  acres.  This  property  is  prac- 
tically level  and  was  acquired  at  a  cost  of 
$766,887,  paid  in  cash. 

The  larger  scale  plan  of  the  airport  shows 
an  improved  field,  at  this  time  having  a 
length  of  2,500  feet  and  a  width  of  1,700 
feet  in  addition  to  the  runway,  which  was 


used  by  the  Hawaiian  flyers,  7,000  feet  long. 
The  extreme  'length  north  and  south  of  the 
airport  property  is  8,336  feet  and  7,200  feet 
east  and  west. 

The  control,  construction  and  operation  of 
the  airport  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Port  Commissioners  of  the  Port 
of  Oakland.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Board 
to  level  the  entire  area  of  825  acres,  for 
which  purpose  the  Board  will  use  its  own 
dredge  to  make  the  necessary  fill  to  grade. 

Contracts  have  been  let  and  under  con- 
struction are  the  following  facilities  and  im- 
provements at  the  airport  property : 

Administration  building,  60  feet  by  42  feet. 

Two  steel  hangars,  each  90  feet  wide  by 
200  feet  long  with  machine  shop  space  for 
each  hangar  of  20  feet  by  64  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Board  has  let 
contracts  for  the  drainage  of  the  improved 
field  and  runway,  shown  on  the  map. 

Contract  has  also  been  let  for  a  roadway 
in  rear  of  the  administration  building  and 
hangars  to  connect  with  the  main  roads  or 
streets  leading  into  the  center  of  the  City 
of  Oakland. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  lighting  of  the  airport,  in  ac- 
cordance with  plan  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  im- 
mediately construct  a  restaurant  building,  in- 
stall gasoline  and  oil  facilities  and  such  other 


improvements  that  may  be  necessary  to  give 
our  airport  the  highest  rating  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  Board  has  established  flying  rules  and 
regulations,  and  also  adopted  charges  for 
services  rendered  and  use  of  our  airport. 
Port  Ordinance  No.  13  adopting  air  traffic 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  and  protec- 
tion of  Oakland's  Municipal  Airport  and  the 
navigation  of  aircraft  in  the  vicinity  thereto 
and  Resolution  No.  170,  establishing  charges 
for  services  and  use  of  facilities  at  the  air- 
port are  as  follows : 

Port  Ordinance  No.  13 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  airman,  as 
defined  by  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  other  person,  to  navigate  any 
aircraft  over  the  area  of  the  Oakland  Mu- 
nicipal Airport,  or  land  any  aircraft  upon, 
or  fly  the  same  from  such  area  otherwise 
than  in  conformity  with  the  "Air  Traffic 
Rules,"  effective  March  22,  1927,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  (Aeronautics  Branch)  under  the 
authority  of  the  said  Air  Commerce  Act. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  ordinance  said  Air 
Traffic  Rules,  as  published  in  Chapter  5  of 
the  Air  Commerce  Regulations  of  the  said 
Department  of  Commerce,  are  hereby  adopted 
by  reference  and  made  a  part  hereof  as  fully 
as  if  the  same,  and  each  of  them,  were  com- 
pletely set  forth  herein. 


MAP  SHOWING 

HIGHWAY  CONNECTIONS  TO 
OAKLAND  MUNICIPAL. AIRPORT 


Vicinity  map  and  highway  map  of  the  Oakland  Municipal  Airport. 
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Before  &After 

Taking  Off 


Jlsk.  for  folder 

"We" 


"Caterpillar"  Tractors  supply  the 
power  to  build  that  airport . . .  they 
level,  grade,  roll  or  haul  the  earth . . . 
And  after  a  smooth,  well- drained 
field  is  achieved,  they  help  to  keep  it 
in  top  shape... Snow  removal,  new 
runways... "Caterpillars"  build  and 
maintain  airports  better,  quicker, 
cheaper. 

^JBere  is  a  "Caterpillar"  Dealer  near  you. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Executive  Offices:  San  Leandro,  California,  U.  S.  A. 
Sales  Offices  and  Factories: 
Peoria,  Illinois  San  Leandro,  California 

Distributing  Warehouse:  Albany,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Office:  50  Church  Street 
Successor  to 

RTh  CT  c-  l-  Best  The  Holt  Manufac-  TJ^~\T  TP 
JDJCO  JL  Tractor  Co.    luring  Company      LlVJLj  L 


..v:.ff:ii*iiS|SSS 


BEG.U.Sr*^  PAT.  OFF. 
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Port  of  Oakland 


Development  Plan 

FOR. 

Oakland  Municipal  Airport 


fn  AN  <?  1  s  c-  o 


Map  showing  the  general  layout 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  airman,  or 
other  person,  to  navigate  any  aircraft  over, 
land  upon,  or  fly  the  same  from  the  said 
area  unless  such  airman,  or  other  person, 
possesses  a  temporary  letter  of  authority  or 
a  license  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  the  authority  of  the  said  Air 
Commerce  Act. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  airman,  or 
other  person,  to  fly  or  otherwise  navigate 
over,  land  upon,  or  fly  any  aircraft  from  the 
said  area  except  aircraft  which  has  been 
registered  and  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  rated  as  to  air  worthiness,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  Air 
Commerce  Act.  Any  unlicensed  person  land- 
ing aircraft  upon  the  said  area,  or  any  per- 
son navigating  an  unlicensed  aircraft  there- 
upon, shall  depart  therefrom  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  provided,  however,  the  Airport 
Field  Superintendent  may  grant  such  person 
written  permit  to  keep  his  aircraft  on  said 
area  for  a  longer  period  provided  such  air- 


of  Oakland  Municipal  Airport. 

craft  is  not  navigated  in  the  meanwhile. 
Having  once  departed,  the  return  of  any 
such  aircraft  to  the  airport  shall  be  deemed 
a  violation  of  the  ordinance. 

Wrecked  aircraft  and  the  parts  thereof 
must  be  promptly  removed  from  the  landing 
field. 

All  persons  working  upon  or  handling  air- 
craft on  the  area  shall  exercise  reasonable 
caution  to  guard  against  fire.  No  rubbish 
shall  be  scattered  about  the  said  area. 

No  person  shall  engage  in  smoking,  or 
strike  any  match  inside  of  or  within  fifty 
feet  of  any  aircraft,  or  within  fifty  feet  of 
any  containers  of  aviation  gasoline  or  other 
highly  combustible  liquids,  or  within  any 
hangars  or  work  shops  located  upon  said 
area. 

The  area  of  the  Oakland  Municipal  Air- 
port is  hereby  defined  to  be  all  that  certain 
area  of  the  City  of  Oakland  located  within 
the  Port  Area,  as  described  by  Section  230 
of  the  City  Charter  of  the  said  City,  ex- 
tending over  Bay  Farm   Island  and  lying 


south  of  San  Leandro  Bay  and  San  Leandro 
Creek  or  Slough. 

All  officers  and  members  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  while  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  aircraft  owned  by  and  operated  ex- 
clusively under  the  direction  and  authority 
of  the  Army  or  Navy,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  ordinance  ex- 
cept as  to  the  licensing  of  aircraft  and  air- 
men. 

Every  person  or  persons,  firm,  company  or 
corporation,  who  shall  violate,  disobey  or  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  ordinance,  or  any  of  the  provisions  in- 
corporated therein,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
punishable  by  fine  and  penalty,  not  exceeding 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500.00),  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  prison  of  the  City  of  Oak- 
land for  not  more  than  six  (6)  months,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Resolution  No.  170 
The  following  temporary  charges,  tolls  and 
rates  for  services  rendered  by  the  Port  De- 
partment at  the  Oakland  Municipal  Airport 
and  for  the  use  of  the  airport  terminal  fa- 
cilities are  hereby  adopted: 
Landing  fee,  including  storage  of  plane 
on  ground  for  one  day  or  fraction 

thereof  $1.00 

Storage  fees  per  plane  per  day  or  frac- 
tion thereof  including  landing  privi- 
leges : 

Hangar  space    2.00 

Ground  space    1.00' 

Monthly  storage  fees  per  plane  includ- 
ing landing  privileges : 

Hangar  space   40.00' 

Ground  space   20.00' 

Passenger  toll,  for  each  passenger  car- 
ried for  hire,  except  planes  in  transit.  .50 
Mechanician  services  : 

For  straight  time  per  hour  (8:00 

A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M.)   1.50 

For  overtime  per  hour   2.00' 

All  planes  must  be  registered  at  the  office 
of  the  Airport  Superintendent.  All  com- 
mercial and  other  planes  in  transit  not  at- 
tached to  the  airport  or  operating  therefrom 
must  be  registered  immediately  upon  arriv- 
ing and  be  checked  out  upon  departure. 

All  operators  of  planes  must  at  the  time  of 
registration  declare  the  length  of  time  and 
the  purpose  for  which  such  plane  will  be 
kept  at  the  airport. 

Landing  fees  must  be  paid  at  time  of  reg- 
istering. Storage  fees  must  be  paid  strictly 
in  advance.  Tolls  for  passengers  must  be 
paid  at  the  close  of  each  day  by  the  opera- 
tors of  such  passenger  carrying  planes. 
Mechanician  services  must  be  paid  for  upon 
the  completion  of  the  work.  All  fees  for 
planes  in  transit  must  be  paid  in  cash. 

No  landing  fee  shall  be  collected  from 
planes  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps,  or 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
or  from  planes  carrying  the  United  States 
mail. 

All  charges,  rates  and  tolls  herein  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  collected  by  the  Airport 
Superintendent,  paid  into  the  City  Treasury, 
and  accounted  for  to  the  City  Auditor  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  City  Charter  for 
the  collection  of  other  harbor  terminal 
charges. 
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Made  entirely  of  steel 

—  and  FIRE-RESISTANT! 


Butler  Ready-Made  Steel  Hangars  can  be  bad  in  sizes  for  an 

The  advantages  of  Butler  Ready-Made  Steel 
Hangars  are  many  and  simply  stated: 

Non-combustible — Butler  Hangars  are  made 
entirely  of  steel.  Doors,  sash,  roof,  and  walls  are 
steel.  The  wall  and  roof  sheets  are  24-gage  tight 
coated  galvanized  steel  with  deeply  paneled  corru- 
gations. That's  why  Butler  Hangars  are  fire  resis- 
tant, non-combustible. 

Rigid  construction  All  sheets  are  bolted  to- 
gether and  to  the  steel  frame  by  means  of  galvan- 
ized bolts.  This  bolted  construction  makes  a  more 
rigid  and  satisfactory  building  than  other  types 
of  construction.  It  makes  the  building  permanent 
as  long  as  desired,  yet  allows  practically  100  per 
cent  salvage. 

Good  lighting — Arrangement  is  made  so  that 


ndividuat  plane 


This  banga 


put  up  quickly. 


plenty  of  light  is  secured  within  the  Butler 
Hangars.  When  working  on  machines  this  is  very 
desirable.  Any  kind  of  convenient  electrical  light- 
ing arrangement  can  also  be  installed  in  the  Butler 
Hangars. 

Doors  easily  opened — Special  attention  is 
called  to  Butler  doors.  They  are  mounted  in  con- 
venient sized  sections  on  large  flanged  wheels.  These 
wheels  are  equipped  with  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 
The  wheels  roll  on  steel  rails..  That's  why  the 
Butler  doors  operate  so  easily. 

Other  advantages — Butler  Ready-Made  Steel 
Hangars  come  complete,  ready  to  erect.  They  may 
be  economically  enlarged  at  any  time.  If  desired 
they  may  be  taken  down,  moved  and  re-erected 
with  practically  100  per  cent  salvage. 


Prices  are  made  F.  O.  B.  plant  or  erected.  Send 
for   interesting   prices   and    complete  details. 


Butler   Manufacturing  Company 

'©  5  Si  SIS  J  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

New  York  Office:  Room  701,  44  Whitehall  St. 
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PROGRESS  OF  DISTANCE  FLIGHTS 


England-India 

THE  two  British  airmen,  Captain  R.  H. 
Mcintosh  and  Bert  Hinkler,  took  off 
from  Upavon  Airdrome,  Wiltshire,  on  No- 
vember 15  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  the  first 
non-stop  flight  to  India  and  break  the  world's 
distance  record. 

They  flew  in  the  monoplane  Princess  Xenia 
the  same  plane  in  which  Mcintosh  made  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic 
tc  the  United  States  early  this  fall. 

No  word  was  heard  from  the  two  airmen 
for  two  days  when  it  was  learned  that  they 
were  forced  to  land  in  Poland  on  November 
7  after  a  non-stop  flight  of  2800  miles.  For 
twenty-four  hours  they  flew  in  a  continuous 
fog  and  snow  with  such  terrific  bumps  that 
the  plane  would  fall  thousands  of  feet.  The 
airmen  believe  that  they  reached  Besserabia, 
Roumania,  before  they  turned  back  and 
landed  ten  miles  inside  Polish  territory. 

The  next  day  they  set  off  again  for  War- 
saw but  bad  weather  and  poor  visability 
forced  them  to  land  at  Lemberg  when  they 
partly  wrecked  their  plane  in  landing  and 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  flight. 

United  States-New  Zealand 

CAPTAIN  FREDERICK  A.  GILES, 
British  flier,  took  off  on  November  10 
on  his  flight  from  Mills  Field,  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Honolulu  on  the  first  leg  of  his 
12,000-mile  to  New  Zealand.  Heavy  fog 
forced  him  to  return  to  Mills  Field  forty- 
five  minutes  after  the  start.  He  could  not 
lift  his  Hess  Bluebird  biplane  Wanda,  weigh- 
ing 5100-pounds,  above  225  feet  so  had  to 
dump  284  gallons  of  gasoline  and  return. 

Another  attempt  was  made  by  Giles  on 
November  22,  but  he  was  forced  to  turn 
back  after  traveling  500  miles  to  sea.  He 
landed  near  San  Simeon,  Calif.,  and  re- 
ported encountering  a  severe  storm  that 
sent  his  biplane  into  a  tailspin  and  almost 
cost  him  his  life. 

He  will  make  another  attempt  when  the 
weather  is  more  favorable.  His  financial 
backer  is  W.  H.  Rosewarne  of  Detroit. 

England- Africa 
OIR  ALAN  COBHAM  left  Rochester  on 
^  November  17  in  his  Short  all-metal  fly- 


ing boat  Singapore  on  the  first  lap  of  his 
20,000-mile  flight  around  Africa.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife ;  Captain  H.  V. 
Worrall,  second  pilot ;  F.  Green  and  C.  E. 
Conway,  engineers ;  and  S.  R.  Bonnett, 
photographer. 

Two  hours  after  leaving  Rochester  he 
alighted  at  Hamble  River,  near  Southamp- 
ton, the  first  stop  on  his  schedule.  From 
there  he  flew  to  Bordeaux  and  then  to 
Ajaecio,  Corsica;  from  there  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  Malta,  Cairo,  Kisumu,  Victoria, 
Tanganyika,  Nyassa,  Beira,  Durban,  Cape 
Town;  then  up  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
to  Gibraltar  and  home,  calling  at  all  British 
possessions  en  route. 

The  objects  of  the  flight  are  to  survey 
certain  sections  of  the  route  through  Africa 
and  to  investigate  flying  conditions  and 
commercial  possibilities  of  airlines. 

JOHN  CARBERY,  who  was  Lord  Car- 
*-*  bery  but  renounced  his  title  and  is  in 
the  process  of  becoming  an  American  citi- 
zen, took  off  from  Croyden,  London,  on 
November  18th  with  his  mechanic  in  a  Fok- 
ker  monoplane,  for  Kenya,  East  Africa, 
via  Capetown.  The  plane  is  powered  with 
a  Wright  Whirlwind  engine. 

After  a  brief  stop  at  Le  Bourget,  Paris, 
Carbery  went  on  to  Tourners,  France, 
where  he  spent  the  night.  On  November 
21  he  arrived  at  Pisa,  Italy  and  the  next 
day  flew  to  Rome. 

England- Australia 

CAPTAIN  W.  N.  LANCASTER  and  his 
passenger,  Mrs.  Keith  Miller,  in  their 
Avro  Avian,  Red  Rose,  powered  with  30-80 
h.p.  A.D.C.  Cirrus  II  engine,  left  Croyden, 
London  on  October  14  for  Australia.  On 
October  17  they  reached  Marseilles;  October 
21,  Catama ;  October  22,  Malta ;  October  2(5, 
Bengazi ;  October  28,  Alexandria  ;  and  Octo- 
ber 29,  Heliopolis,  Cairo.  On  November  3, 
the  Red  Rose  arrived  at  Bagdad,  after  a 
four  days  flight  from  Cairo,  during  which 
they  were  forced  to  land  in  the  desert  at 
Rntba.  On  November  10  they  reached 
Basra,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 


Germany-United  States 
'T1HE  Junkers  D-1230,  after  several  un- 
successful  attempts  to  hop  off  from 
Horta,  Island  of  Fayal,  Azores,  for  Harbor 
Grace,  N.  F.,  tried  again  on  November  24 
but  returned  to  the  harbor  under  tow,  with  a 
propeller  blade  bent,  unable  to  lift  the  plane 
from  the  rough  sea. 

On  November  26,  they  again  attempted 
the  transatlantic  hop  but  were  unsuccessiful 
ill  taking  off. 

Johann  Risticz,  who  with  Cornelius  Ed- 
zard  broke  the  world's  endurance  record  in 
a  Junkers  W-33  last  August,  and  Alexander 
von  Bentheim  have  replaced  Ralph  Starke 
and  Karl  Loebe,  as  radio  operator  and  me- 
chanic. 

Those  who  manned  the  plane  on  its  recent 
attempts  were  Captain  Frederick  Loose,  Sec- 
ond Mate  Johann  Risticz,  Wireless  Opera- 
tor Wilhelm  Niemann,  Navigator  Alexander 
von  Bentheim  and  Mechanic  Joseph  Flittner. 
Lilli  Dellenz,  Viennese  actress,  is  a  pas- 
senger on  the  flight  which  started  from 
Norderney,  Germany,  on  October  5th. 

*TpHE  Heinkel  D  -  1220  was  wrecked 
shortly  after  taking  off  from  Horta 
on  November  13,  with  Harbor  Grace,  N.  F., 
as  its  objective.  The  crew  was  rescued  un- 
injured. The  Heinkel  seaplane  left  Warne- 
miinde,  Germany,  for  the  United  States  via 
the  Azores  on  October  12.  Horst  Merz  was 
the  pilot ;  Wilhelm  Bock,  radio  operator ; 
and  Fritz  Rhode,  mechanic 

United  States-Australia 

CAPTAIN  CHARLES  E.  KINGS- 
FORD-SMITH  and  his  crew— Keith 
V.  Anderson,  assistant  pilot,  Charles  T.  P. 
Ulm,  navigator,  and  William  A.  Todd, 
navigator — are  anticipating  taking  off  from 
Oakland  Airport  during  the  first  part  of 
December  for  Australia.  They  plan  to 
make  the  transpacific  flight  in  four  hops, 
from  Oakland  to  Honolulu,  to  the  Fiji 
Islands,  to  Brisbane,  and  thence  to  Sydney, 
a  distance  of  about  9,000  miles.  Lieut. 
George  H.  Pond,  U.  S.  N.,  George  Hed- 
dinger,  mechanic,  and  Phillip  Salzman,  en- 
gineer, are  assisting  in  the  preparations. 

The  flight  is  being  backed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  and  commercial 
aviation  interests  in  the  LTnited  States  and 
also  has  the  support  of  the  U.  S.  Post  Office 
Department.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  W.  Irving  Glover  has  announced 
that  1,500  letters  will  be  carried. 

"Letters  intended  for  this  flight,  if  sent 
under  separate  wrapper  by  air  mail  to  the 
postmaster  at  San  Francisco,  up  to  the  ca- 
pacity mentioned,  will  be  forwarded  on  this 
flight,"  said  Mr.  Glover. 

"The  postage  rate  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia  is  5  cents  for  the  first 
ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  additional  ounce. 
The  letters  should  be  as  light  as  possible." 

Among  the  letters  that  will  be  sent  on  this 
flight  will  be  one  from  President  Coolidge 
to  Prime  Minister  Bruce  of  Australia.  Post- 
master General  New  will  also  send  a  letter 
to  Postmaster  General  Gibson  of  Australia. 


P  &  A  photo 

Capt.  Giles  taking  off  on  his  attempted  flight  to  New  Zealand  in  the  Hess  Bluebird 
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Aviation  Booms  f 


The  skies  are  dotted  with  daring  young  men — from  every  country 
come  stories  of  new  feats — new  victories — new  heroes!  The  golden  age 
of  Aviation  has  just  begun — the  future  is  almost  too  stupendous  to  be 
imagined!  And  now  Aviation,  with  all  its  Fascinating  Adventure, 
calls  for  Red-blooded  young  men — and  will  pay  them  splendid  salaries! 
Read  how  some  of  Aviation's  Pioneers  will  help  you  to  qualify  to  get 
into  Aviation — then  send  today  for  your  copy  of  our  FREE  Illustrated 
Booklet,  listing  and  describing  the  opportunities  that  await  you. 

If  You  Want  Thrills* 

Popularity-BigPay 

LEARNAYIATION 

QUICK/ 


ARE  YOU  a  red-blooded,  daring 
he-man?  Are  you  eager  for  a 
life  of  constant  thrills,  constant  ex- 
citement and  fascinating  events?  Do 
you  crave  adventure, 
popularity,  admiration, 
and  the  applause  of 
great  crowds  ?  Then 
why  not  get  into  the 
Aviation  Industry  — 
the  greatest  adventure 
since  time  began — the 
greatest  thrill  ever  of- 
fered to  man? 

Think  what  Avia- 
tion offers  you.  Thrills 
such  as  you  never  had 
before !  The  praise 
and  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  And 
a  chance  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
where  rewards  may  be  unlimited ! 

Aviation  is  growing  so  swiftly 
that  one  can  hardly  keep  track  of  all 
the  astonishing  new  developments. 
Air-mail  routes  have  just  been  ex- 
tended to  form  a  vast  aerial  network 
over  the  entire  U.  S.  Airlines  and 
airplane  factories  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  country.    Men  like  Henry 


Ford  are  investing  millions  in  the 
future  of  commercial  Aviation  in 
America !  The  possibilities  are  so  tre- 


PICK  YOUR  JOB  ! 


Flying 

Airplane 

Airplane 

Airplane 

Airplane 

Airplane 

Airplane 

Airplane 

Airplane 

Exhibitio 

Airplane 

Airplane 

Airplane 


tion ! 

Everything  is  set  for  one 
of  the  greatest  booms  in 
history.  Big  fortunes  came 
out  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry and  out  of  motion 
pictures.  £(17  fortunes  will 
also  come  out  of  Aviation  ! 
The  development  of  Avia- 
tion as  an  industry  is  bring- 
ing with  it  a  call  for 
trained  men.  Tho'Se  who 
qualify  quickly  should 
find  themselves  on  the 
road  to  undreamed  of 
money  —  success  — 
popularity  —  and 
prominence ! 

Easy  to  Become  an 
Aviation  Expert 

Get  into  this  thrilling  business  at  once 
while  the  field  is  new  and  uncrowded.  Now 
— by  a  unique  new  plan — you  can  quickly 
secure  the  preliminary  training  necessary  to 
get  a  start  in  the  Aviation  Industry,  either 
flying  or  ground  work,  at  home  during 
your  ispare  time.  Experts  will  teach  you 
the  secrets — give  you  the  inside  facts  that 
are  essential  to  your  success.  And.  the 
study  of  Aviation  by  our  method  is  almost 


Instructor 
Engineer 
Repairman 
Assembler 
Mechanician 
Inspector 
Builder 
Salesman 
n  Manager 
Contractor 
Motor  Expert 
Designer 


as  fascinating  as  the  actual  work  itself. 
Every  lesson  is  chock-full  of  interest — and 
so  absorbing  that  you  actually  forget  you 
are  studying.  But  best  of  all  are  the  ulti- 
mate rewards  you  are  fitting  yourself  to 

Send  for  FREE  Book 

Send  the  coupon  for  our  new,  free  book- 
let. Opportunities  in  the  Airplane  Industry. 
It  is  vitally  interesting,  reads  like  a  ro- 
mance and  tells  you  things  about  this 
astonishing  profession  you  probably  never 
even  dreamed  of.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
at  least  to  read  it.  We  offer  you  a  free 
cm-y  now,  no  obligation.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  yours  today. 

AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
OF  AVIATION 

Dept.  2779 

3601   Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

American  School  of  Aviation, 
I   Dept.   2779,   3601   Michigan   Ave.,   Chicago,   111.  ] 

1  Without  any  obligation  please  send  me  FREE  1 
'  booklet  Opportunities  in  the  Airplane  Industry.  I 
[   Also    information    about    your   Course   in   Practical  ] 

I    AVi"i0n-  1 
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City. 
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"THE  DRIFT  INDICATOR" 


THE  change  in  character  of  commercial 
flying  from  "joy-hopping"  to  flights 
with  definite  business  objectives  is  shown  by 
the  strength  of  winter  flying  this  year.  In 
years  past  most  of  the  operators  did  one  of 
two  things — went  South  or  closed  up  the 
shop  until  Spring  thaws.  Numerous  busi- 
ness organizations  throughout  the  United 
States  now  rely  on  the  quick  transportation 
of  merchandise  or  personnel  offered  by  air- 
craft operators.  They  use  these  services  all- 
year-round. 

Well  designed  and  well  kept  airports  in- 
sure a  growth  of  all-year-round  business. 

<(  A  VIATION  and  Life  Insurance"  is  the 
title  of  a  very  interesting  paper  by 
Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Sykes,  medical  director 
of  the  General  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
Dr.  William  B.  Smith,  assistant  medical 
director  of  the  same  company.  This  paper 
was  presented  at  the  38th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Medical 
Directors  held  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New 
York  City,  October  27th  and  28th. 

Aviation  in  the  United  States  has  not 
only  made  rapid  progress  industrially  but 
has  become  a  safe  risk  for  life  insurance 
companies  covering  policyholders  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  $73,000,000,000. 

Fifty  of  the  leading  life  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  United  States,  whose  policy- 
holders are  insured  for  that  amount,  today 
place  no  restriction  against  participation  in 
aviation.  Not  only  life  insurance  companies 
have  liberalized  their  attitude  toward  air 
passengers  but  accident  companies,  within 
the  past  six  months,  have  included  clauses 
in  their  contracts  covering  loss  by  "any  haz- 
ard of  aviation."  They  state,  however,  that 
the  responsibility  is  assumed  "only  when  the 
insured  is  riding  as  a  passenger  in  a  licensed 
airplane  operated  by  a  licensed  pilot,  upon 
a  regular  passenger  route  between  estab- 
lished airports." 

Air  mail  records  were  reviewed  in  the  paper 
showing  that  in  1919  there  were  three  deaths 
to  300,000  miles  of  flying,  whereas  in  1926 
fatalities  decreased  until  there  were  only  two 
deaths  for  each  2,250,000  miles  flown. 

In  discussing  the  outline  of  airway  de- 
velopment, it  was  estimated  that  the  value  of 
real  estate  and  improvements  at  the  66  lead- 
ing airports  represented  a  total  investment 
of  nearly  $17,500,000.  On  September  1st,  of 
this  year,  there  were  24  mail  airways  in 
operation  serving  over  65,000,000  people. 
Further  statistics  quoted  show  that  the 
number  of  passengers  reported  increased 
from  205,094  in  1925  to  380,201  in  1926.  In 
addition  there  were  182,508  pounds  of  express 
matter  carried  by  commercial  aircraft  oper- 
ators. By  the  end  of  1927  the  paper  esti- 
mated that  1,000  airports  and  intermediate 
fields  would  be  in  operation  from  coast  to 
coast  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. There  are  at  present  864  fields,  includ- 
ing 207  municipal,  103  commercial  and  pri- 
vate airports,  124  Department  of  Commerce 
intermediate  fields.  287  miscellaneous  inter- 
mediate fields  and  1S1  Army,  Navy  and  Na- 
tional Guard  fields. 


By  William  A.  Rogers 

TV/tR.  WALTER  RAUTENSTRAUCH, 
■L"-!  president  of  Splitdorf  Bethlehem  Elec- 
trical Company  and  Splitdorf  Radio  Cor- 
poration, has  gone  to  Europe  to  be  absent 
from  this  country  for  a  month,  during  which 
time  he  will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  and 
study  conditions  abroad.  Mr.  Rautenstrauch 
was  invited  before  various  organizations  to 
talk  on  industrial  topics.  The  Splitdorf  head 
is  regarded  a  leading  authority  on  industrial 
engineering.  Mr.  Rautenstrauch  will  discuss 
with  Splitdorf  representatives  abroad  the 
situations  as  to  radio,  automotive  and  avi- 
ation conditions,  in  all  of  which  lines  the 
company  is  vitally  interested.  Splitdorf  makes 
all-electric  and  battery-operated  radio  sets, 
radio  speakers,  automotive  and  aviation  ac- 
cessories, parts  and  tools,  and  specialties  in 
electrical  appliances. 

A  N  airplane  spruce  storage  shed,  the  tera- 
perature  and  humidity  of  which  will  be 
constantly  regulated  by  automatic  thermo- 
static control,  is  being  built  by  Posey  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Hoquiam,  Washington, 
nationally  known  manufacturers  of  airplane 
spruce.  The  shed,  which  will  have  a  floor 
space  of  100,000  square  feet,  will  be  used 
for  storing  and  preparing  orders  for  ship- 
ment after  the  stock  has  been  manufactured 
and  cured.  To  facilitate  production  of  this 
material  a  new  Yates-American  self-con- 
tained motorized  cutoff  is  the  newest  of  its 
type,  equipped  with  ball  bearings,  and  pro- 
vides direct  power  to  the  saw  arbor.  H.  O. 
Galloway,  manager  of  the  plant,  spent  Sep- 
tember visiting  the  airplane  manufacturers 
in  the  middle  west  and  the  east.  T.  B. 
Stinchfield  is  superintendent,  William  Yandle 
mill  foreman,  Walter  Slade,  kiln  foreman, 
and  Joe  Brite,  filer. 

THE  Consolidated  Instrument  Company, 
in  its  effort  to  keep  ahead  of  current 
events,  has  just  announced  a  complete  line 
of  navigating  lights,  landing  lights,  dash- 
beard  lights  and  switches  for  these  acces- 
sories. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  this  company 
will  also  offer  an  Airplane  Taximeter  to 
present  and  future  operators  of  aerial  taxi 
services. 

The  "Star"  Pathfinder  Magnetic  Compass, 
another  Consolidated  instrument,  can  now 
be  obtained  in  a  flush  mounting  type  and 
its  appearance  on  the  dashboard  is  similar  to 
that  of  any  other  panel  mounting  instrument. 
Refinements  of  design  are  constantly  being 
developed  which  bid  fair  to  keep  their  line 
in  constant  demand.  It  has  been  stated  that 
over  90  per  cent  of  American  Aircraft  build- 
ers are  using  one  or  more  Consolidated  in- 
struments. 

TXT  ALTER  C.  CROWDUS,  aviation  in- 
*  *     snrance  specialist,  has  moved  bis  office 
to  larger  quarters  at  202  South  State  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


[TOWARD  C.  WILCOX,  who  has  oper- 

*  ated  an  aeronautical  supply  business  in 
Houston,  Texas,  since  1920,  has  just  joined 
the  Nicholas-Beazley  Airplane  Company  of 
Marshall,  Mo.,  according  to  a  statement  by 
Russell  Nicholas,  president. 

Mr.  Wilcox  is  well  known  to  the  aero- 
nautical trade,  having  sold  airplanes,  engines 
and  supplies  to  thousands  of  fliers  through- 
out the  United  States. 

During  the  war  Wilcox  was  in  the  Air 
Service  and  for  14  months  was  instructor  in 
aerial  gunnery  and  bombing.  After  his  dis- 
charge he  was  in  charge  of  the  Aero  Repair 
Depot  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  and 
immediately  afterward  was  for  one  and  one- 
half  years  foreman  for  the  Curtiss  Company 
and  handled  all  sorts  of  war  surplus  ma- 
terial, selling  from  50  to  75  airplanes  and 
from  80  to  100  engines  per  year  in  addition 
to  engine  spares,  airplane  parts  and  other 
aircraft  materials. 

But  the  day  of  war  surplus  airplanes  and 
parts  is  nearly  over  and  the  last  two  carloads 
of  Wilcox's  equipment  was  purchased  by  the 
Nicholas-Beazley  Airplane  Company  of 
Marshall,  and  the  services  of  Mr.  Wilcox 
secured  as  parts  manager. 

Wilcox,  because  of  his  nine  years'  experi- 
ence with  aeronautical  parts  and  supplies, 
will  be  a  valuable  man  in  Marshall,  as  the 
Nicholas-Beazley  Company  now  stocks  the 
largest  supply  of  airplane  material  in  the 
United  States,  having  nine  warehouses  full 
of  parts  and  supplies,  all  of  which  Wilcox 
will  have  charge  of. 

The  Nicholas-Beazley  Company  has  just 
taken  over  the  entire  output  of  the  largest 
safety  belt  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States  and  are  supplying  the  commercial 
manufacturers  with  their  safety  belt  re- 
quirements in  addition  to  engines,  instru- 
ments, bolts,  nuts  and  other  aeronautical 
material. 

\/[R-  AL.  BUHROW,  parachute  jumper, 
•L*-*  has  been  signed  up  by  Thompson 
Brothers  Balloon  Company,  for  the  season 
of  1928,  as  parachute  demonstrator,  and  while 
in  off  the  road  will  assist  in  a  general  way 
at  their  parachute  factory  at  Aurora. 

\yj  R.  C.  F.  VAN  SICKLEN  of  the  Ad- 
•L'-l  vance  Aircraft  Company  reports  that 
they  have  closed  a  75-ship  contract  with  E. 
M.  Ronne,  Buffalo  Airport,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
covering  the  western  section  of  New  York 
state  and  the  northern  boundary  counties  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ronne  will  take  ships  throughout  the  win- 
ter months  for  sale  and  storage  and  his 
Spring  delivery  schedule  is  heavy. 

Five  ships  a  day  is  the  schedule  at  the 
Advance  Aircraft  Company  now  and  will  be 
kept  at  that  figure  until  more  facilities  are 
obtained  to  raise  it. 

The  Northern  Airways,  Inc.,  of  Wausau, 
Wisconsin,  have  been  appointed  Minnesota 
distributors  for  Wacos. 

(Continued  on  page  684) 
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1902 

The  motor  car  of  1902  was  a 
noisy  reminiscent  of  the  boiler 
works.  It  spluttered — balked 
— and  frightened  everyone 
but  the  daredevil  at  the  wheel. 
Many  a  person  remembers  the 
famous  gag  of  the  day,  "Git 
a  Horse,"  as  the  jerky,  buggy 
wheeled,  side  cranking,  chain 
drive,  "horseless  perambula- 
tor" made  its  way  through 
ihe  town. 


Hordes  of  'planes — turning — twisting — darting — climbing 
— roaring  through  the  skies.  Well  ordered  traffic — careful 
regulation  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  fliers  of  Tomorrow. 
Police  in  the  air  who  govern  the  aerial  routes. 
For  the  traffic  of  Tomorrow — as  well  as  for  the  traffic  of 
Today — safe  fuel  is  of  paramount  importance.  It  must 
be  light  in  weight,  volatile,  and  absolutely  dependable. 
NATURALINE  was  developed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  conditions  of  the  future — and  the  present  necessities 
arising  through  the  advent  of  high  compression  motors  in 
the  new  day  motor  cars.  46  pounds  lighter  than  U.  S. 
Army  Fighting  Grade  Gasoline — NATURALINE  presents 
a  measure  of  safety  and  dependability  that  is  not  found  in 
other  gasolines.  It  vaporizes  instantly  and  surely,  and  for 
aviation  or  the  modern  motor,  can  not  be  excelled. 


1927 


In  twenty-five  years  the  mo- 
tor car  has  developed  to  a 
point  undreamed  of  in  1902, 
a  specially  designed  car  re- 
cently making  the  incredible 
speed  of  203  miles  per  hour. 
Cars  at  a  nominal  cost  per- 
form amazingly.  The  man 
who  does  not  own  or  operate 
a  motor  vehicle  is  the  excep- 
tion— the  high  compression 
motor  giving  a  greater  motor 
efficiency  has  just  been  intro- 
duced. What  will  the  next 
twenty-five  years  do  for  the 
motor  car?  Or  will  it  not  be 
aviation? 


CHESTNUT  S  SMITH 

CORP  ORATION 

CHESTNUT  &  SMITH  BUILDING— TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 
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JOSEPH  L.  CATO  has  joined  the  organi- 
zation of  G.  Elias  &  Brothers,  Inc.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  as  production  manager  and  aero- 
nautical engineer.  He  will  prepare  and  put 
into  production  the  Cato  light  monoplane, 
which  '  will  be  known  as  the  Elias  Mode'. 
EC-1  (Elias  Cato  No.  1).  It  is  being  built 
in  strict  accordance  with  Air  Commerce 
Regulations  for  approved  type  certificate  and 
the  U.  S.  Air  Corps  Airplane  Designers 
handbook. 

*TpHE  Second  Annual  Reunion  of  Naval 
*■  Aviators  will  be  held  at  the  Commo- 
dore Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  the  night 
of  December  9th. 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  who  was  a  naval 
aviator  during  the  war  has  been  invited  to 
preside.    He  was  toastmaster  last  year. 

Edward  P.  Warner,  Air  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ifor  Aeronautics,  Trubee  Davison.  Air 
Secretary  of  War.  and  Wm.  P.  MacCracken, 
Air  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce have  been  invited  as  honored  guests. 

T17-ILLIAM  P.  GAFFNEY  of  E.  S. 
"  *  Twining  &  Co.,  New  York,  sole  dis- 
tributors of  "Flightex  Fabric,"  reports  that 
planes  on  all  the  long  air  mail  routes  are 
covered  with  Flightex. 

On  the  New  York^Chicago  run  there  are 
19  Douglas  mail  planes.  On  the  Chicago- 
San  Francisco  run  there  are  25  Boeing  mail 
planes  and  on  the  Chicago-Dallas  run  8 
Travel  Air  planes. 

"Mail   planes,"   Mr.   Gaffney   points  out, 


"are  subjected  to  the  severest  kind  of  wear 
and  tear  and  must  be  kept  in  perfect  con- 
dition at  the  lowest  cost  at  all  times  for 
safety  and  efficiency  of  air  line  operation. 
The  fact  that  operators  use  Flightex  for 
these  heavy  duty  airplanes  is,  we  believe,  a 
fine  recommendation." 

/"AN  Thanksgiving  Day,  Noel  Wein,  pilot- 
ing  a  Stinson  monoplane,  arrived  in 
Nome,  Alaska,  fro.m  Fairbanks,  with  three 
pouches  of  mail,  some  of  which  was  dated 
in  the  States  as  late  as  November  IS.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  when  this  territory 
is  frozen  in,  mail  delivery  usually  takes 
from  two  to  three  months. 

Wein  left  on  the  26th  on  the  return  trip 
to  Fairbanks  with  four  passengers  and 
Christmas  mail  for  the  "outside".  Despite 
1 1 -below-zero  weather  at  Nome  and  35  be- 
low at  Ruby  and  Fairbanks,  he  experienced 
no  trouble. 

In  the  November,  1926,  issue  of  Aero 
Digest,  Mr.  Wein,  in  the  article  "Alaskan 
Flying"  describes  his  many  interesting  ex- 
periences flying  in  Alaska. 

IV/rlSS  OLIVE  B.  WILLIAMS,  formerly 
■l-'-l  with  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  is  now 
president  of  the  Aviation-Automotive-Engin- 
eering School  located  at  12  Queens  Boule- 
vard, Long  Island  City.  Classes  have  been 
running  for  several  months.  On  her  staff 
she  has  a  number  of  well  trained  men  that 
have  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  avia- 
tion field. 


AIRV.IA  BOOKING   SERVICE,  with 
main  offices  at  Dwight  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  been  organized  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  all  air  service  operators. 

Tickets  for  airlines  operating  in  more  than 
fifty  cities  throughout  the  country  are  sold. 
Their  agencies,  to  be  established  in  leading 
hotels,  clubs  and  other  public  places,  will 
make  the  flying  facilities  on  routes  now  op- 
erating easily  available. 

Airvia  will  cooperate  with  the  Yellow  Cab 
Companies  and  bus  lines  for  quick  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  airports.  They  will  ar- 
range connecting  and  sightseeing  planes. 

/"\N  December  third  the  'observer'  at  the 
Drift  Indicator  sails  for  Paris  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  Real  Scotch  that  has  ' 
that  'smokey'  flavor  and  to  join  a  family 
reunion.  Incidently  while  we  are  on  the 
ground  we  will  have  a  chance  to  see  what  is 
doing  in  European  aviation  circles. 

AS  we  go  to  press  we  discover  that  the 
visitors  register  we  planned  to  install 
this  month  has  been  overlooked.    Now  we 
have   but   little   space   and   must   rely  on 
memory — hence  the  brevity  of  the  list. 

J.  Don  Alexander,  president  of  the  Alex- 
ander Aircraft  Company ;  Eddie  Stinson  and 
W.  A.  Mara  of  the  Stinson  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration ;  Charles  McLean  of  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Paul  Richter  of  the  Aero  Corporation 
oif  California;  M.  De  Soete,  the  famous 
Belgian  sculptor ;  and  Fred  L.  Foster,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chestnut  and  Smith  Corpo- 
ration, Tulsa,  manufacturers  of  Naturaline. 


If  you  are  to  become  an 
expert  in  Aviation  you 
must  work  with  modern 
equipment. 


RYAN  WHIRLWIND  MONOPLANE  Sister 
Ship  of  Col.  Lindbergh's  Spirit  of  St.  Louis. 
One  of  several  of  our  planes  now  in  service. 


COMMERCIAL  AVIATION  CALLS  YOU! 

Tremendous  expansion  is  rapidly  following  the  dawn  of  this  new  era  of  air  transporta- 
tion. Train  to  fly  and  to  make  the  most  of  today's  possibilities  for  you  with  a  large 
transport  company,  actively  engaged  in  flying — passenger,  express,  freight,  aerial 
photography,  surveying,  etc. 


A  «  f  "The  Airway,"  full  of  interest- 
**C»C»  ing  facts  about  requirements, 
methods  and  opportunities  is  yours  for  10c. 
coin  or  stamps.  Worth  many  dollars  to  any- 
interested  man  or  woman  whether  20  or 
50  years  of  age.  Use  the  \Jr\n)  t 
coupon.  iVOU/. 


AVIATION  SERVICE  AND  TRANSPORT,  Inc. 
203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Dept.  1519,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Send  me  your  new  book  on  commercial  aviation, 
"The  Airway." 

Enclosed  is  10c  in    f  currency 
I  stamps 

Name    . .   

Address    

Age  


COMPLETE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
COURSES — U.  S.  Licensed  Men 

This  organization  gives  Army  and 
Navy  School  courses  in  aero-dyn- 
amics, plane  construction,  motor 
mechanics,  practical  navigation,  para- 
chute operation  and  actual  flight 
training,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
branches  of  the  industry.  OX5, 
Hisso  and  Wright  Whirlwind  mo- 
tors used — nothing  but  the  most 
modern  machines.  The  only  school 
in  Chicago  having  Wright  Whirl- 
wind motors  today — necessary  if  you 
are  to  become  an  aviation  expert. 


GROUND  WORK  AT  HOME- 
ACTUAL  FLYING  IN  CHICAGO 

You  can  start  with  your  ground  course  at  home 
through  correspondence  and  finish  intensively 
in  Chicago  at  the  million- dollar  municipal  air- 
port on  which  our  hangars,  shops  and  class- 
rooms are  located  —  or  you  can  come  to  Chicago 
at  once. 

$300  to  $1000  a  Month 
Free  Employment  Service 

A  five-year  employment  service  free  to  our 
students  and  graduates.  Earn  while  you  learn 
and  prepare  for  a  $300  to  $1000  a  month  position. 
Eight  places  on  the  ground  for  every  pilot  to  be 
filled. 

Our  Guarantee:  "The  latest  and  most  advanced 
training  with  one  of  the  largest  organizations  of 
its  kind  in  the  wo"ld. 


Only  U.  S.  licensed  pilots,  instructors  and 
mechanics  employed  in  our  hangars,  shops 
and  classrooms. 


Hangar  space  for  transient  planes 


AVIATION    SERVICE    &    TRANSPORT,  Inc. 

203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Dept.  1519,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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It's  easy  enough  to  say^ 

LET'S  ADVERTISE 

But  how  can  a  manufacturer  or  operator 
advertise  when  his  market  is  so  scat- 
tered and  so  unknown?  How  can  the 
Aviation  industry  as  a  whole,  advertise? 

turer  or  operator  as  well  as  the  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  industry  as  a 
whole.   Our  ideas  are  practical  —  definite. 

We  would  like  to  talk  with  manufacturers 
and  operators  who  wish  to  build  their  busi- 
ness faster,  more  soundly  and  more  profitably. 
We  would  like  to  meet  with  officials  of  other 
large  industries  who  are  serving  Aviation 
with  materials  or  parts.  And  we  would  like  to 
discuss  our  ideas  concerning  the  industry  as  a 
whole  with  the  leaders  in  Aviation. 

We  have  no  schemes  to  sell.  We  are  in  dead 
earnest  about  the  fundamental  application  of 
advertising  to  the  business  of  Aviation.  What 
we  have  to  say  will  interest  the  small  maker 
of  planes,  the  big  oil  or  rubber  companies  and 
the  largest  of  the  air  transport  operators. 

REIMERS  &  OSBORN,  Inc. 
Advertising 

28  5  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


Whatever  is  done  must  be  organized  —  every 
detail  coordinated.  Much  can  be  learned  from 
the  early  days  of  the  automobile  —  the  rail- 
roads —  the  steamships.  But  in  Aviation  we 
face  an. entirely  new  set  of  conditions  —  un- 
precedented. 

Aviation  by  its  nature  is  not  a  local  problem. 
The  airplane  is  an  annihilator  of  distance.  Air 
transport  is  wider  flung  than  rail  transport. 
Municipal  ownership  of  airports  precludes  the 
development  along  lines  comparable  with  the 
railroads.  The  large  self-contained  enterprises 
—  the  vertical  trusts  —  are  not  yet  in  sight. 

All  of  this  makes  the  problem  of  advertising 
Aviation  different.  But  we  believe  we  have 
found  a  way  out  —  at  least  a  start.  Our  plan 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  individual  manufac- 
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TECHNICAL 


LAIRD  COMMERCIAL  AIRPLANES 


THE  LAIRD  commercial  plane  is  a  three 
or  four-seater  biplane  of  medium  power, 
designed  for  general  commercial  flying,  pri- 
mary training,  or  feeder-line  transport  ser- 
vice. The  plane  is  powered  with  the  200 
h.p.  Wright  Whirlwind,  the  160  h.p.  Curtiss 
C6,  the  90  h.p.  OX-5  engine,  or  any  engine 
within  this  power  range. 

The  general  design  throughout  is  simple 
and  rugged.  Particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  primary  commercial  requisites  such 
as  safety,  economy,  accessibility,  and  ease  of 
maintenance.  Strength  factors  conform  to 
service  requirements  and  to  the  standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Comfort  and  convenience  have  been  care- 
fully considered  for  both  passengers  and 
pilot.  The  low  top  longeron  and  carefully 
designed  cowling  with  door  opening  to  pas- 
sengers' compartment,  provide  easy  access  to 
the  cockpits,  while  well  designed  and  prop- 
erly placed  windshields  afford  excellent  wind 
and  weather  protection.  The  cockpits  are 
large  and  comfortable,  with  plenty  of  leg  and 
arm  room,  and  for  cross  country  flying 
there  is  a  compartment  with  ample  room  for 
luggage.  Both  cockpits  are  lined  with 
leather,  carried  through  from  the  fireproof 
bulkhead  to  the  pilot's  seat.  The  seats  are 
comfortable  and  well  upholstered.  Steps  are 
fitted  to  enable  easy  entrance  to  the  cockpits 
and  wide  sidewalks  have  been  arranged  on 
the  lower  wings. 

The  fuselage  structure  is  of  duralumin 
tubing  and  each  strut  station  point  is  fitted 
with  steel  sleeve  .fittings  with  sockets  to 
accommodate  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
strut  members,  as  well  as  terminals  for  the 
anchorage  of  the  wire  bracing.  The  forward 
portion  of  the  fuselage  is  braced  with  3/16- 
inch  strand  cable  and  with  hard  wire  from 
the  pilot's  seat  to  the  stern  post.  The  use 
of  duralumin  in  the  fuselage  reduces  the 
weight  of  the  structure  and  increases  its  life 
due  to  the  weather  resisting  qualities  of  this 
material.  The  fairing  is  of  light  spruce 
strips,  the  turtle  back  being  carried  through 
to  the  stabilizer. 

The  engine  mounting  is  built  of  steel  tub 
ing  and  is  detachable  from  the  fuselage 
The  engine  cowling  is  well  streamlined,  am' 
where  the  water-cooled  engine  installation 
is  used  the  cowling  completely  encloses  the 


engine,  preventing  oil  about  the  motor  being 
blown  back  on  the  occupants  of  the  machine. 
The  engine  exhaust  outlets  are  fitted  with 
manifolds  with  a  view  to  adequate  silencing. 

The  landing  gear  is  of  streamlined  steel 
tubing.  Excellent  shock  absorbers  are  fitted 
and  the  wheel  tread  is  wide.  The  design  of 
the  landing  gear  attachment  to  the  fuselage 
is  such  that  either  a  split  type  or  the  full 
floating  axle  may  be  fitted  optional  with  the 
purchaser. 

The  tail  skid  is  a  multiple  steel  leaf, 
swiveled  to  relieve  the  torque  strain  on  the 
fuselage  when  taxying.  The  use  of  rubber 
shock  absorber  in  the  tail  skid  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

Wings  arc  of  conventional  design,  built 
with  laminated  spruce  spars.  Both  lamina- 
tions are  routed  inside  between  bolt  holes, 


forming  a  strong  box  spar.  The  ribs  are  of 
trussed  reinforced  plywood  with  spruce  cap 
strips.  Compression  webs  are  solid  spruce 
and  the  trailing  edge  is  of  steel  tubing. 
Internal  bracing  is  of  No.  8  steel  wire. 
Fittings  are  designed  so  there  are  no  bolts 
running  vertically  through  the  spars. 

Each  aileron  is  controlled  independent  of 
the  other  by  the  use  of  the  new  "Arens" 
patented  control  unit.  The  use  of  this  unit 
gives  direct  and  positive  control  and  elim- 
inates the  use  of  the  pulleys  and  cables  or 
bell  crank  systems.  All  wing  and  center 
section  struts  are  of  streamline  steel  tubing. 
Wing  fittings,  bolts,  strut  bolts,  and  aileron 
control  horns  are  flush  with  the  surface  or 
completely  housed. 

Tail  surfaces  are  entirely  of  welded  steel 
tubing.  There  are  two  separate  elevator  con- 
trol masts  both  being  completely  housed  in 
the  .fuselage  and  fin.  The  horizontal  stabili- 
zer is  adjustable  and  may  be  operated  by  the 
pilot  during  flight ;  this  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  straight  lever  mounted  on  a 
quadrant  in  the  pilot's  cockpit,  with  positive 
locks  to  hold  it  in  the  desired  positions.  The 
vertical  fin  is  adjustable  on  the  ground  to 
compensate  for  engine  torque. 

Standard  equipment  with  Curtiss  OX-5 
engine — Hartzell  propeller  and  streamline 
wires.  With  Curtiss  C-6  engine — Standard 
Steel  propeller  and  streamline  wires.  With 
Whirlwind  engine — Standard  Steel  propeller  ; 
Eclipse  inertia  starter ;  streamline  wires ; 
split  axle  landing  gear  with  Sauzedde  wheels 
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an  AIR-KING 

When  you  "take  off"  in  an  Air-King  '27  —  you  have  as- 
surance of  performance  and  dependability.  It  is  designed 
and  built  to  withstand  the  ordinary  hard  usage  of  student 
training  and  commercial  flying  —  that  is  why  it  so 
quickly  won  the  universal  endorsement  of  seasoned  pilots. 

Welded  seamless  steel  tubing  fuselage,  adjustable  hori- 
zontal stabilizer,  welded-in  flying  wire  fittings,  roomy 
cockpits  with  full  width  windshields,  split  type  shock 
absorbing  undercarriage,  dash  equipment  and  many  other 
advanced  features. 


AIR-KING 

NATIONAL  AIRWAYS  SYSTEM,  Field  8,  Lomax,  Illinois 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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and  brakes  and  balloon  tires;  running  lights 
for  night  flying. 

Specifications  of  Laird  Commercial  Planes 
(With  Cuptiss  OX-5  Engine) 

Span,  upper  wing    34  feet 

Span,  lower  wing    30  feet 

Chord,  upper  wing   66  inches 

Chord,  lower  wing   58  inches 

Total  wing  area,  with  ailerons  300  sq.  ft. 

Length,  overall   23  feet  6  inches 

Height   9  feet  3  inches 

Wheel  tread    84  inches 

(Weights  and  Performances  with 
Curtiss  OX-5  Engine) 

Weight,  light    1,350  pounds 

Pay  load   300  pounds 

Wing  loading  ...  6-8  pounds  per  square  foot 

Cubic  capacity  of  cockpit  20  cubic  feet 

Capacity  of  fuel  tank  60  gallons 

Maximum  speed   95  miles  per  hour 

Cruising  speed   80-85  miles  per  hour 

Landing  speed   40  miles  per  hour 

Climb,  first  minute    600  feet 

Climb  in  10  minutes    5,000  ifeet 

Ceiling    16,000  feet 

Take-off  distance    250  feet 

Cruising  range   600  miles 

Cruising  endurance   6^2  hours 

(Weights  and  Performances  with  Cur- 
tiss C-6  Engine) 

Weight,  light    1,500  pounds 

Pay  load    500  pounds 

Cubic  capacity  of  cockpit  25  cubic  feet 

Capacity  of  fuel  tank  75  gallons 

Maximum  speed   120  miles  per  hour 

Cruising  speed   100  miles  per  hour 

Landing  speed  45  miles  per  hour 

Climb,  first  minute    1,000  feet 

Climb  in  10  minutes    7,500  feel- 
Ceiling  ?                                   18,000  feet 

Take-off  distance    200  feet 

Cruising  range    600  miles 

Cruising  endurance   6  hours 

(Weights  and  Performances  with 
Wright  Whirlwind  Engine) 

Weight,  light    1,550  pounds 

Pay  load    800  pounds 

Cubic  capacity  of  cockpit  30  cubic  feet 

Capacity  of  fuel  tank   80  gallons 

Maximum  speed   130  miles  per  hour 

Cruising  speed    110  miles  per  hour 

Landing  speed    40  miles  per  hour 

Climb,  first  minute    1,350  feet 

Climb,  in  10  minutes    10,000  feet 

Take-off  distance    150  if eet 

Cruising  range    600  miles 

Cruising  endurance    6  hours 


DRAGON  FLY 
MONOPLANE 

'"TpHE  designer  of  the  Stiles  "Dragon  Fly" 
*■  is  Russell  C.  Mossman,  of  Chicago,  a 
well  known  pilot  in  the  middle  west.  It  was 
designed  to  fill  a  demand  for  a  medium 
priced,  fast,  new  construction  monoplane. 

The  simple  and  sensible  design  of  the 
"Dragon  Fly"  makes  it  an  ideal  plane  for 
the  private  owner  and  a  logical  type  for 
training  purposes  or  club  work.  Without 


possessing  great  skill  or  technical  knowledge, 
the  owner  pilot  can  maintain  and  keep  it 
airworthy.  The  substantial  wing  bracing 
struts  make  it  unnecessary  to  do  any  rigging 
whatever.  The  cowling  can  be  removed  in  a 
few  seconds  rendering  the  magnetos,  car- 
buretor, etc.,  easily  accessible  for  adjustment. 
Every  part  of  the  engine  can  be  reached  from 
the  ground  without  difficulty. 

The  cockpit  seats  are  roomy  and  comfort- 
able, fully  upholstered  in  black  leather. 
Cowlings  are  sufficiently  close  and  high  to 
provide  almost  complete  protection  from  the 
weather.  Entrance  to  the  front  cockpit  is 
through  a  large  door,  which  makes  the 
cockpit  as  easy  to  enter  as  the  ordinary 
motor  car.  There  are  no  wings  or  wires  to 
climb  over.  The  .front  door  has  a  width 
at  the  top  of  26'^  inches;  door  depth,  33 
inches. 

The  landing  gear  is  of  special  split  type 
design  which  does  not  rely  on  cable  bracing. 

Power  is  supplied  by  the  Detroit  "Air-Cat" 
air-cooled  engine,  rated  at  60-80  h.p.  It 
consumes  only  5  gallons  of  gasoline  and  one 
pint  of  oil  per  hour  running  at  full  throttle. 
Dual  ignition  is  provided.  The  engine  mount- 
ing is  entirely  of  steel  and  may  be  removed 
from  the  fuselage  by  the  withdrawal  of 
four  bolts.  A  fire-proof  bulkhead  isolates 
the  power  plant  from  the  front  cockpit. 

Instruments  regularly  furnished  are  tacho- 
meter, altimeter,  oil  pressure  guage,  oil  tem- 
perature gauge,  gasoline  gauge  and  ignition 
switch.  A  full  tool  kit  is  provided,  as  well 
as  covers  for  both  cockpits,  waterproof  cover 
for  the  propeller,  tire  tools  and  pump.  The 
fuselage  and  wings  are  covered  with  a  high 
grade  mercerized  cotton  cloth  that  exceeds 
U.  S.  Government  specifications.  A  spe- 
cially designed  Hartzell  propeller  is  used. 

When  stalled  it  is  predicted  that  the  plane 
will  keel  under  full  lateral  control,  affording 


maximum  safety  in  landing.  The  Clark  Y 
wing  curve  is  used. 

The  plane  will  be  finished  with  six  coats 
of  dope  and  two  coats  of  Duco,  the  standard 
color  being  a  light  blue.  The  first  unit  of 
three  planes  will  be  ready  for  delivery  about 
January  first  and  thereafter  units  of  fifty 
will  be  put  through  at  the  beginning  rate  of 
three  per  week.  At  present  the  company  is 
occupying  20,000  square  'feet  of  factory 
space  on  the  south  side  of  Chicago  but  plan 
to  erect  a  plant  in  a  small  city  outside  of 
Chicago  soon. 

Dimensions 

Wing  span    36  feet 

Wing  chord   6  feet 

Length  overall  23  feet  11  inches 

Height  overall    8  feet  1  inch 

Empennage  width  8  feet  6  inches 

Wing  area    200  square  feet 

Tread    7  feet 

W  eights 

Net  weight   850  pounds 

Pilot  160  pounds 

Passenger    160  pounds 

Gasoline — 20  gallons  center  sec- 
tion  120  pounds 

Gasoline — 2l/2    gallons  auxiliary 

tank    15  pounds 

Oil — 6  quarts    12  pounds 

Baggage    50  pounds 

Total  weight   1367  pounds 

Performances 
(Estimated  to  be  within  5  per  cent) 

Maximum  speed   105  miles  per  hour 

Cruising  speed  at  1000  feet 

85  miles  per  hour 

Landing  speed  38  miles  per  hour 

Length  of  run  to  take  off   180  'feet 

Length  of  run  after  landing   260  feet 

Rate  of  climb  at  ground  level 

800  feet  per  minute 
Cruising  radius    450  miles 
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Announcement  of  Interest  to  Prospeo 
tive  "WACO* Ten"  OX5  Purchasers 


The  end  of  new  OX  5  motored  ships  is 
about  120  days  away.  Those  who  are 
wise  and  appreciate  this  fact  will  exert 
every  effort  to  get  their  WACO  from 
existing  stocks  —  to  assure  their  own- 
ership when  Spring  and  ideal  flying 
weather  returns. 

WACO  Dealers  remembering  condi- 
tions that  existed  during  the  hectic 
Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  of  this  year, 
when  no  manufacturer  could  deliver 
enough  planes,  are  taking  stocks  of  the 
WACO  Ten  at  the  rate  of  five  daily 


and  any  of  them  can  supply  you  with 
this  leader  in  the  commercial  field. 
Decide  to  buy  now  —  don't  wait  and 
pay  more. 

The  opportunity  now  prevails  for  you 
to  get  the  most  exceptional  OX  5 
motored  job  on  the  market  at  the  same 
old  production  price  —  no  increase  due 
to  exhaustion  of  motor  supply.  WACO 
Dealers  will  have  them.  Investigate 
and  buy  now  —  rather  than  wish  you 
had  next  Spring. 


A  letter  or  card  will  bring 
complete  details  and  the  name 
of    our    nearest  distributor. 


APPROVED    TYPE    CERTIFICATE    NO.  13 


MANUFACTURED  BY  ADVANCE  AIRCRAFT  COvTROY,  OHIO 
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BELLANCA  PLANES  IN  PRODUCTION 


THE  first  group  of  six  Bellanca  cabin 
airplanes  is  ready  for  test  flights  in 
preparation  for  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
new  duration  record.  Since  Chamberlin  and 
Acosta  made  their  record  flight  of  51  hours, 
11  minutes  in  the  Bellanca  plane  which 
Chamberlin  later  flew  from  New  York  to 
Germany,  the  present  world's  duration  record 
was  made  by  the  Germany  pilots  Risticz  and 
Edzard,  52  hours  23  minutes.  It  is  this 
record  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  exceed. 
The  plane  was  transported  from  the  factory 
of  the  Bellanca  Aircraft  Corporation  at 
Arlington,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  to  Mil- 
ler Field,  to  be  set  up  and  flown  to  Long 
Island. 

Built  to  the  order  of  Mr.  A.  Martine,  Mr. 
Bellanca  has  fitted  the  new  production  mono- 
plane with  a  special  gasoline  tank  in  the  cabin 
in  place  of  the  cabin  seats  which  will  feature 
the  regular  commercial  model.  Although 
the  general  structure  of  the  first  six  planes  is 
similar,  each  model  will  be  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  its  owner.  The  second  plane,  for 
example,  is  being  constructed  for  Roger 
Kahn  whose  specifications  call  for  a  cabin 
fitted  with  seats  for  4  or  5  passengers  in 
addition  to  the  pilot.  This  ship  should  be 
ready  shortly  after  the  middle  of  December. 
As  the  normal  load  it  will  carry  is  less  than 
the  duration  flight  ship  of  Mr.  Martine,  its 
wing  span  is  only  46  feet. 

The  third  plane  scheduled  is  a  special  job 
about  which  Mr.  Bellanca  wishes  to  make  no 
announcement  at  this  time.  A  later  plane  in 
the  first  group  is  for  Mr.  Salvelli. 

The  span  is  50  feet.  Chord,  6  feet  7 
inches ;  length  over  all  4  feet  9  inches ; 
height,  8  feet  6  inches ;  wing  area,  300  square 
feet. 

Similar  in  many  outward  respects  to  the 
successful  Columbia  the  improvements  in  de- 
tail are  expected  to  result  in  even  greater 
efficiency  than  the  older  models.  The  dimen- 
sions, structure  and  general  arrangement  of 
the  fuselage  is  almost  exactly  like  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  skeleton  framework  is  of  round 
steel  tube  with  all  joints  welded.  For  ease 
of  transportation,  erection  and  replacement, 
the  fuselage  is  made  in  two  parts,  divided 
aft  of  the  wing.  Four  bolts  are  used  to 
fasten  the  parts  together ;  by  taking  out 
these  and  separating  the  tail  control  cables, 
the  entire  rear  part  of  the  body  may  be 
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George  F.  McLaughlin 

removed  in  a  few  minutes.  Square  section 
tie  rods  are  used  throughout  for  the  diagonal 
bracing. 

Sliding  windows  are  provided  at  either  side 
of  the  cabin  and  the  entire  roof  over  the 
pilots  and  fuel  tank  space  is  covered  with 
transparent  celluloid.  Non-shatterable  glass 
windows  are  provided  at  the  front,  giving 
excellent  vision. 

The  landing  gear  is  an  original  and  un- 
usual design,  rugged  in  construction  and 
simple  in  operation.  Wheels  have  a  tread 
of  75  inches.  There  is  no  cross  axle.  The 
heavy  tubular  steel  vertical  members  are  part 
of  an  inverted  U  which  spans  the  lower 
fuselage  -longerons.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
arms  are  provided  with  welded-on  flanges 
which  hold  the  rubber  shock  cord  in  position. 
Surrounding  the  landing  gearstruts  are  box 
structures  welded  to  the  fuselage  and  pro- 
vided with  tubular  steel  fastening  rods  to 
which  the  shock  cord  is  bound. 

Wings  are  built  up  of  wood  and  braced 
with  steel  tie  rods.  The  solid  spruce  spars 
are  routed  out  to  I  section  between  fittings. 
Extra  thickness  of  spars  at  brace  strut  fit- 
tings is  provided  by  plywood  stiffening  plates 
at  either  side  of  the  beam.  The  wings  are 
divided  into  two  panels  which  attach  at  either 
side  of  the  fuselage,  at  the  top  longerons. 
Compression  struts  across  the  fuselage  con- 
tinuing the  wing  spars,  are  formed  of  welded 
sheet  steel  hollow  box  struts.  The  ribs  are 
built  up  with  Warren  truss  spruce  members. 
Ribs  have  a  maximum  depth  of  15  per  cent 
of  the  chord. 

The  wing  curve  is  one  developed  by  Mr.  Bel- 
lanca. Its  principal  characteristics  are :  mod- 
erate travel  of  center  of  pressure,  high  maxi- 
mum lift  (Ky  =  .0034)  and  low  drag  at  high 
speed.   Lift  to  drag  ratio  is  21. 

Gravity  fuel  tanks  of  aluminum  are  built 
into  the  wing  panels  next  to  the  fuselage. 
Each  tank  has  a  capacity  of  43  gallons. 
Plywood  panels  are  used  under  the  wing  at 
the  tank  mounting  and  tanks  may  be  re- 
moved through  the  top  of  the  wing.  For 
radio  transmission  a  rubber  insulated  wire 
is  set  in  the  wing,  all  along  the  rear  of  the 
spruce  nose  beam.  Wires  for  the  wing-tip 
navigation  lights  are  also  attached  inside  the 


nose  beam.  Wings  are  of  constant  thickness 
and  section  up  to  the  two  outer  ribs,  from 
which  point  the  wings  taper  above  and  be- 
low. The  wing  tips  are  rounded  off  with 
balsa  wood  fairing. 

Streamline  brace  struts  from  the  lower 
fuselage  longerons  to  the  wings  are  of  spruce 
with  curved  mahogany  plywood  leading  ed- 
ges, spruce  ribs  and  trailing  edges.  They 
have  a  chord  of  18  inches,  except  at  the 
upper  ends  where  they  taper  down  sharply  as 
they  approach  the  wing.  They  are  covered 
with  fabric  like  the  wings.  To  avoid  inter- 
ference with  the  air  flow  under  the  wing, 
the  wooden  wing  struts  terminate  a  few  feet 
from  the  wing.  The  brace  structure  near 
the  wing  is  carried  out  by  a  steel  tube  strut 
system  braced  fore  and  aft  by  diagonal 
streamline  wires.  Struts  are  adjustable  in 
length  and  their  lower  ends  means  is  pro- 
vided for  altering  and  setting  the  incidence. 

Conventional  ailerons  are  used.  They  have 
a  narrow  chord  and  high  aspect  ratio.  They 
are  carried  on  auxiliary  beams.  In  con- 
struction the  ailerons  are  built  with  the 
wings,  with  ribs  continuous  over  wings  and 
ailerons,  being  separated  when  the  whole  unit 
is  completed.  They  are  operated  by  short 
built-up  sheet  steel  control  horns,  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  finished  wings  with  covering 
and  doping  weigh  165  pounds. 

Tail  surfaces  are  built  entirely  of  wood, 
fabric  covered.  The  rudder,  of  the  balanced 
type,  has  an  area  of  15  square  feet.  The 
edge  is  formed  of  laminated  spruce.  The 
fin  has  an  area  of  7.5  square  feet.  Stabili- 
zer is  adjustable  during  flight ;  area  27  square 
feet.  Elevators  are  built  up  like  the  rudder, 
with  laminated  spruce  edges.  Area  17 
square  feet.  The  tail  skid  is  of  extremely 
simple  construction.  The  heavy  birch  skid 
is  pivoted  below  the  stern  post  in  a  bronze 
bushing  and  rubber  shock  cord  binds  the 
forward  end  of  the  skid  to  a  longitudinal 
steel  tube  member  welded  into  the  ifuselage. 
As  the  entire  unit  is  small,  completely  outside 
the  fuselage  and  easily  accessible,  replace- 
ment and  repair  of  this  member  is  facilitated. 

Dual  controls  are  provided  for  the  pilots 
who  sit  side  by  side.  Two  emergency  dump 
valves  permit  quick  emptying  of  the  cabin 
tank  which  weighs  140  pounds  and  has  a 
capacity  of  360  gallons.  There  is  a  space  of 
about  two  feet  between  the  cabin  roof  and 
the  tank.  On  the  tank  extra  5-gallon  tins  of 
gasoline  will  be  carried  on  the  endurance 
flight,  to  bring  the  total  fuel  capacity  to  520 
tc  525  gallons. 

As  far  as  performance  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Bellanca  with  his  usual  modesty,  hesitates  to 
give  out  figures  until  he  has  proven  them 
by  actual  performances.  However,  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  will  give  an  idea  of  what 
may  be  expected.  Maximum  speed  with  full 
load  130  miles  an  hour ;  minimum  speed,  at 
the  end  of  flight  with  fuel  tanks  nearly 
empty,  35  miles  an  hour ;  economical  low 
speed  for  the  endurance  flight,  60  miles  an 
hour.  The  weight  of  the  plane  empty,  with 
instruments,  1850  pounds.  Total  weight, 
loaded,  5600  pounds.  525  gallons  of  gasoline 
should  give  a  cruising  radius  of  5500  miles 
and  a  duration  of  not  less  than  60  hours. 


The  new  Bellanca  monoplane  set  up  and  ready  for  covering. 
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RING  TRUE 


oil 


BEARINGS 


Standard  on  all 

Leading  Motors 


Practically  all  Aeroplane  En- 
gine manufacturers  in  the 
country  have  given  en- 
dorsement to  B  o  h  n 
Ring  True  Bearings,  by 
incorporating  them  as 
standard  in  their  pro- 
duet. 

Aviation  pilots,  whose 
very  lives  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  materials 


entering  into  the  planes  they  fly,  insist 
on  Bohn  Ring  True  Bearings.  They 
know  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
best. 

Wherever  the  work  is 
hardest  - —  the  going 
toughest  —  there  you 
will  find  Bohn  Ring 
True  Bearings  —  for 
they  are  dependable  un- 
der all  conditions. 


BOHN   ALUMINUM   &   BRASS  CORPORATION 


Detroit 


Also  manufacturers  of 
Bohnalite  Pistons  and  Castings 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 


Michigan 
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The  Avimeta  Type 
1  32  Transport 

THE  trimotored  commercial  airplane,  type 
A.V.M.  132,  constructed  by  the  Societe 
Avimeta  of  Courbevoie,  France,  is  an  all- 
metal  monoplane.  The  structure  and  the 
covering  are  made  of  alferium,  a  light  alloy 
of  high  strength  produced  by  the  Schneider 
Company. 

The  wing  of  the  monoplane  is  of  cantilever 
construction  and  is  tapered  in  plan  and  form 
and  has  rounded  tips.  It  has  two  main 
beams.  • 

On  each  side  of  the  fuselage  there  is  a 
framework  attached  to  the  longerons  which 
supports  the  motor  mountings.  The  covering 
of  the  struts  is  of  thick  sheets  of  alferium 
corrugated  and  bent  to  form  a  streamline 
profile. 

The  wing,  made  in  two  parts,  is  attached 
to  the  fuselage  by  four  easily  detachable 
joints.  The  aileron  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  semi-span.  This  type  of  aileron, 
mounted  on  all  the  airplanes  constructed  by 
the  Societe  Avimeta,  offers  the  advantage 
of  not  causing  secondary  stresses  in  controls 
due  to  the  bending  of  the  wing  in  flight. 
Furthermore,  being  relatively  short,  it  pre- 
sents also  the  advantage  of  an  easy  and 
rapid  detachability. 

The  fuselage  is  rectangular  and  is  made 
i'.i  three  parts:  the  front  part  which  contains 
the  cabin,  pilot's  cockpit,  interior  passage 
and  also  a, baggage  room.  It  is  made  of  rigid 
trussing  by  which  the  diagonals  and  uprights 
are  located  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  a 
comfortable  interior  cabin  with  large  win- 
dows and  door.  This  large  cabin  (12  feet, 
9^4  inches  long,  5  feet,  3  inches  wide,  and  6 
feet  high)  can  be  divided  into  several  com- 
partments depending  upon  the  type  of  service 
in  which  the  plane  is  to  be  used.  It  can  be 
made  a  10-passenger  cabin,  Pullman  type, 


The  all-metal  French  Avimeta  type  132  tri-motored  transport  monoplane. 


a  restaurant  or  even  divided  into  two  cabins 
with  sofas  and  a  lavatory. 

The  middle  part  is  used  only  to  join  the 
front  and  the  rear  parts.  It  is  made  of  four 
tubular  longerons  braced  by  light  members  to 


which  is  attached  the  covering  which  assures 
the  rigidity  of  the  structure. 

The  rear  part  supports  the  control  sur- 
faces. 

The  control  surfaces  comprise :  A  hori- 
zontal stabilizer  which  can  be  adjusted  in 
flight;  balanced  elevators;  fins  adjustable  in 
flight,  interchangeable  with  one-half  of  the 
stabilizer;  and  a  i udder  balanced  along  its 
length  and  interchangeable  with  one-half  of 
the  elevators. 

All  the  surface  controls  are  rigid,  made  of 
alferium  tubing  with  intermediate  bellcranks 
to  avoid  torque  of  the  tubes.  All  the  con- 
trol connections  are  made  with  ball  bearing 
joints. 

The  chassis  is  made  of  two  axles  hinged 
to  the  lower  longerons  of  the  fuselage  and 
braced  horizontally  by  a  V  brace.  The  shock 
absorbing  mechanism  consists  of  rubber  rings 
of  special  type  placed  near  the  wheel.  It  is 
easily  accessible  for  adjustment.  The  loads 
are  transmitted  partly  into  the  beams  and 
partly  in  the  upper  structure  of  the  fuselage. 

The  wheels  are  49  1/5  inches  by  9  5/6 
inches  and  the  landing  gear  has  a  tread  of 
13  feet,  5  2/5  inches. 

The  plane  is  powered  with  three  air-cooled 
Salmson  9  AB  engines  of  230  h.p.  each. 
The  central  engine  is  installed  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  fuselage  and  the  other  two  are 
attached  to  a  steel  tubular  structure  in  the 
wings.  Each  motor  nacelle  contains  all  the 
necessary  accessories  for  the  operation  of 
the  engine. 
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JUICY  FRANCHISES 
waiting  for  LIVE  ONES 


THE  world  is  entering  a  new 
transportation  era.  There  will 
be  fortunes  made  by  franchise 
holders  who  are  now  on  the  ground 
floor  with  a  leader.  The  Alexander 
Aircraft  Company  is  conceded  by 
authorities  to  be  the  most  aggres- 
sive and  scientific  merchandisers  in 
the  field  today.  Two  ships  a  day 
are  being  produced.  The  company 
is  bringing  out  a  complete  line 
from  the  present  popular  three- 
place  open  cockpit  to  the  eight- 
place  cabin  transport  job.  Prospec- 
tive development  in  personnel  and 


factory  facilities  indicate  an  8 
ship  per  day  production  in  1928. 

Due  to  reorganization  in  in- 
stances of  representative  inactivity 
we  are  able  to  offer  several  choice 
exclusive  territories  to  applicants 
with  initiative  and  ample  finances. 
An  interesting  story  concerning 
just  one  of  our  distributors:  He  ob- 
tained his  Eaglerock  franchise 
March  3  0,  1927.  He  has  received 
to  date  better  than  $10,000  in 
commissions.  THAT  SHOULD 
HELP  YOU  MAKE  YOUR  DE- 
CISION. 


Cash  $2475  Denver 

or  may  be  purchased  on  Time  Payments 


3  2    DISTRIBUTORS  WITH 

E.   Wast,   and  No.  Idaho— Inland   Eaglerock  Aircraft  Co., 

Spokane    (Green   Acres),  Wash. 
No.  /((.—Jack  Oates,  Inc.,  S 101  W.  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago 
Alabama— Major   Aircraft   Co.,   712   Candler  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Florida— Wesley  N.   Raymond,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
Georgia— Georgia  Airways,  Inc.,  Box  32S>,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Ky.   and   Tenn  —  Datin   Eaglerock  Sales   Co.,   20.11  Central. 
Memphis 

N.  C.  and  Va.— Charles  Flying  Service,  Box  44,  North  Side, 
Richmond,  Va. 
Northern  Ion  'a— Pioneer  Flyers,  Inc.,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
Indiana— Ray  Kuhl,   217   No.   Main   St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Michigan— Niles    Airways,    Niles,  Michigan 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.  and  Conn.— Atlantic  Airways,  New  Rochelle, 
New  York 

Wyo.,    Mont,    and   W.   Neb. — Wyoming   Airways,  Inc., 
Casper,  Wyoming 
S.   Dak.  and  N.  Dak.— Rapid  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota 

117.  Kan.  and  E.  Neb.—C.  E.  Steele,  Sanford  Hotel,  Omaha 
La. — Louisiana   Airways,    1712    Perc   Marquette  Bldg., 
New  Orleans 

W    Va.  and  E.  Ohio— Lyle  H.  Scott,  828  2nd  St., 
Marietta,  Ohio 


DEMONSTRATOR  EAGLEROCKS 

Utah— Rocky  Mountain  Airways,  Salt  Lake  City 
Mississippi— Tri-States  Airways,  Bry  Block,  Memphis,' Tenn. 
Maryland  and  E.  Tenn.—H.  W.  Robertson,  Alexandria,  Va. 

So.    Carolina—  Errett    Williams,    Spartanburg,   S.  C. 
Me.,  N.   H.t  Vt.,  R.   I.   and  Mass.— Massachusetts  Airways 
Corp.,  1S97  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
W.   Penn.   and    N.    E.  Ohio— It.   Jack   P.  Morris, 
Pittsburg  Airport,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Northeastern   Indiana   and   Western  Ohio — Indiana-Ohio 
Aero  Corp.,  203  Carroll  Bldg.,  Ft.   Wayne,  Ind. 
Wisconsin— Hall  Aircraft  Co.,  101  Scott  St.,  Wausau,  Wis 
Eastern  Oregon— Bell  Line  Air  Service,  Inc.,  Terminal  Bldg.. 

Portland,  Oregon 
W.     Mo.     and     E.  Kan.— Bennett     Eaglerock    Sales  Co.. 
223   W.   12th   St.,  K.   C,  Mo. 
Okla.  and  Tex.  Pan— Southwestern  Airplane  Sales  Corp., 
Britton,  Okla. 
N.   M.   and   Cen.   Texas— Browning   Airplane  Sales, 
Wichita    Falls,  Texas 
So.  Texas— Marion  P.  Hair,  P.O.  Box  420,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
So..  Cat.  and  Ariz.-Ke.ro  Corporation  of  California, 
Western  Ave.,   at  99th  St.,  Los  Angeles 
No.  California— Jas.   L.    Mayberry,   Menlo   Hotel,  Oakland 
W.  Washington  and  W.  Oregon— Story  Eaglerock  Sales, 
409    No.    Yakima,    Tacoma,  Wash. 


ASSOCIATED  WITH  ALEXANDER  INDUSTRIES,  Inc. 

Room  403,  Alexander  Industries  Building, 
Denver,  Colorado 
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Fuel  tanks  are  installed  in  the  wings  on 
each  side  of  the  motor  mountings  and  can 
be  emptied  in  flight ;  gravity  feed  is  used. 
Oil  tanks  are  placed  in  the  wings  above  each 
engine. 

The  pilot's  cockpit  is  equipped  with  dual 
controls  and  has  the  most  modern  instru- 
ments for  navigation  and  operation.  A 
radio  transmitting  and  receiving  set  assures 
constant  communication  with  stations  on  the 
ground. 

General  Data,  Weights  and  Performances 
of  the  Avimeta  Monoplane 

Span  overall   71  feet  11  inches 

Length  overall    46  feet  11  inches 

Height  overall    12  feet  4  inches 

Wing  area   753l/2  square  feet 

Weights  and  (Day  (Night 

Performances  Plane)  Plane) 
Weight  empty...  5,952  lbs.  6,217  lbs. 

Weight  of  crew..    353  lbs.  353  lbs. 

Weight  of  fuel..  1,808  lbs.  1,102  lbs. 

Pay  load   2,645  lbs.  1,985  lbs. 

Gross  flying 

weight  10,758  lbs.  9,657  lbs. 

Loading  per  sq.  ft.    14.3  lbs.  12.8  lbs. 

Loading  per  h.p..    15.6  lbs.  14.0  lbs. 

Maximum  speed..  113m.p.h.  114m.p.h. 
Cruising  speed...  106m.p.h.  106  m.p.h. 
Time  to  climb  to 

6,560  ft   19min.  13  min. 

Absolute  ceiling..  12,300  ft.  15,400ft. 
Cruising  range...     560  miles         375  miles 


The  EAGLEROCK  SEAPLANE 


*"TpHE  new  Alexander  Eaglerock  seaplane 
as  introduced  by  Atlantic  Airways,  Inc , 
of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  is  a  standard  long- 
wing  Eaglerock  mounted  on  a  pair  of 
specially  designed  Edo  all-metal  dural  floats. 
Care  has  been  exercised  throughout  the  con- 
struction of  both  the  plane  and  the  floats 
against  corrosion  by  sea-water.  The  steel 
luselage  and  all  exposed  metal  parts  of  the 
plane  are  coated  with  several  applications  of 
Lionoil  to  prevent  rust. 

The  Edo  dural  floats  are  treated  by  their 
new  electrolytic  rust  prooifing  process  which 
prevents  corrosion,  and  in  addition  the  new 
metal  Alclad  is  used  freely  on  all  exposed 
parts.  Each  float  has  three  watertight  com- 
partments and  wide  walkways  are  provided 
for  the  easy  ingress  and  egress  of  passengers. 

In  recent  tests  made  during  the  week  of 
November  19th  the  seaplane  with  2  passen- 


gers, pilot  and  49  gallons  of  gas  took  off 
in  a  35  mile  breeze  in  18  seconds.  In  an- 
other tests  with  2  passengers,  pilot  and  30 
gallons  of  gas  a  take-off  was  made  in  16 
seconds  in  a  twenty-five  mile  breeze.  In  a 
dead  calm  with  2  passengers,  pilot  and  30 
gallons  of  gas,  the  take-off  required  32  sec- 
onds. 

Rough  water  landings  have  been  tried  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  seaplane  landed  effec- 
tively, head  into  the  wind,  in  a  three  foot 
seaway.  Successful  cross-wind  laifdings  have 
been  made  and  in  the  tests  down-wind  and 
cross-wind  take-offs  were  made  with  no 
tendency  of  nosing  over.  Taxiing  on  the 
water  is  easy  with  the  seaplane ;  it  handles 
more  like  a  boat  and  does  not  yaw  or  veer 
off  its  course. 

The  tests  were  all  made  by  F.  W.  Dai- 
rymple  of  Atlantic  Airways,  Inc.  A  dural 
propeller  with  a  diameter  of  8  ft.  6  in.  and  a 
pitch  of  5  ft.  6  in.  was  used.  Over  a  measured 
course  of  68  miles  the  seaplane  maintained 
an  average  speed  of  78  miles  per  hour  with 
the  motor  turning  up  to  1350  r.p.m. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  factory  equip- 
ment, standard  equipment  of  the  De  Luxe 
model  Alexander  Eaglerock  seaplane  in- 
cludes dual  controls,  Curtiss  Reed  dural  pro- 
peller and  spinner,  special  Edo  floats,  Post 
electric  self-starter,  navigation  lights,  Star 
compass,  light  anchor  and  five  fathoms  of 
mooring  line  and  Mot-ac  hot  water  cockpit 
heater.  The  heater  in  the  pilot's  compart- 
ment supplies  a  volume  of  warmth  sufficient 
to  keep  the  pilot  comfortable  at  all  times. 


Outline  drawings  of  the  new  Lincoln  Page,  described  in  the  November  Aero  Digest. 


COMBUSTION    TIME    IN  EN- 
GINE CYLINDER  AND  ITS 
EFFECT    ON  ENGINE 
PERFORMANCE 

By  Charles  F.  Marvin,  Jr. 
Synopsis  of  N.A.C.A.  Report  No.  276 

AS  part  of  a  general  program  to  study  combus- 
tion  in  the  engine  cylinder  and  to  correlate 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  with  the  observed 
performance  of  actual  engines,  this  paper,  which 
was  outlined  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Sparrow,  and  the  work 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  presents  a  sketchy 
outline  of  what  may  happen  in  the  engine  cylinder 
during  the  burning  of  a  charge.  It  also  suggests 
the  type  of  information  needed  to  supply  the  details 
of  the  picture  and  points  out  how  combustion  time 
and  rate  affect  the  performance  r>f  the  engine. 

A  theoretical  concept  of  a  flame  front  which  is 
assumed  to  advance  radially  from  the  point  of 
ignition  is  presented,  and  calculations  based  on 
the  area  and  velocity  of  this  flame  and  the  density 
of  the  unburned  gases  are  made  to  determine  the 
mass  rate  of  combustion.  From  this  rate  the 
mass  which  has  been  burned  and  the  pressure  at 
any  instant  during  combustion  are  computed. 

This  process  is  then  reversed  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine actual  rates  of  combustion  and  flame 
velocities  from  the  pressures  as  recorded  on  indi- 
cator diagrams. 

The  effects  of  different  rates  of  combustion  on 
engine  performance  are  then  discussed  and  the 
importance  of  proper  spark  advance  is  emphasized. 

Report  No.  276  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
from  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, Washington,  D  .C. 
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Get  Real  Training 

in  Commercial  Aviation 

COMMERCIAL  Aviation  is  sweeping  the  country!  The  development  of 
this  great  business  is  amazing.  Everywhere  there's  aerial  activity. 
This  calls  for  men — trained  men — lots  of  them!  It's  the  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime  for  men  with  ambition.  Thoroughly  trained  men  will  get  the 
Big  Positions — in  a  business  that's  full  of  romance — thrills— big  pay! 

NOWS  the  time  to  start!  But  be  sure  to  select  a  school  equipped  to 
train  you  thoroughly. 

ever  saw  in  one  place  before. 

Our  tremendous  facilities  offer  every- 
thing for  thorough  aviation  training — 
not  only  for  flying,  but  for  ground  work, 
salesmanship,  factory  operation,  etc.  All 
instruction  is  personal  and  individual. 
No  classes — no  books.  You  are  taught 
ground  work  under  actual  factory  con- 
ditions. You  overhaul  motors  and  build 
real  airplanes.  You  learn  to  construct 
fuselages,  landing  gears,  wings,  ribs. 
Learn  wiring,  assembling — everything 
yon  need  to  know  so  you  can  go  out 
and  handle  any  job  on  land  or  in 
the  sky. 

Come  to  Marshall  and  get  off  to 

a  flying  start!  You'll  like  living  in 
this  charming,  modern  little  city. 
Excellent  living  conditions.  Low 
Expenses.    Plenty  of  recreation. 

Write  for  this  Netv  Catalog  -  Sent  FREE! 

Our  big  new  catalog  is  ready.  Gives  full  particulars.  Answers  all  questions. 
Full  of  interesting  facts,  pictures,  etc.  Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  today  for  your 
free  copy.  Also  ask  for  our  Special  Tuition  Offer — a  big  saving  if  you  act  quick. 
Clip  and  send  coupon  now! 


Come  to  Marshall — heart  of  the  great 
commercial  airplane  district.  Come 
where  all  day  long  propellers  whir  and 
motors  roar — where  the  sky  is  alive  with 
soaring  planes. 

Get  out  on  our  modern  flying  field. 
See  the  long,  low  hangars  and  scores  of 
graceful  aircraft.  Hear  terse  commands 
— the  racket  of  giant  motors  as  they  get 
into  action  and  planes  roar  into  the 
heavens.  Dozens  of  throbbing  planes 
soaring,  banking,  climbing.  Meet  and 
mingle  with  famous  airmen.  There's 
something  doing  every  minute! 

Get  ground  training  in  the  great 
Nicholas-Beazley  Airplane  Factory.  See 
planes  under  construction,  wings,  fusel- 
ages, giant  motors,  propellers — more  air- 
plane equipment  and  supplies  than  you 


Derek  White 
General  Manager 
Mr.  White  has  had  more 
than  14  years  Aviation  expe- 
rience— including  every  phase 
of  the  business.  lie  designed 
and  built  the  first  motorcycle 
engined  airplane  in  America 
an  i  the  first  tri-motored  mono- 
plane. 


Walter   H.  Barling 
Chief  Engineer 

Mr.  Barling  is  one  of  the 
ivorld's  foremost  aeronautical 
engineers.  He  designed  and 
built  the  gigantic  Barling 
Bomber  for  the  U.  S.  Gov't. 


cMARSHALL 


INC. 


oik/  Marshall 
f  FlyingSchool 

2  50   North  St. 

Marshall,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  your  Big, 
New  Catalog  and  Special 
Offer. 


Affiliated  with  the  Nicholas-Beazley  Airplane  Co.,  Inc. 

2  50  NORTH  ST.  MARSHALL,  MO. 


/ 
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The  PRUDDEN 
ALL-METAL 
MONOPLANE 

THE  new  3-motored  all-metal  light  plane 
designed  by  Geo.  H.  Prudden  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  has  a  span  of  52  feet,  a  cord  of 
7  feet,  a  net  area  of  350  square  feet,  a  length 
oi  35  feet  and  a  height  of  10  feet.  It 
weighs  2250  pounds.  '  The  cruising  speed, 
with  a  full  pay  load,  will  average  about  100 
miles  per  hour.  It  will  take  off  with  a  full 
load  in  400  feet.  Its  landing  speed  is 
approximately  45  miles  per  hour.  Its  ceiling 
is  16,000  feet.  It  has  stabilizers  adjustable 
within  four  degrees.  Its  gasoline  tank  holds 
92  gallons.  With  a  gasoline  consumption  of 
7  gallons  per  hour  per  engine,  the  plane  can 
cruise  for  4^  hours.  The  new  plane  carries 
6  pasengers  and  has  a  pay  load  capacity  of 
over  1000  pounds. 

Ryan-Siemens  radial  air-cooled  engines  of 
125  horsepower  each  supply  motive  power. 
The  ship  is  so  balanced  that  it  can  cruise 
easily  on  any  two  of  the  engines  or  glide 
for  over  40  miles  with  one  engine  running. 
Pyrene  at  pressure  is  carried  to  all  engines 
so  that  fire,  should  it  break  out,  could  be 
extinguished  in  a  few  seconds.  These  en- 
gines are  so  silent  that  passengers  in  the 
cabin  can  converse  in  ordinary  tones  while 
in  the  air. 

The  ship  is  made  entirely  oi  corrugated 
duraluminum,  a  metal  stronger  than  mild 
steel  and  as  light  as  aluminum.  Air  shock 
absorbers  on  the  split  landing  gear  and  on 
the  tail  skid  make  it  practically  impossible 
to  detect  any  jolt  when  the  plane  settles 
on  the  ground. 

Non-shatterable,  unbreakable,  safety  glass 
is  used  in  the  cabin.  The  interior  is  up- 
holstered in  leather  and  contains  a  lavatory. 

The  operation  cost  of  the  ship  is  approxi- 
mately 6y2  cents  per  mile.  The  planes  will 
sell  for  $25,000. 


MEASUREMENT      OF  PRES- 
SURE THROUGH  TUBES  IN 
PRESSURE  DISTRIBU- 
TION TESTS 

By  Paul  E.  Hemke 
Synopsis  of  N.A.C.A.  Report  No.  270 

"THE  tests  described  in  this  report  were  made  by 
1  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics to  determine  the  error  caused  by  using 
small  tubes  to  connect  orifices  on  the  surface  of 
aircraft  to  central  pressure  capsules  in  making 
pressure  distribution  tests. 

Aluminum  tubes  of  3/16-inch  inside  diameter 
were  used  to  determine  this  error.  Lengths  from 
20  feet  to  226  feet  and  pressures  whose  maxima 
varied  from  two  inches  to  140  inches  of  water  were 
used.  Single-pressure  impulses  for  which  the  time 
of  rise  of  pressure  from  zero  to  a  maximum  varied 
from  0.25  second  to  3  seconds  were  investigated. 

The  results  show  that  the  pressure  recorded  at 
the  capsule  on  the  far  end  of  the  tube  lags  behind 
the  pressure  at  the  orifice  end  and  experiences 
also  a  change  in  magnitude. 

Analysis  of  pressure  distribution  tests  made  on 
airplanes  in  flight  shows  that  the  recorded  pres- 
sures are  slightly  higher  than  the  pressures  at  the 
orifice  and  that  the  time  lag  is  negligible.  The 
apparent  _  increase  in  pressure  is  usually  within 
the  experimental  error,  but  in  the  case  of  the  mod- 
ern pursuit  type  of  airplane  the  pressure  increase 
.  may  be  5  per  cent.  For  pressure  distribution  tests 
on  airships  the  analysis  shows  that  the  time  lag 
and  pressure  change  may   be  neglected. 

Report  No.  270  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
from  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Prudden  monoplane  with  three  125  h.p.  Ryan  Siemens  engines. 


CIVIL    SERVICE  EXAM. 

Associate  Aeronautical  Engineer 
Assistant  Aeronautical  Engineer 

*TpHE  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion   has   announced   the   above  open 
competitive  examinations. 

Applications  for  these  positions  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  December 
27. 

The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in 
various  branches  of  the  service  throughout 
the  United  States.  At  present  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  position  of  associate  aero- 
nautical engineer  in  the  Naval  Aircraft  Fac- 
tory at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  civil  service  board  of  ex- 
aminers at  the  post  office  or  custom  house 
in  any  city. 


BUTLER  FUEL  FILTER 

"TP HE  BUTLER  FILTER,  made  by  the 
•  Butler  Manufacturing  Company,  re- 
moves foreign  matter  from  gasoline,  includ- 
ing water,  scale,  sand,  etc.,  that  cause  trouble 
in  pipelines  and  carburetors,  and  eliminates 
foot  valve  trouble. 

It  is  scientifically  constructed  on  a  simple 
basis  and  its  operation  is  simple  and  easy. 
There  are  no  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  filter  is  78  inches  high  over  all ; 
diameter  is  24  inches ;  height  of  tank  60 
inches.  Two  copper  steel  perforated  forms, 
2  filtering  sacks,  1  perforated  guard. 

4  inch  hand  hole  in  bottom  for  sediment 
cleanout,  2  inch  intake  in  center  .bottom,  2 
inch  outlet  near  top  in  body,  1  inch  liquid 
drain  outlet  with  valve  in  body  near  bottom, 
%  inch  gauge  glass  18  inches  long. 

Bolted  on  cover  that  is  removed  when 
filtering  sacks  are  cleaned  out. 

Welded  construction  throughout. 


CENTRAL  STATES  ^MONOCOUPE1 

which  was  illustrated  and  described  in  detail  in  the  October  issue  of  Aero  Digest. 
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Ryan 'Siemens  Airplane 
Engines  are  Ball  &  Roller 
Bearing  Throughout. 


An  ECONOMIC  Power  Plant 
Serving  Commercial  Aviation 


AERONAUTICAL 
CORPORATION 

San  Dicgp  -  California 


*T0 


THE  RYAN -SIEMENS  AIR- 
PLANE ENGINE  FILLS  AN 
ECONOMIC  NEED  IN  COM- 
MERCIAL AVIATION  by  provid- 
ing 5,  7  and  9  Cylinder  Radial  Air- 
cooled  Engines,  light  in  weight  and 
developing  70,  100  and  125  H.  P. 

These  engines  [known  in  Europe  as  the 
Siemens-Halske].  .  .are  a  sturdy  sim- 
ple type,  thoroughly  proven  over  a 
period  of  thirteen  years  and  perfected 
by  7,000,000  miles  of  actual  flying. 

T.  Claude  Ryan,  president  of  the 
Ryan  Aeronautical  Corporation,  now 
offers  the  Ryan-Siemens  Airplane 
Engines  under  exclusive  manufactur- 
ing and  distributing  rights  in  the 
United  States  and  its  insular  posses- 
sions. 


Ryan-Siemens  Engines  are  approved  by  U.  S.  Post  Office 
Department   for   use  in   all   contract   Air   Mail  Lines. 


Prompt  Delivery  in  any  Quantity 

RYAN  AERONAUTICAL  CORP. 

San  n^iego  California, 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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WESTERN  NEWS 


THIRD  WORLD  FLIGHT 
COMMEMORATION  MEET 

A TREMENDOUS  crowd,  estimated  be- 
tween fiifty  and  seventy  thousand  peo- 
ple, gathered  at  Clover  Field,  Sunday,  No- 
vember 20,  to  witness  the  races,  air  circus, 
and  exhibition  of  wartime  and  modern  air- 
craft and  accessories.  The  occasion  was  the 
third  Annual  World  Flight  Commemoration 
Meet,  which  was  a  success  from  start  to 
finish. 

The  aerial  exhibitions  kept  the  audience 
interested  and  on  their  toes  from  10.30  a.m. 
until  5  p.m.  The  Exhibition  Hall  was 
crowded  with  enthusiasts  all  day,  and  the 
enclosure  reserved  for  modern  planes  was 
packed  with  people  inspecting  the  latest 
planes. 

Two  large  army  hangars  were  nicely 
decorated  for  halls  and  the  exhibits  were  of 
great  interest.  Five  old  war  planes  were 
shown :  a  Fokker  D-7  pursuit,  used  by  the 
central  powers  from  1916  to  the  end  of  the 
war ;  a  British  S-E-S  pursuit  used  by  the 
Allies  from  early  '17  to  the  end  of  the  war; 
a  Thomas  Morse  Scout  used  by  the  Allies 
for  the  same  period ;  a  French  Spad  used  by 
French  and  Allies  from  1915  ;  a  British  Snipe 
pursuit  plane,  with  its  big  Bentley  rotary 
motor,  owned  by  one  of  our  big  movie 
directors. 

The  Crawford  Airplane  Co.  of  Venice  had 
an  exhibit  qf  ten  motors  of  different  types, 
parts,  etc. ;  Thunderbird  Aircraft,  a  photo- 
graphic and  wing  construction  display ;  Des- 
monds air  togs,  uniforms,  helmets  and  gog- 
gles ;  Kinner  Airplane  and  Motor  Corp.,  an 
unassembled  motor  and  parts ;  George  A. 
Hunter  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
a  display  of  novelty  aviation  World  Flight 
smoking  stands ;  Russell  Parachute  Co.,  para- 


chutes and  packs  with  a  demonstrator ; 
"Western  Flying,"  a  photographic  display  of 
eastern  and  western  built  ships ;  Haskelite 
Manufacturing  Co.,  their  products,  Haskelite 
piywood  and  Plymetl ;  Curtiss  metal  pro- 
pellers ;  Menasco  Motor  Co.,  air-cooled  and 
water-cooled  Salmson  engines ;  Claude  Ryan, 
Ryan-Siemens  nine-cylinder  radial  air-cooled 
engine ;  Western  College  of  Aeronautics, 
Wright  Whirlwind  engine  ;  Aero  Corporation 
of  California,  valve  assembly,  flying  coats, 
goggles,  helmets ;  the  Douglas  Co.,  con- 
struction parts  of  Douglas  planes. 

In  the  latest  type  plane  enclosure  the  Bach 
Aircraft  Co.  exhibited  their  ten  passenger 
Air  Yacht ;  American  Aircraft  Corp.,  a 
brand  new  Fairchild  cabin  plane ;  the  B.  F. 
Mahoney  Co.,  their  latest  "Ryan  B-2" 
Brougham;  International  Aircraft,  their 
latest  Whirlwind  motored  4-place  plane; 
Larry  Brown,  his  3-motored  monoplane ;  a 
plane  designed  and  built  by  Tokio  at  the 
Crawford  plant ;  Scoles  and  Henderson 
showed  for  the  first  time  on  the  West  Coast 
the  new  American  Eagle ;  Kinner,  his  latest 
sport  plane  with  his  own  motor ;  and  the 
Lockheed  Company,  their  beautiful  mono- 
plane. 

At  10.30  a.m.  the  Bach  Air  Yacht,  with 
eight  passengers  and  two  pilots,  took  off  'for 
a  pathfinding  trip  over  the  thirty-mile  course, 
stopping  at  Inglewood  and  Van  Nuys,  the 
two  points  of  stop  for  the  racers. 

Following  this  was  a  formation  of  Army 
and  Navy  planes  and  their  40-mile  race  over 
the  World  Flight  Course,  which  finished  in 
the  following  order :  1st,  Lieut.  Burroughs- 
time,  20  minutes  45  seconds ;  2nd,  Lieut. 
James — time,  21  minutes  8  seconds ;  3rd, 
Captain  Farrell — time,  21  minutes  32  sec- 
onds ;  4th,  Lieut.  Campbell — time,  21  minutes 
46  seconds. 


The  second  event  was  a  balloon  strafing 
contest,  won  by  Lieut.  Tomlinson — time,  1 
minute  34  seconds ;  2nd,  Lieut.  Burner — time 
not  given. 

The  third  event  was  a  Navy  training  race. 
Winner,  Lieut.  Dyer — time,  25  minutes  10 
seconds ;  2nd,  Lieut.  Hawkins — time,  26 
minutes  43  seconds ;  3rd,  Lieut.  Berner — time, 
37  minutes. 

The  fourth  event,  a  civilian  race  for  200 
h.p.  planes,  had  four  entries.  The  winners 
were :  1st,  Leo  Nomis  in  Vic  Flemings'  Fisk 
built  ship — time,  26  minutes  32  seconds ;  2nd. 
George  Lyle  in  his  "Hisso"  motored  Stear- 
man — time,  27  minutes ;  3rd,  T.  McAllister — 
t:me,  34  minutes  45  seconds. 

The  fifth  event,  a  civilian  race  for  planes 
of  100  h.p.  had  twelve  entries:  Winner,  Lee 
Willey,  Aero  Corp.  of  California's  Eagle- 
rock — time,  26  minutes  30  seconds ;  2nd,  Jack 
Burrows,  Western  College  of  Aeronautics' 
Thunderbird — time,  29  minutes ;  3rd,  C.  Batt 
— time,  34  minutes  10  seconds ;  4th,  Lee 
Flanagan,  Aero  Corp.  Eaglerock — time,  38 
minutes  50  seconds ;  5th,  J.  Brusse,  Kinner 
Sport  plane,  Kinner  motor — time,  51  minutes 
30  seconds  (lost  en  route).  Mr.  Kinner  who 
was  flying  another  oif  his  own  make  planes 
reports  that  he  was  leading  the  field  into 
Van  Nuys  when  on  landing  he  struck  a 
ditch  and  nosed  over,  which  put  him  out  of 
the  race. 

Between  the  events  and  while  the  racers 
were  going  over  the  course,  the  audience  was 
entertained  with  stunt  flying  by  Army,  Navy 
and  civilian  fliers,  parachute  jumps,  wing 
walking  by  Fred  Osbourn  and  C.  Brunt  and 
other  aerial  acrobatics. 

A  feature  of  the  meet  was  a  sham  battle 
between  a  Boeing  pursuit  plane  and  A! 
Wilson  in  his  "Pusher''  plane.  This  was  a 
good  demonstration  .  of  the  difference  in 
maneuverability  between  a  modern  pursuit 
plane  and  the  old  wartime  planes. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
committee  who  handled  the  meet,  especially 
to  Lieut.  Burgess,  for  its  success. 


Frank  Baker,  Baker  Airport;  Capt.  Wight,  head  of  the  aviation  page  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Sunday  Examiner;  and  Bob  Blair,  Baker  Airport. 


THE  L.  A.  EXAMINER 
AVIATION  PAGE 

'TpHE  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  with  its 
*■  Sunday  issue  of  November  13th,  began 
its  new  page  feature,  headed  "World  of 
Aviation,"  scheduled  to  appear  every  Sunday 
as  a  part  of  its  large  Automotive  Section. 

The  interest  of  the  Examiner  in  aviation 
extends  beyond  its  editorial  support  and  the 
use  of  planes  by  the  editorial  department 
in  the  pursuit  of  "beats."  Recently,  the 
advertising  department  of  the  paper  used  an 
airplane  to  establish  contact  with  a  prospect 
who  otherwise  could  not  have  been  reached 
in  time.  Another  representative  of  the 
advertising  department  also  used  a  plane 
recently  to  fly  to  San  Diego  and  return  to 
deliver  a  talk  before  the  San  Diego  Adver- 
tising Club,  thus  reducing  to  one  and  one 
halif  hours  a  trip  that  otherwise  would  have 
meant  an  overnight  stay  in  San  Diego  and 
the  loss  of  an  entire  day  from  the  office. 
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F-17,  4-place  Ship 
Whirlwind  Model 


Without  Motor 
$2900 


When  a  man  says  "I  am  satisfied" 
He  says  ALL 


Oleo  Landing  Gear 

Double  Ailerons, 
set-in  type 

Motor  Cowling 
neatly  streamlined 

All  Empennage 
Controls  Enclosed 

40-Inch  Passenger 
Cockpit,  Upholstered 

Oversized  Wind- 
shields 

N  Struts  thruout 

Octagon  Shaped 
Haskelite.  Plywood 
Fuselage 

Box  Beams 

Steel  and 
Duralumin  Fittings 


I 


4  t  I  XTERNATIOXAL  SATIS- 
FACTION" is  not  a  catch- 
phrase  evolved  to  sell  aircraft. 
It  is  a  fact,  proven  time  and  again  by 
letters  of  commendation  sent  to  us  by 
purchasers  of  International  ships. 

When  a  man  says,  "I  am  satisfied," 
he  says  ALL.  Far  more  eloquent  than 
florid  praise  are  these  few  sincere  words 
when  written  to  us  by  experienced  air- 
men.   Thev  signifv  that  the  balance, 


maneuverability,  ruggedness,  beauty, 
speed  and  economy  of  the  ship  have 
fully  measured  up  to  their  expectations. 

"International  Satisfaction"  is  an  un- 
deniable truth  ...  an  important  factor 
to  consider  in  the  purchase  of  an  air- 
plane. 

In  the  sincere  belief  that  our  product 
represents  the  best  in  modern  aircraft, 
we  welcome  the  investigation  of  dealers 
and  individuals. 


Literature  on  request 


iqm  INTERNATIONAL  Aircraft  CORPORATION 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 


BUILT  TO  A  STANDARD— NOT  TO  A  PRICE" 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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WESTERN  AIR  EXPRESS'  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 


A  PERFORMANCE  record  unbroken  by 
accident  or  injury  in  eighteen  months 
of  flying;  distribution  on  October  1,  of  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  earned  dividend 
ever  paid  to  stockholders  in  a  company 
engaged  solely  in  air  transport  and  depen- 
dent for  its  revenue  upon  the  use  made  of  its 
service;  announcement  of  its  selection  as  the 
first  recipient  of  an  equipment  loan  from  the 
Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the  Promotion 
of  Aeronautics  to  be  used  for  the  installation 
of  a  model  passenger  airline  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  and  forecast  of 
a  healthy  expansion  program  in  its  acquisi- 
tion by  bid  of  the  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Pueblo  air  mail  route  have 
combined  to  focus  attention  of  the  aeronauti- 
cal world  on  the  activities  of  Western  Air 
Express,  Inc. 

This  company,  flying  the  Los  Angeles  to 
Salt  Lake  City  airway,  would  seem  to  have 
mastered  every  phase  of  the  air  transport 
industry  and  to  have  reduced  to  practical 
application  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  here- 
tofore nebulous  theories  dealing  with  the 
commercial  utility  of  the  airplane.  A  study 
of  its  achievements,  however,  shows  that 
there  is  nothing  either  intricate  or  secret 
behind  the  processes  which  have  made  for  its 
success.  Western  Air  Express,  Inc.,  have 
made  good  by  applying  to  air  transport 
those  same  simple  and  easily  recognized 
principles  that  govern  all  sound  business 
practice. 

Two  years  ago  a  group  of  influential 
business  men  and  financiers  of  Southern 
California  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Kelly  bill  to  give  Los 
Angeles  direct  aerial  contact  with  eastern 
United  States.  To  head  this  movement  as 
president  and  general  manager,  they  selected 
Harris  M.  Hanshue,  with  whose  ability  as  a 
business  executive  and  administrator  they 
were  familiar  from  his  long  and  successful 
association  with  the  automotive  industry  in 
the  west.  To  assist  him  as  a  technical  ad- 
visor in  the  capacity  of  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operations  their  choice  fell  upon 
Major  C.  C.  Moseley  whose  skill  as  an  aviator 
and  whose  knowledge  of  aircraft  was  com- 
mon knowledge.  This  procedure  of  selecting 
a  man  for  the  job  was  merely  good  business 


as  they  understood  it.  It  is  a  practice  in 
accordance  with  Hanshue's  own  idea  of  busi- 
ness policy  as  is  evident  from  the  method 
pursued  in  acquiring  personnel  for  the  West- 
ern Air  Express,  Inc.,  organization. 

When  it  came  to  selecting  pilots  and  me- 
chanics the  best  available  men  were  chosen. 
Determination  of  ability  was  based  upon 
official  records,  and  the  operating  personnel 
was  recruited  from  army,  navy,  post  office  de- 
partment and  civilian  organizations  through- 
out the  country.  The  same  policy  governed 
all  employment — the  only  test  being  to  give 
each  a  job  to  do  and  having  that  job  done 
promptly  and  efficiently. 

In  the  financing  of  Western  Air  Express, 
Inc.,  there  was  no  promotion  stock  issued  and 
no  commissions  paid  on  stock  sales.  Every 
share  sold  netted  the  treasury  full  value. 
The  original  subscribers  were  actuated  by 
three  motives — first,  the  patriotic  duty  of  in 
this  way  helping  to  strengthen  the  national 
defense;  second,  the  sectional  responsibility 
of  giving  their  community  the  latest  advan- 
tages in  transportation ;  third,  the  hope  that 
eventually  air  commerce  might  develop 
sufficiently  to  return  a  profit  on  their  in- 
vestment. 

Successful  prosecution  of  these  aims  dic- 
tated the  selection  of  the  best  available 
equipment ;  such  as  had  been  tried  and 
proven  and  in  the  maintenance  of  which 
there  existed  a  definite  practice  rather  than 
such  as  would  require  experimentation. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  •  this  Los 
Angeles  to  Salt  Lake  City  airway  was  in- 
stalled is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  previously 
to  flying  the  route  the  entire  staff  of  pilots 
were  sent  by  automobile  for  a  ground  survey 
of  the  course.  Emergency  fields  were 
marked  and  charted  at  intervals  of  ten  miles 
over  the  entire  route  and  each  pilot  had 
first  hand  knowledge  of  the  ground  con- 
ditions on  each  of  these  fields. 

A  small  but  adequate  machine  shop  was 
erected  at  the  Los  Angeles  terminal  where 
all  the  necessary  work  of  maintaining  both 
planes  and  power  plants  could  be  carried 
out  by  the  operating  organization.  Mean- 
while, a  definite  sales  program  had  been 
worked  out  and  conversion  of  Southern 
California  mailers  to  use  of  the  air  mail 


service  had  started  under  a  plan  which 
contemplated  reaching  every  resident  of  this 
section. 

As  the  responsible  executive,  President 
Hanshue  fixed  the  policies  and  passed  on 
the  proposed  practices  throughout  his  or- 
ganization. An  intelligent  economy  dictated 
his  decisions.  Proposed  expenditures  were 
approved  only  after  thorough  study  of  prob- 
able alternatives  convinced  him  that  the 
company's  funds  were  being  invested  to  the 
best  advantage.  Actual  amounts,  within  rea- 
son, concerned  him  less  than  the  compara- 
tive values.  A  dollar  must  buy  one  hundred 
cents  worth  of  return  to  avoid  waste. 

As  a  result  of  this  careful  conservation 
of  resources,  Western  Air  Express,  Inc., 
opened  the  600-mile  Los  Angeles  to  Salt 
Lake  City  operation  on  April  17,  1926,  with 
a  fully  equipped,  thoroughly  efficient  organi- 
zation on  an  investment  of  less  than  $230,000. 

From  its  first  flight,  this  operation  was 
patently  successful.  In  eighteen  months  its 
planes  have  flown  in  excess  of  700,000  miles 
with  a  minimum  of  delays  and  no  mishaps. 
Only  twice  in  that  period  have  mail,  express 
or  passengers  been  delayed  due  to  any  fault 
attributable  either  to  the  equipment  or  per- 
sonnel of  Western  Air  Express,  Inc.  Forced 
landings  due  to  mechanical  difficulty  have 
occured  on  four  occasions  while  weather 
landings  have  been  a  rarity.  One  pilot, 
Captain  Maurice  Graham,  has  a  record  of 
more  than  175,000  miles  without  emergency 
landing  for  any  reason  and  without  ever 
arriving  behind  schedule.  The  company  per- 
formance record  is  'figured  at  99.86  per  cent. 

This  near-perfection  of  service  has  been  a 
considerable  factor  in  building  public  con- 
fidence in  air  transport  over  the  Western 
Air  Express,  Inc.,  line.  The  volume  of 
business  has  steadily  increased.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1927,  official  records  show  that 
forty  per  cent  of  all  transcontinental  air 
mail  flew  over  Western  Air  Express,  Inc. 
either  out  of  or  into  Southern  California. 
This  represented  approximately  thirty  per 
cent  of  all  American  air  mail,  and  the  ratio 
has  been  steadily  increasing. 

A  highly  efficient  operation  eliminating  the 
losses  incident  to  mistakes  and  mishaps  has 
(Continued  on  page  712) 


Harris  M.  Hanshue,  pres., 
Western  Air  Express,  Inc. 


Capt.  Maurice  Graham,  pilot,  with  one  of  the  Douglas  M-2  planes  in 
use  on  the  Western  Air  Express'  Los  Angeles — Salt  Lake  City  airway. 


Maj.  C.  C.  Moseley,  vice- 
pres.  in  charge  of  operations. 
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THE  BACH  AIR  YACHT 

By  Frank  E.  Samuels 

BY  invitation  of  the  Bach  Aircraft  Com- 
pany and  Charles  V.  Eakin,  general 
manager  of  the  West  Coast  Air  Transport 
Company,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing the  pathfinder  and  demonstrating  trip 
in  the  Bach  Air  Yacht  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Portland.  Although  the  weather  was  any- 
thing but  propitious  for  a  long  trip  of  this 
kind,  fog  and  rain  predominating  during  the 
entire  run,  we  were  as  comfortable  in  the 
roomy  and  luxuriantly  furnished  cabin  as  the 
proverbial  bug  in  a  rug. 

The  party  consisted  of  Waldo  Walterman, 
pilot ;  Clarence  Trout,  mechanic ;  Captain 
Devaney,  chief  pilot  of  the  new  air  line, 
Lieut.  Bob  Lloyd,  Clover  Field,  Dana  Ben- 
nett, representing  the  Hollywood  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Bert  Wren,  passenger  man- 
ager of  the  Pickwick  Stage  Line,  Mr.  Eakin 
and  myself. 

Leaving  Los  Angeles  we  encountered  dense 
fog  in  crossing  the  Ridge  route  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  Dropping  down  under 
it  as  we  entered  the  San  Juaquin  Valley,  we 
had  nice  weather  to  Fresno,  where  we  ate 
lunch.  Leaving  Fresno  we  had  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  weather  between  there  and 
Corning,  Ca'lif.,  where  we  made  quite  a 
long  visit  with  that  wonderful  host,  Warren 
N.  Woodson,  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  May- 
wood,  and  builder  and  owner  of  the  Corn- 
ing Airport,  the  pioneer  airport  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  In  taking  off,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, in  the  mud,  we  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  pick  up  a  clod  with  a  stone  in  it,  which 
struck  one  of  the  outside  propellers,  crack- 
ing it.  "Always  Careful  Waterman"  sooner 
than  take  a  chance  of  crossing  the  mountains 
without  the  motor,  set  down  again  at  Corn- 
ing, where  we  stayed  until  a  prop  could  be 
sent  us  from  Los  Angeles. 

On  leaving  Corning  we  had  splendid  weather 
over  Shasta  mountains,  covered  with  snow  to 
their  very  base.  Across  the  Rogue  Country,  bad 
lands,  to  Medford,  Oregon,  where  we  filled 
our  gas  tanks.  By  this  time  the  fog  had 
commenced  to  settle  over  the  Siskiyou  moun- 
tains, but  as  Captain  Devaney  knew  the  di- 
rect route  across  them,  instead  of  through 
Grants  Pass,  we  went  above  the  fog.  There 
was  where  I  learned  the  feeling  of  safety 
that  three  motors  instil,  knowing  that  if  the 
big  Pratt  and  Whitney  "Wasp"  in  the  nose 


failed,  the  two  little  Kinner  motors  in  the 
wings  would  fly  the  ship,  and  that  if  two 
failed,  one  would  give  us  a  gliding  angle  of 
fifty  to  one. 

Over  the  mountains,  we  came  out  of  the 
fog  over  Eugene.  Then  up  the  valley,  pass- 
ing Salem,  the  Capitol  of  Oregon,  where  the 
fog  commenced  to  close  in  again,  until  on 
reaching  Portland  it  was  close  to  the  ground. 
So  back  we  turned  for  Salem,  where  there 
is  no  landing  field,  only  a  short  runway 
alongside  of  the  fair  ground  race  track. 

It  was  raining  a  deluge.  Waterman  circled 
the  track  a  number  of  times  just  off  the 
ground  and  at  last  picked  out  a  spot  that 
looked  solid  enough  to  take  a  chance  on,  then 
slipping  the  ship  in,  made  a  perfect  landing. 

How  to  get  out  of  that  mud  hole  was  the 
question  that  staggered  most  of  us  next 
morning.  It  was  a  short  muddy  runway  with 
a  wire  fence  at  the  end  of  it,  and  Waterman 
again  showed  his  ability  and  the  maneuver- 
ability of  the  big  ship  when  he  held  her 
down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fence,  then, 
with  no  apparent  effort,  pulled  the  big  ship 
back  and  hopped  the  fence. 

A  thirty-minute  flight  brought  us  to  Port- 
land, where  we  landed  at  Rankin  Airport. 


PRUDDEN  SAN  DIEGO 
AIRPLANE  COMPANY 

IN  1911  when  Mr.  George  H.  Prudden  was 
but  a  boy  in  high  school  he  was  building 
gliders  and  flying  them.  At  the  University 
of  Minnesota  he  majored  in  architecture. 
This  science,  being  fundamentally  a  study 
of  structures,  gave  him  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  his  future  creative  work  in  air- 
plane design.  It  was  here  that  Prudden  got 
his  first  idea  concerning  the  use  of  metal 
fuselages  and  wings  in  airplane  construction. 

In  1920  he  became  associated  with  William 
B.  Stout  who  had  just  received  a  contract 
for  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  the  building  of  three 
all-metal  seaplanes.  He  served  with  Mr. 
Stout  as  chief  of  metallurgy  and  structural 
design. 

Nine  months  were  spent  in  the  laboratory 
before  starting  that  first  navy  ship.  Each 
piece  of  metal  was  carefully  analyzed  and 
tested  for  tensile  strength.  The  construction 
was  entirely  creative  because  this  was  the 
first  all-metal  airplane  built  in  the  United 


States.  There  was  no  precedent  to  follow. 
It  was  also  the  first  internally  braced  metal 
monoplane  in  America.  The  ship  was  turned 
over  to  the  government  in  1922.  Experi- 
mentally it  was  a  success  for  it  proved 
that  the  theory  of  metal  airplane  construction 
was  sound,  and  it  gave  Prudden  valuable 
data  for  his  future  experiences. 

Stout  then  organized  the  Stout  Metal  Air- 
plane Company  and  branched  to  a  purely 
commercial  airplane  manufacturing  basis  in 
1923.  Prudden  went  with  him  as  chief  en- 
gineer. 

The  first  plane  they  built  was  a  small  35- 
foot  wing  spread  cabin  plane,  using  a  Curtiss 
OX-S,  90  h.p.  engine  for  power.  The  plane 
successfully  carried  4  men,  the  first  time 
that  this  feat  had  been  accomplished  in  a 
plane  of  such  small  power.  This  plane  made 
90  miles  per  hour  and  had  a  cruising  radius 
of  450  miles.  It  showed  that  small  all-metal 
cabin  ships  could  be  built  cheaply  enough  to 
make  commercial  aviation  profitable. 

Stout  then  went  to  the  development  of  big 
transport  planes  capable  of  carrying  12  to  14 
passengers  or  2500  lbs.  of  freight.  In  these 
big  planes  the  original  design  was  expanded 
to  accommodate  additional  carrying  capacity. 
Ten  more  jobs  were  turned  out  before  the 
Stout  plant  was  sold  to  Henry  Ford  in  1926. 
Then  Mr.  Prudden  came  to  San  Diego,  and 
has  organized  the  Prudden-San  Diego  Air- 
plane Company. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Prudden  in  the  Prud- 
den-San Diego  Airplane  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  new  planes,  are  B.  W.  Sinclair, 
C,  O.  Richards,  H.  S.  Richards,  Colonel  Ed. 
Fletcher,  Bradley  Tyrell,  Phillip  Bartlett  and 
B.  B.  Starke,  all  of  San  Diego,  California. 


AERONAUTICS  COURSE 
IN  GALT  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A  COURSE  in  aeronauttics  is  being  given 
at  the  Gait  Joint  Union  High  School, 
Gait,  Calif.,  under  the  supervision  of  Wil- 
liam Rutherford,  principal.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  aeronautics  course  in  any  reg- 
ular four-year  high  school. 

A  model  flying  field  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  school  has  been  completed,  with 
two  runways  each  over  750  yards  in  length, 
properly  graded  and  built  to  be  available  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  Thirty-two  students 
are  enrolled  in  this  work  at  present. 


Everything  in  Rubber  for 
the  Airplane 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &.  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Akron,  Ohio 


LEARN  TO  FLY 


new 


WACO  pi 


one 


Oldest  and  best  equipped  flying 
school  in  northwest 

For    complete   information  and 
illustrated  catalogue 
write 

RANKIN  SCHOOL  of  FLYING 

Rankin  Airport, 

PORTLAND  OREGON 
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COLONEL  LINDBERGH'S  "Spirit 
of  St.  Louis"  foreshadowed  the 
coming  of  the  five-place  Brougham. 

The  nation  wide  approval  of  his 
plane  is  again  reflected  in  this  latest 
product  of  the  B.  F.  Mahoney  Air- 
craft factory,  a  Brougham,  luxurious 
in  its  appointments. 

For  instance,  the  cabin  is  complete- 
ly upholstered  in  a  rich  blue  velour, 


After  a  Five  Month's 
Tour  of  America 

"I  have  flown  scores  of 
American  and  European 
commercial  machines, 
but  the  Ryan  Brougham 
has  them  all  beat  for  per- 
formance and  all  around 
good  quality. " 

E.  H.  CHASELING,  A.I.  Ae.E. 
{Institute  of  Aero,  fngrs.) 
Sydney,  Australia 


and  effectively  insulated  from  engine 
and  propeller  noises.  Chairs  are  deep 
cushioned  and  comfortable.  The  two 
large  doors  provide  easy  access  to  the 
roomy  cabin.  Visibility  is  perfect, 
with  comfort,  speed,  safety  and  stam- 
ina. 

Ownership  of  a  Ryan  Brougham 
assures  you  of  the  utmost  in  a  mod- 
ern airplane.  Wright  Whirlwind 
equipped,  $9,700  at  San  Diego. 


Thes  B.  F.  MAHONEY  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION,  San  Diego 
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I'  CONTACTS 

By  Frank  E.  Samuels 

T~\URING  my  trips  around  the  flying  fields, 
I  cannot  but  notice  the  unusual  amount 
of  business  being  done  and  the  great  number 
of  students  in  different  stages  of  instruction. 
Every  field  and  ground  flying  school  in 
Southern  California  has  a  full  complement 
of  students,  which  is  unusual  at  this  time  of 
the  year  as  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
have  always  heretofore  caused  a  consider- 
able dropping  off  in  student  instruction. 

HpHE  American  Aircraft  Corporation  Air- 
•*■  port  is  one  of  the  most  sightly  fields  in 
this  section.  The  field  has  been  sown  to 
grass;  the  runway  is  kept' nicely  rolled; 
and  hangars  are  continually  being  erected. 
The  Administration  Building  is  a  pretty 
building,  with  all  modern  conveniences  and 
the  entire  plant  has  a  look  of  efficiency  and 
gopd  management.  Waco  planes  are  used 
exclusively  for  instruction  and  are  kept  busy 
seven  days  a  week.  Fairchild  cabin  planes 
are  used  for  passenger  carrying  and  long 
trips.  The  aim  of  the  American  Aircraft 
„  Corporation  is  to  become  the  leading  dis- 
tributors of  airplanes  in  the  United  States. 

T)  OGERS  Airport,  with  Jim  Webster  the 
■*-^-  able  manager  at  the  helm,  always  has 
a  crowd  of  visitors,  looking  over  the  two  big 
three-motored  Ford  ships  and  the  new  Ryan 
Brougham.  Passenger  flying,  both  short 
trips  and  cross-country  flights,  was  never 
better.  Student  instruction  keeps  three  pilots 
busy  all  the  time  and  motion  picture  work 
on  the  field  holds  the  crowd.  A  real  live 
field  with  a  live  wire  managing  it. 

r>  URDETT  Field  has  a  long  list  of  stu- 
*-*  dents,  and  Fuller  and  his  pilots  are  kept 
busy  every  hour  of  daylight  and  sometimes 
way  into  the  evening.  A  number  of  new 
•hangars  have  been  erected  and  all  of  them 
are  occupied. 

T  OS  ANGELES  Airways  Field,  with  its 
*~ '  line  up  of  Eaglerocks  and  other  up-to- 
date  planes,  although  a  new  field,  is  getting 
its  share  of  student  instruction  and  soloing 
students  as  fast  as  they  are  competent. 


'T'HE  Miller  Flying  Service  is  keeping 
Charles  Miller  busy  with  pilots  who  are 
desirous  of  brushing  up  their  flying  and  who 
are  anxious  to  put  in  the  necessary  hours  for 
a  transport  pilot's  license.  Between  times 
Charlie  manages  to  take  on  a  limited  number 
of  new  students,  always  giving  satisfactory 
results. 

AERO  CORP.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
field,  where  there  is  always  something 
new  going  on,  is  running  night  class  lectures 
three  evenings  a  week  in  a  building  built  ex- 
pressly for  a  class  room.  They  give  their 
students  a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical 
course  of  instruction.  A  new  hangar  ac- 
commodating eight  ships  is  under  construc- 
tion and  the  field  is  continually  being  im- 
proved. Lieut.  Jack  Frye  has  just  ferried  a 
new  Universal  from  the  factory  in  New 
Jersey,  and  at  this  writing  Paul  Richter,  jr., 
is  on  his  way  from  the  factory  with  another. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Aero  Corporation 
to  start  the  Los  Angeles-Fort  Worth  pas- 
senger and  express  airline  on  or  about  Janu- 
ary first,  starting  with  three  new  Universals. 

QHORTS  Field  is  surely  doing  its  share 
^  of  instruction  work.  Stanley  Short  and 
his  pilot  instructor  are  being  kept  busy  daily. 
Long  distance  flights  in  the  Bach  cabin  job 
and  short  passenger  hops  fill  in  the  time  al- 
lotted man  for  daylight  labor. 

T^YCER  Airport  reports  doing  a  phenom- 
enal  student  instruction  business  and 
they  are  praying  that  the  bad  rain  storms 
hold  off  until  they  get  their  drain  ditch  fin- 
ished. Unfortunately  the  field  is  so  low 
that  in  the  past  when  the  bad  rains  came  it 
put  them  out  of  business  until  it  drained 
itself  through  seepage  into  the  ground. 

pAPTAIN  C.  A.  MACKENZIE,  one  of 
'  our  old  time  pilots  who  is  now  located 
and  operating  the  Colton  Airport,  three  miles 
from  San  Bernardino  and  just  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Colton,  reports  business  better  than 
he  ever  dared  to  hope  for.  Twenty  active 
students,  passenger  carrying,  both  short  hops 
and  long  distance,  and  the  Eaglerock  agency 
for  San  Bernardino  County,  keep  him  on 


the  go.  Quite  a  job  for  a  one  man  field. 
It  is  the  intention  to  make  a  tri-city  propo- 
sition out  of  it  combining  San  Bernardino, 
Colton  and  Riverside. 

TTRANK  BAKER  Airport,  one  of  our  new 
*•  airports,  is  making  good.  Frank  with  his 
pleasing  personality,  and  Bob  Blair  with  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  student  in- 
struction and  cross-country  flying,  have  be- 
come very  popular  in  the  Culver  City  terri- 
tory. Their  student  body  is  becoming  larger 
daily.  Their  Wacos  are  going  almost  con- 
tinuously and  they  have  fitted  up  a  Ryan  M2 
with  the  latest  motion  picture  camera  mounts, 
until  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  our  best 
planes  for  motion  picture  camera  work. 

WESTERN  COLLEGE  of  Aeronau- 
nautics,  a  new  ground  school,  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  eventually  being  one 
of  the  best  in  this  country.  The  college 
has  a  building  that  any  .firm  might  be  justly 
proud  of.  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
are  rocognized  business  men  and  in  fact  the 
general  assembly  is  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  prospective  students  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  college  has  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  a  leader  in  its  line.  With  the 
men  at  its  head  that  it  has  it  soon  should 
have  a  national  if  not  an  international  repu- 
tation. 

pAPTAIN  WILKINSON  of  the  Univer- 
^— '  sal  School  of  Aeronautics  informs  me 
that  the  night  lecture  classes  have  grown  so 
fast  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  hold 
lectures  every  evening  except  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  Pilots  and  student  instructors  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  lectures  to  brush  up 
on  aerial  navigation  and  the  other  branches, 
including  meteorology. 

'TpHE  Romby  National  Aeronautical 
School  has  just  announced  its  new 
Home  Study  Ground  School  Course  in  avi- 
ation. Mr.  Berry,  president  of  the  school, 
states  that  it  is  their  idea  to  supply  the  course 
to  the  men  and  young  men  of  the  country  at 
a  price  that  is  well  within  their  means.  He 
reports  that  much  interest  is  being  displayed 
in  the  course,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
in  Havana,  Brazil,  Panama,  France  and 
England. 

TTERE  is  a  new  one — the  Warren  School 
of  Aeronautics  announces  that  the  en- 
gineering class  have  organized  Alpha  Chap- 
ter of  a  new  engineering  Greek  letter  fra- 
ternity, limited  exclusively  to  aeronautical 
engineering  schools  and  colleges.  They  have 
taken  Sigma  Tau  Gamma  as  the  Greek  let- 
ters of  designation  and  their  emblem  is  the 
square  and  triangle  together  with  the  avi- 
ation wings.  The  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  form  a  bond  of  friendship  between 
the  members  of  the  engineering  class  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  who 
will  be  scattered  when  they  take  up  aero- 
nautical work,  and  to  supply  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  social  life  that  is  missed  by  a  great 
many  of  the  students. 
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THE  WORLD   ON  WINGS   IS  WAITING 


LEARN  AVIATION 

m  California 

W  th  Worlds  Large  s  t 
Commercial  Aviation 
College 


VIATION  ...  the  INFANT  industry  of  today  ...  the 
GIANT  of  tomorrow!  Its  future  depends  on  red-blooded  Young  America 
.  .  .  YOU!  Within  a  remarkably  short  time,  aviation  is  destined  to 
be  the  world's  foremost  and  best  paying  profession.  Competent  YOUNG 
MEN,  by  the  thousands,  are  going  to  be  needed  .  .  .  Hundreds  are 
needed  RIGHT  NOW !    Be  prepared ! 

Wonderful  Opportunities  in  Every  Branch 

Remember,  you  do  not  have  to  be  a  flyer  to  earn  good  salaries  in  aviation. 
For  each  man  in  the  air  there  must  be  many  men  on  the  ground  .  .  . 
engineering,  designing,  constructing  planes  .  .  .  serviceing  them,  over- 
hauling, inspecting. 

Recognized  Authorities  Will  Instruct  You 

At  the  WESTERN  COLLEGE  OF  AERONAUTICS,  the  instructors 
....  each  a  practical,  experienced  flyer  and  a  recognized  authority  .  .  . 
will  give  you  practical  teaching  and  training  in  EVERY  BRANCH. 
You  will  learn  both  in  theory  and  practice  .  .  .  the  essential  facts  that 
are  so  necessary  to  your  success.  We  teach  you  EVERY  branch  of 
AERONAUTICAL  science,  enabling  you  to  command  the  highest  earn- 
ings if  you  are  suited  for  AVIATION. 

Your  Big  Chance  to  Insure  Your  Future 

AVIATION  is  already  a  huge  success  ...  its  future  is  assured! 
Come  to  California  where  Aviation  is  in  its  prime  .  .  .  where 
flying  conditions  are  IDEAL  the  year  'round  .  .  .  where 
the  talent  of  the  Aviation  world  now  awaits  to  teach 
you.    Be  among  the  far-sighted  men  whose  names 
will  be  recorded  in  Aviation  history.  ACT 
TODAY!      WRITE     for  complete 
literature! 


Our  building  is  160  feet 
frontage,  309  feet  long, 
two  stories  high;  60,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Shower  Baths,  Gymnasium, 
Auditorium,  Library  and 
Lecture  Rooms. 


ONLY  MODERN 
EQUIPMENT  USED! 

Instructions  given  in  modern  equipment  only. 
No  obsolete  planes,  engines  or  instruments  in 
use.  When  you  have  finished  your  course  you 
will  be  fitted  to  enter  the  aviation  industry  of 
today. 

Our  Courses  Include: 

THEORETICAL  PRACTICAL 
COURSES  COURSES 

ENGINEERING  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 

AIR  NAVIGATION         AIRPLANE  MECHANICS 
"FLYING"  AIRCRAFT  WELDING 

GENERAL  ACETYLENE 
WELDING 
AIRPLANE  DRAFTING 
AIRPORT  ENGINEERING 

Tear  This  Out  NOW! 

j^^B  It  may  start  you  on  the  road  to 

■       ^m  ^m  "Fame  and  Fortune"! 

f  send     me  " 

f"    O  on  your  B„  T     co,nP'«e    inf„  f 
~.         '  ur  Res,de„,  Cnll  """"nation  Z 

f     Name  *  C<""-se.  f 

|    ■ 

j      Address    f 

>     State    B 

im^^LmmL   ' 

— --J 

Study  Aviation 
at  Home! 

Special  extension  home 
study  course.  The  small 
fee  charged  for  this  will 
be  apphed  on  your  tuiti<m 
when  you  enter  college  for 
complete  course  of  resident 
training. 


WESTERN  COLLEGE  Sfc  OF  AERONAUTICS 


154  West  Slauson  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  Worlds  Largest  Commercial    Aviation  College 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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NORTHWEST  AIR  NEWS 

By  F.  K.  Haskell 

WALTER  S.  JONES,  stress  engineer 
at  the  Boeing  Airplane  Company 
plaint,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  commissioned 
an  ensign  in  the  United  States  Navy  Avia- 
tion Reserve  Forces.  He  has  been  with  the 
Boeing  Company  for  a  number  of  years. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  of  the  as- 
signment at  Seattle  of  the  National 
Guard  air  squadron,  whose  headquarters  will 
be  at  the  new  commercial  airport.  The  en- 
listed men  for  this  squadron  are  from  the 
University  of  Washington  air  corps  students 
and  graduates  of  the  flying  training  squad 
at  the  University. 

THOMAS  D.  STIMSON,  chairman  of 
the  Seattle-Tokyo  flight  committee,  has 
suggested  that  the  flight  be  made  by  the 
northern  route  as  it  much  shorter  than  via 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  trip  by  the  north- 
ern route  would  be  4,800  miles  and  the  suc- 
cessful contestant  would  receive  the  $25,000 
subscribed  by  Seattle's  citizens. 

A  FTER  looking  over  a  number  of  de- 
sirable  sites,  the  aviation  committee  of 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Don 
Evans,  King  County  engineer,  have  decided 
that  the  Georgetown  field  is  the  best. 

This  field  is  located  close  to  four  trans- 
continental railroads,  on  two  paved  highways, 
near  several  electric  lines  and  the  Duwamish 
river.  It  is  also  located  near  the  Boeing 
airplane  field. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  field,  which  has 
an  area  of  about  425  acres,  will  be  about 
$350,000.  The  size  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  field  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  Colville,  Wash.,  American  Legion 
have  formulated  plans  whereby  they  will 
acquire  and  improve  an  aviation  field  of  some 
30  acres. 

•TVHE  MacKenzie-Goff  Aviation  Company 
has  been  formed  at  Portland,  Ore.,  by 
A.  B.  (Art)  MacKenzie,  R.  S.  Goff  and  J.  L. 
Morrow  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  air- 
planes and  accessories.  They  have  acquired 
the  Guild  Lake  site  for  a  flying  base. 

"VJOEL  B.  EVANS,  traffic  manager  of  the 
^  '  Pacific  Air  Transportation  Company, 
and  Don  S.  Phillips  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
have  been  granted  pilot's  licenses. 

r  IEUT.  E.  E.  GARBUTT,  former  patrol 
*~J  flier  and  well  known  in  Pacific  Coast 
flying  circles,  is  now  advocating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Eugene,  Ore.,  municipal  air- 
port. He  will  act  as  instructor  for  a  flying 
school,  which  is  being  backed  by  a  number 
of  Portland  business  men. 

Shops  and  hangars  will  be  constructed  on 
the  Eugene  field,  and  in  addition  to  the 
school  activities  it  is  announced  that  a 
passenger  service  will  be  inaugurated  early 
in  1928  to  other  Oregon  cities,  and  connec- 
tions made  with  airlines  already  established. 

Eugene,  being  the  new  junction  point  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific's  Bus  Transportation  lines,  will 
also  be  a  junction  point  for  many  airlines. 


T  TNDER  the  direction  of  Verne  C.  Gorst, 
^  president  of  the  Pacific  Air  Transport 
company,  experiments  were  made  at  the  com- 
mercial airport,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  to  de- 
termine the  load  capacity  of  parachutes.  A 
metal  tube  weighing  20  pounds  attached  to 
a  parachute  with  a  spread  of  10  feet  was 
released  ifrom  an  airplane  by  Vernon  Book- 
waiter,  at  an  altitude  of  1000  feet.  The 
weight  landed  in  one  minute  and  45  sec- 
onds. It  drifted  about  200  yards  from  the 
point  of  release.  A  parachute  with  a  spread 
of  22  feet  will  land  a  man  safely,  and  Mr. 
Gorst  believes  that  eventually  parachutes 
which  will  safely  land  crippled  airplanes  will 
be  built. 

*TpHREE  Waco-10  biplanes,  making  up  the 
first  of  twelve  carloads  to  be  received 
at  monthly  intervals  by  the  Rankin  School 
of  Flying,  were  delivered  at  Portland,  Ore., 
and  were  immediately  purchased. 

The  first  of  the  new  planes  went  to  L.  E. 
Eyerly,  who  will  operate  from  the  com- 
mercial field  at  Waldport,  Ore. ;  the  second 
to  C.  J.  Gaul  of  Portland,  who  will  instruct 
students  and  conduct  a  passenger  business 
there ;  and  the  third  to  Philip  Parmeter  who 
plans  to  enter  the  flying  business  at  Eugene, 
Ore. 

A  fourth  plane  has  been  sold  to  Nick 
Mamer  of  Spokane,  who  has  been  appointed 
by  Tex  Rankin  as  dealer  Ifor  Waco  planes  at 
the  Washington  city. 

*npHE  British  Columbia  Airways,  Ltd.,  has 
been  incorporated  for  the  operation  of 
seaplane  service  between  Victoria,  Van- 
couver and  Seattle.  This  service  will  begin 
soon  with  a  smaller  plane  and  will  be  de- 
veloped as  the  business  warrants. 

DEACON  lights  will  be  installed  every 
few  miles  along  the  government's  Boise- 
Pasco  air  mail  route.  The  General  Electric 
company  is  furnishing  the  lights,  which  will 
be  located  2  miles  west  of  La  Grande,  Ore., 
landing  field,  \Yz  miles  southeast  of  Hot 
Lake,  water  tower  at  North  Powder,  Coyote 
peak  near  Haines,  landing  field  north  of 
Baker,  1  mile  west  of  Quartz  near  Pleasant 
valley,  one  near  Durkee  and  another  near 
Lime. 

A  NNOUNCEMENT  of  the  fourth  avia- 
tion  school  to  be  established  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  is  made  by  the  Mackenzie-Goff  Avia- 
tion  company.     Ground  school  instruction 
will  be  handled  by  the  Adcox  School  of 


Aviation  with  actual  flying  instruction  un- 
der Lieut.  A.  B.  Mackenzie,  chief  pilot  of 
the  new  organization. 

Headquarters  of  the  flying  school  will  be 
maintained  at  Guilds  Lake,  where  hangars 
and  offices  will  be  constructed  pending  the 
opening  of  Swan  Island  airport. 

Lieut.  Mackenzie  is  now  on  his  way  west, 
flying  an  American  Eagle  biplane  from 
Kansas  City.  The  company  has  obtained 
the  Oregon- Washington  sales  franchise  for 
the  American  Eagle  planes  and  will  use 
them  for  flying  instruction. 

*TpHE  Heath  monoplane  is  being  used  by 
*  the  Light  Plane  Club,  which  is  an  ad- 
junct of  the  flying  training  now  given  at 
the  Hill  Academy  at  Portland,  Ore.  Six 
Travel  Air  biplanes  will  shortly  be  put  in 
service  by  this  school. 

A  SWALLOW  biplane  was  recently  ex- 
hibited  at  Portland  by  the  Pacific  Air 
Transport  Company  at  the  annual  Pacific 
International  Livestock  exposition. 

TN   addition  to  Tex   Rankin  and  Lieut 

*■  Smith,  the  ifaculty  of  the  Rankin  School 

of  Flying  at  Portland  is  composed  of  Al 

French,   F.   W.   Anderline,  J.   D.  "Ding" 

Langdon  and  Art   Walters.     The  school 

now  has  a  payroll  of  $3,000  a  month.  Waco 
planes  are  used  for  instruction. 


THE  OAKLAND  AIRPORT 
IMPROVEMENTS 

/~\AKLAND,  just  across  the  bay  front 
"the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate,"  is  rush- 
ing her  municipal  airport  to  completion  in 
spite  of  the  fall  rains  that  have  begun  to* 
bog  down  all  but  'Caterpillar"  transportation 
on  the  field.  The  Oakland  airport  is  on 
reclaimed  land  facing  west  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  so  that  it  may  be  used  by  hydro- 
planes as  well  as  airplanes.  Hence,  the 
minute  the  rains  began  in  October  much  of 
the  land  became  boggy.  Getting  material 
onto  the  field  for  construction  and  drainage 
was  a  problem.  When  the  motor  trucks 
quit  under  the  weight  of  3-4  ton  sections  of 
concrete  drain  pipe,  the  "Caterpillar"  Sixty 
was  purchased  by  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  to  drag  the  pipe  on  out  to 
the  end  of  the  drainage  line  where  they 
could  be  laid  to  complete  the  job. 

mi  iii  n1  dnniwrniiniiii '  :mmmmm 


Concrete  drainage  pipe  being  hauled  by  Caterpillar  tractor  at  Oakland  Airport. 
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Above  All! 


The 

Aero  Corporation 


California 


AER.OCAL  HELMETS 

Flying  Suits 
Mechanics  Suits 
Goggles 


Full  line  of  new  production 
parts  and  supplies  always 
obtainable 

Distributors  for 

Fokker  Aircraft    Alexander  Eaglerock 

California  and  Arizona  So.  Calif,  and  Arizona 

Western  Ave.  at  99  th  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Safest 

CHRISTMAS 
GI 


RUSSELL 

'LOBEr" 

PARACHUTE 


Here's  a  gift  for  aviators  that  is 
sure  to  make  a  perfect  landing! 
The  Russell  "Lobe"  Parachute  has 
never  failed  to  open  quickly  and 
bring  its  load  safely  to  the 
ground. 


100%  Manually  operated. 
No  rubber  bands — no  strings 
.  — no  dangerous  pilot  chute. 
Made  of  silk  or  cotton. 

$250       to  $350 

Complete  with  carrying  bag 

Order  NOW  for  Christmas 
Delivery 

RUSSELL     PARACHUTE  CO. 

1202  Kettner  Blvd.    *         San  Diego,  Calif. 


Say  you  saw  it 
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(Continued  from  page  704) 
made  for  an  exceptionally  low  per  mile  cost 
considering  the  type  of  equipment  necessary 
for  the  business  clone.  An  effective  method 
ut  business  production  has  brought  gross 
income  to  the  highest  per  mile  return  ever 
earned  by  a  similar  operation. 

"Make  the  income  bigger  than  the  outgo" — 
that  is  Harris  M.  Hanshue's  business  for- 
mula ;  and  Western  Air  Express,  Inc.  is 
paying  dividends. 

Mr.  Hanshue  was  drafted  from  the  ranks 
of  successful  business  executives  to  head  and 
organize  this  first  economically  successful 
venture  in  air  transport. 

A  graduate  engineer  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  he  left  that  institution  in  1901 
to  identify  himself  with  the  then  infant  auto- 
mobile industry.  Soon  after,  he  went  out 
to  Southern  California,  where  he  pioneered 
in  the  automobile  distributing  service. 

Twenty  years  ago,  automobile  racing  with 
stock  cars  was  the  most  effective  method 
of  popularizing  motor  vehicles.  To  have  a 
winning  car  was  an  essential  factor  in  build- 
ing sales  volume;  and  "Harr^"  Hanshue  will 
be  remembered  as  having  frequently  driven  a 
winner.  This  phase  of  sales  promotion 
passed  and  found  Harris  M.  Hanshue  first 
,i  successful  sales  manager  and  subsequently 
a  leading  Pacific  Coast  distributor  on  his 
own  account. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  is  the 
only  man  to  keep  an  agency  alive  and  profit- 
able over  a  period  of  years  while  his  factory 
was  declining  rapidly  into  insolvency.  This 
was  the  background  from  which  he  was  taken 
to  put  air  transportation  on  a  profitable  basis. 


LEGION  OF  HONOR  FOR 
COL.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS 

L)  lvlGADIER  GENERAL  Georges  A.  L. 

—  Dumont,  military  attache  of  the  French 
embassy  in  Washington,  recently  conferred 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon 
Colonel  Jeffeirson  Davis  of  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  aviation. 

Colonel  Davis  was  legal  advisor  to  the 
military  attache  at  the  embassy  in  Berlin 
during  the  war  and  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  aeronautical 
laws.  He  recently  flew  over  20.000  miles 
over  Europe. 


BELL  LINE  SELLING 
EAGLEROCK  PLANES 

npHE  Hell  Line  Air  Service,  Inc.,  Port- 
land,  Oregon,  have  become  Eaglerock 
distributors  in  Eastern  Oregon  and  will  act 
as  dealers  under  J.  Barton  Story  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state. 

The  Bell  Line  Company  have  'been  operat- 
ing one  of  the  largest  bus  lines  between 
Portland  and  San  Francisco  for  some  years. 
In  the  new  company,  A.  T.  Shere  is  presi- 
dent, while  Jack  Parshall,  well  known  pilot, 
will  act  as  sales  manager. 

The  Bell  Line  is  very  well  equipped  to 
merchandise  the  Eaglerock,  due  to  their  or- 
ganization and  past  experience  in  handling 
transportation  service,  advertising  and  sales. 


STORY  FLYING  SCHOOL 

'  ■  ''HE  Story  Eaglerock  Sales  Company  of 
A  Tacoma,  Washington,  distributors  of 
Alexander  products  in  Western  Washington, 
have  recently  opened  a  school  of  practical 
flying.  The  course  includes  theory  of 
flight,  motor  repair,  aerial  photography,  busi- 
ness administration,  aerodynamics,  and  six 
hundred  minutes  of  flying  instruction. 

C.  L.  Landdon,  winner  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Spokane Air  Derby,  is  chief  pilot  and 
flying  instructor  with  Virgil  Adair  as  his  as- 
sistant. N.  C.  Atkins  is  in  charge  of  the 
repair  shop  with  Orraine  Martin  as  his  as- 
sistant. J.  B.  Story  is  business  manager ; 
Mrs.  Story,  secretary. 

The  school  is  located  at  the  Mueller-Har- 
kins  Airport,  just  seven  miles  from  the  busi- 
ness district  of  Tacoma. 


HOWARD  E.  PATTERSON 

TTOWARD  E.  PATTERSON'S  death 
from  heart  failure  on  October  30th  was 
a  great  blow  to  the  aviation  industry  of  the 
southwest  as  well  as  to  his  many  friends 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  "Pat",  as 
he  was  known  to  his  intimates,  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  skilled  pilots  in  the 
business.  He  learned  to  fly  in  1915  at  the 
old  Venice  Field  and  later  spent  a  year  in 
the  Orient  on  an  airplane  demonstration  tour. 
Since  the  war  and  up  to  a  year  ago,  when 
he  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke,  he  was  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  commercial  flying. 

As  first  secretary  and  second  president  of 
the  Professional  Pilots'  Association,  Pat  was 
a  loyal  worker  for  the  cause  of  aviation. 


HERE  IS  THE  MOTOR  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  WAITING  FOR 
-  -  -  AND  AT  A  PRICE  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 


There  is  a  wealth  of 
motor  and  a  wealth  of 
power  in  this  engineering 
triumph  of  today.  The 
Salmson  has  been  con- 
verted into  one  of  the 
finest  motors  on  today's 
market,  embodying  all 
the  features  of  acknowl- 
edged  motor  leadership. 

Investigate  and  write  for 
particulars. 

Air  or  Water  Cooled. 


These  changes  were  made 
after  extensive  research 
and  experiment  on  the 
part  of  our  organization. 
Every  change  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  until 
we  know  that  we  are 
offering  a  reliable,  de- 
pendable, excellently  per- 
forming engine  at  a  price 
you  can  afford  to  pay. 

230  h.p.  at  1,200  r.p.m. 


MENASCO  <*^MjlSffiP?  COMPANY 

MOTORS 

230  So.  Hamilton  Drive  Beverly  Hills,  California 
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Economy  and  Light  Weight 
are  Notable  in  the 


A  CTUAL  flying  tests  have  proved  that  the  Kinner  100  horse- 
power,  five  cylinder  motor,  weighing  only  2  57J4  pounds, 
will  maintain  a  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour  in  an  average  light 
commercial  ship  with  a  gasoline  consumption  per  hour  of  6A 
gallons. 

Price  $1675  F.  O.  B.  Glendale 

Kinner  Airplane  and  Motor  Corporation 


1201  Flower  St. 


GLENDALE,  CALIF. 


THE  LARGEST 
CIVILIAN  FLYING  SCHOOL 
IN  AMERICA 
Complete  Course  $250.00 

ROGERS  AIRPORT 

3901  Angeles  Mesa  Drive 
Los   Angeles,  California 


Ijhe 

(THUNDEmim 

"^/klvin&oflheli/ind' 


Built  to  Last 


A  sturdy  commercial  plane  combining  beauty, 
strength,  and  durability  with  a  low  landing  speed 
and  a  high  cruising  speed. 

A  QUALITY  SHIP 

AT  A  QUANTITY  PRICE 

Write  for  Particulars 

THUNDERBIRD  AIRCRAFT,  INC. 

Factory  Business  Office 

Glendale,  Calif.  706  Lankershim  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


LEARN  TO  FLY 

At  the  most  modern  and  complete  School  in  Southern 
California. 

"RYAN,"   "WACO"  and 
CURTISS  PLANES 

Used  for  instruction. 
AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  OVERHAULING 
CROSS  COUNTRY  TRIPS       MOTOR  REPAIRS 

FRANK  BAKER  AIRPORT 

ANYWHERE  BY  AIR 

AIRPORT  CENTINELLA  &  JEFFERSON  BLVD., 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  341  CULVER  CITY 

BOB  BLAIR,  Manager 


WINGS  ! 


Mechanics  of  Flight 
Theory  of  Flight 
Construction 

Engines  &  Superchargers 
Instruments 

GET  YOUR  WINGS,  AVIATION  CAN  USE  YOU, 
AND  PAY  YOU  WELL! 

The  UNIVERSAL  EXTENSION  COMPLETE  HOME  STUDY  COURSE  is 
now  ready.  A  STRICTLY  LIMITED  number  has  been  set  aside,  and  these 
are  now  available  at  a  price  which  has  NO  PARALLEL  in  the  history  of 
Aeronautical  Education. 

AVIATION  NEEDS  MAN  POWER! 

UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  OF  AERONAUTICS 


DEPT.  A-4,  1861  Rodney  Drive 


HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 


Dynamic  &  Static  Stability 
Power  Calculations 
Design  &  Construction 
Aerography 
Aerial  Navigation 


UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  OF  AERONAUTICS 

Dept.  A-4 — 1861   Rodney  Drive 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  all  information  about  your 
Special  Temporary  Offer — I  would  like  to  "Get 
my  Wings". 


Name 


Occupation 
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NEWS  OF  THE  AIR  SERVICES 


"CORSAIR"  SEAPLANE 
PASSES  NAVY  TESTS 

THE  first  Corsair  to  come  off  the  produc- 
tion line  at  the  Chance  Vought  Corpo- 
ration plant  in  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
was  delivered  to  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Rockaway,  N.  Y.,  last  month  and  was  put 
through  the  trials  and  tests  required  by  the 
Navy  Department.  It  was  flown  by  Lieut. 
John  W.  Iseman,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Air  .Station  and  by  Lieut. 
Louis  A.  Haase,  U.  S.  N.,  Naval  Inspector 
at  the  Chance  Vought  factory.  The  plane 
easily  surpassed  all  test  requirements.  The 
Corsair's  remarkable  flying  characteristics 
were  well  demonstrated  and  the  new  plane 
showed  an  even  better  performance  than  the 
first  experimental  ships.  It  repeatedly  took 
off  in  five  seconds,  a  record  for  a  fully 
loaded  service  seaplane. 

These  flight  tests  showed  the  production 
type  Corsairs  to  have  characteristics  even 
superior  to  the  original  planes  of  this  type, 
one  of  which,  within  a  short  period,  estab- 
lished four  world  seaplane  records  without 
special  .grooming  and  after  being  in  active 
test  service  for  over  six  months.  These  rec- 
ords had  been  previously  held  by  France  and 
Italy  with  specially  prepared  planes,  and 
were  beaten  by  wide  margins  by  the  Vought 
plane.  The  Corsair's  record  breaking  per- 
formances are  all  the  more  striking  as  a 
stock  plane  and  engine  was  used  without 
supercharging. 

According  to  official  records,  the  Corsair's 
performance  at  service  altitudes  exceeds  that 
of  service  type  single-place  pursuit  planes  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  To  quote  a  high  rank- 
ing naval  officer,  "Its  official  performance  as 
a  two-seater  with  500  pounds  more  useful 


load  than  the  single-seaters,  shows  only  a 
half  dozen  miles  of  inferior  high  speed  at 
sea-level,  whereas  in  point  of  climb,  ceiling, 
maneuverability  and  altitude  performance  in- 
cluding speed  at  altitude,  it  is  superior  to 
the  single-seaters." 

The  Corsair  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
versatile  airplanes.  It  includes  many  novel 
military  ideas,  including  the  location  of  ma- 
chine guns  remote  from  the  cockpit  so  ar- 
ranged that  bullets  do  not  fire  through  the 
propeller  blades.  Interchangeable  landing 
gear  of  either  the  land  or  water  type  may  be 
fitted  to  the  Corsair,  and  later  it  is  to  be 
supplied  with  amphibian  type  gear.  Arrest- 
ing gear  is  provided  for  landing  on  the  decks 
of  the  new  aircraft  carriers  U.  S.  S.  Sara- 
toga and  Lexington,  and  it  may  be  cata- 
pulted from  the  battleships  and  cruisers. 
Radio  is  provided  for  observation  purposes, 
and  being  extremely  maneuverable  and  pos- 
sessing remarkable  performance,  with  its 
armament,  the  Corsair  is  deemed  well  able 
to  take  care  of  itself  in  its  naval  assign- 
ments. Due  to  the  inherent  efficiency  of  the 
plane  and  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Wasp  en- 
gine installation  around  which  the  Corsair 
was  designed,  the  plane  is  also  an  excellent 
high-speed  cross-country  type. 

The  Chance- Vought  Corporation,  builders 
of  the  Corsair,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est manufacturers  of  aircraft  in  the  country. 
A  large  quantity  of  these  planes  are  being 
built  for  use  throughout  the  U.  S.  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Air  Services. 

Mr.  Chance  Vought,  the  head  of  the 
company,  is  one  of  the  country's  oldest  fliers, 
being  a  protege  of  the  Wright  Brothers.  He 
learned  to  fly  on  one  of  the  original  Wright 
planes  seventeen  years  ago  and  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  industry  continuously  since  then. 


NAVY    AWARDS  LARGE 
ENGINE  CONTRACTS 

'T*  HE  Navy  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
*■  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  for  346  "Wasp"  nine-cylin- 
der 440  horsepower  air-cooled  engines,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $3,147,323.31.  These  engines 
will  be  used  in  the  planes  now  under  con- 
struction, and  the  planes  which  will  be  or- 
dered to  complete  the  aviation  building  pro- 
gram for  the  year.  They  will  be  used  also 
to  replace  the  engines  in  planes  now  in  use. 
The  "Wasp"  engine  is  used  in  observation 
planes  (02U),  Boeing  fighters  (F3B),  and 
the  Curtiss  shipboard  fighters  (F7C). 

An  order  has  been  placed  with  the  Wright 
Aeronautical  Corporation  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
for  156  Wright  Model  J-5A  air-cooled  200 
h.p.  aircraft  engines  and  spares  at  a  total 
cost  of  $887,923.15.  These  engines  will  be 
used  in  observation  planes  and  for  training 
planes  now  on  hand  and  on  order. 


AIR   CORPS  ORDERS 
25  KEYSTONE  BOMBERS 

/"VRDERS  for  the  first  production  of  bom- 
bardment  planes  designed  for  the  re- 
equipment  of  the  bombardment  units  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  and  based  upon  the  re- 
sults of  extensive  tests  of  this  type  of  air- 
plane, have  been  awarded  by  the  War  De- 
partment in  the  form  of  a  contract  to  the 
Keystone  Aircraft  Company  at  Bristol,  Pa., 
for  25  LB-5A  airplanes. 

These  bombardment  planes  are  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  bombardment  group  at  Lang- 
ley  Field,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  will  release 
from  Langley  Field  planes  now  in  use  there 
and  which  are  in  turn  scheduled  for  alloca- 
tion to  Kelly  Field,  Texas.. 


Three  Army 
now  holding 


Air  Corps  veterans  who  were  assigned  to  aviation  duties  when  the  first  army  plane  was  purchased  and  who  are 
executive  posts  in  the  Army  Air  Corps — Colonel  B.  D.  Foulois,  Major  H.  H.  Arnold,  and  Major  T.  D.  Milling. 
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THE  AIRPLANE  CARRIER  "SARATOGA" 


T^HE  airplane  carrier  Saratoga,  the  Navy's 
*■  largest  vessel,  was  commissioned  into 
service  on  November  16.  With  a  brief 
ceremony,  the  33,000-ton  vessel  was  turned 
over  to  the  Navy  Department  by  her  builders, 
the  American  Brown-Boveri  Company,  at  the 
South  Camden,  N.  J.,  Ship  Yards. 

Five  hundred  guests  attended  the  cere- 
mony. Rear  Admiral  Julian  L.  Latimer, 
Commandant  of  the  Fourth  Naval  District, 
accepted  the  ship  for  the  Navy,  and  Captain 
Harry  E.  Yarnell  was  commissioned  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Saratoga. 

In  about  three  months,  after  a  "shake  down 
cruise.''  the  Saratoga  will  join  the  Pacific 
fleet  as  flagship  of  the  aircraft  squadron. 

The  vessel  was  originally  one  of  the  six 
battle  cruisers  included  in  the  three-year 
building  program  authorized  in  August  1916. 
The  original  contract  for  her  hull  and 
machinery  was  signed  May,  1917,  but  work 
on  the  Saratoga  was  not  commenced  until 
1920.  The  original  plans  for  her  construction 
were  modified  after  tfie~  war  to  incorporate 
in  them  changes  which  experience  during  the 
svar  showed  were  needed  in  capital  ship 
construction.  The  Saratoga's  keel  was  laid 
on  September  25,  1920.  and  the  ship  was 
about  one-third  completed  at  the  time  of  the 
Limitation  of  Armament  Conference.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Limitation 
of  Armament  treaty,  the  Saratoga's  plans 
were  again  changed  and  she  was  converted 
into  an  airplane  carrier. 

A  supplementary  contract  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Saratoga  was  signed  in 
October  30,  1922,  and  work  on  her  was 
recommended.  While  the  part  of  the  vessel 
below  the  water  line  was  retained  as  far 
as  practicable  the  same  for  the  airplane 
carrier  as  for  the  battle  cruiser,  with  im- 
proved protection  against  underwater  attack, 
the  deck  arrangement  was  changed  to  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  space  to  a  flying  deck. 

The  Saratoga  was  launched  on  April  7. 
1925,  and  christened  by  Mrs.  Curtis  D.  Wil- 
bur, wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Description  of  the  Saratoga 

The  Saratoga  is  850  feet  long  between 
perpendiculars  and  888  feet  long  overall. 
The  maximum  beam  at  the  flying  deck  is  106 
feet.    Displacement  about  33,000  tons ;  maxi- 


mum draft  about  30  feet.  She  is  equipped 
with  engines  of  180,000  horsepower,  built  by 
the  General  Electric  Company  of  Schenec- 
tady, New  York. 

A  long  flying  deck  extends  over  the  entire 
top  of  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern  and  will 
be  free  from  all  obstructions  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  "island"  on  the  starboard  side, 
where  in  a  massive  combined  funnel  en- 
closure, the  masts,  uptakes,  turrets  and 
superstructure  are  located. 

To  make  up  for  the  preponderance  oi 
weight  on  the  starboard  side  quantities  of 
oil,  gas  and  water  will  be  carried  on  the  port 
side  of  the  vessel.  When  gas  and  oil  are 
consumed  in  large  quantities,  water  ballast 
can  be  substituted  in  their  place. 

This  flying  deck  will  accommodate  at  one 
time  a  large  part  of  the  ship's  complement  of 
set-up  airplanes  and  still  leave  sufficient  room 
for  a  take-off.  Near  the  bow  is  a  newly 
adopted  device  for  launching  seaplanes. 

Elevators  are  so  constructed  as  to  come 
flush  with  the  flying  deck,  making  an  un- 
broken flying  surface  about  900  feet  long. 
The  elevators  are  capable  of  hoisting  the 
largest  type  naval  plane.  An  arresting  gear 
is  set  on  the  flying  deck  to  stop  landing 
airplanes  within  a  distance  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  This  equipment  has  been  installed 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  mishap  in 
landing  during  a  rough  sea. 

The  interior  of  the  Saratoga  is  quite 
different  from  the  space  below  decks  on 
other  naval  vessels.  There  are  storage 
places  for  flying  machines  as  well  as  cranes 
and  elevators  with  which  to  hoist  them  up 
from  below  preparatory  to  hoping  off  from 
the  flying  deck. 

The  crew's  quarters  are  on  the  deck  be- 
neath the  flying  deck  and  the  hangar  deck 
is  below  that,  thus  receiving  the  protection 
of  two  upper  decks  from  explosives  that 
might  drop  on  the  ship  by  enemy  airplanes. 
Forward  of  the  hangar  deck  there  are  eight 
decks  from  the  hold  to  the  flying  deck. 

There  are  fully  equipped  aircraft  machine 
shops  and  carpenter  shops  on  board,  a  labora- 
tory for  testing  engines,  and  shops  for  fabric 
work,  doping  and  painting.  There  is  a  sheet 
metal  shop,  a  plumbing  shop  and  sewing  shop 
with  more  than  40  sewing  machines. 


The  interior  is  divided  into  more  than  600 
compartments.  Of  these  600  compartments, 
117  are  assigned  to  the  Supply  Department 
of  the  vessel,  and  31  are  set  aside  for  the 
storage  of  technical  aviation  material,  70  are 
assigned  for  the  storage  of  general  ship's 
stores,  equipage  and  provisions,  and  16  are 
utilized  for  the  galley,  bakery,  butcher  shop, 
general  mess  issue  room,  clothing  issue  room 
and  the  ship's  store  or  "canteen." 

The  radio  equipment  will  include  all  the 
latest  facilities  for  sending  and  receiving 
messages.  The  main  transmitter  will  be  the 
most  powerful  of  any  vessel  in  the  Navy 
except  the  Lexington,  which  will  be  similarly 
equipped.  The  Saratoga  and  Lexington,  be- 
ing plane  carriers,  will  be  used  for  scouting 
duty  and  therefore  long  distance  radio  com- 
munication with  the  commander-in-chief  will 
be  essential. 

Radio  compasses  will  be  provided  for  navi- 
gational purposes  and  for  obtaining  bearings 
of  planes  on  scouting  duty  in  order  to  guide 
their  return  to  the  carrier. 

Each  of  the  600  separate  compartments 
on  board  is  supplied  with  a  loud  speaker  so 
that  from  any  one  of  several  central  stations 
about  the  ship  any  officer  or  man  may  be 
immediately  reached. 

The  ship's  armament  in  addition  to  about 
85  airplanes  which  she  carries,  consists  of 
eight  8-inch  50  caliber  long  range  rifles  and 
twelve  25  caliber  anti-aircraft  guns  capable 
of  warding  off  destroyer  as  well  as  enemy 
aircraft  attacks.  These  latter  guns  are  nested 
in  groups  of  three  at  strategic  points. 

The  Saratoga  will  be  propelled  by  electric 
machinery  developing  180,000  horsepower 
which  is  greater  than  the  combined  output 
of  the  six  electric  drive  capital  ships  now  in 
commission,  the  New  Mexico,  California, 
Tennessee,  Maryland,  Colorado,  and  West 
Virginia. 

Her  speed  will  be  more  than  33  knots  or 
about  38  miles  an  hour.  The  propulsion 
apparatus  which  was  designed  by  the  en- 
gineers of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
would  supply  the  electric  demands  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  machinery  comprises  four  35,- 
200  kilowatt  turbine  generator  sets  which 
supply  current  to  eight  powerful  motors, 
(Continued  on  page  718) 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY  AIR  SERVICE  ORDERS 


ARMY  AIR  CORPS  ORDERS 

THE  following  Army  Air  Corps  orders  have  been 
1    issued  as  of  the  dates  indicated  in  brackets: 

Acheson,  George  Robert,  Civilian,  to  Third  Attack 
Group,  Fort  Crockett,  Tex.  (Oct.  t~) 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  Civilian,  to  Marcn  Field 
R!verside,  Calif.  .  (°tcW.  4 

Adler,  Capt.  Elmer  E.,  to  duty  in  office  of  Cruet 
of  Air  Corps,  W  ashington,  D.  C,  upon  com- 
pletion of  tour  of  foreign  service.  (N°v;  7). 

Angell,  Sergt.  Henry  Rosser,  from  Technical  School 
detachment,  Langley  Field,  Va.,  to  Boiling  Field, 
D  C  <0ct-  22> 

Armstrong,  Major  Francis  T.,  Field  Artillery,  to 
duty  involving  flying  for  purpose  of  study  and 
operation  of  tactical  maneuvers,  etc.,  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.  .„     (Nov  4> 

Arneman,  Major  George  E„  Field  Artillery,  to  duty 
involving  flying  for  purpose  of  study  and 
operation  of  tactical  maneuvers,  etc.,  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.  (Nov.  4) 

Ashton,  2d  Lt.  Francis  Edward,  Reserve,  order  of 
Sept.  2  revoked.  (Oct.  22) 

Bathurst,  Capt.  Robert  M.,  Field  Artillery,  to 
duty  involving  flying  for  purpose  of  acting  as 
observer  in  connection  with  demonstrations  in 
aerial  observation  at  Field  Artillery  School,  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.  (Nov.  4) 

Benner,  Donald  Wright,  Civilian,  to  Third  Attack 
Group,  Fort  Crockett,  Tex.  (Oct.  22) 

Bissell,  Harry  Prime,  Civilian,  to  Mitchel  Field, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  (Oct.  22) 

Blatt,  Capt.  Raymond  C,  Cavalry,  to  duty  involving 
flying  for  purpose  of  study  and  operation  of 
tactical  maneuvers,  etc.,  at  Langley  Field, 
Va.  (Nov.  4) 

Blauiuss,  William  Barwig,  Civilian,  to  Langley 
Field,  Va.  (Oct.  22) 

Bradshaw,  Warrant  Officer  Leland  D.,  report  to 
commanding  officer,  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  to  take 
special  observation  course  at  Advanced  Flying 
School;  return  to  Langley  Field,  Va.,  upon 
completion  of  course.  (Nov.  5) 

Breene,  1st  Lt.  Robert  G.,  promoted  to  rank  of 
captain.  (Nov.  15) 

Brown,  1st  Lt.  George  H.,  to  Marshall  Field,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas,  upon  completion  of  tour  of  foreign 
service.  (Nov.  8) 

Brown,  Harold  Frederick,  Civilian,  to  Crissy  Field, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.  (Oct.  22) 

Burhhardt,  2d  Lt.  John  Philip,  Reserve,  on  duty 
at  Primary  Flying  School,  Brooks  Field,  Tex.; 
proceed  home  and  relieved  from  further  active 
duty.  (Nov.  5) 

Burnside,  2d  Lt.  Marvin  M.,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  from  6th  Coast  Artillery,  Fort  Winfield 
Scott,  Calif.;  to  Primary  Flying  School,  Brooks 
Field,  Tex.  (Oct.  18) 

Cannon,  1st  Lt.  John  K.,  to  Selfridge  Field,  Mich., 
upon    completion    of    tour    of    foreign  service. 

(Nov.  8) 

Cannon,  2d  Lt.  Robert  M.,  relieved  from  detail  in 
Air  Corps  with  2nd  Div.,  Fort  Sam  Houston 
Tex.;  to  3rd  Field  Artillery,  Fort  Sheridan, 
111.  (Nov.  10) 

Chester,  Capt.  Einar  W.,  from  2nd  Infantry,  Fort 
Sheridan,  111.;  to  Primary  Flying  School,  Brooks 
Field.  Tex.  (Oct.  18) 

Craig,  1st  Lt.  Howard  A.,  to  office  of  Chief  of 
Air  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C,  upon  completion 
of  tour  of  foreign  service.  (Nov..  8) 

Culbertson,  2d  Lt.  Raymond  E.,  promoted  to  rank 
of  1st  lieut.  (Oct.  18) 

Cunningham,  Major  Charles  H.,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, to  duty  involving  flying  for  purpose  of 
study  and  operation  of  tactical  maneuvers,  etc., 
at  Langley  Field,  Va.  (Nov.  4) 

Davidson,  1st  Lt.  John  L„  to  Fort  Crockett,  Tex., 
upon    completion    of    tour    of    foreign  service. 

(Nov.  7) 

Dean,  2d  Lt.  William  E..  jr..  relieved  from  detail 
in  Air  Corps  with  2nd  Div.;  to  Field  Artillery 
of  2nd  Div.,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.     (Nov.  4) 

Desrosiers,  2d  Lt.  Leo  W.,  order  of  Oct.  24  to 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  amended  to  Third  Attack 
Group,  Fort  Crockett,  Tex.  (Nov.  3) 

Douthit,  Lawrence  Henry.  Civilian,  to  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.  (Oct.  22) 

Duffy.  2d  Lt.  Martin  William,  order  of  Sept.  2 
revoked.  (Oct.  18) 

Eaton,  1st  Lt.  Samuel  C,  jr.,  to  Chanute  Field, 
111.,  upon  completion  of  present  tour  of  foreign 

_  service.  (Oct.  20) 

Ellison,  James  Arthur,  Civilian,  to  Selfridge  Field 
Mich.  (Oct.  22) 

F.lmendorf,  Capt.  Hugh  M.,  order  of  Nov.  10  re- 
lieving him  from  assignment  at  Selfridge  Field, 
Mich.,  etc.,  revoked.  (Nov.  15) 

Evans,  1st  Lt.  Frederick  W.,  to  Mitchel  Field,  N. 
Y..  upon  completion  of  tour  of  foreign  ser- 
»ice-  (Nov.  10) 

Fair.  Ford  I.arimore,  Civilian,  to  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Aberdeen,  Md.  (Oct.  22) 

Fechet,  Brig.  Gen.  James  E„  Asst.  Chief  of  Air 
Corps,  detailed  as  member  of  board  appointed  to 
recommend  individuals  who  should  be  awarded 
decorations,  etc.  (Oct.  21) 

Fey,  2d  Lt.  Howard  M.,  promoted  to  rank  of  1st 
',eut-  „  (Nov.  15) 

Finter,  Capt.  Clyde  V.,  to  Wright  Field,  Ohio, 
upon    completion    of    tour    of    foreign  Service 

(Nov.  8) 

I'latequal,  Harry  John,  Civilian,  to  Boiling  Field, 
!>■  C.  (Oct.  22) 


Frese,  2d  Lt.  Henry  August,  Reserve,  relieved 
from  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  to  proceed  to  his 
home  and  revert  to  inactive  status.         (Nov.  5) 

Gates,    Lt.    Byron    E.,   to    Mitchel   Field,    N.  Y. 

(Nov.  8) 

Geer,  George  Richard,  Civilian,  to  Langley  Field, 
Va.  (Oct.  22) 

George.  Flying  Cadet  Otto  Clyde,  from  00th  At- 
tack Sqdn.,  Fort  Crockett,  Tex.;  to  Third  At- 
tack Group,  Fort  Crockett,  Tex.  (Oct.  22) 

Givens,  1st  Lt.  James  D.,  to  Langley  Field,  Va., 
upon    completion    of    tour    of    foreign  service. 

(Nov.  7) 

Grizzard,  2d  Lt.  Harry  M.,  relieved  from  assign- 
ment to  9th  Infantry,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.; 
to  Primary   Flying  School,   Brooks   Field,  Tex. 

(Nov.  2) 

Gross,  Flying  Cadet  Walter  William,  from  69th 
Service  Sqdn.,  Fort  Crockett,  Tex. ;  to  Third 
Attack  Group,  Fort  Crockett,  Tex.         (Oct.  22) 

Harmon,  Major  Millard  F.,  jr.,  designated  as 
commandant  of  Primary  Flying  School,  March 
Field,    Riverside,   Calif.  (Nov.  8) 

Heald,  1st  Lt.  Robert  S.,  to  Chanute  Field,  111., 
upon    completion    of    tour    of    foreign  service. 

(Nov.  7) 

Hebbard,  1st  Lt.  Albert  F.,  retired  from  active 
service.  (Oct.  31) 

Hodges,  1st  Lt.  James  P.,  to  Maxwell  Field,  Ala. 

(Nov.  8) 

Hopkins,  Joseph  Gerard,  Civilian,  to  Selfridge 
Field,   Mich.  (Oct.  22) 

Hopkins,  Capt.  Hubert  V.,  to  Wright  Field,  Ohio, 
upon    completion    of    tour    of    foreign  service. 

(Nov.  10) 

Hunter,  Capt.  Frank  O.,  member  of  board  ap- 
pointed to  recommend  individuals  who  should 
be  awarded  decorations,  etc.,  authorized  by  Act 
of  Congress.  (Nov.  14) 

Jones,  Major  Harrison  Morton,  Reserve,  from 
active  duty  to  inactive  status.  (Nov.  3) 

Jones,  Flying  Cadet  John  N.,  from  7th  Observation 
Sqdn.,  France  Field,  Canal  Zone;  to  Panama 
Canal  Dept.  (Oct.  22) 

Karrick,  Capt.  Samuel  N.,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
from  2nd  Engineers,  Fort  Logan,  Colo.;  to 
Primary    Flying    School,    Brooks    Field,  Tex. 

(Oct.  18) 

Kessler,  1st  Lt.  Alfred  A.,  jr.,  from  Brooks  Field, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.;  report  to  commanding  officer, 
San  Antonio  Air  Depot.  (Nov.  5) 

Knight,  Capt.  Louis  R.,  from  Chanute  Field,  Ran- 
toul,  III.,  to   Brooks  Field,   San  Antonio,  Tex. 

(Nov.  15) 

Lampton,  2d  Lt.  Glen  T.,  promoted  to  rank  of 
1st.  lieut.  (Nov.  15) 

Lyle,  Capt.  Donald,  Reserve,  to  active  duty; 
report  to  procurement  planning  representative, 
Chicago,  111.  (Nov.  3) 

MacDonald,  1st  Lt.  Russell  C,  to  Maxwell  Field, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  upon  completion  of  tour  of 
foreign  service.  (Nov.  1) 

Macnair,  George  Henry,  Civilian,  to  Third  Attack 
Group,  Fort  Crockett,  Tex.  (Oct.  22) 

McBlain,  1st.  Lt.  John  F.,  to  Fort  Crockett,  Tex., 
upon    completion    of    tour    of    foreign  service. 

^-     •  „  (Nov-  8) 

McGinnis,  1st  Lt.  Harold  A.,  to  Boiling  Field,  D. 

C,  upon  completion  of  tour  of  foreign  serv- 
„'??■  T      „  (Nov.  8) 

McGregor,  1st  Lt.  Kenneth  C,  to  Middletown  Air 
Depot.  Middletown,  Pa.,  upon  completion  of 
tour  of  foreign  service.  (Nov  10) 

McReynolds,  1st  Lt.  Edwin  R.,  from  Langley 
Field,  Hampton,  Va.;  assigned  as  Air  Corps 
representative  at  Keystone  Aircraft  Corp.,  Bristol 

Merrick,  1st  Lt.  Louis  M.,  to  Boiling  Field,  D.  C, 
upon  completion  of  tour  of  foreign  service. 

(Nov.  10) 

Messmore,  Waldine  Winston,  Civilian,  to  Third 
Attack  Group,  Fort  Crockett,  Tex.        (Oct.  22) 

Miller,  1st  Lt.  Leland  W.,  relieved  from  assign- 
ment at  Maxwell  Field.,  Ala.;  report  for  duty 
in  office  of  Chief  of  Air  Corps.  (Nov  4) 

Miller,  Capt.  Lester  T.,  to  Scott  Field,  111.,  upon 
completion  of  tour  of  foreign  service.     (Nov.  8) 

Moore,  1st  Lt.  Arthur  L.,  relieved  from  detail  in 
Air  Corps  with  2nd  Div..  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.;  to  25th  Infantry.  Douglas,  Ariz.  (Nov.  3) 

Moore,  1st  Lt.  Tohn  I.,  promoted  to  rank  of 
capt.  (Oct.  18) 

Neville,  Forrest  Lynne,  Civilian,  to  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.  (Oct.  22) 

Newstrom,  Herbert  Melvin,  Civilian,  to  Third 
Attack  Group.  Fort  Crockett,  Tex.         (Oct.  22) 

O'Connell,  1st  Lt.  Jack  J.,  to  Fort  Crockett,  Tex., 
upon    completion    of    tour    of    foreign  service. 

(Nov.  8) 

Overacker,  Charles  Bernard,  Tr.,  Civilian,  to 
Mitchel  Field,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  (Oct.  22) 

Palmer,  Ivan  Maurice,  Civilian,  to  Third  Attack 
Group,  Fort  Crockett,  Tex.  (Oct.  22) 

Park,  Flying  Cadet  Frank  Keith,  from  7th  Obser- 
vation Squadron.  France  Field,  Canal  Zone;  to 
Panama  Canal  Dept.  (Oct.  22) 

Phelan.  2d  Lt.  William  J.,  from  Primary  Flying 
School.  Brooks  Field,  Tex.;  to  28th  Infantry, 
Fort  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  upon  completion  of  ob- 
servation and  treatment  at  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital.  Washington,  D.  C.  (Nov.  it) 

Phillips.  Cant.  Thomas  R.,  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
to  duty  involving  flying  for  purpose  of  study 
and  operation  of  tactical  maneuvers,  etc.,  at 
Langley  Field,  Va.  (Nov.  4) 


Prindle,  Hoyt  Leroy,  Civilian,  to  Selfridge  Field, 
Mich.  (Oct.  22) 

Robinson,  Frank  Hamlet,  Civilian,  to  Selfridge 
Field,  Mich.  (Oct.  22) 

Roscoe,  Keith,  Civilian,  to  Selfridge  Field,  Mich. 

(Oct.  22) 

Saville,  Gordon  Philip,  Civilian,  to  Mitchel  Field, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  (Oct.  22) 

Sibert,  1st  Lt.  Edwin  L.,  to  duty  involving  flying 
for  purpose  of  acting  as  observer  in  connection 
with  demonstrations  in  aerial  observation  at 
Field  Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.    (Nov.  4) 

Skemp,  1st  Lt.  Samuel  C,  promoted  to  rank  of 
capt.  (Nov.  15) 

Smith,  2d  Lt.  Joseph.  Cavalry,  relieved  from  2d 
Machine  Gun  Squadron,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.;  to 
Primary    Flying    School,    Brooks    Field,  Tex. 

(Nov.  8) 

Snavely,  2d  Lt.  Ralph  A.,  promoted  to  rank  of 
1st  lieut.  (Nov.  15) 

Springer,  Allen  Ralph,  Civilian,  to  Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Edgewood,  Md.  (Oct.  22) 

Stace,  1st  Lt.  Donald  F.,  to  Wright  Field,  Ohio, 
upon    completion    of    tour    of    foreign  service. 

(Nov.  8) 

Tefft,   Flying   Cadet   Gilbert   Lorenzo,   from  23rd 
Bombing   Sqdn.,   Luke   Field,   Hawaii;   to  Ha- 
waiian Dept.  (Oct.  22) 
Tinker,  Major  Clarence  L.,  relieved  from  assign- 
ment in  office  of  Chief  of  Air  Corps;  report  for 
duty  to  commanding  officer,  Kelly  Field,  Tex. ; 
designated  as  asst.  commandant,  Advanced  Flying 
School.                                                 (Nov.  10) 
Tyndall,   1st   Lt.   Frank  B.,   from   Keystone  Air- 
craft Factory,  Bristol,  Pa.;  report  for  duty  to 
commanding    officer,    Langley    Field,  Hampton, 
Va.                                                      (Nov.  10) 
Walsh,  James  Franklin,  Civilian,  to  Langley  Field, 
„  Va.                                                       (Oct.  22) 
Ward,   1st  Lt.   Charles   S.,   relieved  from  assign- 
ment  to   8th    Engineers,    Fort   Bliss,   Tex.;  to 
Primary    Flying    School,    Brooks    Field,  Tex. 

(Nov.  2) 

Wash,  Major  Carlyle  H.,  designated  as  com- 
mandant of  Primary  Flying  School,  March  Field, 
Riverside,  Calif.  (Nov.  8) 

Wheaton,  Flying  Cadet  Harold  Arthur,  from  2nd 
Bombing  Group,  Langley  Field,  Va. ;  to  Langley 
Field,  Va.  (Oct.  221 

Williams,  1st  Lt.  Randolph  P.,  Signal  Corps; 
transferred  to  Air  Corps.  (Nov.  8) 

Wolfe,  Franklin  Calhoun,  Civilian,  to  Mitchel 
Field,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  (Oct.  22) 

Woolard,  Herman  Franklin,  Civilian,  to  Maxwell 
Field,  Montgomery,  Ala.  (Oct  22) 

Wood,  1st  Lt.  Myron  R.,  to  Mitchel  Field,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  upon  completion  of  tour  of  foreign  serv- 
ice- (Oct.  21) 

Woodruff,  Staff  Sergt.  Paul  Leamon,  from  91st 
Observation  Sqdn.,  Crissy  Field,  Calif.;  to  March 
Field,  Riverside,  Calif.  (Oct.  22) 

Wriston,  1st  Lt.  Roscoe  C,  relieved  from  assign- 
ment at  Kelly  Field,  Tex.;  to  duty  at  Maxwell 
Field,  Montgomery,  Ala.  (Nov.  4) 


NAVY  AIR  SERVICE  ORDERS 

HTHE  following  Navy  air  orders  have  been  issued 
as  of  the  dates  indicated  in  brackets: 

Ackiss,  Comdr.  Ernest  L.  (C.H.C.)  det.  Bu.  Nav.; 
to  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga.  (Nov.  12) 

Adair,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Crutchfield,  det.  Aire.  Sqdns., 
Battle  Fit.;  to  Asiatic  Sta.  (Oct  21) 

Barnaby,  Lt.  Ralph  S.  (CO,  det.  Bu.  Aero.;  to 
assist,  inspr.,  Nav.  Aire.  Central  Dist.,  Wright 
Field,  Dayton,  O.  (Nov.  12) 

Bear,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Newman  K.  (M.C.),  det.  N.A.S., 
Lakehurst,   N.  J.;  to  Aire.   Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit. 

(Nov.  8) 

Bogan,  Lt.  Comdr.  Gerald  F.,  to  VF  Sqdn.  IB, 

Aire.  Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.;  orders  Sept.  29,  1927. 

revoked.  (Oct.  26) 

I'.ogusch,   Lt.   Comdr.  Harry  R.,  orders  Aug.  23, 

1927,  revoked;  to  continue  duty  N.  A.  S.,  San 

Diego,   Calif.  (Oct.  26) 

Botta,  Lt.  Rico.  det.  V.  S.  S.  Langlev;  to  N.  A.  S., 

Pensacola,  Fla.  (Nov.  19) 

Bushnell,  Ens.  Wilfred,  det.  U.  S.  S.  Denver;  to 

U.  S.  S.  Lexington.  (Oct.  29) 

Campman,  Lt.  Comdr.  John  H.,  orders  Sept.  26, 

1927,   to   C.   O.   VF   Sqdn.    IB,   Aire.  Sqdns.. 

Battle   Fit.,   revoked;   to   continue   C.    O.  Nav. 

Air  Sta.,  Sand  Point,  Seattle,  Wash.  (Oct.  26) 
Comp,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Charles  O.,  to  duty  U.  S.  S.  Sara- 
„  toaa.  (Nov.  15) 

Lurtin,  Lt.  Lawrence  W.,  det.  V.  S.  S.  Florida- 

to    VO    Sqdn.    5S,    Aire.    Sqdns.,    Sctg.  Fit. 

(Nov.  10) 

Dickinson,  Lt.  Comdr.  Spencer  E.  (S.  C),  det. 
U.  S.  S.  Wright;  to  N.  A.  S.,  Lakehurst.  N.  T. 

(Nov.  7) 

Duncan,  Lt.  Comdr.  Donald  B.,  det.  Aire.  Sqdns.. 

Battle  Fit.;  to  command  VO  Sqdn.  2B  (U.  S.  S. 

New  Mexico).  Aire.  Sqdns..  Battle  Fit.  (Nov.  15) 
Erickson,  Lt.  Comdr.  Oscar  W.,  to  duty  involving 

flying   command    VT    Sqdn.    IB,    Aire.  Sqdns.. 

Battle  Fit.  (Nov.  9) 

Gaines,   Lt.   Oliver   \V„  det.   Off.   in   Chg.,  Navy 

Rctg.   Sta.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  to  c.f.o.   U.  S.  S. 

Lexington.  (Nov.  9) 

Gehres,  Lt.  Leslie  E..   det.  N.  A.   S.,  Pensacola, 

Fla.;  to  dutv  with  VT  Sqdn.  9S,  Aire.  Sqdns., 

Sctg.  Fit.  (Nov.  16) 

{Continued  cm  page  718) 
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The  distance  of  a  Trains-Pacific  hop  is  daily 
flown  by  aWasp??  engines  with  the 
Transcontinental  Air  Mail 


More  than  4,000  miles  daily  is  the  routine  performance  of  the 
"Wasp"  equipped  Boeing  mail  ships.  Over  plain  and  desert, 
the  high  Rockies  and  Sierra  Nevadas,  through  heat  and  cold, 
rain  and  fog,  the  modern  "Pony  Express"  carries  on. 


This  difficult  mission  requires  the  utmost  skill  and  daring  of 
the  pilot  and  the  finest  equipment.  The  success  of  the  Trans- 
continental Air  Mail  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  American 
commercial  aviation. 


THE 

PRATT  ^  WHITNEY  AIRCRAFT  CO. 

HARTFORD  CONNECTICUT 


DEPENDABLE  ENGINES 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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{Continued  from  page  716) 

Gellery,  Lt.  Daniel  V.,  jr.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.;  to  duty  with  VT  Sqdn.  9S,  Aire. 
Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Nov.  15) 

Goldthwaite,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Robert,  det.  VT  Sqdn.  2B, 
Aire.  Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.;  to  U.  S.  S.  Colorado. 

(Nov.  io; 

Handly,  Lt.   (j.g.)  Albert,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensa- 

cola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  9S,  Aire.  Sqdns.,  Sctg. 

Fit  (Nov.  15) 

Harper,  Lt.  Carl  B.  (C.C.),  det.  Nav.  Aire.  Factory, 

Navy  Yard,  Phila.,  Pa.;  to  Bu.  Aero.  (Nov.  IS) 
Harper,  Lt.  Cecil  F.,  ors.  Oct.  14,  1937,  modified; 

to  duty  involving  flying  with   VO   Sqdn.  2B. 

(Nov.  1) 

Harris,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Dale,  det.  VO  Sqdn.  5S  W.  S. 

S.  Arkansas),  Aire.  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Nov.  10) 
Harvey,  Lt.  Andrew  M.,  det.  Navy  Yard,  Plula., 

Pa.;  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga;  ors.  Oct.  19, 

1927,  to  Edgewood,  Md.,  revoked  (Oct.  27) 

Herndon,  Lt.  Comdr.  Linton,  det.  U.  S.  S.  Altair ; 

to  U.  S.  S.  Langley.  (Oct.  27) 

Hollingsworth,    Ens.    William   R.,    det.    Div.  Fit. 

Trng.;  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S  Lexington  (Oct  26) 
Hundt,  Lt.  Lester  T.,  det.  VO  Sqdn.  5S  (£7.  5.  S. 

Nevada),  Aire.   Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.;  to  continue 

duty  VO  Sqdn.  5S.  (Nov.  10) 

Jordan,  Lt.  Comdr.   Lewis  G.   (M.C.),  det.  Nav. 

Trng.   Sta.,   Hampton  Rds.,  Va.;  to   U.   S.  S. 

Lexington.  (Nov.  1) 

Kirkland,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Thomas  J.,  jr.,  det.  VO  Sqdn. 

5S  (U.  S.  S.  Wyoming);  to  continue  duty  VO 

Sqdn.  5S,  Aire.  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Nov.  10) 
MeComb,   Lt.   James   M.    (S.C.),   det.   Nav.  Sup. 

Depot,  Hampton  Rds.,  Va. ;  to  VT  Sqdn.  9S, 

Aire.  Sqdns.,  Scouting  Fit.  (Oct.  26) 

Mead,  Lt.    (j.g.)   Alfred   R.,   det.  Aire.  Sqdns., 

Sctg.  Fit.;  to  aide  and  flag  sec'y  and  flag  lieut. 

on  staff.  (Nov.  8) 

Michaux,  Lt.   (j.g.)   Woodson  V.,  det.   U.  S.  S. 

Scorpion;  to  c.f.o.  V,  S.  S.  Lexington.  Orders 

Oct.    8,    1927,   to    V.   S.    S.    Toucey,  revoked. 

(Oct.  20) 

Moss,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Richard  S.,  det.  VT  Sqdn.  2B, 
Aire.  Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  5A, 
Asiatic  Fit.  (Oct.  26) 

Mowatt,  Ens.  Warren  P.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.;  to  U.  S.  S.  Preston.  (Oct  31) 

Mulheron,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Edward  S.,  det.  N.  A.  S., 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  9S,  Aire.  Sqdns., 
Sctg.  Fit.  (Nov.  15) 

Oexle,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Charles  W.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  9S,  Aire.  Sqdns., 
Sctg.  Fit.  (Nov.  15) 

Perkins,  Lt.  (j.g.)  Albert  N.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  9S,  Aire.  Sqdns., 
Sctg.  Fit.  (Nov.  15) 

Pitre,  Lt.  Antonio  S.  (CO,  det.  Bethlehem 
Shipbldg.  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  to  U.  S.  S. 
Lexington.  (Oct.  21) 

Potts,  Ens.  William  H.,  det.  Naval  Academy;  to 
c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington.  (Nov.  7) 

Powers,  Lt.  Comdr.  Frederick  D.,  det.  U.  S.  S. 
Langley;  to  U.  S.  S.  Rigel.  (Oct.  27) 

Rainer,  Ens.  Gordon  B.,  det.  U.  S.  S.  Denver;  to 
c.f.o.  U.  S.  S  Saratoga.  (Oct.  21) 

Ransehousen,  Lt.  Rogers  S.,  det.  VO  Sqdn.  5S 
(L7.  5".  S.  Florida);  to  continue  duty  VO  Sqdn. 
5S,  Aire.  Sqdns.,  Sctg.  Fit.  (Nov.  10) 

Rhodes,  Lt.  Braxton,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  to  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lexington.         (Nov.  8) 

Scott,  Ens.  John  M.,  to  duty  c.f.o.  U.  S.  S.  Lex- 
ington. (Nov.  14) 

Smith,  Lt.  Clyde  W.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  Coco  Solo, 
C.  Z.;  to  N.  A.  S.,  Hampton  Rds.,  Va.  (Nov.  10) 

Sowell,  Lt.  Comdr.  Homer  C.  (S.C.)  det.  N.  A.  S., 
Coco  Solo,  C.  Z.;  to  Asiatic  Sta.         (Oct.  29) 

Sparrow,  Lt.  Edward,  det.  U.  S.  S.  Patoka;  to 
Nav.  Hosp.  in  U.  S.  for  treatment.      (Oct.  19) 

Thompson,  Lt.  Paul  B.,  jr.,  ors.  Oct.  14,  1927, 
modified;  to  duty  involving  flying  with  VO 
Sqdn.  IB.  (Nov.  1) 

Weems,  Lt.  Comdr.  Philip  V.  H.,  to  temp,  duty 
VJ  Sqdn.  IB,  Aire.  Sqdns.,  Battle  Fit.  (Nov.  10) 


Willingham,   Ens.  Joseph  H.,  jr.,   det.   U.   S.  S. 

Denver;  to  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga.  (Oct.>29) 

Woods,  Lt.    (j.g.)   Ralph  W.  D.,  det.  N.  A.  S., 

Pensacola,  Fla.;  to  VT  Sqdn.  9S,  Aire.  Sqdns., 

Sctg.  Fit.  (Nov.  15) 

Wyman,   Lt.   Ralph,   det.  N.   A.   S.,   San  Diego, 

Calif.:  to  Asiatic  Sta.  (Oct.  21) 


MARINE  CORPS  AIR  ORDERS 

*"FHE  following  Marine  Corps  air  orders  have 
J-  been  issued  as  of  the  dates  indicated  in 
brackets : 

Atkinson,  1st  Lt.  B.  W.  Atkinson,  det.  M.  C.  B., 
N.  O.  B.,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  to  M.  B.,  N.  A.  S., 
San  Diego,  Calif.  (Nov.  8) 

Clements,  2d  Lt.  F.  K.,  jr.,  det.  M.  B.,  Quantico, 
Va.;  to  M.  D.,  U.  S.  S.  Lexington.      (Nov.  9) 

Griffin,  2d  Lt.  R.  L.,  det.  M.  B.,  N.  A.  S.,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.;  to  A.  S.,  E.  C.  E.  F.,  M.  B., 
Quantico,  Va.  Authorized  to  delay  en  route 
until  Nov.  14.  (Nov.  2) 

Harmon,  2d  Lt.  J.  C,  det.  Observation  Sqdn.  7, 
Nicaragua;  to  A.  S.,  E.  C.  E.  F.,  M.  B., 
Quantico,  Va.  (Oct.  27) 

Hopper,  2d  Lt.  R.  E.,  det.  M.  B.,  N.  A.  S., 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.  (Oct.  20) 

Kaiser,  2d  Lt.  B.  F.,  from  M.  B.,  N.  A.  S.,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.;  to  special  temporary  duty  beyond 
the  seas  with  3rd  Brigade,  China,  via  the  U.  S. 
A.  T.  Thomas,  to  sail  from  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
on  or  about  Nov.  3.  (Oct.  24) 

Lamson-Scribner,  2d  Lt.  F.  H.,  det.  N.  A.  S.,  N. 
O.  B.,  San  Diego,  Calif. ;  to  Observation  Sqdn. 
7,  Nicaragua.  (Oct.  20) 

McCaul,  2d  Lt.  V.  J.,  det.  M.  B.,  N.  S.,  New 
Orleans,   La.,   to   M.    D.,    U.   S.   S.  Saratoga. 

(Oct.  20) 

McFarland,  2d  Lt.  T.  G.,  det.  M.  B.,  Quantico, 
Va.;    to    M.    B.,    N.    A.    S.,    Pensacola,  Fla. 

(Oct.  20) 

McQuade,  2d  Lt.  T.  J.,  det.  5th  Regiment,  Nica- 
ragua; to  A.  S„  E.  C.  E.  F.,  M.  B.,  Quan- 
tico, Va.  w         (Oct.  26) 

Wadbrook,  2d  Lt.  C.  G.,  det.  M.  B.,  N.  A.  S., 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  to  5th  Regiment,  Nicaragua, 
via  the  U.  S.  S.  Nitro,  scheduled  to  sail  from 
Hampton    Roads,    Va.,    on    or    about    Nov.  1. 

(Oct.  20) 

Ward,  Capt.  J.  G.,  det.  Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 
Washington,  D.  C;  to  M.  D.,  U.  S.  S.  Lexing- 
ton. (Nov.  10) 


AIRCRAFT  CARRIER  SARATOGA 

(Continued  from  page  715) 
The  generators  will  be  operated  by  steam 
from  16  oil  fired  boilers.  The  eight  motors 
will  be  connected  in  pairs  to  each  of  the  four 
propeller  shafts.  Each  motor  has  a  capacity 
of  22,500  horsepower  and  measures  15  feet 
in  diameter.  A  total  of  45,000  horsepower 
will  be  delivered  to  each  shaft  which  will 
drive  the  propeller  blades  at  317  revolutions 
a  minute. 

Other  subsidiary  power  demands  on  the 
Saratoga  will  be  supplied  by  six  750  kilowatt 
direct  current  turbine  generator  sets.  This 
equipment  will  operate  the  steering  gear, 
anchor  windlass,  ventilation  fans,  lighting 
systems,  radio,  and  telephone  and  telegraph. 
The  elevators,  search  lights,  fire  alarm  sys- 


tem, cooking  apparatus  and  refrigeration 
will  also  be  electrically  operated. 

The  Saratoga  will  carry  83  planes :  Squad- 
ron VF-4B  and  VF-6B,  18  planes  in  each. 
Boeing  fighters,  single  seater,  Pratt  and 
Whitney  400-horsepower  air-cooled  engines. 
Squadron  VT-2B  and  VT-4B,  16  bombers  in 
each.  VO-2B,  12  observation  planes,  Vought 
Corsairs  and  one  utility  squadron  of  three 
Vought  planes. 

The  Saratoga  will  have  1,365  enlisted  men 
in  the  ship's  crew  and  450  men  in  aviation 
ratings.  She  has  104  ship's  officers  and  115 
commissioned  aviators  attached  to  the  ship's 
aircraft  squadrons. 

The  Saratoga  and  Lexington  will  carry  the 
best  equipped  aerological  laboratories  afloat 
Aerological  conditions  will  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  aircraft  activities  of  the 
Saratoga  and  Lexington  and  elaborate  plans 
have  been  made  to  furnish  their  air  squadrons 
with  the  best  aerological  information  pos- 
sible. Each  ship  will  have  two  complete 
sets  of  wind  direction  and  velocity,  tempera- 
ture, and  humidity  measuring  equipment,  one 
to  be  installed  on  the  port  side  and  the  other 
on  the  starboard  side. 

There  will  be  an  aerological  officer  and 
about  four  or  six  enlisted  aerographers 
aboard  each  vessel.  Most  of  the  aerological 
work  will  be  carried  on  in  a  two  room 
aerological  laboratory  on  the  second  deck  of 
the  superstructure,  where  the  recorders  of  the 
various  instruments  will  be  located.  Here 
also  will  be  installed  the  barometers,  plotting 
boards  and  other  accessories  used  in  aero- 
logical work.  On  the  main  deck  of  the 
superstructure  a  room  is  reserved  for  stow- 
age of  hydrogen  tanks  from  which  pilot 
balloons  are  inflated  for  use  in  measuring 
upper  air  currents. 

There  is  a  complete  hospital  on  board 
with  an  isolation  ward  for  contagious  dis- 
eases and  an  operating  room  with  the  latest 
modern  equipment. 


Officers  of  Air  Corps  on  New  England  Flood  Relief  duty  at  Concord,  N.  H.  Airport 

Left  to  right:  Lt.  Orville  L.  Stephens,  Mitchel  Field,  Lt.  F.  C.  Wolfe  Mitchel  Field;  Lt.  C.  B. 
Overacker,  Mitchel  Field;  Lt.  John  H.  Price,  Boiling  Field,  D.  C;  Lt.  IV.  W.  White,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 


GRAY  MADE  RECORD  ON 
HIS  FATAL  FLIGHT 

'TpHE  highest  altitude  ever  reached  by 
man,  42,470  feet,  was  attained  by  the 
late   Captain   Hawthorne   C.   Gray,  Army 
balloonist,  on  his  fatal  flight,  November  4. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  altitude  reached 
by  Captain  Gray  on  his  attempt  of  May  4. 
which  was  not  given  official  recognition  be- 
cause he  violated  one  of  the  requirements 
essential  to  the  acceptance  of  balloon  records 
— failing  to  land  in  his  balloon.  This  flight 
of  Captain  Gray's  was  not  made  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  any  altitude  records  but 
to  test  various  equipment  in  rarefied  atmos- 
phere and  incidentally  to  determine  how  high 
man  can  venture  aloft  with  oxygen  apparatus 
before  starting  to  lose  consciousness.  When 
he  passed  41,000  feet  altitude  last  May  he 
commenced  to  experience  a  pain  in  the  chest 
and,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  medical  of- 
ficers, given  him  prior  to  this  flight,  he 
valved  his  balloon  causing  it  to  descend 
very  rapidly.  When  the  balloon  neared  the 
ground  and  with  all  ballast  gone,  it  was 
going  so  fast  that  Captain  Gray  jumped  with 
his  parachute  in  order  to  save  himself. 
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The  "CORSAIR" 


Q  I  "HIS  new  Vought  Naval  Airplane  is  an  outstanding  develop- 
ment  in  high  performance  military  aircraft.  It  will  outfly  and 
outmaneuver,  at  high  altitudes,  the  standard  service  type  Single- 
Seater  Fighters,  and  Two-Seater  Landplanes  and  Seaplanes. 

And  it  is  one  of  the  world's  most  versatile  airplanes.  It  may  be 
used  with  wheel  or  float  landing  gear,  for  deck  landing  on  the 
aircraft  carriers,  for  catapulting  from  the  battleships  and  cruisers, 
for  reconnaisance  work,  and  for  long-distance  cross-country 
flying. 

The  "Corsair"  is  now  in  production  and  deliveries  are  being  made 
to  the  U.  S.  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Services. 

The  "Corsair"  is  designed  around  the  P.  &  W.  "Wasp"  Engine 


CHANCE   VOUGHT  CORPORATION 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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HUBBARD  MEDAL  GIVEN 
TO   COL.  LINDBERGH 

PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  on  November 
14  presented  to  Colonel  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  the  Hubbard  Medal,  the  award  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  for  his 
achievement  in  making  the  first  non-stop 
flight  from  New  York  to  Paris.  The 
award  places  Colonel  Lindbergh  alongside 
such  illustrious  pioneers  as  Commander  Rob- 
ert E.  Peary,  Sir  Ernest  Shaekleton  and 
Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd,  who  were 
among  the  seven  to  receive  the  medal  previ- 
ously. 

The  presentation  was  made  at  the  Wash- 
ington Auditorium  following  an  address  by 
President  Coolidge.  Among  the  distin- 
guished guests  present  were :  Mrs.  Coolidge, 
Mrs.  Evangeline  Lindbergh,  Orville  Wright, 
officials  of  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  diplomatic  representa- 
tives from  many  foreign  countries  and  the 
following  transocean  fliers :  Commander 
Richard  E.  Byrd  and  his  transatlantic  flight 
companions,  Bert  Acosta,  Lieutenant  Bernt 
Balchen,  and  Lieutenant  George  O.  Noville ; 
Clarence  D.  Chamberlin  and  Charles  A.  Le- 
vine ;  Lieutenants  Lester  J.  Maitland  and 
Albert  Hegenberger,  first  fliers  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Hawaii ;  Ernest  L.  Smith  and 
Emory  B.  Bronte,  civilian  California-to- 
Hawaii  fliers;  Arthur  C.  Goebel,  winner  of 
the  Dole  Hawaiian  flight,  and  Captain  Wil- 
liam V.  Davis,  who  accompanied  him ;  Paul 
Schluter  and  Martin  Jensen,  second  in  the 
Dole  flight;  William  S.  Brock  and  Edward 
F.  Schlee,  who  flew  half  around  the  world, 
and  Ruth  Elder  and  George  Haldeman,  who 
made  the  longest  over-water  flight. 

The  exercises  were  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Gilbert  Grosvenor,  president  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  who  introduced  Presi- 


President   Coolidge  presents  the  Hub- 
bard Medal  to  Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh 

dent  Coolidge  for  the  presentation  of  the 
Hubbard  award  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  field  of  aviation.  A  brief  ad- 
dress was  made  by  William  P.  MacCracken, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Aeronautics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh's speech  of  acceptance  was  followed 
by  a  showing  of  motion  pictures  of  parts  of 
his  transatlantic  and  more  recent  flights. 


TRANSOCEAN  FLIERS  AT 
WEATHER  CONFERENCE 

T^ESCRIPTIONS  of  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions  encountered  by  the  transatlantic 
and  transpacific  fliers  and  recommendations 
for  improved  meteorological  services  were 
presented  at  a  special  conference  held  in  the 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Aeronautics,  William  P.  MacCracken, 
jr.,  on  November  14. 


The  Atlantic  fliers  at  the  conference  were  : 
Clarence  Chamberlin,  Charles  A.  Levine, 
Bernt  Balchen,  Edward  F.  Schlee,  William 
S.  Brock,  Ruth  Elder  and  George  Halde- 
man. The  Pacific  fliers  were :  Albert  Hegen- 
berger, Lester  A.  Maitland,  Emery  Bronte. 
Arthur  C.  Goehel,  and  Paul  Schluter. 

Participating  in  the  meeting  were  As- 
sistant Secretary  MacCracken ;  Director 
Clarence  M.  Young,  and  Eugene  Sibley  of 
the  Aeronautics  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  for  Air;  Dr.  James  Y. 
Kimball  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau, New  York  City ;  Charles  L.  Mitoheli 
and  R.  Hanson  Weightman,  forecasters  of 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington ;  Dr.  C.  G.  Rossby,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  Meteorology  of 
the  Guggenheim  Foundation  for  Promotion 
of  Aeronautics,  and  the  following  other 
members  of  that  committee:  Major  William 
P.  Blair,  representing  the  Army ;  W.  R. 
Gregg,  representing  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau ;  Lieutenant  F.  W.  Reichel- 
derfer,  representing  the  Navy  Department. 

The  recommendations  from  practically  all 
of  the  aviators  were  that  information  ex- 
changed between  the  weather  observers  ad- 
vising the  fliers  and  ships  along  the  ocean 
routes  to  be  flown  be  expanded  and  made 
more  accurate,  and  that  further  experiments 
and  investigations  be  made  regarding  the  con- 
ditions of  wind  and  clouds  at  different  alti- 
tudes. Radio  services,  both  'beacon  and  in- 
formation signals,  were  highly  praised  by 
those  who  used  them,  and  all  of  the  fliers 
expressed  appreciation  to  Weather  Bureau 
officials  of  the  information  and  advice  ex- 
tended them  before  their  take-offs. 

The  Byrd  flight,  Which  ended  in  a  forced 
landing  in  a  fog  on  the  coast  of  France, 
might  have  been  successfully  completed  if 


L.  to  R. 


Wide  World  photo 

Transocean  fliers  in  front  of  the  White  House  where  they  were  received  by  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge 

-Clarence  Chamberlin,  Colonel  Goebel,   Colonel  Lindbergh,  Ruth  Elder,  Paul  Schluter,  Emory  Bronte,  Lieut.  Heqenberaer,  Lieut.  Noville,  Lieut. 

Balchen,  and  William  Brock. 


•  Chamberlin,  Colonel  Goebel,  Colonel  Lindbergh.  Ruth  Elder,  Paul  Schluter,  Emory 
Maitland,  Commander  Byrd,  George  Haldeman .  Edward  H.  Schlee,  Charles  Levine,  Bert 
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there  had  been  radio  beacon  services  on  the 
other  side,  said  Balchen. 

Lost  over  Paris  in  the  .fog,  the  fliers  were 
unable  to  get  radio  reports  from  Paris  and 
could  not  get  their  bearings  because  their 
earth  inductor  compass  was  out  of  commis- 
sion. If  they  had  known  beforehand  the 
weather  conditions  around  Paris,  Balchen 
believes  the  ship  might  have  gone  through 
the  fog  and  continued  to  Germany. 

Schlee  and  Brock  asserted  that  the  only 
places  they  obtained  any  weather  reports 
after  leaving  the  Atlantic  Coast  were  at 
Croyden  Field,  England,  for  the  flight  to 
Munich,  and  at  Shanghai,  where  they  took 
off  in  the  face  of  warnings  of  a  typhoon  and 
rode  through  a  storm  which  made  it  possible 
to  fly  only  500  miles  in  12  hours. 

Haldeman  said  that  the  weather  map  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Kimball  had  warned  them  of 
a  low  pressure  area  which  they  met  as  fore- 
cast. If  their  plane  could  have  kept  15,000 
to  18,000  feet  high  he  does  not  believe 
it  would  have  had  the  trouble  it  did. 
However,  sleet  formed  on  their  plane  and, 
although  their  motor  was  wide  open,  they 
could  not  maintain  their  altitude. 

Ghamberlin  suggested  that  the  problem  of 
weather  forecasting  was  purely  a  matter  of 
getting  the  information  together.  "We  hit 
everything  as  predicted,"  he  said,  speaking 
of  Dr.  Kimball's  report,  "except  at  the  fin- 
ish. All  that  is  needed,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
facilities  for  getting  weather  reports  from 
the  ships  at  sea.  Then  the  forecasters  could 
readily  provide  this  data." 

Although  flying  for  20  hours  before  he 
could  sight  the  water  beneath  him,  Colonel 
Goebel  said  his  plane  did  not  deviate  from 
its  course  at  all  during  the  flight  to  Hono- 
lulu, thanks  to  the  radio  direction  beacon. 
He  flew  at  an  altitude  oif  6,000  feet  most  of 
the  way. 

Captain  Schluter,  second  in  the  Dole  race 
to  Honolulu,  described  how  his  plane  flew 
low  all  the  way  and  thrice  went  into  tail- 
spins,  its  landing  gear  touching  the  water 
once.  More  will  be  learned  about  the  laws 
of  winds  if  weather  and  wind  determinations 
prevailing  at  different  altitudes  at  the  same 
moment  can  be  made  known,  he  said. 

Lieutenant  Hegenberger  declared  that  for 
future  flights  better  reports  of  wind  con- 
ditions should  be  obtained  by  radio  from 
steamships,  whose  skippers  should  supply 
more  accurate  barometer  readings.  He  said 
shipping  people  were  not  now  ready  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  putting  the  proper  instru- 
ments on  their  ships  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion valuable  in  flying.  He  wanted  fog 
soundings,  and  also  information  as  to  where 
Cirrus  clouds  were  to  be  found.  The  radio 
beacon,  he  thinks,  is  the  best  guidance  yet 
devised  for  transoceanic  flying,  but  it  is  sub- 
ject to  other  interferences. 

Lieutenant  Maitland  also  emphasized  the 
need  of  getting  more  accurate  information 
relating  to  wind  speeds  and  barometric  pres- 
sure readings  from  ships. 

Dr.  Rossby  stated  that  the  weather  prob- 
lem for  oceanic  flights  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  forecasting  as  of  gathering  ade- 
quate information  from  the  proposed  line 
of  flight. 

Dr.  Kimball  said  the  forecasts  given  Byrd, 


Lindbergh,  and  Chamberlin  were  not  the  type 
given  air  men  who  fly  across  country.  It 
was  only  possible,  he  said,  to  tell  storm  area 
movements  and  what  would  be  the  prevail- 
ing winds ;  it  was  impossible  to  forecast  con- 
ditions over  Europe.  The  maps  supplied  the 
fliers  by  the  Weather  Bureau  showed  con- 
ditions in  all  eastenn  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  western  Europe  with  scattered 
reports  ifrom  over  the  ocean  lanes. 


TRANSOCEAN  PILOTS 
FORM  ASSOCIATION 

*TPHE  transoceanic  fliers  assembled  in 
Washington  for  the  meteorological 
meeting  at  the  Department  of  Commerce 
formed  the  first  transocean  fliers'  club  with 
Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh  as  president. 
Lieutenant  Albert  Hegenberger  was  named 
vice-president  and  Edward  F.  Schlee,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. AH  of  those  who  have  sur- 
vived transoceanic  flights  to  date  are  charter 
members. 


MISS  ELDER  and  HALDE- 
MAN WELCOMED  HOME 

jp  UTH  ELDER  and  George  W.  Halde- 
man  received  a  rousing  welcome  on  their 
return  to  New  York  on  November  11. 
Broadway  ticker-tape  and  cheers  greeted  this 
woman  who  achieved  international  fame  as 
ar.  aviator  and  her  pilot  and  navigator,  who, 
although  they  did  not  quite  reach  their  goal, 
have  flown  further  over  water  than  any 
other  human  beings.  Then,  too,  Ruth  Elder 
is  beautiful  and  her  charm  as  well  as  her 
courage  received  its  share  of  homage. 

Haldeman's  ability,  courage  and  skill, 
although  perhaps  not  as  loudly  proclaimed, 
was  none  the  less  fully  appreciated  by  the 
aviation  world.  Speaking  of  their  forced 
landing  beside  the  Dutch  steamer  Bareii- 
drccht  300  miles  from  the  Azores,  Haldeman 
said  that  the  oil  pressure  began  to  drop  four 
hours  before  they  sighted  the  vessel.  The 
engine  was  still  turning,  however,  when  they 
sighted  the  ship,  although  the  bearings  were 
slowing  burning  out  and  the  engine  was 
knocking  badly. 

Haldeman  brought  the  Stinson  monoplane. 
The  American  Girl,  down  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  the  Barendrecht ,  but  before  a  boat 
could  be  lowered  the  plane  had  drifted  a 
quarter  mile  away.  Slashing  a  hole  through 
the  cabin,  the  fliers  climbed  out  on  the  top 
of  the  plane.  Miss  Elder  had  on  her  rubber 
life-saving  suit,  and,  as  Haldeman'  had  not 
time  to  put  on  his  suit,  told  the  crew  to 
rescue  him  first. 

They  were  not  sure  what  caused  the 
explosion  that  destroyed  the  plane  but  thought 
that  either  a  spark  from  the  scraping  of  the 
plane  against  the  side  of  the  iron  ship  or  the 
heat  of  the  engine  itself  caused  the  gasoline 
from  the  broken  tanks  to  be  ignited. 

The  fliers  were  received  by  Mayor  Walker 
at  the  City  Hall  on  the  day  of  their  arrival, 
who  extended  the  city's  welcome.  The 
National  Women's  Party  gave  a  dinner  for 
Miss  Elder  paying  tribute  to  her  ability  and 
courage  as  a  woman.  Both  fliers  were 
received  by  President  Coolidge  with  the 
other  transoceanic  fliers  on  November  14, 


and,  at  a  reception  given  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary MacCracken  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, joined  the  International  Trans- 
oceanic Pilots'  Association,  which  includes  as 
charter  members  all  of  those  who  in  the  last 
year  have  survived  transocean  flights. 
After  turning  down  many  stage  and  motion 
picture  offers,  Miss  Elder  accepted  a  con- 
tract in  vaudeville  to  give  a  short  talk  on 
her  experiences.  She  plans  to  make  another 
transatlantic  flight  next  spring  financed  by 
the  proceeds  from  this  and  other  engage- 
ments of  a  similar  nature. 


CURTISS  TO  BUILD 
VERTICAL  RISING  PLANE 

T~*HE  Curtiss  Aeroplane  and  Motor  Com- 
pany  is  to  construct  a  helicopter  in  the 
near  future.  The  machine,  of  revolutionary 
design,  is  the  invention  of  Maitland  B. 
Bleecker,  24  years  of  age,  a  graduate  in 
aeronautical  engineering  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  who  spent  nearly  two  years  in 
the  Curtiss  plant  working  up  experimental 
data  which  was  checked  and  rechecked  by 
the  company's  engineers  before  a  decision 
was  reached  to  manufacture  a  full-sized  ship 
embodying  his  ideas. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Bleecker-Curtis^ 
machine  will  rise  and  descend  vertically  with 
safety,  carrying  a  useful  load  equal  to  one- 
fourth  its  own  weight ;  that  with  engines 
totaling  300  h.p.  it  will  climb  with  this  load 
at  the  rate  of  1900  feet  per  minute ;  that 
it  will  hover  indefinitely  over  one  spot  or 
fly  forward  at  50  to  70  m.p.h.,  and  that  it 
can  land  straight  down  in  a  small  spare 
even  if  it  sustains  a  total  loss  of  motive 
power.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  prove 
successful  as  a  military  spotting  plane  and 
for  carrying  mail  from  air  mail  terminals 
to  Post  Office  roofs. 

Its  wings,  of  which  there  may  be  either 
three  or  four,  revolve  in  a  horizontal  plane 
about  a  central  axis ;  and  it  has  a  standard 
airplane  fuselage.  The  plane  is  rotated  by 
propellers  half  way  Out  the  leading  edge  of 
the  wings.  The  first  plane  will  probably  have 
a  wing  spread  of  35-40  feet  and  a  light  air- 
cooled  engine  of  35-60  h.p.  in  each  wing. 


LINDBERGH  TAKES  POST 

WITH  GUGGENHEIM 
FUND  FOR  PROMOTION 
OF  AERONAUTICS 

pOLONEL  CHARLES  A.  LINDBERGH 
^-^  has  rejected  the  many  commercial  op- 
portunities offered  to  him  and  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund 
for  the  Promotion  of  Aeronautics  in  a  con- 
sulting capacity.  He  will  be  free  to  engage 
in  any  activities  which  will,  in  his  judgment, 
promote  the  cause  of  aviation.  At  his  re- 
quest he  will  be  at  liberty  to  make  such 
flights  or  other  experimental  efforts  in  behalf 
of  aviation  as  he  may  choose  upon  his  in- 
itiative and  responsibility. 

He  will  become  a  member  and  trustee  of 
the  fund  and  his  official  headquarters  will  be 
at  the  office  of  the  fund,  at  598  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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MARSHALL,  MISSOURI,  U.  S.  A. 


NowRead 


Largest,  Most  Complete 
Aeronautical  Supply 
Catalog  Ever  Issued 

After  months  of  work  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  thousands  of  dollars  we 
have  just  issued  the  largest  and  most 
complete  aeronautical  catalog  ever 
printed.  This  catalog  contains  over 
160  pages,  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
lists  and  describes  every  aeronautical 
accessory,  part  and  material,  both  war 
production  and  new  production  avail- 
able. 

We  want  a  copy  of  this  catalog  in 
the  hands  of  every  manufacturer,  air- 
port, dealer,  aviator,  and  ship  owner 
in  America.  Write  for  your  free  copy 
today. 

Write  your  name  and  address  on 
bottom  margin  of  this  page,  and  tear 
it  out  and  mail  to  us  at  once. 


Nicholas-Beazley  Airplane  Co.,  inc. 

250  North  Street  Marshall,  Mo. 
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The  Union  Trust  Co.  of  Detroit's  Waco.    William  Brock  (left)  and  Ray  Collins. 


DETROIT  AIR  NEWS 

By  Frank  Bocart 

THE  biennial  city  elections  on  November 
8  had  two  results  of  importance  bear- 
ing on  aviation  in  Detroit.  Mayor-elect 
John  C.  Lodge  is  the  grand-uncle  of  Colonel 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  And  voters  of  De- 
troit as  well  as  all  of  Wayne  county  ap- 
proved a  $2,000,000  bond  issue  for  a  muni- 
cipal airport  to  give  the  city  its  proper  status 
with  other  large  cities  of  the  country.  There 
have  'been  other  "proposals"  for  municipal 
airports  approved  by  voters  in  the  past,  but 
strife  over  selection  of  the  site  and  the 
means  of  payment  to  be  adopted  have  balked 
all  plans  hitherto.  With  the  present  project 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  govern- 
ment, in  which  Mayor-elect  Lodge  also  plays 
an  important  figure  as  a  member  of  the 
county  supervisors,  and  the  bond  issue  ap- 
proved, it  is  believed  now  a  site  will  be 
picked  by  spring  and  the  board  of  county 
road  commissioners  empowered  to  build  the 
port.  This  body  has  all  the  engineering 
force  and  equipment  necessary  for  the  task. 

pvETROIT'S  only  air  taxi  service,  the 
*^  Wayco  Air  Service,  Inc.,  headed  by 
Edward  F.  Schlee,  is  entering  the  winter 
with  prospects  of  undiminished  business.  D. 
S.  Robins,  in  charge  of  traffic  problems,  says 
his  fleet  of  four  machines  will  carry  many 
Detroiters  to  Florida  between  now  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  fleet  also  came  into  action  dur- 
ing the  New  England  floods,  when  two 
planes  were  chartered  by  firms  near  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  to  haul  cargoes  to  the  middle 
west  that  could  not  be  got  out  by  rail. 
Several  round  trips  were  made  and  on 
most  of  them  the  load  averaged  1,500  pounds. 

SCHLEE,  and  his  co-pilot,  William  S. 
Brock,  of  the  Pride  of  Detroit,  are  cen- 
tering all  efforts  on  their  plans  to  go  after 
the  endurance  record  in  March  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida.  Theirs  will  be  one  of 
half  a  dozen  or  more  similar  attempts,  it 
is  expected. 

/"OFFICIALS  of  the  First  National  Bank 
'  have  directed  engineers  and  contractors 
erecting  a  25-story  addition  to  their  present 
structure  to  make  provision  for  the  future 
placing  of  an  airplane  landing  platform  on 
the  roof  of   the  building. 


TTARRY  A.  GRAHAM,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Stinson  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, has  gone  to  California  to  confer  with 
a  Los  Angeles  group  which  is  seeking  to 
become  western  sales  representatives  for  this 
company  and  to  establish  airports  and  taxi 
lines  all  along  the  West  Coast. 

HpHREE  of  the  trimotor  Ford  transports 
*  were  delivered  the  past  month  to  J.  L. 
Maddux,  Lincoln  dealer  at  Los  Angeles,  who 
plans  to  operate  the  fleet  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  El  Paso,  saving  a  day  and  a  half 
over  the  train  trip  between  the  two  points. 

T>  AY  COOPER  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce  has  flown  30,000  miles  in  the 
past  60  days  arranging  for  the  Fourth  An- 
nual National  Air  Tour  of  1928  for  the 
Edsel  Ford  trophy  and  sounding  sentiment 
of  the  industry  generally  toward  holding  a 
national  aircraft  show  here  in  April,  the 
successor  of  the  AH  America  Aircraft  Dis- 
play at  Washington  last  May. 

pROFESSORS  E.  A.  STALKER  and  L. 
1  V.  Kerber,  the  latter  Guggenheim  pro- 
fessor of  aeronautics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  are  designing  a  new  type  of  craft 
for  a  Michigan  manufacturer.  They  are 
now  testing  models  in  the  recently  completed 
wind  tunnel  at  Ann  Arbor,  which  was  fin- 
ished with  money  from  the  Guggenheim 
Fund.  The  ground  school  course  at  the 
University  under  auspices  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  has  169  students  now  enrolled. 


UNION  TRUST  CO.  OF 
DETROIT'S  NEW  PLANE 

«<'"p  RUSTY"  is  the  name  of  the  new 
*  Waco- 10  purchased  by  the  recently 
established  aviation  department  of  the  Union 
Trust  Company  of  Detroit.  The  Union 
Trust  Company  is  the  first  financial  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  establish  a  regu- 
larly authenticated  aviation  department  and 
to  make  practical  use  of  air  service  in  its 
business.  The  company  is  fortunate  in  being- 
able  to  command  the  services  of  so  well- 
known  an  aeronautical  expert  as  Ray  Col- 
lins, pilot  of  their  plane.  The  establishment 
of  the  aviation  department  is  a  continuation 
of  the  interest  which  the  Union  Trust  Com- 
pany, particularly  its  president,  Frank  W. 
Blair,  has  taken  in  aviation  advancement. 


STOUT  AIR  SERVICES 

XJEARLY  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  ca- 

^  pacity  business  was  done  by  the  pas- 
senger line  of  Stout  Air  Services,  Inc.,  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Cleveland,  in  its  first 
month  of  operation,  reports  Stanley  E. 
Knauss,  general  manager. 

The  exact  figures  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember were  not  quite  complete  but  it  ap- 
peared that  more  than  600  persons  will  have 
been  carried.  There  are  two  round  trips 
daily  by  the  ten-passenger  Ford  cabin  trans- 
ports. 

From  Detroit  the  planes  have  more  often 
than  not  gone  out  with  more  than  the  ten 
persons  aboard,  but  the  business  in  Cleve- 
land has  not  yet  risen  to  any  such  propor 
tions.  Yet  it  took  the  Stout  concern  12 
months  to  roll  up  a  total  of  2,000  passengers 
on  its  Grand  Rapids  line,  now  temporarily 
abandoned.  In  carrying  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  this  number  in  a  single  month. 
Knauss  feels  that  they  have  experienced  a 
very  successful  inaugural.  The  fare  is  $18 
one  way ;  $35  round  trip.  The  distance  is 
128  miles  and  the  scheduled  flying  time  100 
minutes,  although  this  is  often  bettered. 
Transportation  from  hotels  to  airports  at 
both  ends  is  included  in  the  fare. 

One  of  the  most  sincere  endorsements  of 
the  new  service  has  come  from  the  Detroit 
manager  of  the  Telautograph  Corporation. 
C.  M.  Huber.  He  compares  the  automobile 
trip  between  the  two  cities  to  that  by  air, 
saying  that  the  distance  by  motor  car  re- 
duces the  air  fare  to  9  1-2  cents  a  mile. 
It  is  approximately  50  mijes  further  by  road. 
Since  he  estimates  it  costs  him  10  cents  a 
mile  to  drive  his  car  and  he  must  take  two 
days  for  the  trip,  he  finds  that  traveling  by 
air,  with  more  than  three  hours  to  transact 
business  in  Cleveland,  allows  him  to  make 
the  trip  in  a  single  day,  with  the  privilege 
of  staying  over  night  if  he  needs  to. 

It  is  indeed  almost  a  revelation  to  visit  the 
new  passenger  depot  on  Ford  airport  and 
witness  the  departure  or  arrival  of  one  of 
the  liners.  Passengers  arrive  aboard  a  spe- 
cial bus  of  the  Detroit  Street  railways.  If 
there  is  time  to  spare  they  may  ascend  to 
the  second  floor  and  go  out  onto  the  obser- 
vation gallery  which  girdles  the  building,  to 
have  pointed  out  to  them  all  the  features  of 
the  airport — the  radio  beacon  station,  airship 
mooring  tower,  flood  lights,  radio  towers, 
etc.  In  the  waiting  room  and  ticket  office 
they  buy  their  tickets  just  as  they  would  in 
a  railway  station.  Fifteen  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  departure  the  ship  comes  on 
the  line.  Pilot  and  mechanic  spend  a  last 
five  minutes  going  over  every  detail.  The 
pilot  then  takes  his  station  and  cannot  again 
leave  the  cockpit  for  any  reason  whatever. 
A  redcap  carries  out  the  baggage  to  be 
stowed  away.  There  is  still  ample  time  for 
all  to  seat  themselves  comfortably.  There  is 
none  of  the  flurry  and  bustle  so  common 
about  flying  fields.  A  "dispatcher"  waves 
the  plane  off  exactly  on  the  proper  second. 
A  concrete  runway  keeps  the  dust  out  of 
spectators'  eyes.  There  could  not  be,  nor  is 
there,  more  ceremony  or  precision  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  "Twentieth  Century"  than 
there  is  when  these  airliners  glide  off. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS  ONCE 


AGAIN  / 


Aviation  Town  and  Country  C  lub  of  ^BL  '  Km  Detroit    News    Air   Transport  Trophy 

Detroit     Trophy     Light     Commercial  ■  I  I  \  /i  Air    Transport,    Speed   and  Efficiency 

Speed  and  Efficiency  Race.    Races  held  Race.    Races  held  at  Spokane,  Wash- 

at   Spokane,  Washington,   Sept.   23rd.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ington,  Sept.  23rd. 

Lt.  John  H.  Miller,  winner  of  the  two  Trophies  shown  here  and  former  instructor  at  Great  Lakes  and  Pensacoia, 
Florida,  is  now  our  Chief  Instructor  and  under  his  instruction  you  too  can  be  the  success  that  he  is. 

READ  LT.  MILLER'S  MESSAGE 

WRITE  FOR  TO   YOU      MORE  INFORMATION 

"To  those  who  cannot  see  into  the  FUTURE  and  the  GREAT  MEANING — AVIATION — has 
for  the  WORLD  and  to  the  MAN  or  WOMAN  who  wishes  to  make  their  life  a  SUCCESS  in  a 
BIG  WAY,  I  wish  to  say,  T  do  not  believe  there  has  been  an  opportunity  like  AVIATION, 
open  to  men  and  women  since  the  Automobile  was  first  invented.'  With  the  right  kind  of 
training,  you  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  top  in  this  new  industry. 

"I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  with  the  equipment  and  instructors  at  the  CHICAGO  AERO- 
NAUTICAL SERVICE  School  anyone  who  passes  the  examination  can  be  well  on  his  way  to 
success  in  a  very  few  months."  ,  ,       /  , 

MaU  This  Today      >    Enron  Now  »„.„« 

Room  1120  608  S.  Dearborn  Street  Winter  Flying  C'TY 

Chicago,  Illinois  AGE 

Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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CURTISS   FLYING  SERV. 
"COVERS"  THE  FLOOD 

THE  recent  disastrous  flood  in  New  Eng- 
land furnished  a  striking  example  of 
the  value  of  airplanes  in  obtaining  photo- 
graphs and  first  hand  information  of  the 
extent  of  damage  caused  by  such  catastro- 
phes. On  Friday,  November  5th,  when  the 
flood  had  paralyzed  rail  and  wire  communi- 
cations in  the  stricken  area,  calls  began  to 
come  in  to  the  Curtiss  Flying  Service  office 
at  Garden  City  for  airplanes  to  fly  over  the 
district  and  report  the  damage.  M.  M.  Mer- 
rill, manager  of  the  Flying  Service,  left 
Curtiss  Field  at  3  p.  m.  in  a  Fairchild  mono- 
plane, carrying  Daily  Neivs  and  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  photographers.  They 
flew  over  Beckett,  Mass.,  and  Pittsfield,  and 
returned  at  6:30  with  the  first  pictures  of 
the  flooded  area.  The  return  flight,  over 
bad  flying  country,  was  made  in  darkness, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  fly  a  compass  course 
the  entire  distance. 

On  Saturday,  November  6th,  Pilot  Wins- 
ton, in  an  Oriole,  with  an  N.  E.  A.  photog- 
rapher aboard,  took  off  at  6:30,  landed  at 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  gas,  and  then  flew 
.for  seven  hours  over  the  flooded  district, 
getting  up  as  far  as  Montpelier,  Vt.,  where 
the  damage  was  heaviest.  They  returned 
to  Curtiss  Field  at  dark,  and  were  the  first 
eye  witnesses  to  get  back  to  New  York 
with  an  account  of  the  damage  done  at 
Montpelier.  Winston  reported  that  the  flying 
was  one  of  the  most  ticklish  jobs  he  had 
ever  tackled.  The  territory  over  which  they 
were  flying  was  mountainous,  the  few  land- 
ing fields  inundated,  and  to  add  to  their 
difficulties,  rain  and  fog  set  in  during  the 
afternoon. 

On  the  same  day,  Merrill,  accompanied 
by  M.  G.  M.  camera  men,  flew  over  Beckett 
and  obtained  pictures,  returning  before 
lunch.  In  the  afternoon  Merrill  attempted 
another  flight  but  ran  into  heavy  rains 
and  fog  and  was  forced  to  turn  back. 

On  Sunday,  Winston,  with  C.  B.  Allen 
of  the  New  York  World  and  a  camera  man, 
and  Merrill,  with  Daily  News  and  Pathe 
camera  men,  started  out  for  the  flood  area. 
Both  pilots  reported  that  weather  conditions 
were  probably  the  worst  they  had  ever  en- 
countered. Snow,  fog,  rain,  and  "rough" 
air  added  to  the  difficulties  of  flying  over 
mountainous  territory.  In  spite  of  these 
handicaps,  Winston,  who  flew  along  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  got  through  to  Montpelier 
and  his  newspaper  men  returned  with  graphic 
accounts  of  the  conditions  encountered.  Mer- 
rill followed  the  Housatonic  River,  ran 
into  a  terrific  snow  storm,  became  locked 
in  a  valley  which  kept  growing  narrower, 
and  with  considerable  difficulty  turned 
around  and  flew  back  to  Pittsfield  to  wait 
until  the  storm  had  abated.  In  an  hour, 
another  start  was  made,  and  after  some  dif- 
ficult flying  Merrill  succeeded  in  reaching 
his  objective,  Hartford.  By  a  curious  co- 
incidence, just  as  Merrill's  party  had  finished 
taking  pictures  and  were  ready  to  turn  back. 
Winston's  plane  suddenly  appeared  from 
the  north  and  passed  them,  homeward  bound. 


Air  views  of  the   New   England  flood. 
The  two  at  the  top  are  of  Rutland,  Vt. ; 
center,  Montpelier,  Vt. ;  two  views  at  the 
bottom,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


On  Monday,  Merrill  again  carried  pho- 
tographers over  Middletown  and  Hartford. 

Thus,  when  other  means  of  transportation 
and  communication  were  demoralized,  the  air- 
plane was  pressed  into  service. 


CONCORD  AIRPORT  BASE 
FOR  FLOOD  RELIEF 

WHEN  the  unprecedented  heavy  rains 
of  November  3  and  4  covered  all  of 
northern  and  central  New  England  with 
from  four  to  eight  inches  of  water  and 
breaking  dams  and  rushing  streams  com- 
menced to  raise  havoc  all  over  these  north- 
ern states,  and  particularly  in  Vermont,  the 
U.  S.  Army  quickly  got  its  rescue  forces 
organized  with  Major  General  Preston  H. 
Brown,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  First 
Corps  Area  in  personal  charge. 

General  Brown  promptly  decided  that 
airplanes  must  be  used  to  survey  the  situa- 
tion and  to  make  emergency  deliveries  of 
needed  supplies.  So  he  called  on  Mitchel 
and  Boiling  Fields  for  planes,  the  Boston 
Airport  Air  Corps  being  reduced  to  only  a 
couple  of  PTs  and  a  Vought,  and  ordered  a 
concentration  of  rescue  planes  at  the  Con- 
cord Airport  which  was  on  the  southern 
end  of  New  Hampshire's  flood  area  and  out 
of  the  shore  line  ifog  belt. 

The  Concord  Airport,  although  not  a  year 
old,  had  previously  been  used  by  the  Air 
Corps  as  an  intermediate  field  for  service 
on  cross  country  flights,  and  during  last 
July  as  a  training  field  for  the  322  Observa- 
tion Squadron,  Organized  Reserves,  so  the 
Commanding  General  knew  that  it  was  ready. 

On  Saturday,  November  5,  Lieut.  Richard 
Cobb  arrived  as  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Air  Corps  and  Lieut.  R.  D.  Thomas,  U.  S. 
N.  R.,  from  Squantum  Naval  Station 
dropped  in  for  a  brief  visit,  as  did  several 
Boston  Airport  Corporation  planes.  And 
from  then  on  until  Tuesday  afternoon  fol- 
lowing the  airport  became  an  advanced  fly- 
ing base  of  the  Air  Corps. 

Sunday  morning  the  Air  Corps  arrived 
thick  and  fast.  General  Brown  flew  in  in 
an  amphibian  drafted  from  Mitchel  Field 
and  piloted  by  Lieut.  Donald  Duke,  accom- 
panied by  another  amphibian,  the  San  An- 
tonio of  Pan-American  Good-Will  Flight 
fame,  piloted  by  Lieut.  Newton  Longfellow. 
Another  early  arrival  was  Lieut.  A.  H.  Gale 
with  Staff  Sgt.  McQuillan,  from  Mitchel 
Field  in  a  photographic  De  Havilland.  Capt. 
Christopher  W.  Ford,  acting  Air  Officer  of 
the  First  Corps  Area,  drifted  in  in  one  of 
Boston  PTs  to  make  sure  that  all  was 
okeh,  and,  on  his  departure  in  the  early 
afternoon,  Lieut.  Gale  assumed  command  of 
the  base.  Two  Douglas  0-2s  from  Mitchel 
Field  were  early  arrivals,  manned  by  Lieuts. 
Orville  L.  Stephens,  Franklin  C.  Wolfe  and 
C.  B.  Overacker. 

In  the  early  afternoon  General  Brown  de- 
parted for  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  the  am- 
phibian in  which  he  arrived,  accompanied 
by  the  San  Antonio.  Shortly  after  their 
departure  the  San  Francisco  appeared  over 
the  field,  another  Good  Will  Tour  am- 
phibian piloted  by  Lieut.  John  H.  Price 
from  Boiling  Field,  carrying  an  Associated 
Press  reporter,  and  not  long  after  the  fourth 
amphibian  set  its  wheels  on  the  runways, 
having  come  from  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  via 
Boston  and  the  flooded  area  olf  the  Connecti- 
cut River.  So  Concord  Airport  was  visited 
in  one  short  afternoon  by  four  Army  planes 
(Continued  on  pacic  728) 
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Suggestions  for 
THE  PILOT 

The  law  compels  him 
to  keep  Log  Books — 
start  his  New  Year 
with  a  new  set. 


The  pilot  is  inter- 
ested in  all  items  list- 
ed on  this  page 


IS  CAMINQ I 

DON'T  GIVE  HIM  A  RED  NECK- 
TIE OR  AN  IRISH  LACE  FISH 
BOWL  THIS  YEAR! 


GIVE  HIM  SOMETHING  HE 
NEEDS  AND  WILL  CHERISH! 


Suggestions  for 
THE  STUDENT 

Books 

Model  Airplanes 
Clothing 
Aero  Jacks 
Binoculars 
Helmets 

Speaking  Tubes 
Goggles 


BOOKS  and  MAPS 

Camp  Site  and  Landing  Field  Guide  Book  $  ,2  5 

Flight  record  cards   12  for  .25 

Flight  record  cards   100  for  1.25 

Rand,  McNally  indexed  state  maps,  any  state....  .3  5 

Pilot's  log  book  50 

Airplane  log  book   .7  5 

Engine  log  book    .7  5 

Set  of  3  log  books  in  aluminum  binder   3.00 

Waterproof  canvas  bag  for  log  books  5  0 

A. B.C.   of  Aviation — 275   pages,  illustrated   1.75 

Book  of  the  Sky — 23  6  pages,  illustrated   2.00 

Airmen  and  Aircraft — 216  pages,  illustrated   3.50 

Aircraft  Power  Plants — 208   pages,  illustrated.  .  .  4.25 

Airports  and  Airways — 178  pages,  illustrated.    ...  5.00 

Aircraft  Instruments — 269  pages,  illustrated   5.00 

Leather  and  celluloid  map  case,  with  pad  and  pencil  2.00 

CLOTHING 

(Give  Sizes  in  Ordering) 
"AERO-JACKS" — The   new   all-weather   jacket  as 
nationally    advertised — warm — neat — strong 

Children's  sizes   $  3.50 

Ladies  sizes    5,00 

Men's  sizes  (gray  or  tan)    5.00 

Leather  jackets — finest  quality   17.00 

Lee  mechanic  suits,  Zipper  fasteners   4.5  0 

Lee  flying  suits,  Zipper  fasteners   8.00 

"Winter  King" — winter  flying  suits — felt  lined — 

fur  collar — Zipper    fasteners   29.50 


Moccasins — 3   buckle,  black,  wool  lined  pair  4.00 

Gloves — one  fingered  wool  lined  mittens  pair  6.00 

HELMETS  and  GOGGLES 

Johnson  speaking  tube  set,  complete  with  2  helmets  .  $20.00 

Soft  leather  helmets,  wool  lined   5.35 

Soft  leather  helmets,  chamois  lined   6.50 

Gabardine  helmets,  leather  trimmed   5.00 

Genuine  Luxor  Air  Service  Model  No.  6  goggles.  .  .  10.75 
Genuine   Luxor   Air    Service   Meniscus  cylindrical 

Wse    15.00 

Genuine  Resist.il  Goggles  N.  A.  K   3.95 

Genuine  Resistal  Goggles  W.  Y.  D  .  .  2.95 

MISCELLANY 

Pyrene  fire  extinguishers,  1  qt   $10.00 

Pyrene  fire  extinguishers,  1  pt.  in  Xmas  box   7.5  0 

First  aid  kits,  with  bracket   1.45 

Johnson  air  speed  meter,  strut  type   4.80 

Johnson  all-leather  safety  belt,  new  type   4.80 

Clocks,   Waltham    16.00 

Johnson  air  speed  meter,  with  pitot  tube,  new   24.00 

Model  airplane — "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"   10.00 

Flash  fire  extinguisher,  1  qt   9.00 

Flash  fire  extinguisher,  1  pt   6.00 

Navigation  lights — molded  pyralin,  per  set   15.00 

Very  pistols — bronze  barrel    15.00 

Binoculars — 6  power  prismatic,  leather  case   38.00 

Binoculars — 8  power  prismatic,  leather  case   40.00 

Airplane  radiator  ornament  for  autos   3.00 


Suggestions  for 
The  Inquisitive 
PEST 

Moccasins 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Very  Pistols 

Waterproof  Bag 

State  Map 

Binoculars 

First  Aid  Kits 


AND!    WITH   EVERY  ORDER 

Marked  "X-mas"  we  will  include  our  own  use- 
ful little  gift — can  be  used  in  the  office — the 
home — garage  or  ship. 


We  wish  all  of  you  A  Merry  Christ- 
mas —  and  we  know  you  will  all 
have  A  Happy  and  Prosperous  New 
Year. 

1928  should  be  the  best  year  in 
Aviation  yet! 


Suggestions  for 
THE  BOY 

Model  Airplanes 
Aero  Jacks 
Books 
Binoculars 
and 
Everything 
for  him  to 
build  his  own 
models  with. 


JOHNSON  AIRPLANE  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

DAYTON       -:-  OHIO 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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.Numerous  commercial  planes  also  used 
the  airport  during  the  day.  Boston  Airport 
Corporation's  two  Stinsons,  Whirlwind 
Travel  Air  and  an  OX  job  stopped  for  ser- 
vice and  information.  Lieut.  Robert  S. 
Fogg,  who  arrived  home  from  New  York 
at  noon  in  his  Waco  Whirlwind  New  Hamp- 
shire, did  a  good  business  taking  passengers 
for  short  hops  over  the  flooded  area  im- 
mediately north  of  Concord. 

During  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday 
the  Army  ships  were  constantly  on  the  move 
to  and  from  the  stricken  areas  of  Vermont, 
carrying  yeast,  sugar,  saccharine,  salt  and 
mail,  and  surveying  the  ravaged  country 
and  gathering  information  regarding  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  stricken  towns. 

On  Tuesday  noon  orders  arrived  for  Lieut. 
Cobb  to  go  to  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  which  is  a 
short  distance  outside  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
and  supervise  the  preparation  of  a  landing 
base  there.  The  other  planes  were  directed 
to  return  to  the  Boston  Airport  for  check- 
ing over  preparatory  to  moving  to  the  new- 
Burlington  base,  and  by  nightfall  the  army 
ships  had  all  hopped  off  to  the  south. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Lieut.  Fogg  started 
carrying  first  class  mail  to  Montpelier  and 
Burlington  under  contract  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  emergency  service. 
Leaving  the  airport  at  8  a.m.,  he  landed 
at  Montpelier  to  leave  mail  and  to  pick  up 
mail  for  Burlington  and  the  West ;  landed 
at  Burlington  to  leave  mail  from  New  Eng- 
land and  Montpelier  and  to  pick  up  mail 
from  the  West  for  Montpelier,  and  from 
Burlington  to  New  England;  landed  again 
at  Montpelier  to  deliver  mail  received  at 
Burlington  and  to  pick  up  mail  for  New 
England ;  and  then  back  to  Concord.  On 
November  IS  he  started  making  two  flights 
each  day,  which  necessitated  starting  the 
first  trip  at  seven  and  the  second  not  later 
than  twelve-thirty.  The  route  is  about  320 
miles  and  is  over  hilly  and  mountainous 
country  with  few  fields. 


BILLINGS  HERO  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND  FLOOD 

WHEN  the  flood  gates  were  opened,  and 
the  states  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, western  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut were  submerged  by  raging  waters, 
creating  a  situation  similar  to  that  which 
the  Mississippi  valley  underwent  some 
months  ago,  the  largest  cities,  as  well  as 
the  smallest  hamlets  of  Vermont  especially, 
were  cut  off  from  the  world  and  provided 
the  opportunity  to  show  the  world  at  large 
that  the  airplane  is  of  as  much  use  in  an 
emergency  as  it  is  for  straight  commercial 
flying. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  of  B.  F. 
Billings,  operations  manager  of  the  Boston 
Airport,  in  flying  over  the  flooded  area  and 
sizing  up  the  situation  it  is  possible  that  the 
death  rate  would  have  been  much  higher 
than  it  was.  Billings  conclusively  proved, 
hy  his  activities  during  the  disaster,  to  the 
few  remaining  skeptics,  that  when  there  is 
ground  to  cover,  things  to  do  and  places  to 
reach,  whether  it  be  a  joy  hop  to  Cali- 
fornia, or  an  observation  flight  over  Walla 
Walla,  the  airplane  is  the  thing  to  use. 

On  Saturday,   November  5,  the  Boston 


American  called  Billings  and  asked  him  if 
it  were  poasiuie  to  ny  up  to  Montpelier, 
Vermont,  to  survey  tne  damage  and  take 
pictures.  Bilnngs  assured  them  that  he  was 
ready  to  fly  Mem  anywhere  at  an  and  con- 
sequently arrived  over  Montpelier  at  noon 
in  one  oi  the  Stinson-Detroiters  owned  by 
the  Boston  Airport  Corp.  After  discover- 
ing that  he  could  not  set  the  snip  down  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  held  big  enough,  Bill 
returned  to  Boston,  loaded  tnree 
pounds  of  yeast  into  an  OXX6  Travel  Air, 
and  hopped  off  for  Montpelier  again.  He 
landed  on  the  farm  of  W.  A.  Cutler,  about 
one  mile  out  of  Montpelier.  Thus  Billings 
was  the  first  man  to  reach  Montpelier  from 
the  outside  and  also  the  first  man  to  bring 
supplies  in  to  the  stricken  city. 

The  next  mornurg,  Sunday,  with  enough 
gas  to  reach  Clermont,  N.  H.,  in  the  tanks, 
Billings  gathered,  unofficially,  the  first  mail 
to  be  sent  from  Montpelier  to  the  outside 
world,  and  flew  it  back  to  Boston,  under 
threatening  skies.  Bill's  mail  pilot  license 
enabled  him  to  carry  the  mail. 

With  the  same  plane  relfueled  and  with 
five  hundred  pounds  of  yeast  loaded  into  the 
front  cockpit,  along  with  newspapers  and 
tobacco  for  the  Cutler  family,  Billings  took 
off  again  at  two  o'clock  Sunday  for  the 
flooded  regions.  The  skies  that  had  been 
threatening  in  the  morning  closed  in  above 


B.  F.  Billings  of  the  Boston  Airport 


Clermont  and  piled  snow  down,  forcing 
Bill  to  turn  back  and  spend  the  night  in 
Clermont,  where  the  excellent  facilities  of- 
fered by  the  field  were  pressed  into  service. 
Billings  hopped  off  at  dawn  Monday  morn- 
ing to  run  into  freezing  weather  and  snow 
flurries  above  White  River  Junction.  By 
utilizing  every  opportunity  offered,  he  man- 
aged to  grope  his  way  to  Montpelier  and 
upon  landing  had  his  carburetor  freeze  up. 
National  Guardsmen  assisted  him  in  getting 
the  motor  in  fair  shape  and  all  hands  turned 
to  the  task  of  loading  four  sacks  of  first 
class  mail  into  the  ship.  Twenty-four  min- 
utes alfter  taking  off  from  the  Cutler  farm 
in  a  high  wind,  the  OXX6  cut  out  due  to 
the  jets  freezing  again  and  Bill  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  picking  a  field  in  very 
mountainous  country.  The  only  field  avail- 
able  was   hemmed   in   on   three   sides  by 
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mountains  but  the  wind  was  just  right  and 
he  set  down  in  soft  ooze  without  scratch- 
ing the  plane  at  all.  The  forced  landing 
was  made  near  South  Royalton,  Vermont, 
outside  the  flood  area,  and  with  the  training 
of  the  mail,  Bill  completed  his  errand. 
Robert  L.  O'Brien,  State  Aircraft  Inspector 
and  pilot  for  the  Aircraft  Corp.,  with  Me- 
chanic P.  M.  Tibert,  loaded  parts  and  tools 
into  the  J-4  Travel  Air,  and  Hew  up  to  Bill- 
ings. The  necessary  repairs  were  made  and 
all  hands  returned  to  Boston. 

With  the  experience  of  the  three  days  fly- 
ing over  the  regions  inundated  by  the  flood, 
Billings  was  able  to  offer  advice  to  the  other 
commercial  pilots  who  were  contemplating 
trips  to  the  flood  area.  Bob  O'Brien  took 
Mr.  Farrar,  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  Chicago,  to  Montpelier  to  see  that  his 
family  was  safe.  Ralph  T.  Wickford,  pilot 
for  the  Airport  Corp.,  flew  a  Stinson,  char- 
tered by  the  Carter  Knit  Underwear  Co.  of 
Needham,  to  the  flood,  carrying  twenty  cases 
of  underwear.  Wick  reported  high  winds 
with  some  snow  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  all 
the  way  to  Montpelier. 

When  the  danger  was  past,  and  the  roads 
were  in  passable  shape,  Billings  took  stock 
of  the  flying  done  and  discovered  that  54 
hours  of  flying  had  been  accomplished  under 
the  most  severe  difficulties,  and  that  all 
scheduled  trips  had  been  completed.  All 
in  all,  nearly  a  ton  of  yeast  was  carried  in 
four  trips,  of  which  two  were  to  Montpelier, 
one  to  Berlin,  N.  H.,  and  one  to  St.  Johns- 
bury  and  Newport,  Vt. 


BOSTON  AIR  NEWS 

By  G  W.  Hamblin,  Jr. 

A  IR  Service  of  New  England,  Inc.,  broke 
into  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers 
hereabouts  with  their  announcement  that  a 
Vocational  Conference  would  be  held  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  October  24. 
Major  Ira  J.  Longanecker,  Corps  Area  air 
officer ;  Lieut.  Reginald  D.  Thomas,  com- 
mander of  the  Squantum  Naval  Air  Base ; 
Lieut.  Walter  F.  Eade  of  the  Aeronautical 
Engineering  Department  of  M.  I.  T. ;  Frank- 
lin T.  Kurt  of  Dennison  Aircrajft;  E.  P. 
Gorden,  wartime  pilot;  Raymond  P.  Bald- 
win, president  of  the  Boston  Airport  Corp.; 
Eddie  O'Toole,  vice-president  of  the  Airport 
Corp. ;  B.  F.  Billings,  operations  manager 
of  the  same  company ;  and  Harold  Denni- 
son, president  of  Dennison  Aircraft,  com- 
prised the  list  of  speakers.  Daniel  Roch- 
ford  of  the  Boston  Transcript  was  intro- 
ducting  officer.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  attended  the  meeting,  and  comments 
heard  after  the  affair  was  over  were  very 
favorable. 

It  was  learned  soon  after  the  conference 
that  the  Air  Service  of  N.  E.  was  planning 
a  ground  school  for  the  winter  months  ifor 
those  who  wish  to  get  the  story  of  the  "why" 
of  airplanes,  and  then  go  right  along  through 
the  flying  school.  We  understand  that  the 
ground  school  operates  separately  from  the 
flying  school  and  that  a  student  in  the 
ground  school  may  or  may  not  enter  the 
flying  school,  according  to  his  wishes.  Tf 
he  does,  the  tuition  paid  in  the  ground  school 
will  apply  to  the  fee  of  learning  to  fly. 
(Continued  on  page  7301 
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Standard  Jl  airplanes — 


completely  rebuilt  and  recovered  with 

factory  rebuilt  OX 5  engines,  set  up,  test  . 

flown,  and  ready  for  fly-away  delivery .  .  $1000 


Standard  Jl  airplanes — 


with  guaranteed  overhauled  Hisso  Model 

"A"  motors   $1500 

De  Havilland  Air  Mail  planes — 

pound  pay  load 

with  Liberty  "12"  motors  . . .  $2500 

to  $5000 

Douglas  Air  Mail  planes — 

Tound^y  ioad  with  Liberty  "12"  motors  . . .  $5500 

(for  a  limited  time  only) 


Orioles — 3-place 


1150 


with  180  h.p.  Hispano  motors  d*  *|  f\  f\ 
wonderful  performance  ....    y  Iwvv 

Factory  rebuilt  OX5  engines  ...$350 
Government  overhauled  OX5  engines ...  $250 


\\*%\\\\\\\\\>\\\N\\N\\\\\XX\\\\X\*V\%>*WVwV\\\\\\N\%\%%%*\V*X\\\ 
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LEARN  TO  FLY  $100.00 

OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  FLYING  SCHOOL  IN  THE 

COUNTRY 

THE  NINTH  YEAR  OF  OUR  SCHOOL 

WRITE   FOR  NEW   FREE   CATALOGUE  | 


ROBERTSON  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

St.  Louis  Flying  Field  Anglum,  Missouri 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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A LEWIS  MacCLAIN,  with  a  brand 
•  new  Travel  Air  and  a  brand  new  wife, 
came  back  to  his  old  haunts  at  the  "iirport 
during  the  month  and  resumed  his  work  as 
student  instructor  for  the  Boston  Airport 
Corp.  The^  new  OXX6  Travel  Air  that 
MacClain  brought  in  was  afterwards  sold 
to  Mike  Harlow. 

THE  new  sign,  giving  the  direction  of  the 
airport,  on  the  roof  of  the  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  was  dedicated  by  B.  F.  Billings  and 
William  Eaton  from  one  of  Stinson-De- 
troiters  owned  by  the  Airport  Corp.,  Bill- 
ings doing  the  flying,  and  Eaton  dropping 
flowers.  Johnny  Stiles,  photographer  of 
the  Corp.,  later  took  pictures  of  the  sign 
and  Fairchild  Aerial  Photos  sold  them  to 
the  Boston  papers. 

ANOTHER  new  pilot  was  added  to  the 
roster  of  the  corporation  when  Lieut. 
Robert  Nagle  was  engaged  for  student  in- 
struction work  and  passenger  carrying.  Bob 
is  a  pilot  in  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard.  He  had  his  first  cross-country  with 
the  corporation  on  November  15  when  lie 
took  a  chap  named  McKenna  to  Concord, 
N.  H.  Bob  says  that  the  Stinson  is  quite  an 
airplane  and  has  a  load  of  fun  hauling  short 
hop  passengers  around  town.  The  Stinson, 
being  a  well-behaved  airplane,  flies  itself, 
and  Bob  just  sits  there  and  chews  on  a 
cigar.  He  is  running  a  close  third  to  Bill- 
ings and  O'Brien  in  the  cigar  chewing  con- 
test. 

DURING  the  stress  of  the  flood  activities 
two  more  pilots  were  taken  on,  Crocker 
Snow  and  August  Pabst,  both  of  the  Har- 
vard Flying  Club,  being  the  auxiliary  pilots 
engaged. 

THE  number  of  students  on  the  books  of 
the  Airport  Corp.  has  passed  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  mark  and  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  climbing  still  higher. 

THE  Harvard  Flying  Club  is  maintain- 
ing its  high  average  of  flying  hours  and 
has  added  W.  Nelson  Bump,  president  of  the 
organization,  to  its  list  of  pilots.  Bill  re- 
ceived his  State  flying  license  from  Bob 
O'Brien  and  is  now  entered  in  the  contest 
of  the  most  handsome  pilot  in  the  club. 
Crocker  Snow  and  H.  G.  Gregg,  along  with 
"Augie"  Pabst  have  got  quite  a  lead  on  him. 
Gregg,  by  the  way,  is  the  inventor  of  the 
famous  "Gregg  Washing  of  Airplanes" 
(Copyright,  or  what  have  you?).  Gregg's 
receipt  is  as  follows:  Take  one  bucket  half 
full  of  water;  dump  in  three  packages  of 
Lux ;  bathe  plane  generously  with  same,  let 
"stand  in  hot  sun.  Talk  to  all  the  girls  on 
the  field,  telling  them  how  great  it  is  to  be 
a  flier.  Return  to  plane ;  wash  off  suds  with 
hose  and  yell  for  Eddie  O'Toole  to  "Fer- 
gawdsakepaintthiscrate,"  and  go  home  to 
dinner. 

npOMMY  CROCE,  sole  owner  of  the 
*■  Flying  Cloud  Air  Service,  and  his 
Standard  are  running  "Kid"  Barry  a  close 
race  for  premier  honors  in  the  ticket  selling 
game.  Barry,  very  discreetly,  offers  a  ride 
at  three  thousand  feet  at  one  hundred  miles 


an  hour,  and  Croce  offers  a  hop  at  six  thou- 
sand feet  and  two  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  Barry  had  not 
thought  up  an  answer  to  this  exceedingly 
"fast  one." 

/COLONIAL  AIR  TRANSPORT  au- 
nounces  that  they  have  purchased  three 
Pitcairn  Mailwings,  equipped  with  Whirl- 
winds, for  the  Boston-New  York  mail  run. 
Here's  where  Leroy  Ponton  "BonBon"  De 
Arce  parks  the  "Iron  Hat"  in  moth  balls  and 
dons  the  ole  "Red  Flannels." 

Who's  Who  at  the  Boston  Airport 

BF.  BILLINGS,  manager  of  operations 
•  of  the  Boston  Airport  Corp.,  was  born 
in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  May  4,  1896.  He 
attended  the  ground  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  graduated  from 
Mather  Field,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  on  Oct.  30, 
1918.  After  the  war,  he  worked  for  the 
E.  M.  Laird  Aircralft  Co.,  the  Swallow  Air- 
craft Company,  Travel  Air  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, all  of  Wichita;  was  half-owner  of 
the  Billings-Brown  Air  Lines,  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  in  1923  and  1924;  barnstormed 
down  south  for  a  year  and  then  went  back 
with  Travel  Air.  He  delivered  the  Brown 
ship,  which  was  extolled  in  the  November 
issue  of  Aero  Digest,  to  the  airport  and 
signed  up  in  his  present  capacity  with  the 
Airport  Corp. 

Bill's  magnetic  personality  has  made  a 
place  all  its  own  in  the  lives  of  everybody 
at  the  airport. 


YALE  AERO  SOCIETY 

T7L1GHT  instruction  is  being  given  to  the 
members  of  the  Yale  Aeronautical  Soci- 
ety at  Brainard  Aviation  Field,  Hartford, 
Connecticut.    The  instructor  is  Lieut.  Harry 

D.  Copland,  who  has  been  flying  for  six- 
teen years,  and  who  served  as  instructor  in 
the  Gosport  Air  School  during  the  war.  Ap- 
proximately twenty-minute  periods  of  in- 
struction are  given  at  the  rate  of  $25  per 
hour.  Free  medical  examination  is  given  to 
the  members  by  Capt.  William  B.  Smith, 
M.D.,  Aviation  Medical  Examiner.  James 

E.  Thayer  is  manager  of  the  Society's  flying 
activities. 

Officers  of  the  Society  are  :  S.  Longmaid, 
president  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Jr.,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  G.  E.  Beardsley,  Jr.,  Secretary ;  and 
G.  L.  Kreider,  recorder. 


SPRINGFIELD  NOTES 

By  H.  P.  Lewis 
r\UNN  FIELD  in  Longmeadow  has  def- 
imitely  been  abandoned  as  a  possible 
site  for  the  Springfield  municipal  airport  as  a 
result  of  protests  by  residents  of  the  subur- 
ban town  and  the  recent  flood  which  com- 
pletely covered  the  proposed  flying  field.  The 
city  had  practically  decided  on  the  field  for 
its  municipal  venture  when  the  unprecedented 
high  water  rose  far  above  the  highest  knoll 
in  the  field.  Where  the  city  will  turn  next 
remains  in  the  air.  There  are  two  other 
prospective  sites,  one  of  which  is  located  in 
Agawam  and  has  been  used  throughout  the 
past  summer  by  the  Massachusetts  Airways, 
Inc.  This  field  is  far  above  the  high  water 
level  and  during  the  recent  flood  planes 
owned  by  the  company  were  kept  in  the  air 
practically  every  day  on  frequent  photo- 
graphic expeditions  over  the  inundated  re- 
gions. Flights  were  made  as  far  north  as 
Bennington,  Vt.,  and  up  the  Westfield  River 
to  Becket.  The  company  sold  several  hun- 
dred photographs  to  newspapers  and  news 
services  which  were  handicapped  by  washouts 
in  getting  their  own  photographers  into  the 
region. 

DILOT  HARRY  HERMANN  of  the 
*■  Springfield  Airlines,  Inc.,  which  holds  a 
lease  on  Dunn  Field,  was  successful  in  flying 
one  of  two  planes  away  before  the  high 
water  covered  the  field,  but  a  new  machine 
which  was  being  assembled  had  to  be  aban- 
doned when  difficulty  was  experienced  start- 
ing the  motor.  This  plane  was  towed  to  the 
highest  point  on  the  field  and  firmly  secured. 
It  is  not  believed  the  plane  was  damaged 
other  than  having  its  brilliant  aluminum  coat- 
ing smeared  with  mud. 

\  SCHEDULED  flight  by  the  Royal  Air 
Truck  to  Springfield  was  cancelled 
when  the  high  water  rose  seven  feet  above 
the  level  of  Brainard  Field  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  month  has  been  unusually  poor 
for  flying  as  much  because  of  poor  weather 
and  low  average  ceiling  as  because  of  the 
flood. 

nr^WO  ground  schools  are  being  conducted 
*  in  Springfield,  and  one  has  already 
started  a  second  class.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  State  Department  of  Education  will 
start  a  University  Extension  class  in  Popular 
Aeronautics  in  February. 


A  9-cylinder  Ryan-Siemens  engine  installed  in  a  Waco-10  plane 
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One  of  4000  airports  in  America 


The  Sun  Rises 

offering  a  great,  new  . 

oitunitv 


Opp 


Wa  Iter 
n,  First 
Trans-Allantic 
Pilot  of  N.C.4 
fame.  President 
of  Aviation 
Institute. 


MAKE  big  money  in  Aviation.  Thousands 
of  opportunities  are  opening  every  day. 
It's  the  business  of  the  hour — the  gold  mine  of 
the  future.  Just  as  in  the  automobile  field 
when  it  was  new,  men  who  learned  the  funda- 
mentals climbed  to  the  top— just  as  in  electric- 
ity, radio— so  it  will  be  in  Aviation. 

This  great,  new  field  is  open  to  every  ambitious 
young  man  and  woman.  There  are  53  different  trades 
in  the  industry,  many  ground  jobs.  The  business  is 
humming.  Manufacturing  of  machines  and  parts  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  are  now  4,000 
airports  operating  in  America  —  6,000  privately  owned 
planes.  There's  big  money  in  this  life  of  thrills,  ad- 
venture, admiration.  Read  our  Free  Book,  "Rich  Re- 
wards in  Aviation." 

Wide  awake  men  are  needed  as  mail  pilots,  com- 
mercial flyers,  instructors,  inspectors,  riggers,  mechan- 
ics at  flying  fields,  besides  the  thousands  of  positions 
in  factories. 

At  home  in  your  spare  time,  you  can  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  Aviation.  Lieut.  Walter  Hinton,  first 
Trans-Atlantic  flyer,  and  his  staff  of  experts  will  guide 
your  instruction  from  beginning  to  end.  No  previous 
experience  or  training  necessary. 

AVIATION  INSTITUTE  OF  U.S.A. 


Walter  Hinton,  President 
1115  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W.   Suite  612,  Washington,  D.  C. 


One  of  the  busy  factories 


The  Aviation  Institute  Course  teaches  you 
everything  you  need  to  know,  right  up  to  the 
point  of  actual  flight  instruction  in  the  air. 
All  the  principal  ground  work,  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  qualify,  is  secured  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  at  home,  without  interfering 
with  your  present  employment. 
When  you  have  graduated  from  the  Institute  you  are 
ready  to  take  your  place  in  Aviation. 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  pilot,  final  flying  instruc- 
tions are  given  at  low  rates,  at  Hoover  flying  field  in 
Washington  or  at  other  fields  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute.  Five  to  ten 
hours  with  an  instructor  and  you 
can  fly  alone.  One  flight  to  each 
graduate  without  charge. 
Get  all  the  facts 
about  the  Institute 
course  and  the  way  it 
leads  to  Opportunity. 
Send   the  coupon 
today. 


^  Aviation  Institute  of  U.  S.  A.,  Suite  612, 

I  1115  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  You  may  send  me  without  obligation  a  Free  copy  of  "Rich  Rewards 

I  in  Aviation" 


FREE 


Age  . 


City . 
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PENNSYLVANIA  NEWS 

By  Ray  Krimm 

E.  W.  DAY,  W.  S.  Green  and  H.  A. 
Kinney,  three  new  aircraft  inspectors  of 
the  Aeronautics  Branch,  Department  of 
Commerce,  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Novem- 
ber 8,  with  Ralph  Lockwood,  chief  inspector, 
to  take  instruction  in  aircraft  inspection  at 
the  Philadelphia  Airport. 

Under  Lockwood's  direction,  the  three 
men  were  shown  how  to  inspect  the  seven 
standard  and  experimental  ships  of  the 
Ludington  Philadelphia  Flying  Service,  air- 
port lessee.  When  they  have  completed  their 
course,  they  will  be  added  to  the  thirty 
other  Department  of  Commerce  aircraft  in- 
spectors operating  throughout  the  country. 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  another  airport. 
Oil  City,  after  appointing  a  committee 
of  citizens,  is  assured  of  a  field.  The  site  has 
been  approved  by  the  government,  and  a  citi- 
zen, whose  name  has  been  withheld,  has  con- 
tributed a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  land 
for  the  flying  field  and  install  the  necessary 
equipment. 

The  land  purchased  is  1100  by  2290  feet 
and  is  on  an  improved  road,  three  miles  from 
Oil  City.  According  to  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce officials  handling  the  project,  very 
little  grading  will  be  necessary.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  the  installation  of 
field  and  boundary  lights  and  the  erection  of 
a  hangar. 

THE  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Affairs,  in  a  report 
completed  early  in  November  at  Harrisburg, 
announced  that  Pennsylvania  has  fifty-six 
flying  fields,  as  compared  to  ten  in  1925. 
Three  of  the  fields  are  in  or  near  Phila- 
delphia and  three  are  near  Pittsburgh.  The 
remainder  are  scattered  throughout  the  state. 

WHEN  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Pennsylvania  met  in  November, 
four  aviation  companies  applied  for  incorpor- 
ation. They  were  the  Reading  Airways,  of 
Reading ;  the  Gettysburg  Flying  Service,  of 
Gettysburg;  the  Noble  Aircraft  Company,  of 
Pottsville,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Aerial 
Transporation  and  Express  Company,  of 
Wilkes-Barre. 

The  Gettysburg  and  Reading  companies  an- 
nounced they  were  ready  to  start  immediate 
operations.  The  Wilkes-Barre  and  Potts- 
ville companies  expect  to  start  within  a  few 
months  if  their  applications  are  granted. 

Regulations  of  aerial  common  carriers  is 
a  phase  of  public  service  on  which  the  com- 
mission will  have  to  feel  its  way,  the  appli- 
cants were  told.  The  Commission's  attitude 
was  favorable,  however,  and  no  opposition 
was  brought  forward  by  motor  bus  or  rail- 
road companies. 

Sponsors  for  the  Reading  Airways  told 
the  commission  that  an  airport  has  been 
acquired  and  that  two  planes  have  been 
purchased  for  passenger  service.  The 
Wilkes-Barre  organization  said  it  would 
establish  regular  service  between  that  city 
and  the  east,  south  and  west,  carrying 
passengers,  freight  and  mail.  Six  and  eight- 
passenger  planes  will  be  used. 


WITH  the  sending  of  two  Pitcairn 
Orowings  to  Candler  Field,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  November  8,  Pitcairn  Aviation,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  estab- 
lished the  southern  terminus  of  the  New 
York  to  Atlanta  airway  over  which  the 
company  will  later  inaugurate  an  air  mail 
service  under  contract  with  the  government. 

Inability  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
tr  complete  the  lighting  of  the  route,  how- 
ever, has  forced  postponement  of  the  service 
until  next  year.  March  1  has  been  set  by 
the  government  as  the  date  on  which  it 
expects  to  complete  the  lighting  arrange- 
ments. 

At  Candler  Field  the  Pitcairn  operations 
will  be  known  as  Pitcairn  Aviation  of 
Georgia,  Inc.  J.  Ben  Faulkner,  who  for 
the  past  year  has  been  field  manager  of 
Pitcairn  Aviation,  Inc.,  at  Pitcairn  Field, 
Halowell,  Pa.,  near  Philadelphia,  has  been 
sent  to  Georgia  as  manager  of  the  Pitcairn 
operations  there.  Pilots  Sterling  Smith  and 
J.  W.  Shaffer  flew  the  two  Orowings  to 
Candler  Field.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Edward  S.  Barringer  and  J.  B.  Hand, 
mechanics,  who,  with  the  pilots,  will  remain 
at  Candler  Field  as  a  permanent  staff. 

With  the  incorporation  of  operations  at 
Candler  Field,  the  Pitcairn  organization  has 
completed  its  stations  on  the  New  York  to 
Atlanta  air  mail  route.  The  northern  term- 
inus will  be  Hadley  Field,  New  Brunswick. 

The  Philadelphia  air  mail  stop  will  be 
made  at  the  Philadelphia  Airport,  on  Island 
Road,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
central  section  of  the  city.  The  field  is 
equipped  for  night  flying,  the  Ludington 
Philadelphia  Flying  Service,  airport  lessee, 
having  spent  $12,500  recently  for  boundary 
lights,  a  radio  beacon,  and  a  500,000,000 
candlepower  field  flood  light. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Corps,  the  Washington  stop  will  be  made 
at  Boiling  Field,  the  Air  Corps  having 
consented  to  the  field's  use  until  Washington 
establishes  a  municipal  airport.  The  main 
depot  of  the  line  will  be  at  Richmond,  where 
the  Pitcairn  organization  has  erected  a  $14,- 
000  hangar  and  machine  shop.  Lieutenant 
Harold  A.  Elliott  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  operations  at  the  Richmond  Municipal 
Airport,  at  Fort  Lee,  Va..  seven  miles  east 
of  Richmond.  The  company  has  agreed  to 
maintain  at  least  three  commercial  planes 
a+  the  field  for  local  passenger  flying.  Mail 
planes  bound  north  and  east  will  be  changed 
ac  this  point. 

At  Greensboro,  N.  C,  the  company's  opera- 
tions are  being  handled  by  Pitcairn  Aviation 
of  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  Friendship,  N.  C. 
At  this  stop  on  the  mail  route  the  organi- 
zation is  operating  the  airport  and  con- 
ducting a  flying  service  and  school.  The 
next  stop  is  at  the  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
Municipal  Airport  where  operations  are  being 
handled  by  A.  P.  Kerr.  Then  comes  Candler 
Field,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  southern  terminus. 

At  the  Pitcairn  Aviation  Factory,  Brvn 
Athyn,  Pa.,  eight  Pitcairn  Mailwings,  known 
as  PASs,  with  Wright  Whirlwind  motors, 
have  been  turned  out  for  operation  in  the 
overnight  air  mail  service.  Their  construc- 
tion was  described  in  detail  in  the  November 


issue  of  Aero  Digest.  Three  airplane  radio 
sets  will  be  installed  in  the  Mailwings  to  be 
operated  over  the  New  York-Richmond  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  to  Atlanta  air  mail 
service.  From  the  experience  gained  from 
their  use  the  Pitcairn  organization  will  base 
its  plans  for  equipping  all  planes  on  the  New 
York-Atlanta  run  with  radio  equipment. 

*TpHE  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
-*■  delphia,  is  the  latest  institute  of  learn- 
ing to  boast  an  aviation  club,  forty  students 
having  organized  early  in  November  and  laid 
plans  for  the  purchase  of  a  monoplane  and  a 
Ruggles  orientator. 

E.  Edward  Felker,  of  Beaver  Springs,  a 
senior  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance,  was  elected  president  of  the 
club,  which  has  the  support  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Chamber  of  Commerce  and  officials 
of  the  University. 

During  November,  membership  has  in- 
creased from  40  to  nearly  100  students.  The 
club's  purposes  are  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
development  of  aviation  among  college  stu- 
dents, to  secure  flying  instruction  and  ade- 
quate ground  training,  to  establish  an  aero- 
nautical library,  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  secure  aviation  experts  to 
lecture  before  the  club.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  flying  instruction  at  one  of 
the  airports  around  Philadelphia. 

WHANDER  FIELD,  the  new  commer- 
cial airport  of  Reading,  Pa.,  was 
formally  dedicated  Saturday,  October  29. 
Thirty  service  and  commercial  planes  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies.  The  field  is  under 
the  operation  of  Reading  Airways,  Allen  K. 
Owens,  director. 

Ten  thousand  spectators  traveled  to  the 
field,  five  miles  from  Reading,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dedication.  Mrs.  Owens,  on 
behalf  of  her  husband,  raised  the  American 
flag,  and  John  P.  Wolfinger,  chairman  of 
the  Reading  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Avia- 
tion and  Airport  Committee,  delivered  the 
dedicatory  address. 

Several  dozen  army  and  navy  planes  took 
part  in  the  ceremonies.  Among  the  com- 
mercial organizations  that  sent  planes  were 
the  Shamokin  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ber- 
wick Airways,  Harrisburg  Airport,  Luding- 
ton Philadelphia  Flying  Service,  Pitcairn 
Flying  Field,  Kreider-Reisner  Aircraft  Com- 
pany, Reynolds  Aircraft,  Inc.,  Hazleton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Lloyd  Yost. 

The  port  has  a  sixty  by  sixty-foot  steel 
demountable  hangar,  gasoline  and  oil  pumps, 
a  machine  and  repair  shop,  and  other  neces- 
sary equipment. 

Seaplanes  will  be  able  to  land  near  Whan- 
der  Field,  the  new  municipal  reservoir  cover- 
ing so  much  of  the  valley  that  planes  with 
pontoons  can  use  it  as  an  inland  landing 
station.  The  field  proper  covers  fifty  acres 
and  can  be  enlarged  if  traffic  warrants. 

A REPORT  by  R.  Sanford  Saltus,  jr., 
vice-president  of  the  Ludington  Phila- 
delphia Flying  Service,  shows  that  more  than 
3,000  passengers  were  carried  in  the  com- 
pany's planes  at  the  Philadelphia  Airport 
between  June  1  and  November  1.  The 
figures,  do  not  include  passengers  taken  on 
inter-city  nr  distance  fTghts. 
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Lighting  Equipment 
for  Airports  and  Airways 
Beacons 

Boundary  Lights 
Field  Lights  • 
Transformers 
Wire  and  Cable 

For  information  address 
the  G-E  Aviation  Light- 
ing Specialist  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.,  or  at  your 
local  G-E  Sales  Office. 
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Service  is  the  most  essential  element  in 
an  airplane  engine.  That  is  why  so 
many  airmen  - —  with  new  aeronautical 
motors  appearing  every  day,  never- 
the-less  prefer  —  and  purchase  —  the 

ANZANI 

Small  Plane 
Radial  Air-Cooled 

ENGINE 


Anzani  engines  have  retained  their  world  leadership 
during  nineteen  years  of  fierce  competition  because  of 
their  basic  soundness  of  design,  their  unequaled  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  their  wonderful  material  and 
fine  workmanship.  These  details  and  the  quantities 
bought  enable  us  to  sell  these  engines  at  lower  prices 
than  crudely  finished  so-called  "production"  engines. 

Yet,  internally  and  externally,  the  new  Anzanis  are 
finished  like  jewelry.  Anzani  technical  talent  is 
neither  new  nor  "hired".  Experienced  technicians, 
not  salesmen,  run  the  Anzani  business.  Since  he  built 
the  first  radial  air-cooled  engine  nineteen  years  ago, 
Mr.  Anzani  has  been  a  world-famous  figure,  and  he 
still  personally  runs  the  Anzani  factory,  spending  his 
time  in  the  shop. 

The  engines  for  America  are  produced  under  his  di- 
rection and  that  of  H.  L.  Brownback,  well  known 
here  and  abroad  as  a  skilled  technician,  and  associated 
with  aviation  since  1912. 

Anzani  Engines  and  the  organization  back  of  them 
will  give  you  the  same  service  now  that  they  have  for 
nineteen  years,  and  that  they  will  for  years  to  come. 

Dealers'  correspondence  is  invited 


BROWNBACK 

MOTOR  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

1038  Graybar  Bldg.       New  York  City 
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AIRPORTS  IN  MIAMI 

By  R.  V.  Waters 
President  Greater  Miami  Airport  Association 

\/l IAMI,  Florida,  has  recently  awakened 
to  its  possibilities  as  a  national  and 
international  airport  by  reason  of  its  geo- 
graphical location,  climatic  conditions,  rail, 
water  and  highway  transportation  facilities 
and  natural  conditions  adapted  to  such  pur- 
poses. 

The  Greater  Miami  Airport  Association, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  about  Miami's 
aeronautic  development,  and  the  Miami  Avia- 
tion Advisory  Board,  which  officially  rep- 
resents the  city  in  aviation  matters,  have 
been  organized.  J.  E.  Young,  attorney  and 
Army  aviator  during  the  war,  is  chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Board.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  an  aviation  department  under 
chairmanship  of  Francis  M.  Miller.  Other 
civic  organizations,  and  municipalities  sur- 
rounding Miami  maintain  similar  committees. 

The  municipal  airport  for  land  planes  is 
located  on  N.  W.  54th  Street,  seven  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  Courthouse,  in  the 
municipality  of  Hialeah.  This  temporary 
field  has  180  acres  and  measures  1980  feet 
on  the  west  line,  3300  feet  south  and  1336 
feet  east,  with  1980  feet  additional  to  be 
added  if  needed.  Immediately  south  of  54th 
Street  is  a  200-acre  emergency  field  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  Hialeah  there  are  broad 
open  areas  of  flat  firm  land  for  emergency 
landings. 

This  field  on  the  west  and  south  sides 
fronts  main  paved  thoroughfares.  Gas, 
water,  telephone,  electric  lights,  and  trans- 


portation to  all  sections  of  Miami  are  avail- 
able. The  center  of  the  business  section  of 
Hialeah  is  but  four  blocks  from  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  field.  This  field  is  being 
acquired  by  the  City  of  Miami  under  lease 
pending  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
airport  elsewhere.  The  field  is  level,  smooth, 
and  is  well  sodded.  The  city  will  construct 
hangars,  rest  rooms  and  other  necessary  fa- 
cilities in  addition  to  putting  the  field  in  as 
near  perfect  condition  as  it  can  be  made.  The 
Engineering  Department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  is  now  working  out  the 
lighting  plan  for  the  field. 

At  the  present  time,  seaplanes  land  in 
Biscayne  Bay  just  south  of  the  Miami  Cause- 
way. The  facilities  now  offered  are  crude. 
However,  Miami  has  taken  a  lease  on  a 
temporary  seaplane  base  on  one  of  the  Vene- 
tian Islands  now  under  construction  which 
will  be  completed  by  the  winter  season.  All 
facilities  necessary  for  the  convenience  of 
pilots  and  planes  and  the  traveling  public 
will  be  provided. 

The  City  of  Miami,  the  County  Com- 
missioners and  Miami  Beach  interests  are 
working  together  upon  a  plan  to  establish  in 
Biscayne  Bay,  probably  at  a  point  half  way 
between  Virginia  Key  and  the  mainland,  a 
combined  land  and  seaplane  base.  The  water 
is  shallow  there  and  it  is  quite  practical 
to  fill  in  an  island  of  about  200  acres  and 
thereby  create  an  ideal  landing  field  for  land 
planes  with  an  equally  appropriate  and  de- 
sirable base  for  seaplanes,  practically  im- 
mune from  fog.  The  island  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  city  by  bridge  and  causeway 


either  via  Virginia  Key  and  Miami  Beach  or' 
direct  to  the  mainland. 

In  Biscayne  Bay  there  are  many  square 
miles  of  available  space  for  landing  and 
taking  off.  The  Bay  is  a  landlocked,  pro- 
tected body  of  water,  of  shallow  depth, 
ranging  eight  feet  and  less ;  not  so  good  tor 
navigation,  except  for  light  draft  boats,  but 
excellent  from  the  standpoint  of  marine  avia- 
tion as  it  provides  smooth  water  and  shallow, 
safe  water  in  the  event  of  accident. 

From  an  aeronautical  standpoint,  Miami 
is  in  her  swaddling  clothes.  However,  we 
expect  to  grow  rapidly.  For  example,  among 
our  ambitions,  in  addition  to  a  first  class 
permanent  airport,  are  the  following :  Re- 
establishment  of  air  mail  service ;  permanent 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  air  stations;  per- 
manent Naval  units ;  Naval  Reserve  units ; 
the  sponsoring  of  air  derbies  or  regattas : 
manufacturing  or  assembling  of  planes. 


FLORIDA  AIR  NEWS 

By  Norma  Davis 

WITH  two  airports  completed  and  the 
construction  of  two  others  begun, 
southeastern  Florida  has  busied  herself  lately 
preparing  her  place  in  the  aeronautical  sun 
as  airport  of  entry  to  the  United  States 
from  Latin  America  and  potential  link  with 
northern  fields. 

West  Palm  Beach  and  Key  West  have 
finished  theirs,  the  former  a  municipal  pro- 
ject which  will  be  a  strong  competitor  of 
Miami  in  the  establishment  of  air  mail  con- 
nections unless  Miami  hurries  with  her  city 
field.  It  is  located  on  the  Dixie  highway  a 
little  more  than  three  miles  from  the  West 
Palm  Beach  postoffice. 

The  Pan-American  Airways  airport  at 
Key  West  was  completed  recently  for  the 
installation  of  service  between  Havana  and 
Key  West.  The  field  has  two  runways,  each 
2.000  feet  long,  affording  a  hop-off  in  four 
directions,  and  will  have  a  concrete  and 
steel  hangar.  The  planes  will  be  land 
machines  equipped  with  flotation  devices, 
radio  and  radio  direction  finder  instruments 
tuned  with  beacons  installed  in  the  Key  West 
and  Havana  stations.  This  company  through 
its  subsidiary,  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Caribbean 
Airline  Co.,  has  announced  plans  for  ex- 
tending its  service  to  Central  and  South 
American  ports. 

/GEORGE  E.  MERRICK,  founder  of 
Coral  Gables,  has  given  an  aviation  field 
to  the  Southern  Transport  Aviation  Co.. 
Inc.,  south  of  Bird  Road,  providing  the 
firm  will  use  its  influence  to  encourage  other 
lines  and  individual  fliers  to  use  the  field. 
Work  will  be  started  immediately  to  hard- 
surface  the  track  with  coral  rock  and  to  set 
out  boundary  markers  and  beacon  and  field 
lights.  Power  lights  on  the  tower  of  the 
Miami  Biltmore  Hotel  will  serve  as  a 
beacon  for  night  flying. 

Three  runways  will  be  provided,  two  1,800 
feet  long  and  300  feet  wide  and  a  third 
1,000  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide.  Hangars 
will  be  erected  as  needs  require.  Two  houses 
for  pilots,  head  mechanic  and  workmen  are 
available  now.  The  company  plans  to  start 
(Continued  on  page  736) 
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Twin-Motored 


T7  OR  those  who  have  felt  the  handicap  of  in- 
sufficient  landing  fields,  the  Sikorsky  Twin- 
Motored  Amphibian  affords  the  possibility  of 
using  the  waterways  for  landings  and  take-offs 
in  addition  to  the  existing  aerodromes. 

Equipped  with  Sikorsky  patented  compen- 
sating rudders  these  ships  have  the  ability  to  fly 
on  one  motor  with  full  load  which  greatly  in- 
creases safety  of  operation. 

These  ships  can  be  supplied  without  landing 
gear  and  used  as  flying  boats. 


Powered  with  two  (2)  Wright 
Whirlwind  J- 5  aircooled  engines. 

Comfortable  cabin  for  eight  pas- 
sengers including  the  pilot. 


SIKORSKY 

MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
College  Point        Long  Island 


When  buying 
an  airplane,  the 
one  sure  way  to  get 
Travel  Air  quality 


ts 


Get  a  Travel  Air 

(biplane  or  monoplane) 


Our  handsome  new  booklet,  "The  Story 
of  Travel  Air"  tvill  interest  you. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  the  making  of 
this  tvonderful  plane  and  the  modern, 
complete  factory  where  it  is  made. 

Free  for  the  Asking. 

Want  a  copy?  Just  -write. 

Travel  Air  Mfg.  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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service  between  Miami,  Jacksonville  and  Key 
West  about  January  1,  according  to  the 
secretary,  E.  W.  Hassler. 

D  ESOLUTIONS  asking  that  one-half 
1\.  cent  from  the  state  road  and  gasoline 
tax  of  five  cents  be  used  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  aviation  fields 
through  the  state  recently  were  passed  un- 
animously by  the  Greater  Miami  Airport 
Association. 

The  association  is  working  now  with 
Chambers  of  Commerce  along  the  Florida 
east  coast  to  form  similar  organizations  to 
this  in  Miami  or  to  organize  city  chapters 
of  a  state  body  for  the  promotion  of  Florida 
as  an  aviation  center.  Invitations  of  honor- 
ary membership  have  been  extended  to  Do- 
mingo J.  Milord,  Cuban  consul,  and  L.  A. 
Gates,  British  consul,  to  assist  in  furthering 
Miami's -Latin  American  aviation  contacts. 

WILLIAM  P.  MACCRACKEN,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  fjr 
Aeronautics,  who  was  in  Miami  November 
10  as  the  principal  speaker  on  Commercial 
Aviation  at  the  dedication  of  the  Miami 
Coliseum,  looked  with  favor  on  Miami's 
chances  for  commercial  connections  with 
New  York  through  Atlanta. 

Harold  F.  Pitcairn  of  Pitcairn  Aviation, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  was  in  Miami  at  the  same 
time  on  an  inspection  of  the  city's  airport 
facilities.  His  visit  was  made  with  a  view 
to  bidding  on  the  government  air  mail  service 
between  Miami  and  Atlanta.  His  company 
already  holds  the  contract  for  mail  service 
between  Atlanta  and  New  York.  Mr.  Pit- 
cairn was  accompanied  by  G.  F.  Childs, 
general  manager,  and  James  G.  Ray,  opera- 
tions manager. 

HH.  BROOKS,  general  sales  director 
•  of  the  Marmon  Motor  Car  Co.,  ar- 
rived in  Miami  November  7,  on  one  lap  of 
his  aerial  tour  of  all  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  plane,  a  Stinson- 
Detroiter  four-passenger  model,  was  piloted 
b y  Capt.  J.  N.  Kelly,  former  Miami-Atlanta 
air  mail  pilot,  and  R.  J.  Barbin.  G.  W. 
Estaver,  Jacksonville  Marmon  distributor, 
was  a  passenger. 

MIAMI'S  chance  of  becoming  a  focal 
point  on  an  air  mail  route  between 
New  York  and  the  West  Indies  looms  as 
almost  inevitable  with  the  action  of  Post- 
master General  Harry  S.  New  asking  for 
bids  for  the  establishment  of  a  route  between 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Miami,  and  the  request 
of  south  Florida  for  the  inauguration  of  air 
mail  service  'between  Miami  and  Key  West. 

The  Atlanta  terminal  will  link  with  the 
line  from  that  city  to  New  York,  while  the 
Key  West-Miami  route  would  complete  an 
important  lap  in  the  air  journey  between 
Florida,  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  where 
the  West  Indian  Aerial  Express  Co.,  is 
already  in  operation  for  the  winter.  The 
Key  West-Miami  connection  is  looked  upon 
favorably  by  citizens  of  this  section  as  a 
means  of  speeding  air  mail  service  between 
Havana  and  Miami,  where  the  mail  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  taken  to  the 
air  again  after  a  train  ride  from  Key  West. 


/"iAPITAL  AIRWAYS,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  applied  to  the  Miami  Beach 
city  council  for  40  feet  of  docking  space 
at  the  new  municipal  docks  as  headquarters 
for  three  twin-motored  flying  boats  to  ply 
between  Miami  Beach  and  Nassau,  Bimimi 
and  Havana.  This  line  would  be  operated 
between  December  1  and  April  1.  Robert 
E.  Funkhouser,  president  of  the  company, 
announced  his  wishes  for  an  anchorage  base 
south  of  the  country  causeway  for  the  land- 
ing of  passengers,  if  the  application  is  ap- 
proved. 

XTEGOTIATIONS  are  under  way  by 
Clayton  S.  Sager,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Milwaukee  Air  Transit,  Inc.,  the  city  of 
Hialeah  and  the  Hialeah  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  on  the  present  54th  Street 
flying  field  a  small  airplane  factory  and  a 
flying  school. 


ST.   PETERSBURG  NEWS 

By  John  Lodwick 
A  $5,500  hangar,  expert  mechanic  service 
and  a  high  grade  fuel  station  has  been 
approved  by  the  city  commission  for  the  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  municipal  seaplane  base 
and  will  be  put  into  commission  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  commission  has  also 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $8,000  for  a 
hangar  at  Piper-Fuller  field.  St.  Petersburg's 
airport,  where  mechanic  and  fuel  service 
will  also  be  provided.  Quarters  for  pilots 
are  to  be  built  at  a  later  date. 

The  airport  has  been  completed  for  several 
months,  as  has  the  seaplane  base,  and  both 
have  been  given  enthusiastic  praise  by  Army 
and  Navy  fliers  who  were  present  at  their 
dedication,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  im- 
provements for  the  field  and  base  have  been 
approved  following  constant  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Aero  Club. 


The  seaplane  base  is  on  the  north  mole  of 
the  yacht  basin  in  Tampa  Bay  in  the  heart  of 
the  resort  hotel  section  and  is  presided  over 
by  Johnny  Green,  a  veteran  flier  who  has 
operated  his  flying  boat  Sunshine  here  for 
10  years. 

The  airport  is  in  the  northwest  section  of 
the  city,  a  half  mile  from  the  Jungle  Country 
Club  Hotel  where  quarters  are  available  at 
the  present  time  for  visiting  airmen.  There 
are  tram  connections  to  the  heart  of  the 
city  which  is  six  miles  away.  With  its 
standard  markings  of  a  150-ifoot  circle  it  is 
easily  located  from  the  fact  that  on  the  west 
is  Boca  Ciega  Bay  and  to  the  east  is  the 
Seaboard  railroad.  The  Aero  Club  has 
painted  a  gigantic  arrow  on  the  top  of  the 
Detroit  hotel  pointing  the  way  to  the  air 
field. 

Lighting  equipment  for  night  flying  has 
not  been  installed  but  will  be,  city  officials 
declare,  as  soon  as  traffic  warrants.  Agita- 
tion for  the  resumption  of  an  air  mail  route 
from  Atlanta  to  Miami  through  Tampa  and 
St.  Petersburg  is  being  made  and  if  St. 
Petersburg  is  made  a  stop,  lighting  equip- 
ment will  be  put  in. 

The  airport  is  "L"  shaped  having  three 
runways  marked  with  arrows.  They  are 
2,100,  2,700  and  3,100  feet  in  length.  The 
field  was  used  last  season  by  the  eight- 
passenger  planes  of  Florida  Airways,  Inc., 
in  carrying  passengers  on  short  flights.  It 
is  leased  and  operated  by  the  city  and  is 
located,  Longitude,  27  degrees,  45  minutes ; 
Latitude  82  degrees,  44  minutes  and  is  22 
feet  above  sea  level  and  well  drained. 
Magnetic  variation  at  the  field  is  2  degrees, 
25  minutes  in  1928  with  an  annual  increase 
of  1  minute. 


AIR  MAIL  BID  AWARDED 

qpHE  PITCAIRN  AVIATION,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  the  lowest  ot 
three  bidders  for  the  operation  of  an  air  mail 
route  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  via  Jacksoniille  to 
Miami,  Florida,  and  return.  This  concern 
agreed  to  carry  the  mails  over  this  pro- 
posed route  for  $1.46  a  pound.  Provision 
will  also  be  made  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  to  supply  Tampa,  Fla.,  with  a 
feeder  route,  if  necessary. 

The  two  other  bids  received  were  from 
the  Southern  Transport  Aviation  Company, 
of  Miami,  Florida,  at  $1.74  a  pound,  and 
the  Southeastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  at  $1.95  a  pound. 


St.    Petersburg's    airport,  Piper-Fuller 
Field,  and  municipal  seaplane  base 


OUR  BALLOON  RECORDS 
RECOGNIZED  BY  F.  A.  I. 

'T'HE  F.  A.  I.  have  officially  recognized 
*■  E.  J.  Hill  and  A.  G.  Schlosser  as 
holders  of  the  world's  duration  record  of 
Class  A  spherical  balloons  for  their  flight 
from  Detroit  to  Montvale,  Va.,  in  the  Gordon 
Bennett  balloon  race  last  July.  They  were 
in  the  air  26  hours  and  46  minutes. 

S.  A.  V.  Rassmusen's  flight  from  Detroit 
to  Hookerstown,  N.  C,  a  distance  of  572 
miles,  was  recognized  as  the  world's  distance 
record  for  Class  A  spherical  balloons. 
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737 


ROLLING  STEEL 
DOORS 


Hangar  No.  1 
Buffalo  Air  Port 

William  E.  Arthur  Company 
Engineers  and  Builders 


Modern  Equipment  is  a  Vital  Necessity  for  Hangars 


Wilson  rolling  steel  doors  muitipiy-operatea  by  electric  motors,  economical  and  foolproof, 
should  be  standard  on  all  hangars  designed  to  give  maximum  service. 
Pressing  a  button  raises  or  lowers  all  curtains  simultaneously. 

Coiling  overhead,  out  of  the  way,  giving  unobstructed  opening — save  time  and  temper.  Ships 
can  always  get  away  on  schedule. 

Send  for  details  and  data  before  proceeding  with  your  design 

THE  J.  G.  WILSON  CORPORATION,  11  East  38th  Street,  New  York  City 


Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
Factories,  Norfolk,  Virginia 
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TEXAS  AIR  NEWS 

By  Mont  Hurst 

A  XORDING  to  Cosme  Hinojosa,  Post- 
master-General  of  Mexico,  air  mail  and 
passenger  service  will  be  started  in  January, 
1928,  between  Mexico  City,  Vera  Cruz,  Pro- 
greso  and  the  United  States  border.  It  has 
been  rumored  for  some  time  that  mail  serv- 
ice would  start  between  certain  Mexican 
cities  and  the  border,  but  official  confirmation 
has  been  lacking  to  date. 

AB.  SPENCER,  manager  of  the  Fort 
•  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  C. 
A.  Winder,  supervisor  of  Public  Utilities  of 
that  city,  have  requested  Governor  Dan 
Moody  to  submit  to  the  next  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  a  bill  requiring  all  aviators 
to  have  a  State  license  for  themselves  and 
their  planes.  The  law  would  require  aviators 
to  present  a  Federal  license  before  they  could 
get  a  state  license,  and  all  planes  would  have 
to  be  inspected. 

IT  is  reported  that  a  new  air  mail  and  ex- 
press line  will  be  put  into  operation  be- 
tween Dallas  and  Los  Angeles.  The  new 
line  will  probably  make  stops  at  San  Diego, 
Yuma,  Phoenix,  Tucson,  El  Paso,  Pecos, 
Abilene  and  Dallas.  In  addition  to  mail  and 
passengers  it  is  proposed  to  carry  express. 
It  is  said  that  this  line  would  shorten  the 
air  mail  time  from  coast  to  coast  by  four 
hours.  Major  Howard  F.  Wehrle,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  is  said  to  be  organizing  the  new 
line. 

CB.  Braun,  division  traffic  manager  in 
•  Dallas  for  the  National  Air  Transport, 
Inc.,  has  gone  to  New  York  City  to  take 
temporary  charge  of  that  office.  He  has  been 
the  manager  in  Dallas  for  a  year  and  a  half 
and  will  manage  the  New  York  office  until  a 
manager  is  selected.  The  offices  in  Dallas 
will  be  in  charge  of  J.  C.  McDermott  and 
Miss  Edwena  Harris. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  final  arrangements  for 
**-the  purchase  of  Love  Field  in  Dallas 
have  not  been  perfected,  it  is  thought  that 
things  will  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  to 
al!  parties  concerned.  All  hangars  at  the  field 
are  in  use  and  many  planes  are  at  the  field. 
Passenger  carrying  is  popular  and  the  public 
is  becoming  more  interested  in  the  air 
business. 

|~~\UDLEY  MAYER  has  been  elected  the 
*^new  president  of  the  Dallas  Flying  Club, 
succeeding  B.  B.  Owen.  Mr.  Mayer  is  a 
veteran  flier  and  was  an  instructor  during 
the  war.  Other  new  officers  elected  were : 
Tom  Hardin,  first  vice-president ;  Roy 
Cowan,  second  vice-president ;  Garza  Woo- 
teti,  secretary-treasurer. 

A  reception  was  tendered  1>y  the  club  on 
November  5,  at  Cliffda'le  Country  Club,  hon- 
oring Lieut.  Harry  Weddington  and  Mrs. 
Weddington.  Lieut.  Weddington  is  the  new 
officer  in  charge  of  air  reserves  in  Dallas. 

*TpHE  organized  air  reserves  of  this  dis- 
*  trict  began  operations  on  October  30  at 
Love  Field.  Training  was  held  under  Lieut. 
Harry  Weddington.   The  unit  is  the  366th 


Observation  Squadron  and  is  in  command  of 
Major  Josef  Noyes.  He  is  associated  in  the 
command  by  Lieut.  Weddington  and  Lieut. 
Tom  Hardin.  There  are  176  corps  reserves 
in  this  district  and  much  activity  is  ex- 
pected. Byron  Good  is  one  of  the  instructors. 

I71RE  destroyed  the  repair  and  assembling 
shop  of  J.  L.  Schroeder  in  Houston, 
Texas,  on  October  18.  The  loss  was  $20,000. 

npHE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pecos  is 
building  a  landing  field  at  that  place. 
The  field  will  be  marked  for  landing  and  is 
situated  a  mile  southwest  of  the  town.  A 
huge  arrow  directs  the  flier  to  the  location 
of  the  field.  Other  fields  are  ibeing  con- 
templated, among  them  one  in  Denton. 

A  N  arrow  is  being  constructed  on  the  roof 
■^*of  the  Wholesale  Merchants  Building  in 
Dallas  to  guide  aviators  toward  Love  Field. 
The  arrow  will  be  visible  at  2500  feet  in 
the  air  and  the  words  "Dallas"  will  be 
alongside  the  arrow.  The  letters  will  be  on 
a  space  measuring  100  feet  by  32  and  the 
arrow  will  be  50  by  12.  Flood  lights  will 
be  installed  upon  the  water  tank  on  the  roof 
which  will  illuminate  the  marker  at  night. 

TPHREE  Dallas  fliers  recently  made  a 
"good  will"  tour  to  various  Texas  cities 
to  boost  airports,  air  mail  and  air  transporta- 
tion lines.  The  flight  was  made  in  the  Stin- 
son-Detroiter  Department  of  Commerce 
plane  of  Parker  D.  Cramer,  federal  air  in- 
spector in  this  district.  Those  making  the 
trip  were :  Parker  D.  Cramer,  Dudley  Mayer, 
president  of  the  Dallas  Flying  Club,  and  B. 
B.  Owen,  former  president.  San  Antonio, 
Austin,  Houston,  Waco,  and  Galveston  were 
some  of  the  cities  included  in  the  trip. 

"DUSINESS  men  in  Waco  are  trying  lo 
arrange  for  their  city  to  be  made  a  junc- 
tion point  for  the  air  mail  and  passenger 
lines  out  of  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth.  They 
wish  to  have  the  planes  make  a  stop  about 
midway  between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  and 
to  have  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  connected 
to  the  line  by  auto  truck  service.  They  pro- 
pose to  have  the  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth 
planes  fly  to  Waco  and  make  connections 
with  other  planes  from  South  Texas  air- 
lines. 

rr'FFORTS  are  being  made  in  Austin  to 
put  the  flying  field  at  that  place  under 
the  ownership  of  the  city.  Municipally- 
owned  airports  are  becoming  popular  in  this 
section  and  the  field  at  Austin  is  nicely 
located,  has  one  hangar,  and  several  fliers  are 
located  in  that  city.  One  young  man  paid  his 
way  through  the  State  University  there  by 
carrying  passengers  and  doing  other  com- 
mercial flying  after  school  hours.  Austin  is 
located  on  the  route  of  the  proposed  airlines 
to  Mexico. 

pOL.  W.  E.  EASTERWOOD,  jr.,  has 
doubled  the  cash  prize  offer  for  a  flight 
from  Dallas  to  Hong  Kong.  The  prize 
offer  is  now  $50,000.  Col.  Easterwood  has 
also  offered  to  finance  some  recognized 
aviator  of  merit  and  will  give  $25,000  if  the 
flight  is  made  in  three  hops. 


GEORGIA  AIR  NEWS 

By  Al  Major 
A  UGUSTA,    Georgia,    on    October  28, 
lormally  opened  its  municipal  airport, 
Daniel   Field,  named   i:i   honor  of  Mayor 
Raleigh  Daniel. 

The  service  airplanes  that  flew  to  Augusta 
for  the  opening  were :  three  Curtiss  Hawks 
from  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  under  command 
of  Lieut.  G.  R.  Henderson ;  four  Curtiss 
Hawks,  three  with  Pratt  and  Whitney  Wasp 
motors,  under  command  of  Major  C.  A. 
Lutz  of  the  Marine  Corps ;  three  bombers 
under  command  qf  Captain  C.  E.  Rust ;  three 
Douglas  observation  planes  from  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala.,  under  command  of  Major  Weav- 
er; the  Air  Corp  Tactical  School  from 
Langley  Field,  Va.,  under  command  of 
Major  W.  H.  Frank,  consisting  of  twelve 
pursuit  Curtiss  Hawks,  16  observation  planes 
and  one  Douglas  transport,  the  Army  blimp 
TC-10,  under  command  of  Capt.  Clark.  The 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  pilots  gave  a  splen- 
did account  of  themselves  by  their  wonder- 
ful executions,  much  to  the  delight  of  every- 
one. 

The  activities  lasted  two  days  and  about 
40.000  people  witnessed  the  maneuvers.  Col. 
C.  H.  Danforth,  air  officer  of  4th  Corps 
Area,  Lieut.  Lester  J.  Maitland  and  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  'Commerce  MacCracken 
flew  to  the  dedication. 

An  Eaglerock  of  the  Major  Aircraft  Co.. 
Candler  Field,  Atlanta ;  the  Fairchild  mono- 
plane that  has  been  doing  commercial  pho- 
tography for  some  time  from  that  field,  be- 
longing to  Brock  and  Weymouth  o:f  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  the  Swallow  of  the  Augusta 
Division  of  the  Southeastern  Airways  that 
is  doing  student  work  were  among  the  com- 
mercial planes  flown  to  the  opening. 

The  city  council  has  already  let  the  bids 
for  the  complete  lighting  of  the  field  so 
that  it  will  pass  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  an  air  mail 
airport  by  January  1st,  1928.  Several  large 
buildings  are  marked  with  the  words  "Au- 
gusta, Ga."  and  arrows  pointing  to  the  field. 
There  are  gas,  oil,  supplies  and  storage  to 
be  had  at  the  field,  which  is  located  only 
six  miles  from  the  heart  of  Augusta. 

If  the  splendid  reception  shown  the  visit- 
ing pilots  is  a  sample  of  Augusta  hospitality 
we  wish  they  would  have  an  opening  every 
week. 

A  TLANTA   is  known    as  the  railroad 
crossroad  of  the  southeast  and  is  fast 
becoming  the  airline  crossing  of  the  south- 
east.   Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  visit- 
ing ship. 

Pitcairn  Aviation,  Inc.,  the  air  mail  con- 
tractors for  the  Atlanta-New  York  route 
and  the  successful  bidders  for  the  Atlanta- 
Miami  route  now  have  two  Orowings  on 
the  field  for  passenger  and  student  work. 

The  lighting  of  Candler  Field  will  be 
completed  early  in  December  and  we  expect 
to  have  a  big  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
occasion.  Visiting  pilots  can  secure  gas,  oil, 
repairs,  storage  and  food  on  the  field  and 
lodgings  are  close  by. 

Colonel  Charles  Danforth,  Fourth  Corps 
Area  air  officer  is  cooperating  with  W.  B. 
Hartsfield.  head  of  the  city's  aviation  com- 
mittee, in  planning  the  celebration. 
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Radio  Equipment  for 
Airplanes  and  Airports 

OW  airplane  companies 
and  airports  can  equip 
with  radio  apparatus  backed  by 
the  name  and  reputation  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

Full  information  on  radio  tele- 
phone, radio  telegraph  and  bea- 
con radio  equipment  for  com- 
munication between  plane  and 
plane,  plane  and  airport,  and 
airport  and  airport  may  be  ob- 
tained from 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 

233  Broadway  New  York  City 
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For  Sale 

Fokker  Model  FT2 

equipped  with  Liberty  engine. 
Ready  to  fly.  Carries  8  passen- 
gers. Spare  parts  included  in 
this  offer. 

SOUTHLAND  JOBBING  HOUSE 

Brambleton  Ave.  &  N.&W.R.R. 
NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 


DALLAS  AVIATION  SCHOOL  at  Love  Field,  Dallas,  Texas. 

ALL   WINTER   FLYING— EXPERT    INSTRUCTORS— ABUNDANT  EQUIPMENT 

Theory  -  Flying  -  Construction  and  Upkeep  -  Field  Administration 
$150.00  $250.00  $750.00 

YOUR  INSTRUCTION  STARTS  THE  DAY  YOU  ARRIVE,  COME  NOW  OR  WRITE.  Under  management  with 
eight  years'  successful  experience.  Pleasant,  reasonably  priced  living  accommodations  on  the  field.  FORTUNES  IN  THE 
SKIES— LET  US  HELP  YOU  RISE. 

FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE  ON  MOTORS,  PARTS  AND  AIRPLANE  SUPPLIES  REFER  TO 

SOUTHERN  AIRWAYS  INC.  San  Antonio,  Texas 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 


Entrants  in  the  Southern  Michigan  Model  Plane  Contest  at  Battle  Creek 


Top  *ow,  left  to  right,  Wilbur  Bodell,  Battle  Creek;  Ernest  McCoy,  Detroit;  William  Chaffee,  Detroit; 
Ford  Grant,  Detroit;  M.  Hamburg,  secretary  of  Airplane  Model  League  of  America;  Jack  Loughner 
(holder  of  indoor  model  plane  records),  Detroit;  Howard  Munshaw,  Lansing;  Robert  Allen,  Battle  Creek. 
Bottom  row,  Clifford  Bennett,  Kalamazoo;  Bernard  LeBlond,  Battle  Creek;  John  Sheehan.  Robert  Syer 
and  Charles  Money,  Battle  Creek. 


THE  MICHIGAN  MODEL 
AIRPLANE  CONTEST 

\rOUNG  aviation  enthusiasts  gathered 
*  from  various  parts  of  central  and  south- 
ern Michigan  on  October  22  at  Battle  Creek 
to  take  part  in  the  model  airplane  meet 
sponsored  by  a  newspaper  and  civic  organi- 
zation of  that  city.  An  assortment  of  flying 
and  non-flying  models  of  practically  every 
type  plane  on  the  American  market  today, 
and  ranging  in  size  from  a  wing  spread  of 
four  inches  to  six  or  seven  feet,  exhibited 
proof  of  the  interest  displayed  by  the  youths 
in  their  preparations  for  competition  in  the 
contest. 

The  sweepstakes  silver  loving  cup  donated 
by  Carl  Laemmle,  president  of  Universal 
Pictures  Corp.,  and  one  of  the  most  coveted 
trophies  in  events  of  this  nature,  was  won 
by  Robert  Syre  of  Battle  Creek  for  the 
best  all-around  performance  of  his  flying 
model,  best  workmanship,  completeness  of 
design,  flying  ability  and  promptness  of 
operator  in  trials  and  official  flights. 

Jack  Loughner  of  Detroit,  winner  of  the 
1926  and  1927  world's  record  for  indoor 
duration  and  distance  model  flights  made  at 
Memphis  and  Atlantic  City,  was  the  largest 
prize  winner,  taking  first  in  both  duration 
and  distance  flights  in  the  experienced  divi- 
sion (boys  who  have  participated  in  previous 
contests),  his  model  remaining  in  the  air  for 
one  minute  and  19  seconds  and  traveling  a 
distance  of  1,600  feet.  The  world's  record 
hung  up  by  Loughner  for  duration  was  two 
minutes  and  31  seconds. 

The  non-flying  model  which  attracted  the 
major  amount  of  attention  was  a  replica  of 
the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  entered  by  Howard 
Munshaw  of  East  Lansing,  and  which  took 
first  prize  in  the  inexperienced  division, 
senior  (boys  14  to  20  years  who  have  not 
participated  in  any  model  contests).  The 
model  was  built  to  scale  and,  in  addition  to 
an  electric  nntir  boasted  a  complete  work- 
ing set  of  controls  and  control  surfaces. 

Another  model  which  attracted  consider- 
able attention  was  a  huge  transoceanic  mono- 


plane model,  a  multi-motored  ship  designed 
to  carry  100  passengers. 

Winners  of  the  various  events  in  their 
respective  order  were : 

FLYING  MODELS 
(Experienced  Division) 
Duration 

Jack  Loughner  (Detroit),  first,  time — 1 
min.  19  sec;  Ford  _Grant  (Detroit),  second, 
time — 47.4  sec;  Ernest  McCoy  (Detroit), 
third,  time— 20.2  sec;  William  Chaffee  (De- 
troit), fourth,  time — 18.2  sec. 

Distance 

Jack  Loughner  (Detroit),  first,  1,600  feet; 
Ford  Grant  (Detroit),  second,  757  feet; 
Ernest  McCoy  (Detroit),  third,  250  feet; 
William  Chaffee  (Detroit),  fourth,  173  feet. 
NON-FLYING  MODELS 
William  Bodell,  Battle  Creek,  first  and 
second,  (only  entries  in  division). 

FLYING  MODELS 
(Inexperienced  Division,  Senior) 
Duration 

Robert  Syer  (Battle  Creek),  first,  time — 
10.4  sec;  Charles  Money  (Battle  Creek), 
second,  time — 5.4  sec. ;  William  Bodell 
(Battle  Creek),  third,  time — 3.2  sec. 

Distance 

Robert  Syer  (Battle  Creek),  first,  300  feet; 
Charles  Money  (Battle  Creek),  second,  155 
feet;  William  Bodell  (Battle  Creek),  third, 

82  feet. 

Gliders 

Charles  Money  (Battle  Creek),  distance 
30  feet,  duration  3  sec.  (no  other  entries). 
NON-FLYING  MODELS 
Howard  Munshaw  (Lansing,  East),  firsf ; 
Lester  W.  Clark  (Battle  Creek),  second; 
Willis  Everson  (Battle  Creek),  third;  Tom 
Hooper  (Battle  Creek),  fourth. 

FLYING  MODELS 
(Inexperienced  Division,  Junior) 
Duration 

Bernard  LeBlond  (Battle  Creek),  first, 
time — 4.6  sec. ;  John  Sheehan  (Battle  Creek), 
second,  time — 2.8  sec. 

Distance 

Bernard  LeBlond  (Battle  Creek),  first. 
60  feet;  John  Sheehan  (Battle  Creek), 
second,  28  feet. 
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NON-FLYING  MODELt> 

Theodore  Houghtaling  (Battle  Creek), 
first;  Robert  Reynolds  (Battle  Creek),  sec- 
ond; Arthur  Kimball  (Battle  Creek),  third. 

The  contests  are  open  to  all  boys  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  'but  classifications  are 
made  as  to  age  and  experience  in  fairness 
to  the  boys  who  are  just  entering  this 
educational  sport.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
models  entered  in  these  contests  be  con- 
structed according  to  any  special  plans  or 
designs. 

The  officials  and  judges  for  the  meet  were 
Luton  S.  Knowles,  member  of  N.  A.  A. 
contest  committee  (referee)  ;  E.  A.  Goff, 
president  of  Michigan  Aircrafters'  Associa- 
tion; J.  Felix  of  the  Davis  &  Felix  Airways 
of  Battle  Creek  and  A.  A.  Welch,  Battle 
Creek  business  man. 

A  notable  figure  appearing  at  the  meet, 
and  who  is  directly  responsible  for  many 
trophies  captured  by  Jack  Loughner  of 
Detroit,  was  Merrill  Hamburg,  formerly 
instructor  of  manual  training  in  the  Detroit 
public  schools.  Mr.  Hamburg,  now  secretary 
of  the  Airplane  Model  League  of  America, 
conducts  the  Airplane  Model  Department  of 
the  American  Boy  magazine,  Detroit.  The 
Airplane  Model  League  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  model  organizations 
in  the  country,  due  largely  to  the  capable 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hamburg. 


MICHIGAN  AIR  NEWS 

By  G.  W.  Hawkins 
\  N OTHER  step  in  the  advancement  of 
-^^-air  mail  service  throughout  the  United 
States  has  been  practically  established  fol- 
lowing" a  tour  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Michigan  by  Major  J.  A.  Connors,  president 
of  the  United  Airways,  Inc.,  of  Detroit  and 
Don  Harris,  assistant  manager  of  the  same 
firm,  during  which  time  they  have  outlined 
to  the  city,  post  office,  express  and  civic  or- 
ganization officials  of  each  municipality,  their 
plans  for  the  inauguration  of  air  mail,  ex- 
press and  passenger  service  on  a  six-day 
schedule  starting  January  1.  1928. 

Starting  from  Detroit,  the  terminal  point 
for  the  newly  proposed  routes,  Major  Con- 
nors and  his  party  in  a  Buhl  5-passenger  Air 
Sedan  piloted  by  Louis  G.  Meisner  of  the 
Buhl  Aircraft  Company  of  Marysville,  Mich- 
igan, covered  the  following  cities  in  their 
respective  order  and  as  they  will  be  visited 
on  the  new  routes :  Ann  Arbor,  Jackson, 
Battle  Creek,  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids  and 
Lansing  on  one  route,  and  Bay  City,  Sag- 
inaw and  Flint  on  the  other  route. 

Plans  for  the  service  as  outlined  by  Major 
Connors  to  the  officials  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations in  these  cities  call  for  a  plane 
leaving  Detroit  at  a  given  time  each  fore- 
noon, picking  up  mail  at  the  various  cities 
on  the  first  route  mentioned  with  the  last 
stop  at  Lansing  about  4  p.m..  the  plane 
arriving  in  Detroit  at  the  Ford  airport  short- 
ly before  5  p.m.  and  the  mail  turned  over 
there  to  a  distributing  office  which  is  to  be 
established  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
There  the  mail  for  the  east  and  west  trans- 
continental air  mail  lines  would  be  separated 
and  the  pouches  loaded  into  a  "shuttle"  ship 
{Continued  on  page  742) 
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AERIAL 
NAVIGATION 

and 

METEOROLOGY 

by 

CAPTAIN  LEWIS  A.  YANCEY 

Master  Mariner  (unlimited)  Counselor  in  Aerial  Navigation 

A  concise  presentation  of  the  subject  in  a  non- 
technical way.    Numerous  worked  out  examples 
in  compass  managament,  deviation,  course  cor- 
rection and  chart  work. 

f  $2.50  Post  Paid  J 

mail  your  order  to 

Captain  Lewis  A.  Yancey 
42  5  West  End  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Introducing 

THE  NEW 

LINCOLN  PAGE 


Latest  development  of  the  Lincoln  Aircraft  Com- 
pany in  a   real  three  place   commercial  biplane. 


Price,  subject  to  change,  $2485.00  fully  equipped 
F.O.B.  Lincoln  Flying  Field.  Dual  control  regu- 
lation equipment.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Com- 
mission ranges  from  20%  to  25%  according  to 
number  of  planes  sold.  Write  or  wire  for 
further  information.    Deliveries  ready  now. 

LINCOLN  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 

Dept.  AD.,  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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which  would  take  the  cargo  into  Toledo 
where  it  would  catch  the  east-bound  mail 
ship  to  New  York  and  other  points  on  or 
near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  west-bound 
ship  to  the  terminal  at  San  Francisco  and 
points  in  between  including  Chicago,  Omaha 
and  Dallas.  The  "shuttle"  ship  would  also 
pick  up  the  incoming  mail  from  the  east  and 
west  lines  and  bring  it  into  Detroit  for 
distribution  throughout  Michigan. 

Another  ship  operating  on  the  Bay  City- 
Detroit  line  would  work  on  practically  the 
same  schedule,  making  a  total  of  three  ships 
ope.rated  by  the  United  Airways. 

Wherein  previously  air  mail  from  Michi- 
gan cities  outside  of  Detroit  has  been 
"trained"  through  for  connection  with  the 
main  lines  at  Toledo,  at  a  considerable  loss 
of  time  at  terminals,  it  now  will  be  possible 
for  one  to  mail  a  letter  in  any  of  the  cities 
covered  on  the  two  routes  previous  to  mid- 
afternoon  and  the  letter  will  be  in  New 
York,  Washington,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
other ;  air  mail  terminals  for  early  morning 
delivery.  The  same  time-saving  will  be 
effected  in  letters  addressed  to  mid-west 
cities.  Letters  to  San  Francisco  and  sur- 
rounding cities  will  be  delivered  within  24 
hours  after  they  are  mailed  in  the  Michigan 
cities. 

Passenger  service  rates  for  the  proposed 
routes  have  been  set  at  ten  cents  per  mile, 
including  transportation  to  and  from  the 
downtown  sections  to  the  airports  of  the 
various  cities.  Express  rates  are  yet  to  be 
determined. 

The  majority  of  the  cities  on  the  two 
routes  have  already  established  airports,  and 
are  rushing  improvements  upon  them  to  make 
them  conform  with  regular  air  mail  fields. 
Flood  lights  are  to  be  installed  on  most 
of  the  fields  at  an  early  date,  and  the  balance 
of  the  fields  within  a  reasonably  short  period 
of  time. 

WILLIAM  BROCK  and  Edward  Schlee, 
co-pilots  of  the  Pride  of  Detroit, 
brought  their  famous  Stinson  monoplane  '.o 
the  dedication,  on  October  31,  of  the  Capital 
City  airport,  Lansing,  one  of  the  finest  fields 
in  Michigan.  Greeted  at  the  field  in  the 
afternoon  by  a  crowd  of  officials  and  en- 
thusiasts, numbering  over  3,000,  who  were 
unanimous  in  acclaiming  these  heroes  of  the 


air.  As  a  fitting  climax  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  afternoon,  the  fliers  were  guests  at  a 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Olds  attended  by  more 
than  300  persons. 

The  message  conveyed  to  the  banqueters 
by  all  of  the  speakers  of  the  evening  was 
that  of  safe,  sane  and  practical  flying  as  it 
exists  today,  after  years  of  pioneering,  and 
of  the  importance  of  commercial  aviation. 

Told  in  the  terse  language  of  the  adven- 
turer and  savoring  of  romance  of  the  olden 
days  when  skippers  sailed  the  Seven  Seas  in 
Yankee  clipper  ships,  Schlee  related  in  detail 
the  adventures  encountered  on  the  Detroit  to 
Tokyo  flight.  Fog  banks,  sleet,  rain  and 
darkness  was  the  summary  of  their  hop 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Croyden,  England ; 
thence  to  Le  Bourget,  Munich,  and  Belgrade  ; 
over  and  through  unknown  mountain  passes 
to  Constantinople ;  through  monsoons  to  Cal- 
cutta and  Rangoon  ;  over  jungles  and  through 
more  monsoons ;  lost  in  the  wilds  of  China ; 
Japan,  where  Schlee  was  taken  for  a  United 
States  Army  officer  and  Brock  for  a  spy ; 
finally  Tokyo  and  a  flood  of  letters,  cable- 
grams and  every  other  form  of  message 
from  the  States  pleading  with  them  to 
abandon  their  hop  across  the  Pacific. 

That,  in  brief,  was  the  exhilarating  picture 
Schlee  brought  to  his  listeners  of  a  flight 
added  to  the  list  of  pioneering  feats  in  the 
cause  of  promoting  commercial  aviation. 

Carl  B.  Fritche  of  the  Aircraft  Develop- 
ment Corporation  of  Detroit  was  another 
interesting  speaker.  Convincingly  he  told 
of  the  safe  and  sane  side  of  aviation,  of  the 
excellent  record  of  Ford  transport  ships  and 
of  the  National  Air  Transport. 

Brock  spoke  briefly  paying  tribute  to  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  Lansing 
in  establishing  an  airport,  and  terminating  his 
talk  with  the  plea  that  Schlee  was  the  orator 
of  the  two. 

Other  speakers  and  guests  of  honor  who 
participated  in  the  program  were  Capt.  Ray 
Collins  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  of 
Detroit,  referee  for  the  National  Air  Tours, 
Lieut.  Egan  of  the  First  Pursuit  Group  from 
Selfridge  Field,  and  Harry  McDonald,  vice- 
president  of  the  Arctic  Ice  Cream  Company 
of  Detroit.  Mr.  McDonald,  capable  singer 
and  entertainer,  kept  the  spirit  of  the  event 
enlivened  with  songs  and  jokes. 

Among  those  present  were :  Lieuts.  Stowe 


and  Schoenlei-.i,  pursuit  fliers ;  E.  A.  Go  ft', 
president  of  the  Michigan  Aircrafters'  Ass'n 
and  associated  with  the  Stinson  Aircraft 
Company  of  Detroit ;  E.  G.  Knapp  and  Dick 
Youngs  of  Ypsilanti,  the  former  state  agent 
for  the  Ryan  and  Waco  planes ;  Don  Parthey 
and  J.  Luthey  of  the  Lu-The  Flying  Service. 
Jackson ;  George  Francis,  Flint  commercial 
pilot ;  and  Talbert  Abrams,  president  of  the 
ABC  Airlines;  Lieut.  Edward  Preston,  chief 
test  pilot  for  the  Driggs  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion and  associated  with  the  Foster  Airways, 
Inc. ;  Austin  R.  Narrin,  airport  manager  and 
chief  pilot  for  the  Foster  Airways;  Arthur 
J.  Davis,  commercial  flier,  and  "Ole"  Olson, 
chief  pilot  for  the  Tyler  Airways,  all  from 
Lansing. 

Hugo  B.  Lundberg,  treasurer  of  the  Driggs 
Aircraft  Corporation  and  president  of  the 
Lansing  Chamber  of  Commerce,  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  evening. 

A  DRIGGS  Dart  II,  manufactured  by  the 
Driggs  Aircraft  Corporation  of  Lans- 
ing, Mich.,  was  recently  flown  from  this  city 
to  Worcester,  Mass.,  an  approximate  dis- 
tance of  800  miles,  in  9  hours  and  40  minutes 
of  actual  flying  time,  and  with  a  load  con- 
sisting of  the  pilot,  C.  P.  Olson  of  Lansing, 
the  owner  of  the  plane,  James  P.  Whittal  of 
Worcester,  together  with  baggage  and  emer- 
gency fuel.  During  this  trip,  in  the  worst 
possible  kind  of  weather  in  many  instances, 
the  Dart  II  performed  exceptionally  well. 

News  of  the  granting  of  the  Approved 
Type  Certificate  No.  15  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  been  most  enthusiastically 
received  by  both  the  officials  of  the  company 
and  the  dealers  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico. 


AIR  MAIL  CONTRACT 

TpHE  Embry- Riddle  Company,  Cincin- 
nati,  have  been  awarded  the  contract  to 
operate  the  Chicago-Indianapolis-Cincinnati 
air  mail  service.  This  service,  beginning 
about  December  IS,  will  place  Cincinnati 
about  twenty-four  hours  nearer  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


CINCINNATI  AIR  NEWS 

By  Wallace  Forste 

'TpHE  building  of  aircraft  safety  devices  is 
■*■  proposed  by  the  Safe  Aircraft,  Inc..  of 
Cincinnati,  recently  incorporated  by  the  Ohio 
Secretary  of  State  with  capitalization  set  at 
$200,000.  The  incorporators  were  E.  F. 
Lunken,  president  of  the  Lunkenheimer 
Company ;  John  W.  Pattison,  vice-president 
of  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  Victor  Heintz,  attorney. 

Mr.  Lunken  stated  that  the  company 
would  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  air 
safety  devices,  including  a  parachute  devised 
by  Major  E.  L.  Hoffman,  former  comman- 
dant at  Lunken  Airport,  for  landing  disabled 
planes.  Further  details  will  be  given  soon, 
Mr.  Lunken  said.  Major  Hoffman,  well 
known  for  his  aviation  developments,  espe- 
cially in  parachutes,  has  been  working  on 
his  latest  device  for  many  months. 


Officials  of  United  Airways  tour  principal  cities  of  Michigan 

Don  Harris,  asst.  mgr.  of  the  United  Airways;  Louis  G.  Meister,  pilot  of  the  Buhl  Air  Sedan  in  whcih 
the  tour  was  made;  Major  J.  A.  Connors,  pres.  of  the  company  and  also  head  of  the  Detroit  Flying 
Club,  and  Don  Hanselman,  traffic  manager  of  the  United  Airzvays. 
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LIBERTY  MOTORS 


For  Aeroplanes  and  Boats 
For  Export  and  Domestic  Use 


LIBERTY  PARTS 


The  Vimalert  Company,  Ltd. 


807  Garfield  Ave. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  II.  S.  A. 


Alexander 
EAGLEROCK 
Seaplane 

deluxe  model 

afloat  at  New  York 

$4272 

equipped  with: 
Dual  control 
Special  Edo  Eaglerock  dural  floats 
Anchor  and  5  fathoms  of  mooring  line 
Curtiss  Reed  dural  propeller  and  spinner 
Post  electric  self  starter 
Electric  navigation  lights 
Mot-acs  hot  water  heater  (for  winter  flying) 
Star  compass 


Immediate  delivery 

ATLANTIC  AIRWAYS  Inc. 

Telephone  Scarsdale  388 
New  Rochelle  New  York 


Resistance  of  radiaiors  and  landimj 
year  retraction  wit  considered  ii\  the 
calculations  below 
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AREAS-  NACELLE  TYPE 
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77.7  SQ.ft. 


+ Interference  effect 


TOTAL  AREA  SAVEP 
BY  BURNELLI  TYPE 


-  -  AREAS-BURNFi'i-i -TYPE- 
lift  (Ky)  -  .was  at  ua 
allowing  heavier  wi«9  loaiinq  with 
decreased  landing  speej 


55.3  Sc.ft. 


No  interference  effect 


SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF 
THE  BURNELLI  TYPE: 


Accessible  multiple  engine  compartment 


Extensive  reduction  of  head  resistance 


Reduced  turning  moment  on  one  engine 


Fuselage  lift  reduces  landing  speed 


Increased  capacity  of  the  fuselage 


Structural  efficiency  and  simplicity 


The  Question  of  Frontal  Area 

The  Burnelli  designs  lead  to  the  practical  development  of  large  airplanes 
of  all-wing  form.  Monoplane  or  biplane  —  two  or  three  engines. 
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Offices:    247  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CLEVELAND  AIR  NEWS 

By  David  E.  Irwin 

A PERSONNEL  of  60  is  to  be  taken  or. 
the  intended  South  Pole  flight  next 
August  or  September  of  Commander  Rich- 
ard E.  Byrd. 

Visiting  Cleveland  recently  to  give  sev- 
eral lectures,  Byrd  said  that  Floyd  Bennett, 
his  companion  on  the  other  pole  flight,  and 
many  World  War  veterans  would  be  in  the 
party. 

The  explorers  will  go  by  boat  to  the 
fringe  of  the  great  unmapped  areas  and 
from  that  point  will  proceed  by  airplane. 
One  plane  is  to  be  trimotored  and  the  two 
others  of  smaller  type.  A  number  of  Eski- 
mos from  the  frozen  north  will  make  the 
trip  to  the  other  tip  of  the  world  with  60 
dog  teams. 

"To  my  knowledge,"  Byrd  said,  "This 
will  be  the  first  time  that  Eskimos  from  the 
arctic  regions  have  been  taken  into  the  ant- 
arctic regions. 

"The  same  men  who  accompanied  me  on 
the  trip  to  the  North  Pole  and  on  the  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  will  be  with  me  on  the 
expedition." 

Byrd  in  his  various  lectures  talked  on  his 
flight  over  the  North  Pole  and  the  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  which  ended  in  the 
breakers  at  Ver-sur-Mer,  France.  The  polar 
flight  was  illustrated  with  pictures  taken  by 
the  party.  He  was  greeted  here  by  Mayor 
John  D.  Marshall ;  Floyd  J.  Logan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  N.  A.  A.,  and  Major 
Thomas  J.  Herbert,  commanding  officer  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard  air  unit. 

p  -EVELAND  AIRPORT,  which  has  been 
^  using  the  radio  station  of  the  coast 
guard  unit  here,  is  to  have  its  own  station. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  author- 
ized installation  of  a  radio  beacon,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  station. 

The  National  Air  Transport,  operators  of 
the  New  York- Cleveland  air  mail  route,  is 
planning  to  equip  its  planes  for  radio  re- 
ception. Use  of  radio  beacons  is  expected 
to  aid  materially  in  flying  over  the  Allegheny 
Mountains. 

\/rARTIN  THOMAS  and  Elmer  Dryer, 
Army  pilots  during  the  World  War, 
returned  a  favor  during  the  November  elec- 
tion campaign.  Municipal  Judge  Francis  L. 
Stevens  aided  the  pair  to  qualify  as  pilots 
10  years  ago  and  in  return  they  distributed 
campaign  literature  by  airplane,  the  first 
time  a  political  attack  was  made  by  air  here. 

A  IRPLANES  are  soon  to  be  inaugurated 
here  to  combat  rum  runners,  Arthur 
P.  Fenton,  collector  of  customs  in  this  dis- 
trict has  announced.    The  planes  will  co- 
operate with  coast  patrolmen. 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  practical  course  in 
aeronautics  is  to  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  at  Cleveland  East  Technical  high 
school.  F.  L.  Smith,  instructor  in  automotive 
theory,  and  A.  R.  Roethlisberger,  principal, 
will  be  tutors.  Study  of  materials,  labora- 
tory work,  and  assembling  and  dismantling 
of  planes  are  included. 


ASSISTANT  Secretary  of  War  Mac- 
Nider  flew  to  the  convention  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  at  Milwaukee 
in  his  Curtiss  Falcon,  The  Spirit  of  Unrest, 
piloted  by  Capt.  R.  G.  Erwin.  He  stopped 
off  at  Cleveland  airport  to  refuel. 

ULOYD  J.  LOGAN,  Cleveland  manu- 
A  facturer  of  airplane  accessories,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Cleveland  chapter  of 
the  N.  A.  A.  He  succeeds  Major  Thomas 
J.  Herbert,  recently  elected  to  office  in  the 
state  organization. 

'HpHE  Willard  Parker  Aircraft  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  has  announced  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  sport  model,  one  and  two 
passenger  biplane.  The  two  new  models  will 
be  powered  with  5-cylinder  Anzani  radial 
air-cooled  engines.  Willard  Parker,  presi- 
dent of  the  concern,  is  an  airplane  engineer 
and  former  member  of  the  British  Royal 
Air  Force. 

/^VPENING  of  the  Cleveland- Cincinnati- 
Louisville  air  route,  scheduled  for  next 
spring,  will  give  overnight  air  service  be- 
tween Chicago  and  New  York  and  southern 
Ohio  cities  through  a  hook-up  with  the 
transcontinental  line  at  Cleveland. 

The  schedule  as  it  now  stands  will  save 
16  hours  in  a  one  way  trip  from  New  York 
to  Louisville.  The  route  provides  stops  at 
Akron,  Columbus  and  Dayton  and  covers  339 
air  miles.  Beacons  are  being  placed  every 
ten  miles  with  intermediate  fields  every 
thirty  miles  between  cities.  This  work  is 
expected  to  cost  the  government  $125,000. 
Lack  of  a  municipal  airport  at  Cincinnati 
necessitates  use  of  Major  Hugh  Watson's 
field  there.  Main  offices  of  the  concern  are 
to  be  at  Cincinnati. 

pLARENCE  D.  CHAMBERLIN,  of  New 
^  York-to-Germany  fame,  urged  Akron, 
O.,  business  men  to  construct  a  municipal 
airport,  in  a  recent  address.  He  made  the 
trip  from  New  York  through  a  blinding 
snow  storm,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lin,  Miss  Thea  Rasche,  noted  German  avia- 
trix  and  a  friend,  George  Burns.  Following 
the  address  he  visited  Cleveland  municipal 
airport  and  then  continued  to  Detroit. 

rp  DDIE  STINSON,  World  War  ace  and 
head  of  the  Stinson  Aircraft  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  hung  up  a  new  record  for 
the  Detroit-to-Cleveland  trip,  November  9, 
when  he  made  the  hop  in  49  minutes.  Wil- 
liam A.  Mara,  secretary  of  the  company 
and  John  Witacker,  of  the  Tidewater  Oil 
Co.,  were  with  him. 

/GOVERNMENT  movies,  taken  at  Day- 
ton,  O.,  showing  newest  types  of  military 
planes  in  action,  were  shown  recently  to 
Reserve  and  Ohio  National  Guard  air  unit 
officers.  The  officers  were  the  guests  of  the 
112th  Observation  Squadron  of  the  Ohio 
guard,  the  only  air  unit  in  the  state.  After 
the  movies  and  talks  by  Major  Thomas  J. 
Herbert,  commander  of  the  112th,  and  Lieuts. 
A.  C.  Cummings,  H.  E.  Dugan  and  Capt. 
M.  F.  McQuilken,  the  party  went  on  an 
inspection  tour  at  the  Cleveland  airport. 


BALTIMORE  AIR  NEWS 

By  Edward  Johns 

T^LYING  was  suspended  by  the  Air  Corps, 
A  Maryland  National  Guard,  early  in  No- 
vember and  the  squadron  now  meets  in  its 
winter  quarters,  Richmond  Market  Armory. 
Technical  problems  and  theoretical  subjects 
are  being  taught  each  Tuesday  night.  Of- 
ficers may  fly  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays  if 
they  wish  but  the  squadron  will  hold  no 
further  formations  at  Logan  Field  until 
spring. 

Before  washing  out  for  the  winter,  the 
Marylanders  completed  a  photographic  mis- 
sion of  mapping  from  the  air  every  estab- 
lished and  emergency  landing  field  that  lies 
between  Baltimore  and  New  York.  Lieut. 
Lyman  Patterson,  Major  William  D.  Tipton, 
Capt.  Charles  A.  Masson  and  Master  Sergt. 
Charles  H.  Craig  performed  the  work. 

The  Logan  Field  fliers  joined  the  Armis- 
tice Day  parade  through  Baltimore. 

/~\TTO  MELAMET,  first  lieutenant  in  the 
National  Guard  air  service,  has  bought 
two  Canucks,  rebuilt  and  federally  examined, 
and  has  received  permission  to  use  a  field 
to  the  north  of  Baltimore,  near  the  junction 
of  Old  Court  Road  on  Park  Heights  Ave- 
nue. He  is  carrying  passengers,  giving  in- 
struction and  operating  a  taxi  service. 

'TpHE  Airport  Commission  in  November 
*■  handed  to  Mayor  William  F.  Broenning 
a  list  of  fourteen  possible  sites  for  Balti- 
more's new  $1,500,000  airport,  which  was 
voted  through  in  the  last  election.  The  site 
said  to  be  most  favored  is  now  under  water, 
and  will  have  to  be  filled  by  dredging. 

Fliers  of  the  city  especially  favor  this  site 
as  it  is  within  the  city  limits  and  only  ten 
minutes  by  street  car  from  the  heart  of  the 
downtown  district.  If  it  is  selected,  a  four- 
way  field  for  land  planes  will  be  provided 
and  all  of  the  Patapsco  River  is  available  to 
water  aircraft.  The  river  is  several  miles 
wide,  having  a  tide  range  of  eighteen  inches 
and  a  flow  of  .9  knot. 

Logan  Field,  now  used  as  an  air  field,  is 
situated  unhandily  and  in  addition  is  owned 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  That  cor- 
poration has  demanded  the  field  for  home 
sites  for  its  employees,  and  has  stated  that 
when  the  present  lease  expires  it  cannot  be 
renewed.  Two  ditches  have  been  dug  across 
the  field  and  sewer  pipes  laid. 

If  the  water  site  is  chosen,  three  years 
will  have  to  be  allowed  for  settling;  but  in 
spite  of  that  handicap  it  is  by  far  the  most 
choice  place,  it  is  said. 


AIR  MAIL  BIDS  ASKED 

D  ROPOSALS  have  been  invited  for  the 
transportation  of  air  mail  under  con- 
tract as  follows :  Great  Falls,  by  Helena  and 
Butte,  Montana  and  Pocatcllo,  Idaho,  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  and  return.  Distance  each 
way  approximately  493  miles.  Bids  will  be 
received  at  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
Washington  until  12  o'clock  noon,  December 
28,  1927. 
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The  MOTO  METER  CO.,  Inc. 

4  Wilbur  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Office:  820  Tower  Court 


"For  Safety  in  the  Air — 
Everywhere 99 

IRVIN  AIR  CHUTES 

are  the  life-saving  equipment  used  by  all  Air  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Poland,  Chili,  Peru,  Siam  and  twenty  other 
countries  throughout  the  world.  Everywhere  recog- 
nized as  the  most  reliable,  safest  and  most  economical 
equipment  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Superiority  of 
every  feature  proved  by  years  of  severe  service  use  and 
thousands  of  comparative  tests. 

OVER  75  LIVES  SAVED  IN  EMERGENCY. 
OVER    7,500   SUCCESSFUL  "LIVE"  DROPS. 
OVER  30,000  SUCCESSFUL  TEST  DROPS. 

Illustrated  literature  on  request 

IRVING  AIR  CHUTE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
523  Main  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cable  Address:   "Irvin  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A." 


Vhe/lirsedan 


Safety 

Built  under 
Department  of  Commerce        -vr         *  ~ 
Certificate  of  Airworthiness    iN  O*  YL 

carrying  1000  lbs.  pay  load 

Insurance 

Full  coverage  for  all  passengers  because 
of  no  interference  with  pilot's  controls. 

Exits 

Two  for  passengers 
Two  for  the  pilot 

Specifications 

Engine   Wright  Whirlwind 

Weight   2100  lbs.  emptv 

Area  320  square  feet 

Wing  Span  42  feet 

Cruising  Range  Ayz  hours 

High  spee.d  (sea  level)     120  m.p.h. 

Equipment 

Self  Starter;  Brakes;  Metal  Propeller;  Compass; 
Air  Speed  Indicator;  Navigation  Lights;  Tacho- 
meter; Clock;  Fire  Extinguisher;  Fuel,  Oil  Pres- 
sure and  Oil  Temperature  Gages;  Air  Corps 
Throttles;  Strainer;  Fuel  Valve;  Ring  Type  Ex- 
haust Manifold  with  Muffler;  Cabin  Heaters  built- 
in  metal  baggage  or  mail  compartment. 

Ideal  for  Commercial  Operators 
price  $12,500  complete 


BUHL  AIRCRAFT 

Marysville 


COMPANY 

Michigan 
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INDIANA  AIR  NEWS 

By  R.  W.  Kellum 
TNDIANAPOLIS  has  a  new  aviation  or- 

ganization.  It  is  the  Merz  Engineering 
Company,  formed  for  the  manufacture  and 
development  of  high  efficiency  airplane  mo- 
tors. Its  work  first  will  be  on  a  laboratory 
research  basis.  Later  a  large  production 
program  is  anticipated. 

The  new  concern  is  fully  equipped  with 
machinery  from  the  old  H.  C.  S.  organi- 
zation but  it  is  announced  that  additional 
equipment  also  will  be  acquired.  Articles  of 
incorporation  filed  bear  the  following  names 
of  prominent  Indianapolis  backers ;  Fred 
Dickson,  president  of  the  Indiana  Trust 
Company ;  Reily  Adams,  president  of  the 
Security  Trust  Company;  Fred  Moskovics, 
president  of  the  Stutz  Motor  Company  of 
America ;  Douglas  Wheeler,  president  of  the 
Wheeler  -  Schebler  Carburetor  Company  ; 
Norman  A.  Perry,  president  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Power  and  Light  Company ;  John  T. 
Cannon,  president  of  the  Best  Grand  Laun- 
dry; A.  Gordon  Murdock,  president  o<f  the 
Murdock  Pump  Company ;  Rufus  Syfers, 
real  estate  man;  H.  J.  Raffensberger,  for- 
merly vice-president  of  the  Kothe-Wells- 
Bauer  Company,  and  Mr.  Charles  G.  Merz, 
formerly  treasurer  of  the  H.  C.  S.  Cab 
Company  and  engineering  expert. 

It  is  understood  that  the  plant  formerly 
used  by  the  H.  C.  S.  company  in  the  city 
is  available  for  the  airplane  motor  operations 
but  it  is  not  known  at  present  whether  this 
or  other  buildings  will  be  taken  over. 

Mr.  Merz  will  be  general  manager  and 
Mr.  Raffensberger  will  have  direction  of  the 
financial  affairs.  Mr.  Merz  has  had  wide 
experience  in  the  motor  industry,  in  the  rac- 
ing game  and  in  the  production  field.  At 
the  time  of  the  World  War  he  was  assigned 
by  the  government' to  the  command  with  the 
rank  of  captain  of  the  American  concen- 
tration point  in  Romo-Ratin,  France,  for  the 
building  and  rebuilding  of  all  motors  used 
by  the  American  aviators.  He  had  2,000 
men  under  his  command  working  night  and 
day.  The  shops  had  more  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent types  of  engines  to  repair.  He  was 
later  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major. 

Before  entering  the  manufacturing  end 
of  the  business,  Mr.  Merz  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  was  a  pioneer  in  racing.  He 
bas  been  connected  with  the  National  Motor 
Car  Company,  the  Stutz  Motor  Company, 
the  Rayfield  Carburetor  Company  and  the 
H.  C.  S.  Company. 

"Aviation  now  is  just  where  the  auto- 
mobile was  fifteen  years  ago,"  Mr.  Merz  said. 
"1  entered  the  automobile  field  when  it  was 
in  its  infancy  and  have  seen  it  grow  to  ics 
present  enormous  proportions.  The  same 
future  and  prospects  are  predicted  for  avia- 
tion." 

'TpHE  first  convention  of  National  Guard 
air  officers  was  held  at  St.  Paul  recently 
The  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for  the  fall 
of  1928  at  Hot  Springs.  The  purpose  is  an- 
nounced as  an  effort  to  boost  National  Guard 
aviation  in  every  way  possible.  Officers  of 
the  organization  were  elected  as  follows: 
Major  William  F.  Ladd,  Connecticut,  presi- 
dent; Major  John  C.  Cone,  Arkansas,  vice- 


president;  Major  Richard  Taylor,  Indiana, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Major  W.  T.  Tip- 
ton, Maryland,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Major  Taylor  was  the  Indiana 
representative  at  the  session. 

The  118th  Observation  Squadron  in  In- 
dianapolis has  twenty  officers  on  active  ducy 
all  capable  of  piloting  service  type  craft.  The 
pilots  are  looking  forward  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  ships.  At  the  time  of  the 
burning  of  the  Jennies,  September  1,  the 
Indiana  outfit  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Taylor  was  reported  to  have  been  leading 
all  National  Guard  units  in  flying  time  for 
the  summer. 

THIRST  LIEUT.  Ernest  A.  Cutrell,  for- 
*  merly  with  the  Prest-O-Lite  Company 
of  Indianapolis  and  a  member  of  the  113th 
National  Guard  Observation  Squadron,  is 
now  an  inspector  for  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  R. 
A.  Lockwood,  formerly  of  the  113th  Obser- 
vation Squadron  of  Indiana,  is  chief  inspec- 
tor in  the  Commerce  Department  Bureau. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  NEWS 

"TpHE  first  salesman  to  cover  this  section 
by  air  is  H.  S.  Paul,  a  shoe  salesman 
from  St.  Paul.  He  arrived  recently  at  the 
field  in  Superior,  Wis.,  operated  by  A.  J. 
Hase,  with  Capt.  J.  F.  Westover  as  the 
pilot.  As  soon  as  he  has  put  in  enough 
hours  to  secure  his  pilot's  license,  he  will 
cover  his  territory  regularly  by  air. 

*TpHE  Arrowhead  Airways  of  Superior, 
Wis.,  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Capt.  O.  C.  LeBoutillier,  for- 
mer British  war  ace.  Capt.  LeBoutillier  was 
second  in  command  of  the  British  fliers  who 
were  out  a!fter  Manfred  von  Richtofeu, 
Germany's  leading  ace,  on  that  April  day 
in  1918  when  the  Red  Knight  was  killed  by 
Capt.  Roy  Brown  while  attacking  Lieut. 
May  of  the  English  forces. 

A  NOTHER  point  of  exchange  on  the  air 
mail  route  operated  by  the  Northwest 
Airways  between  Chicago  and  the  Twin 
Cities  was  added  on  November  22nd  when 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  became  a  stop  on  this 
airline. 

Over  3,000  letters  were  received  by  Post- 
master W.  A.  Devine  that  were  sent  out 
on  the  first  flight.  Specially  designed  en- 
velopes bearing  the  seal  of  "Madison,  the 
Four  Lake  City,  Wisconsin"  were  used  by 
a  number  of  those  sending  mail  on  the  first 
trip. 

This  city  recently  purchased  an  airport 
site  of  291  acres.  Beacon  lights  are  being 
installed  so  the  field  will  be  in  readiness  for 
night  flying.  This  airport  will  eventually 
be  used  by  the  air  mail,  but  the  Pennco 
Field  will  be  in  service  in  the  meantime. 

The  Royal  Airways  Corporation,  succes- 
sors to  the  Madison  Airways  Corporation, 
are  operating  the  Pennco  Airport,  a  fine 
200-acre  field.  They  have  two  ships  in 
service,-  a  Travel  Air  cabin  monoplane  and 
a  Waco  Nine. 

*T*HE  Duluth  Chamber  of  Commerce  Air- 
port  Committee,  under  the  direction  of 
Julius  M.  Nolte,  have  announced  their  selec- 


tion of  a  site  for  an  airport  for  the  city. 

The  65  acres  that  seemed  to  be  most  suit- 
able from  the  Committee's  standpoint  are 
about  five  miles  from  the  post  office  and  are 
close  to  water  that  could  be  used  'for  sea- 
planes and  amphibians.  Proponents  of  this 
site  believe  that  it  is  large  enough  for 
future  developments  as  the  landing  speeds 
of  ships  in  the  future  will  be  reduced  and 
the  necessary  run  before  take-off  will  be 
shortened,  so  the  present  long  runways  for 
large  ships  will  be  unnecessary. 

Whatever  selection  is  finally  made  by  those 
in  authority,  there  is  one  point  that  is  agreed 
on  by  all  and  that  is :  Duluth  needs  an  air- 
port and  quick  action  is  both  desired  as 
well  as  required,  if  they  want  to  receive  any 
benefit  from  this  increasing  interest  in  avia- 
tion. 

*TpHE  Duluth  News  Tribune  sponsored  a 
*•  model  flying  contest,  the  finals  of 
which  were  held  at  the  Armory.  Only  two- 
tenths  seconds  separated  the  duration  of 
flight  of  the  winner's,  Robert  Sasyama, 
entry  and  that  of  his  nearest  competitor. 
John  Rappold  of  Chicago,  the  National 
champion  model  flier,  was  in  Duluth  for  a 
week  previous  to  the  tournament  instruct- 
ing the  young  fliers.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
enthusiasm  oif  these  youngsters  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  some  of  their  elders  that 
Duluth  will  benefit  by  having  full  size  ships 
in  the  air  near  Duluth,  but  an  airport  is 
necessary  before  such  a  sight  will  be  a 
regular  habit. 

WM.  (BILL)  WHORTON  of  Huron, 
South  Dakota,  is  intensely  interested 
in  making  things  hum  along  flying  lines  in 
his  city.  Bill  and  two  airminded  friends 
are  planning  the  purchase  of  a  light  com- 
mercial ship  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  in  the 
air  whenever  desired. 

*TpHE  boys  from  the  109th  Aero  Squadron, 
Minnesota  National  Guard,  had  the  op- 
portunity of  putting  in  a  number  of  hours 
in  the  Consolidated  PT-1  during  the  sev- 
eral week's  stretch  of  fine  flying  weather. 

Capt.  Westover  and  Lieut.  Smith  of  Min- 
neapolis are  busy  instructing  students,  carry- 
ing passengers  and  going  in  the  air  when 
requests  for  their  services  are  desired. 

W.  G.  Mead  is  piloting  Dana  Slingerland's 
Hess  Bluebird,  which  is  in  service  as  a 
demonstrator  and  passenger  carrying  ship. 

■pjES  MOINES,  through  the  efforts  of 
some  of  its  organizations,  is  increasing 
its  importance  as  an  airminded  city.  Infor- 
mation concerning  airports  is  being  collected 
and  plans  are  being  prepared,  so  operations 
can  be  put  into  action  as  soon  as  the  busy 
season  opens  in  the  spring.  A  drive  for  an 
up-to-date  hangar  is  being  planned  for  the 
new  municipal  field  and  it  is  the  aim  to 
center  all  commercial  flying  activities  at  this 
airport. 

/^vSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN,  has  a  good 
field  of  slightly  more  than  one  hundred 
acres,  that  is  well  drained,  marked  with  the 
customary  100-foot  landing  circle  and  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  post  office. 

The  Oshkosh  School  of  Aviation  recently 
opened  with  A.  R.  Mensing,  jr.,  as  chief 
instructor. 
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Aviation  Insurance 


Constructive  total  loss 
Accidental  Damage 
Fire,  Tornado,  Theft 
Cargo  (direct  and  liability) 
Damage  to  ground  property 


Life  instirance 
Public  liability 
Property  Damage 
Passenger  liability 
Personal  Accident 
Compensation 


Insurances  supplied  aggregate 
over  $750,000  per  aircraft 

LOWEST  RATES 
BROADEST  COVERAGE 
HIGHEST  INDEMNITIES 

Policies  have  been  written  since  1912  and  among  others  for  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  Boeing  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  Colonial  Air 
Transport,  Inc.,  National  Air  Transport,  Inc.,  Western  Air  Ex- 
press, Inc.,  Robertson  Aircraft  Corp.,  Colorado  Airways,  Inc., 
Northwest  Airways,  Walter  T.  Varney,  Inc.,  Southern  Dusting 
Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit,  Stout  Air  Services,  Inc.,  Bos- 
ton Airport  Corp.,  American  Railway  Express,  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys,  Fairchild  Flying  Corp.,  Pacific 
Marine  Airways,  Pitcairn  Aviation,  Inc.,  Andian  National  Corp., 
United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Hamilton  Maxwell, 
Inc.,  Pulitzer  and  other  race  meetings,  Universal  Motion  Picture 
Corp.,  Fox  Film  Corp.,  The  Daniel  Guggenheim  Fund  for  the 
Promotion  of  Aeronautics,  Inc.,  and  many  others  including  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and  other  leaders  in  aviation. 

BARBER  &  BALDWIN,  INC. 

Underwriting  Agents 

53  5  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Tel.  Vanderbilt  10111 


Biplane    built  with 
HASKELITE        b  y 
Keystone  Aircraft 
Company. 


The  typical  plane  is 

built  with  HASKELITE 

THE  Keystone  Aircraft  Company  uses 
HASKELITE,  the  blood-glue  plywood,  in 
seven  models,  in  seven  places,  for  leading  edges, 
wing  ribs,  box  beams,  webs,  wing  spars,  flooring, 
and  walkways.  The  Challenger,  product  of 
the  Kreider-Reisner  Aircraft  Company,  has 
HASKELITE  floors,  gussets,  sidewalks  and  false 
spars. 

The  first  company  says  "Plywood  made  with 
blood-glue  (HASKELITE)  is  superior  to  any 
casein  plywood  we  have  used",  and  practically  all 
American  aircraft  builders  agree,  as  testified  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  85%  of  the  plywood  used 
is  HASKELITE.  The  list  includes  both  large 
and  small  builders,  among  them  Waco,  Pitcairn, 
Consolidated,  Loening,  Douglas,  and  Stinson- 
Detroit. 

Such  universal  recognition  merits  your  investi- 
gation.   Ask  us  for  information. 

Haskelite    Manufacturing  Corporation 

133  West  Washington  St. 

Chicago  A1H2-Gray 


WINTER 
KING 

FLYING 
SUITS 

Felt  lined 

$29.50 

Sheep  Wool  Lined 

$39.50 


Entire    suit    interlined  with 
warm    felt;    genuine  gabar- 
dine    khaki     cloth;  patent 
non-loosening     belt  buckle; 
separate  fly  flap;  all  points  of  tear 
are    bar-tacked;    legs    cut    wide — 
easy  to  put  on  and  take  off;  gen- 
uine Wombat  shearling  fur  collar 
5      high;    new    style  non-creeping 
hookless  fasteners;  two  large  breast 
pockets;    adjustable    wrist  straps; 
two   convenient    knee  pockets  and 
also     two    hip     pockets;  hookless 
fasteners  at  leg  bottoms. 

AIR  TRANSPORT 
EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

Carle  Place,  Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PRICE  now  CUT! 


New  Aerokit 

only  $3 

{former  kit  $4.25} 

Take  this  opportunity  to  get 
your  accident  case  at  new 
low  cost!  Coupon  brings  it 
quickly. 


AT  last,  a  complete  accident 
■  case  —  new,  vastly  im- 
proved, sanctioned  by  the  U.  S. 
Government — for  only  $3 ! 

The  Aerokit  is  the  most 
shipshape  and  convenient 
article  of  its  kind.  Stows  away 
into  almost  no  space  at  all. 

Yet  equipped  for  any  emer- 
gency! Complete  in  every  way! 
Contains  16  articles — bandages, 
scissors,  aromatic  spirits,  anti- 
septics, ointment  for  burns,  etc. 
— and  a  first-aid  chart  that 


T„t*  "fill. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
quires every  pilot  to  carry  an  acci- 
dent case. The  Aerokit  was  prepared 
under  its  supervision.  Answers 
every  requirement  —  every  first  aid 
need.  Small,  compact,  complete. 
Packed  in  trim  metal  box  with  oil- 
cloth cover.  Size  7K  x  5lAx  tYi. 

tells  you,  vividly  and  con- 
cisely, just  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  even  for  major  injuries. 
With  the  Aerokit  in  your  plane 
you  are  prepared  at  all  times. 

Send  your  check  today.  In 
a  few  days  the  postman  will 
bring  the  Aerokit  direct  to 
your  address.  Obtainable  also 
through  your  airplane  supply 
house. 


iim/ 


Johnson  &  Johnson,  Inc. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  Aero  Accident  Case.  I  enclose  $3. 


Name .  .  . 
Address . 
City  
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P  &  A  Photo 

The  Stinson  monoplane,  "Adelaide",  Weis  and  Solomon  endurance  flight  plane 


MINNESOTA   AIR  NEWS 

By  W.  S.  Schley 

HpHE  St.  Paul-Crookston  Armistice  Day 
Air  Derby  was  postponed,  because  of 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  until  the 
latter  part  of  May.  This  was  announced  by 
Col.  L.  H.  Brittin,  executive  vice  preside.it 
of  the  St.  Paul  Association,  who  directed  the 
plans  for  the  race  which  was  to  have  started 
from  the  St.  Paul  Municipal  Airport,  No- 
vember 11. 

'TpHE  Mohawk  Aircraft  Corporation,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  recently  released  its 
firs.t  low  wing  monoplane  for  public  inspec- 
tion. In  recent  test  flights  over  the  Wold- 
Chamberlain  field  the  plane  more  than  ful- 
filled expectations  for  performance  and  en- 
durance, L.  A.  Dahlem,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, stated. 

Other  officers  of  the  company  are:  W.  C. 
Cummings  and  G.  A.  MacDonald,  vice- 
presidents,  and  S.  E.  Whitney,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  plane  is  described  in  detail 
in  the  technical  section  of  this  issue. 

D  E-ROUTING  of  the  air  mail  and  pas- 
senger  line  of  the  Northwest  Airways, 
Inc.,  to  include  Madison,  Wis.,  beginning  No- 
vember 1,  was  accomplished  by  Col.  L.  H. 
Brittin,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
after  a  conference  in  St.  Paul  with  W.  P. 
MacCracken.  assistant  secretary  of  com- 
merce in  charge  of  aeronautics,  and  Mayor 
A.  G.  Schnedeman,  of  Madison.  The  change 
of  route  was  made  in  order  to  supply  the 
demand  of  Madison  business  interests  for 
both  mail  and  passenger  service. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will  take 
immediate  steps  to  provide  additional  beacon 
lights  on  the  added  leg  of  the  Northwest 
Airways  route.  Madison  now  has  two  pri- 
vately owned  airports,  one  of  which  will 
probably  be  acquired  by  the  municipality. 

IV/rlSS  VIVIAN  ERICKSON,  20-year 
old  nurse  of  Chaska,  Minn.,  has  laid 
aside  the  white  uniform  and  cap  for  a  hel- 
met and  goggles.  She  is  the  only  girl  student 
flier  in  the  Northwest  Aviation  School  this 
year. 

OETTING  a  new  air  mail  speed  record, 
Chad  wick  B.  Smith,  of  Minneapolis, 
pilot  for  the  Northwest  Airways,  Inc.,  flew 
a  Stinson-Detroiter  400  miles  from  Minnea- 
polis to  Chicago  through  a  snowstorm  in  182 


minutes,  on  November  11.  He  clipped  eight 
minutes  off  the  previous  record,  making  an 
average  speed  of  better  than  131  miles  an 
hour  over  the  entire  route. 

LYING  the  Laird  "National  Eagle," 
Charles  "Speed"  Holman,  winner  of 
the  New  York  to  Spokane  air  race  made  an 
exhibition  flight  over  Stillwater  during  a 
celebration,  November  3,  in  honor  of  the 
turning  on  of  the  city's  new  lighting  system. 
He  also  spoke  on  aviation,  after  participating 
in  a  parade  through  the  city  in  the  after- 
noon. 


DINNER  FOR  ORTEIG 

RAYMOND  ORTEIG,  donor  of  the 
$25,000  prize  for  the  first  New  York 
to  Paris  non-stop  flight  won  by  Colonel 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  on  November  2  at  the 
Waldorf,  New  York  City.  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh, Clarence  D.  Chamberlin,  Lieutenant 
Lester  J.  Maitland,  Secretary  MacCracken 
and  many  others  prominent  in  aviation  de- 
velopment attended  the  dinner. 

The  Cross  of  Legion  of  Honor  was  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Orteig  by  Maxime  Mon- 
gendre,  French  Consul  General. 


ENDURANCE  FLIGHTS 

tpNDURANCE  flights  are  being  planned 
to  take  place  with  five  different  planes, 
within  this  month.  Edward  F.  Schlee  and 
William  S.  Brock  will  attempt  to  break 
the  record  of  52  hours  23  minutes  11  sec- 
onds made  by  the  German  pilots,  Risticz 
and  Edzard,  on  August  5th  last  in  a  Junk- 
ers W-33  plane  with  Junkers  L-5  engine. 
They  will  use  the  same  Stinson  monoplane, 
The  Pride  of  Detroit,  with  225  h.p.  Wright 
Whirlwind  engine,  in  which  they  flew  across 
the  Atlantic,  Europe,  Asia,  to  Japan.  The 
flight  will  be  made  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Another  Stinson  monoplane,  Miss  Ade- 
laide, powered  with  225  h.p.  Wright  Whirl- 
wind, will  be  flown  from  Roosevelt  Field, 
L.  L.,  N.  Y.,  in  an  attempt  to  regain  the 
endurance  laurels.  This  one  will  be  piloted 
by  George  Weis  and  Louis  Salomon. 

The  Splitdorf,  a  Fokker  Universal  with 
225  Wright  Whirlwind  engine,  named  after 
the  Splitdorf  Electrical  Company  which 
is  backing  the  flight,  is  another  contestant. 
It  will  be  flown  by  Bert  Acosta,  one  of 
Commander  Byrd's  pilots  on  his  transatlan- 
tic flight,  and  Emil  Burgin. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson,  daughter  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Robinson 
christened  The  Splitdorf  on  November  27. 
Mr.  Robinson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
for  Aeronautics,  F.  Trubee  Davison,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Aero- 
nautics, William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  at- 
tended the  ceremony.  Mr.  Davison  spoke 
briefly,  wishing  the  fliers  success. 

A  specially-built  Fairchild  cabin  mono- 
plane with  a  large  wing  is  Hearing  comple- 
tion at  the  Fairchild  factory  for  the  con- 
test. It  will  be  powered  with  a  135  h.p. 
Fairchild  Caminez  engine. 

Besides  these  planes,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  one  of  the  new  Bellanca  monoplanes, 
now  being  built  and  which  is  described  in 
the  technical  section  of  this  issue,  will  also 
attempt  to  make  the  record. 


Sec'y  MacCracken,  Emil  Burgin,  Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson,  Bert  Acosta,  and  Sec'y 
Davison  at  the  christening  of  "The  Splitdorf"  endurance  flight  plane. 
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AVIGATION 

is  the  application  of  proved  methods 
of  navigation  to  the  science  of  plot- 
ting courses  of  aircraft  between 
given  points  and  the  calculation  of 
position  at  any  time. 

The  Avigation  School  of  America 
offers  the  simplest  and  at  the  same 
time  a  thorough  and  practical  course 
in  aerial  navigation.  It  is  the  pioneer 
school  for  aviators  only. 

Classes  start  1st  and  15  th  of  each  month 
Enroll  Now.  Classes  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

New  method  by  correspondence  for  those  unable 
to  attend 

Charts  made  for  flight — any  distance — anywhere 

Avigation  School 
of  America 

Hubert  S.  Huntington,  President. 
757  Broadway         New  York  City 

(Cor.  8th  St.  &  Broadway,  5th  floor) 
Telephone  Stuyvesant  3437 


Registered 


Fly  all  winter  with 
a  heated  cabin  in 

the  ultimate  plane  for 
the  private  owner 


Descriptive  matter  on  request 

The  Central  States  Aero  Co- 

318  Whitaker  Bldg.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


JL-  This  Price  Good  Only  to  December  31. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  INTRODUCE 

Vacuumg.  Pliers 


ff     REG.  U.S.PAT.  OFFICE 

Over  Half  a  Million  in  Ust 

IN   order   to   introduce   these   famous   "quality'*   pliers  to 
airplane  mechanics  we  are  offering  the  Aviator's  Kit  at 
a  special  price  of  $5,  up  to  and  including  December  31. 
After  that  date  this  offer  positively  will  be  withdrawn  and 
no  more  of  these  sets  will  be  sold  at  less  than  the  regular 
price  of  $6.00,  including  case. 

Nothing  short  of  the  very  best  is  good  enough  for  aviation 
work.  Vacuum  Grip  Pliers  set  new  standards  for  design, 
quality  and  long  wear.  They  are  guaranteed  to  give  the 
user  100%  satisfactory  service  or  purchase  price  refunded. 

Note  these  special  features:  Hammer-forged  from  electric 
furnace  alloy  tool  steel,  hardened  and  oil  tempered  thru 
and  thru,  NOT  CASE  HARDENED.  Properly  balanced — 
not  "head-heavy."  Deeply  milled  gripping  surfaces;  sharp 
cutters,  in  true  alignment;  precision  ground  joints;  gripping 
and  cutting  power  far  in  excess  of  size.  Vacuum  Grip 
handles  insuring  a  firm  hold. 

ORDER   BY  COUPON — Aviator's  Kit,  con- 
taining three  pliers  described  below,  in  strong 
leatherette    case    lined    -with    purple  velvet. 
YOUR   NAME   ETCHED   FREE   on   handle  of 
each   pair.     Special  introductory  price,  $5, 
Full   Set   or  Individual  Pliers  May   be  Purchased,   as  Desi 
Descriptions  and  Prices  (left  to  right) 
No.  67 — The  "Aviator" — Adjustable  joint,  side- 
cutting  pattern;  thin  nose.  Length  7 ".  Price  $2.    /  ^ 
No.    196 — Long  Reach  Needle  Nose   for  /  © 

the  hard-to-get-at  places.  Has  side  wire  /  ^V3 
cutter.     Spring  tempered.     Length  6l/2  '.    *  ^^rvfr*  ^0 

Price  $1.85.  /        $^V°  * 

No.  186 — Diagonal  cutters.  No  kit 
is  complete  without   them.  Length  /o 
6".     Price  $1.90. 


e  fot 
■ing  con 


catalog 
plete  tine. 


FORGED  STEEL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Newport,  Penna. 


/xy/ 
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STUDENT  LEARNS  TO 
FLY  IN  A  DAY 

THE  second  successful  experiment  m 
teaching  a  man  to  fly  in  a  single  day 
was  completed  at  Lunken  airport  Sunday, 
November  6,  when  instructors  of  the  Embry- 
Riddle  Flying  school  soloed  Frank  W.  Shel- 
ton,  jr.,  after  5  hours  and  34  minutes  of 
dual  instruction. 

,Shelton,  a  fourth  year  student  in  the 
pre-medical  course  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  was  selected  by  a  popular  voting 
contest  among  the  students  as  the  subject 
for  the  experiment.  He  received  two  votes 
less  than  another  student,  but  the  winner 
failed  to  pass  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  test  and  could  not  be  taught. 

At  9  :30  Sunday  morning  Shelton  had  his 
first  ride  in  an  airplane,  and  this  first  ride 
was  the  real  thrill  of  the  day  for  him. 
After  he  and  Rader  had  climbed  to  2500 
feet  in  the  OXS  Waco  instruction  ship,  the 
motor  began  to  knock  and  Rader  cut  his 
switch.  Then,  with  a  dead  stick  he  landed 
his  student,  giving  him  one  of  the  real 
experiences  of  flying  after  his  first  15 
minutes  in  the  air. 

After  19  minutes  more  of  "air  work"  in 
another  Waco,  Shelton  made  his  first  land- 
ing at  10:49.  By  12:56  he  had  made  23 
landings,  and  after  a  few  wingovers  with 
the  instructor,  the  student  and  instructor 
landed  for  lunch,  which  was  served  on  the 
field. 

All  this  time  a  brisk  breeze  was  blowing, 
ac  times  reaching  a  velocity  of  20  miles  an 
hour.  Rader  and  Vine  both  classed  Shelton 
as  an  unusual  type,  perfectly  fitted  for  flying. 
He  is  a  calm,  sdber  young  man  whose 
decisions,  according  to  his  mother,  Dr.  Vio- 
lctta  G.  Shelton,  are  always  made  after 
deliberation.  Unles's  he  had  been  of  this 
character,  and  thus  an  apt  student,  Rader 
and  Vine  would  not  have  soloed  him  they 
said  after  such  limited  preparation. 

By  3  o'clock  Shelton  had  made  40  landings, 
and  he  rested  again  at  4:16  after  his  53rd 
landing.  At  6  :03  he  made  his  74th  landing, 
the  last  under  dual  inspection,  and  Rader 
stepped  out  of  the  plane  and  motioned  him 
to  go  around  alone.  At  this  time  it  was 
quite  dark  on  the  field  and  the  sun  had  sunk 
behind  the  Kentucky  hills  20  minutes  before. 

There  was  much  tension  on  the  field  as 
Shelton  gave  her  the  gun  and  started  around 
alone.  It  seemed  that  he  went  unusually 
high  and  made  an  unusually  long  circle  be- 
fore he  brought  the  plane  around  into  the 
wind,  cut  the  gun  and  started  his  glide. 

Finally  he  leveled  off,  and  instructors  and 
spectators  held  their  breath  until  his  plane 
rolled  to  a  stop  after  a  slight  ground  loop. 
His  landing  was  a  perfect  three-point  land- 
ing without  one  of  the  faults  of  the  average 
student. 

John  Paul  Riddle,  general  manager  of  the 
company,  and  Raymond  D.  Harris,  head  of 
the  flying  school,  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  test  had  no  especial  practical  value  ex- 
cept to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  flying 
is  not  a  difficult  art  to  master.  Shelton  was 
not  graduated  as  a  student  of  the  school 
hut  after  an  hour  of  solo  flying  he  will  be 
given  a  diploma. 


TRAVEL  AIR  NEWS 

qpKAVEL  AIR'S  new  building,  75x275 
feet,  a  duplicate  of  the  one  recently  com- 
pleted and  occupied,  is  rapidly  assuming 
shape  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  soon. 

A  Buick  dealer  in  New  York  City  re- 
cently contracted  for  50  Travel  Airs  for 
1928  delivery. 

Lawrence  Ensminger,  of  Omaha,  is  a  very 
successful  dealer,  coming  regularly  for  ships 
to  fly  away  for  delivery. 

H.  M.  Memcke,  of  Hawaii,  an  ex-Navy 
pilot,  has  bought  an  OXX-6  job  for  delivery 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Eddie  Stinson  was  a  welcome  visitor  re- 
cently at  the  Wichita  Airport  on  his  way 
back  to  Detroit  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  He 
was  flying  one  of  his  good  monoplanes,  of 
course,  and  was  entertained  while  here  by 
Walter  Beech. 

Bob  Shank,  dealer  in  Huntington,  West 
Virginia,  recently  took  away  another  new 
OX-5  job  after  signing  up  for  25  ships  for 
1928. 

Charles  Landers,  a  Wichita  pilot,  recently 
flew  to  Boston  Airport  in  an  OXX-6  plane 
which  he  delivered  to  the  buyer  there. 

An  OX-5  biplane  was  delivered  last  month 
to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  at  Detroit. 

Earle  Ovington,  of  California,  one  of  the 
first  air  mail  pilots,  took  delivery  of  an 
OX-5  in  October. 

W.  F.  Marshall,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  has 
'been  appointed  dealer  for  his  state.  He  took 
an  OX-5  job  away  on  October  26  for 
demonstration  purposes. 

O.  G.  Harned,  of  the  sales  department,  is 
on  a  barnstorming  trip  through  several 
states  in  the  Middle  West.  On  a  recent  two 
weeks'  trip,  Mr.  Harned  closed  contracts  for 
$276,000  worth  of  Travel  Air  planes  for  '28 
delivery. 

W.  B.  Howell,  of  Wichita,  bought  his 
third  Travel  Air  on  October  22.  His  new 
ship  is  a  J-5.  He  has  these  ships  trained  so 
that  they  will  come  right  up  and  eat  out  of 
his  hand. 

George  Wies,  New  York  City  dealer,  ar- 


rived at  the  factory  on  October  25  to  take 
delivery  on  an  OX-5.  He  left  on  the  26th, 
taking  with  him  as  passengers  Walter  Beech, 
president,  and  H.  E.  Weilmiller,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  company,  who  had  business  m 
New  York,  Washington  and  Dayton. 

Another  new  Whirlwind  biplane  was  re- 
cently completed  and  delivered  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

H.  C.  Lippiatt,  dealer  at  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia, who  won  first  place  in  the  San 
Francisco-Spokane  race,  was  at  the  factory 
on  October  22  and  took  delivery  on  another 
OX-5. 

The  White  Castle  System  of  Hamburger 
stands  will  soon  be  inspected  by  the  pro- 
prietors, Anderson  and  Ingram,  with  the 
aid  of  a  Travel  Air  biplane.  Starting  with 
one  small  stand  in  Wichita  just  a  few  years 
ago,  the  system  now  operates  in  a  number  of 
cities  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  air  travel  to  speed  up 
the  visiting  by  the  proprietors.  Walt  Ander- 
son, the  president,  is  taking  flying  instruction, 
and  expects  to  do  his  own  piloting. 


PRES.  OF  ECLIPSE  DIES 

TpDWARD  J.  DUNN,  president  of  the 
Eclipse  Machine  Company,  died  on  Oc- 
tober 23. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  born  in  Elmira,  January  23, 
1866,  and  throughout  his  life  identified  him- 
self with  that  city,  devoting  much  of  his 
time  to  numerous  civic  and  public  welfare 
movements  there.  During  the  World  War, 
Mr.  Dunn  was  executive  chairman  of  eignt 
counties  on  the  war  industries  committee 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Sixth  Region  of  the  war  industries 
committee.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  headed  several  organizations,  among  them 
the  Eclipse  Machine  Company  and  the 
Eclipse  Textile   Devices,   Inc.,  of  Elmira. 

The  passing  of  this  outstanding  individ- 
ual is  sincerely  mourned  not  only  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  played  so  important  a 
role,  but  also  in  the  wide-spread  circle  of 
friends  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  the 
business. 


Left  to  right:  Lt.  Homer  Rader,  instructor;  Lt.  Raymond  D.  Harris,  head  of  Em|bry- 
Riddle  Flying  School;  Frank  Shelton,  "Fly  in  a  day"  student;  Lt.  Warren  Vine, 
instructor  of  the  Embry-Riddle  Flying  School,  Lunken  Airport,  Cincinnati. 
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Travel  Air 
Eaglerock 
Standard 
Air  King 
Swallow 
Waco 


all 

make 
excel- 
lent sea- 
planes when 
'  equipped  with 
all    metal  floats 

manufactured  by 

EDO  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
College  Point,  L.  I. 


Flying  Suits 
Helmets 
Moccasins 


We  have  the  largest  stock  of  winter  flying 
suits,  winter  helmets,  flying  moccasins  and 
other  clothing  at  the  lowest  prices  in  America. 
Contracting  direct  with  manufacturers  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  we  are  saving  money  for 
hundreds  of  aviators.  Write  at  once  for  spe- 
cial prices  on  your  needs ! 


NICHOLAS -BEAZLEY 
AIRPLANE  CO.,  Inc. 

2  50  North  St.  Marshall,  Mo. 


The  Choice  of 

Business  Men 


HERE  is  an  airplane  that  is  rapidly  identifying 
itself  as  the  ideal  private  or  commercial  light 
plane.  Its  trim  lines — beautiful  finish — quick  take-off 
and  speed  make  it  the  choice  and  standard  by  which 
business  men  and  aviators  judge  air-craft.  There  are 
now  open  a  few  territories  in  which  distributors  for 
The  American  Eagle  are  desired.  Write  today  for 
full  particulars— charts— and  features  of  The 
American  Eagle. 

This  machine  offers  splendid  opportunities 
for  dealers  and  pilots  to  make  real  money. 

The  American  Eagle 

Manufactured  by 

American    Eagle    Aircraft  Corp. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Operating  under  Department  of  Commerce 
Approved    Types    Certificate    Number  17 


New!  The  Belden  Radio  Shielded 
High  Tension  Ignition  Harness 

ANOTHER  Exclusive  Belden  Achievement!  First 
XX.  to  pioneer  the  highly  successful  low  tension 
shielded  harness,  Belden  now  has  perfected  the  first 
high  tension  shielded  harness.  It  is  used  for  either 
battery  or  magneto  airplane  ignition  systems. 


Write  for  information 

Belden  Manufacturing  Co, 


2304-B  S. Western  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Consult  Belden  Airplane 
Engineers  regarding  spe- 
cially designed  airplane 
harnesses  —  either  high 
or  low  tension  —  radio 
shielded    or  unshielded 
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■AIR  SERVICE  » 


South  America 

COLOMBIAN  AIRWAY  SYSTEM 

Regularly  operated  since  1921 
Saves   10   days   from   seaports  to 

Central  &  Western  Colombia 
All-Metal  Seaplanes 
All- Water  Routes 

All- Year-Round  Flying 

Air  Mail,  Parcel  Post  and  Passengers 
carried  between  all  cities  in  Colombia. 
Starting  from  Barranquifla  planes  operate 
on  regular  schedule  to  the  Interior  and  to 
Buenaventura  on  the  West  Coast,  connect- 
ing with  all  United  Fruit  Steamers. 
Colombian  Air  Mail  Stamps  and  Passage 
Reservation  at 

American  Trading  Company,  Inc 

25  Broad  St.      New  York  City 


 AIR  NAVIGATION' 


U.  N.  A. 

UTTMARK  NAUTICAL  ACADEMY  //r'^S^JsH 
CAPT.  F.  E.  UTTMARK,  Pres.  ^^Sp^ 
1  5  Moore  St.,  nr.  So.  Ferry   ^ff^H  ... 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  leading  Nautical  School  in  the  United  States 

A  thorough,  practical  and  complete  course  in 
Air  Navigation  taught  in  an  efficient  manner. 
Home  Study  Courses  for  those  who  cannot  at- 
tend the  regular  school, 

PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST 

 EQUIPMENT  »  


Spalding's 
New 

Communication 
Helmet 

For  Pilots,  pupils 
and  instructors. 

send  for  catalog 


105  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


DU  RO-G  LAS 

NON -SHATTER ABLE  GOGGLES 


Exemplifying  a  new  high  standard  of  quality  that 
others  may  attempt  to  imitate. 

Send    for    complete  booklet. 

BECK  DISTRIBUTING  CORP. 
68  EAST  131st  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  ADS  HERE 
GET  REAL  RESULTS 
RATES  —  $5  PER  INCH 


PHILIPPINE  AIRLINE 

A  COMMERCIAL  airline  between  Manila 
^  and  important  Ardiipelago  points  is  be- 
ing operated  by  the  Philippine  Airways,  Inc., 
using  Ryan  5-passenger  Whirlwind-engined 
Brougham  planes.  In  addition  to  operating  a 
passenger,  mail  express  and  freight  service, 
the  company  conducts  a  flying  school,  aerial 
photography  and  exhibition  flight  business 
and  plan  to  repair  and  build  planes,  also  to 
import  and  sell  planes  and  accessories. 

The  incorporators  of  the  new  company 
are:  S.  F.  Aubrey,  A.  J.  Croft,  Walter 
Bruggmann,  Rafael  Alunan,  Crisanto  de  los 
Reyes,  A.  B.  Cresap  and  Florentino  Garriz. 

Mr.  Croft,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  flying 
and  the  technical  end  of  the  company,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Curtiss  school  of  flying  at 
San  Diego,  California;  received  his  first 
pilot's  license  in  1914  and  immediately  began 
conducting  a  flying  school  and  doing  exhibi- 
tion work  in  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  during  which  he 
served  as  instructor,  Mr.  Croft  was  sent  to 
Manila  by  the  Curtiss  Airplane  Company  for 
training  instruction  work.  He  piloted  the 
first  airplane  from  Manila  to  Calapan,  Capiz, 
Cebu,  Iloilo,  Romblon,  and  return  and  also 
made  many  other  interisland  flights. 

In  1921  and  1922  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
air  service  for  the  South  China  government. 
He  then  returned  to  the  United  States  where 
he  was  instructor  in  the  California  Reserve 
Officers  branch  of  the  Air  Corps.  He  again 
returned  to  Manila  in  1925. 


EQUIPMENT- 


FARGO,   N.   D.  AIRPORT 

/GOVERNOR  A.  G.  SORLIE,  of  North 
Dakota,  dedicated  Hector  Airport,  the 
Fargo  municipal  landing  field,  at  a  ceremony 
held  the  latter  part  of  October.  The  Stano- 
lind,  the  Ford  transport  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana, 
brought  a  group  of  Standard  Oil  Company 
officials  to  Fargo  for  a  conference  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  dedication  program. 

Governor  Sorlie  pointed  out  in  his  address 
that  Fargo  was  anticipating  the  future  by 
establishment  of  an  airport  at  this  time  and 
stated  that  in  a  short  time  airline  connections 
will  be  as  important  to  a  city's  progress  as 
highway  connections  are  now.  The  program 
was  in  charge  of  Murray  A.  Baldwin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Fargo  Aeronautic  Club. 

The  airport  was  given  to  the  City  of  Fargo 
to  use  until  such  time  as  Fargo  can  pur- 
chase a  site  for  a  landing  field,  by  Martin 
Hector,  a  pioneer  resident.  The  field  was 
first  used  for  the  planes  which  landed  here 
during  the  National  Air  Derby.  It  is  a 
quarter  section  of  land,  free  of  obstructions, 
lying  half  a  mile  from  the  city  limits  and 
is  being  equipped  with  hangars,  proper  mark- 
ings and  other  things  for  the  accommodation 
and  convenience  of  fliers. 

Establishment  of  an  airport  in  Fargo  is 
the  result  of  efforts  of  the  Aeronautic  Club, 
which  also  is  working  on  proposals  of  sev- 
eral airline  companies  and  proposed  com- 
panies to  route  a  commercial  air  line  through 
Fargo,  connecting  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
and  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


GOGGLE  LENSES 

All  Kinds,  Sizes  and  Shapes 

Resistal   Non-Shatterable  and   Optically  Safe 
Bent  sheet  glass,  any  curve 
Curved  blown  glass,  any  curve 
Cylinder  Piano,  Army  Specification 
Menisous  Piano,  Navy  Specification 
Prescriptions  ground,  in  any  shape  or  curve 
Clear 

Colored,  for  every  purpose 

STRAUSS  &  BUEGELEISEN 

Goggle  Manufacturers  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


"INVENTIONS"' 


PATENTS 
DESIGNS 


TRADEMARKS 
COPYRIGHTS 


Free  advice.  Confidential,  prompt  personal 
service  of  Registered  patent  Attorney,  former 
U.  S.  Patent  Examiner.  Booklet. 

ALBERT  L.  JACOBS 

721  Barrister  Bldg.        WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Km  PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS  H 

Send  me  a  sketch  or  simple  model  of 
your  invention.    Satisfactory  terms. 


Z  H  POLAEHEK  »?f  Sbney 

,S3S E^DYADDR^AY 
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"MATERIALS  « 


NEW  ROLLS  ROYCE 
CONDOR  II  ENGINES 

5  50  h.  p.  equipped  with  reduc- 
tion gear  and  electric  starter. 
Engines  are  in  original 
crates.  At  a  great  sacrifice. 
Parachutes  8  ft.  dia.  Suitable 
for    dropping    films,  packages, 

mail,  etc  $10 

Also  standard  Russell  Para- 
chutes  $350 

Watertight  cylindrical  canisters, 
7"  dia.  x  9l/z"  high  $3 

EXPORT  —  IMPORT 

Our  facilities  combine  a  long  experience  with 
aircraft  plus  an  intimate  contact  with  export 
outlets. 

Manufacturers  of  aircraft,  engines  and  accesso- 
ries are  invited  to  write  for  details. 

AVIATION  SERVICE  CORPORATION 
12  W.  40th  Street         New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tel.   Penn.   2945  Cables — AVISERV 


Air  Specification  No.  10225  D 

SEAMLESS  STEEL 
TUBING 

Complete  warehouse  stock  available 
for  immediate  shipment 
in  any  quantity. 

Service  Steel  Go. 

1435  Franklin  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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„„„  MATERIALS  „ 


For  Aircraft  Manufacturing 
Re-inf  orcing  tape,  Packing  Tape, 
Shock  Absorber  Cord,  Radiator  Web 
Manufactured    to   Army   and  Nary 

Specification* 

RUSSELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
MidcQetown,  Conn. 
Sales  Office:  349  Broadway,  New  York 


ft-^oJpJL—  Insulated 

X|  TRADEMARK  StapleS 


For  all  airplane  or  aircraft 
wiring  and  small  tubing  sup- 
port. 

Blake  Signal  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 


„  MODELS 


Work  Out  Your  Ideas 
with  a  Model  Airplane ! 

Do  your  experimenting  with  an  IDEAL  Model 
Airplane.  You  can  easily  build  one  that  Till  fly 
under  ita  own  power.  We  furnlah  complete  Parts, 
Material*  and  Supplies,  with  Drawn -to- Scale  Plans 
and  Instructions.  Models  hare  parts  and  fittings 
like  real  machines;  hand  carved  propeller,  formed 
ribs,  rubber-tire  disc  wheels,  and  other  features. 
Each  outfit  is  complete.  Here  are  four  popular 
Models: 

NEW  YORK-PARIS  MONOPLANE— 3  ft.  size 

Complete   Construction    Outfit  $7.80 

FOKKER— 3  ft  Size 

Complete  Construction  Outfit  38.50 

DE  HAVI  LLAN  D — 3  ft.  Size 

Complete   Construction   Outfit...  $7.50 

JN4D— 2  Curtlss— 3  ft.  Size 

Complete  Construction  Outfit  $7.00 

Orders   filled  immediately  upon  receipt  of  price. 
48  page  Catalog  of  Model  Airplanes,   Parts  and 
Supplies,  sent  postpaid   for  5  cents. 

IDEAL  AEROPLANE  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Established  1911 — 16  yean  Experience 
110y2  West  Broadway  New  York  CHy 

.POSITION  WANTED  „,„„„.„„„„„,„  


A  RE  you  looking  for  a  high 
class  aircraft  executive 
thoroughly  familiar  with  air- 
plane selling?  A  man  who 
knows  the  whole  world's  mar- 
ket for  airplanes? 
If  so  get  in  touch  with  me  and 
I  will  be  of  service  to  you. 

F.  E.  S. 

1129  Mohawk  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BARTLESVILLE  AIRPORT 

*TpHE  Philips  Petroleum  Company  has 
recently  completed  the  construction  of 
their  modern,  privately  owned  airport,  one 
and  one-half  miles  directly  west  of  the  center 
of  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma.  The  field  is  4700 
feet  north  and  south  by  1800  feet  east  and 
west.  It  is  smooth  and  free  from  obstruc- 
tions.   There  are  two  hangars  on  the  field. 

Both  high  and  low  test  gasoline  and  motor 
oils  are  available  at  all  times.  The  field  is 
not  lighted  for  night  flying  at  the  present 
time.  The  name  "Bartlesville"  has  been 
painted  on  one  of  the  large  buildings  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  with  an  arrow  pointing 
toward  the  field. 


SCHENECTADY  AIRPORT 

t^CHENECTADY  AIRPORT  is  gradually 
taking  the  shape  of  a  high-grade  port. 
It  is  situated  on  the  main  highway  north, 
with  direct  entrance  from  same,  and  but 
three  miles  from  the  heart  of  Schenectady's 
business  section.  It  covers  195  acres  of  land 
located  above  the  lowland  fog  area  of  that 
particular  vicinity  and  excellent  soil,  with 
good  natural  drainage. 

For  most  of  the  activity  in  the  past  six 
months,  the  southern  end  of  the  port  has  been 
used,  which  offers  a  2200  foot  east-to-west 
runway  (west  wind  is  the  prevailing  in  the 
locality).  The  work  of  scraping,  rolling,  and 
developing  the  four  permanent  runways 
which  the  port  will  have  is  progressing 
rapidly.  When  completed  there  will  be 
available  a  4000- foot  northeast  to  southwest 
runway,  a  2800-foot  northwest  to  southeast 
runway,  a  2700-foot  north  to  south  runway, 
and  a  2200-foot  east  to  west  runway. 

An  administration  building  and  an  80  by 
66  foot  hangar  are  on  the  field  and  additional 
buildings  will  be  erected  along  the  western 
edge  of  the  2800  and  2700-foot  runways. 
A  contract  has  been  let  for  the  lighting 
equipment  which  includes  one  G-E  beacon, 
flood  lights  and  the  necessary  boundary 
lights.  The  airport  is  being  built  by  William 
E.  Arthur  and  Company. 

A  flying  school  and  a  taxi  service  has  been 
operated  on  the  port  since  July  by  a  local 
aviator,  Victor  Rickard. 


GRAND  CANYON 
AIRPORT 

'TpHE  Grand  Canyon  Airport,  now  being 
built  by  B.  Russell  Shaw  and  Company 
for  the  Scenic  Airways,  Inc.,  is  about  7,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Red  Butte  Mountain.  It  com- 
prises 768  acres,  which  makes  it  one  of  the 
largest  airports  in  the  country,  having  three 
runways,  the  shortest  one  of  which  is  4,300 
feet  east  and  west,  and  the  other  two  over  a 
mile  each  in  length,  and  any  part  of  the 
field  is  suitable  for  landing.  A  steel  frame 
hangar,  80  feet  wide  in  front,  50  feet  wide 
at  the  rear,  and  90  feet  in  length,  has  been 
constructed.  The  field  is  equipped  with  night 
landing  lights,  oil  house,  executive  offices, 
passengers'  waiting  room,  shops  and  pilots' 
sleeping  quarters. 

Many  difficult  problems  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  constructing  this  field,  suoh  as  lack 
of  labor  and  materials.  All  the  water  used 
had  to  be  hauled  from -Flagstaff,  a  distance 
of  90  miles,  and  steel  trusses  over  narrow 
winding  roads,  a  distance  of  18  miles  from 
the  railroad  station.  The  steel  for  the  hangar 
was  ordered  and  shipped  from  St.  Louis. 
They  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing sand  for  the  concrete,  due  not  only  to 
the  scarcity  of  sand,  but  also,  to  the  exor- 
bitant prices  asked.  Before  starting  the 
actual  work  of  construction  of  the  airport, 
it  was  necessary  to  kill  off  innumerable 
prairie  dogs,  and  to  fill  their  cellars.  This 
difficulty  was  overcome  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  erad- 
icated these  prairie  dogs. 


THE    LAIRD  AIRCRAFT 
CORP.  OF  KANSAS 

'TpriE  Laird  Aircraft  Corporation  of  Kan- 
*  sas  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $250,000,  to  manufacture  and  build  a  four- 
passenger  cabin  type  biplane,  powered  with  a 
Wright  Whirlwind  engine.  This  plane  will 
embody  the  latest  designs  in  interior  coach 
work  and  will  be  a  product  that  is  built  to 
an  ideal  and  not  to  a  price. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  this  organi- 
zation are  as  follows : 

Harry  D.  Cottman,  president ;  W.  H.  Gas- 
kins,  vice-president;  Leva  D.  Murray,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  Charles  L.  Laird,  chief 
engineer  and  factory  manager ;  A.  H.  Hill, 
A.  E.  Hurfprd,  and  Bruce  D.  Billingsly, 
directors. 


LAKE  CHARLES  FIELD 

VXf  ATKINS  FIELD,  Lake  Charles, 
»  ™  Louisiana,  was  officially  opened  on 
October  29.  Lieuts.  Foster,  Heber,  Boyd, 
and  Pennington  flew  over  from  Fort  Crock- 
ett, Galveston,  Texas  in  three  Douglas  O-2's 
and  entertained  the  crowd  with  some  fine 
formation  flying.  The  O-2's  had  no  trouble 
at  all  in  landing  and  taking  off,  which  was 
a  good  test  for  the  new  field. 

C.  M.  Drayton,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
Houston  Airways,  Inc.,  came  over  for  the 
day  with  two  officials  of  the  Galena  Signal 
Oil  Company  as  passengers  in  one  of  the 
company's  new  Eaglerocks. 

Jiminie  Wedell,  chief  pilot  of  Louisiana 
Airways,  Inc.,  came  over  :from  New  Orleans 
in  a  Hisso  Eaglerock  bringing  Dick  Proctor, 
one  of  bis  students  with  him.  Both  Wedell 
and  Drayton  did  a  rushing  passenger  carry- 
ing business. 

Free  gas  and  oil  was  furnished  the  com- 
mercial fliers  and  all  visiting  fliers  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  and  dinner  and  at  a 
dance  at  the  Country  Club  that  night. 

The  field,  named  in  memory  of  J.  B. 
Watkins,  comprises  about  sixty  acres  and  the 
entire  tract  has  been  graded  and  leveled  so 
that  planes  can  land  from  any  direction. 
There  is  a  100-foot  white  circle  in  the  center 
and  a  wind-cone  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  field ;  no  obstructions  except  a  low  power 
line  running  along  the  north  side. 

Three  buildings  in  Lake  Charles  are  air 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  town  in  letters 
twenty  by  ten  feet  and  arrows  pointing  to 
the  field. 


REYNOLDS  ELECTED 
NEW  N.  A.  T.  PRESIDENT 

TpARLE  H.  REYNOLDS  of  Chicago  has 
'-'  been  elected  president  of  National  Air 
Transport,  Inc.,  in  place  of  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  the  retiring  president.  Mr.  Coffin 
has  been  president  of  the  company  since  its 
organization. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  president  of  the  Peoples 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago  and  is 
the  son  of  George  M.  Reynolds,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Continental  and  Com- 
mercial National  Bank.  He  has  been  a 
director  in  National  Air  Transport,  Inc., 
since  its  organization  in  1925. 
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AERO  DIGEST  will  award  a  prize  of 
$5  each  month  for  the  best  humorous  con- 
tribution published.  Only  those  pertaining  to 
the  aircraft  field  will  be  considered.  Address 
the  "Picked  From  The  Air"  Department, 
Aero  Digest,  220  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Gard,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   won  the 
prize  for  December. 

An  elderly  lady,  after  searching 
vainly  among  the  bookshelves,  very 
timidly  approached  the  book  dealer 
and  asked: 

"Do  you  know  where  I  can  pur- 
chase Colonel  Lindbergh's  book,  "It?" 

$  — $ 

AIRPLANES  ARE  MADE 
But  These  Aviators  Are  Born! 

By  Arthur  "Bugs"  Baer 

WHEN  Byrd  tags  the  South  Pole,  it 
will  not  prove  anything,  except  that 
American  pathfinders  pick  the  toughest  de- 
tours. 


Byrd  has  already  played  ring-around-a- 
rosy  at  the  North  hub. 


Lindbergh  picked  out  a  pin  spot  in  Europe 
and  landed  right  on  the  point.  He  followed 
the  usual  American  tourist  custom  of  reach- 
ing Paris  by  getting  there  without  his  bag- 
gage. 


He  disappointed  the  French  officials,  who 
love  to  examine  trunks  with  an  axe. 


Lindbergh's  non-stop  excursion  brought 
aviation  laurels  back  where  they  belonged. 
In  America.  Which  is  exactly  where  the 
Wright  Brothers  flew  the  first  machine  at 
Kitty  Hawk. 


Then  Chamberlin  indorsed  Lindbergh's 
trip  by  landing  in  Germany  and  Byrd  swelled 
the  overhead  immigration  quota  by  landing 
in  the  English  Channel  on  the  first  try. 


Byrd  proved  one  thing.  And  that  thing 
is.  you  cannot  bounce  across  the  ocean. 


You  must  stay  up  in  the  air.  While 
America  has  been  doing  that,  how  about 
foreign  competition  ? 


It's  all  ground  aviation.  An  English 
aviator  has  been  stalling  around  Croyden 
for  six  months. 


He's  waiting  for  favorable  weather.  Lon- 
don has  been  waiting  for  that  kind  of  stuff 
for  500  years. 


However,  England  now  claims  the  longest 
postponed  flight. 


The  German  aviators  actually  got  off  the 
ground  in  Berlin.  But  they  didn't  get  high 
enough  to  keep  their  feet  from  dragging. 


Persia  isn't  doing  anything  at  all.  If  a 
Persian  falls  anywhere,  it's. going  to  be  off 
a  camel. 


France  has  been  tuning  up  for  a  long  time. 
But  France  is  something  like  Fred  Perry's 
uncle.  He  kept  polishing  his  trombone  for 
years.    And  couldn't  play  a  toot. 


They  claim  that  our  flights  are  99  per  cent 
mechanics.  And  only  1  per  cent  man.  Well, 
a  bow  and  arrow  is  100  per  cent  Indian. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  American  airplanes. 


Once  they  get  up  in  the  air,  airplanes  are 
100  per  cent  aviator. 


And  to  prove  it,  Lindbergh  is  going  to 
put  a  tail  light  on  a  broom  and  make  that 
trip  all  over  again. 

Courtesy  of  Nezv  York  American,  Inc. 


Optician 

Preacher:  I  can  see  good  in  all  things. 
Sgt.  Mike :  'Scuse  me,  sir ;  but  can  you  see 
good  in  a  fog? 


The  new  airplane  that  functions  like  a  bird 
will  solve  the  problem,  provided  the  bird  is  a 
duck. — Harrisburq  Nezvs. 


As  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Levine  never  had 
a  quarrel  with  anybody  in  Java  or  New 
South  Wales. — Detroit  Nezvs. 


Down  to   Flighting   Weight — 

Woman  flight  commander  abandons  eve- 
ning garments  to  reduce  load. 


Colonel  Lindbergh's  Report 

Lindy  is  back  with  us  after  a  tour  of  the 
country,  during  which  he  visited  every  State 
and  attended  something  like  9,234,567  ban- 
quets, luncheons,  barbecues,  etc.  He  is  at 
work  on  his  report  to  the  Government,  which 
it   is  understood   will   favor  three  things : 

1 —  The  abolition  of  the  hors  d'eeuvre  as 
interpreted  by  the  average  hotel  keeper. 

2 —  Government  regulation  of  the  fish 
course. 

3 —  Federal  standardization  of  coffee. 


Colonel  Lindbergh  also  feels  that  this 
country  is  behind  other  nations  in  washing 
its  celery  and  lettuce. 


Professional  promoters'  radio  message  to 
a  girl  flyer  as  they  sit  in  comfortably 
furnished  rooms  in  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
the  city :  "Don't  turn  back.  We  are  well  and 
strong." 

An  Oversight 

Well,  Mr.  Levine  was  received  by  the 
Pope,  and  without  his  lawyers. 

Up  to  the  last  moment  his  friends  feared 
he  might  send  in  a  statement  saying  he  had 
decided  to  have  an  audience  with  somebody 
else. 


"What's  that  plane  doin'  steerin'  fer  us?" 
inquired  the  mate  of  the  Barcndrccht  as  he 
sighted  Miss  Ruth  Elder's  machine. 

"Better  change  yer  course  a  point,"  de- 
clared the  skipper.  "Y'never  kin  tell  about 
these  women  drivers  1" 


An  aviatrix  who  is  booked  in  vaudeville 
and  scores  heavily  is  called,  of  course,  a  hit 
and  run  flyer. 

Mr.  Earl  Carroll,  having  been  pledged  by  his 
parole  to  keep  away  from  all  persons  of  bad 
reputation,  returned  to  Broadway  and  im- 
mediately placed  an  order  for  a  balloon. 


The  Pope  tried  to  engage  Mr.  Levine  in 
conservation,  but  the  Brooklyn  boy  was  "too 
flabbergasted  to  say  a  word."  This  disposes 
of  the  rumor  that  after  a  sweeping  gaze 
around  the  room  the  flyer  remarked.  "And 
both  of  us  were  poor  boys  when  we  started !" 

H.  I.  Phillips. 
Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
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IMPORTANT! 
Change  of  Advertising  Kates 

Effective  with  January,  1928,  Issue 


T  N  the  past  two  years  the  circulation  of  AERO 
*  DIGEST  has  grown  from  7,800  per  month  to 
over  40,000. 

We  have  maintained  our  low  rates  through  the 
struggling  period  of  the  aeronautical  industry 
giving  everyone  with  a  product  or  service  to  offer 
a  maximum  number  of  sales  opportunities  at  a 
minimum  cost. 

Our  increased  circulation  now  compels  us  to 
raise  our  rates  25%  in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of 
production. 

AERO  DIGEST  covers  the  aircraft  field  com- 
pletely. Manufacturers  of  aircraft,  engines  and 
accessories  have  found  that  AERO  DIGEST 
brings  them  large  returns  steadily  and  consis- 
tently. 

Aircraft  operators  of  all  classes  of  service  are 
building  their  business  through  our  advertising 
columns. 

There  are  valuable  markets  here  that  are  un- 
developed as  yet.  Manufacturers  wishing  to  inves- 
tigate the  opportunities  in  this  field  will  find  us 
ready  to  co-operate  with  them. 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  AIR 

220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FOREIGN  AERONAUTICAL  NEWS   IN  BRIEF 

Compiled  from  the  foreign  aeronautical  press,  the  Automotive  Division  and  the  Transportation  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


ENGLAND 

LIGHT  Airplane  Clubs  have  provided  a 
good    market    for    small    airplanes  in 
England. 

Existence  of  the  clubs  is  made  possible  by 
subsidies  granted  by  the  Air  Ministry  to  the 
extent  of  £2,000  to  each  club  upon  organi- 
zation, and  £1,000  per  year  for  maintenance. 
In  addition,  a  sum  of  £10  is  paid  by  the  Air 
Ministry  to  the  club  concerned  for  each 
member  who  obtains  a  class  "A"  pilot's  li- 
cense. A  sum  not  exceeding  half  of  this 
amount  may  be  allocated  to  the  member.  In 
the  British  budget  for  1927-28  (fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1928),  the  sum  of  £16,400 
was  appropriated  for  assistance  to  light  air- 
plane clubs.  Included  in  this  amount  was  a 
sum  for  each  club  not  to  exceed  £1,000  for 
maintenance  of  equipment,  and  for  grant  of 
£10  for  each  member  who,  having  been 
trained  on  club  aircraft,  qualifies  for  a 
pilot's  license. 

The  following  Light  Airplane  Clubs  come 
under  the  Air  Ministry  scheme,  and  all  are 
equipped  with  the  De  Havilland  "Moth" 
(27-60  h.p.  A.  D..  C.  "Cirrus"  engine)  ; 
London  Aeroplane  Club,  Stag  Lane,  Edge- 
ware  ;  Bristol  and  Wessex  Aeroplane  Club, 
Yate,  Gloucester ;  Hampshire  Aeroplane 
Club,  Hamble,  Southampton ;  Lancashire 
Aero  Club,  Woodford,  Lanes. ;  Midland 
Aero  Club,  Bromwich,  Birmingham ;  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Aero  Club,  Cramlington, 
Northumberland ;  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Aero  Club,  Mousehold,  Norwich  ;  the  Scot- 
tish Aero  Club  Movement,  101,  St.  Vincent 
St.,  Glasgow  ;  Suffolk  Aeroplane  Club,  Ips- 
wich ;  Yorkshire  Aeroplane  Club,  Sherburn- 
in-Elmet. 

The  following  independent  clubs  do  not 
come  under  the  Air  Ministry  scheme :  The 
British  Private  Aircraft  Owners'  Club,  the 
Seven  Aeroplane  Club,  the  Southern  Light 
Aeroplane  Club,  the  Halton  Aero  Club,  the 
Cranwell  Light  Aeroplane  Club,  The  R. 
A.  E.  Aero  Club. 


THE  altitude  attained  by  Lady  Heath 
(formerly  Mrs.  S.  C.  Eliott-Lynn)  on 
October  8  on  the  Avro  Avian  was  17,280 
feet,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  made 
by  the  Hon.  Lady  Bailey  on  a  D.  H.  "Moth" 
on  July  5.  The  altitude  record  for  the  Two- 
Seater  Class  Light  Aeroplane  is,  therefore, 
still  retained  by  the  Hon.  Lady  Bailey. 


CANADA 

Canadian  Air  News 

By  C.  P.  C.  Downman  • 

*|  UNICIPALITIES  throughout  Canada 
*yi  aiso  have  shown  keen  interest  in  the 
plan  to  establish  a  chain  of  airports  across 
the  Dominion,  western  Canada  particularly 
seems  enthusiastic  and  it  appears  probable 
that  in  the  near  future  landing  fields  will 
be  provided  in  every  province. 

Something  like  a  million  dollars  w'orth  of 
aircraft  already  has  been  contracted  for  and 
more  will  have  to  be  ordered  to  meet  the 
demands  for  service. 

Work  has  started  on  Montreal's  new  air- 
part  at  St.  Hubert,  about  six  miles  from 
the  city.  The  field  will  be  one  and  one-half 
miles  long  and  one  and  one-quarter  miles 
wide. 

The  Government  will  also  establish  an 
air  field  at  Rimouski,  Quebec,  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  air  mail  service  recently 
established  between  this  city  and  Montreal. 

Another  field  will  be  constructed  at  Seth- 
bridge.  This  is  the  second  city  in  Alberta 
to  establish  an  airport,  Edmonton  having 
been  the  first. 

TMPORTANT  developments  in  aviation  in 
*■  Canada  are  indicated  by  the  encouraging 
response  which  has  met  the  offer  of  the 
Department  of  National  Defence  to  assist 
bona  fide  airplane  clubs  by  giving  them 
aircraft  and  equipment.  Already  nearly  a 
score  of  clubs  have  signified  their  desire  to 


take  advantage  of  the  department's  offer  to 
supply  two  planes  with  engines  complete  to 
any  approved  club  or  association  meeting 
the  conditions  of  the  grant. 

The  first  aviation  club  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  city  of  Quebec  has  been  given  en- 
dorsement by  the  finance  committee  and 
authorized  to  operate  under  the  name  of 
the  "Quebec  Aviation  Club." 

The  group  is  comprised  of  men  who  were 
aviators  and  had  seen  service  at  the  front. 
The  promoters  include  such  airmen  as  Cap- 
tain A.  M.  Kinnear,  M.  C,  A.  F.  C. ;  Cap- 
tain Carl  Falkenberg,  D.  F.  C. ;  Captain  E. 
F.  Brown,  M.  C,  Croix  de  Guerre ;  Captain 
E.  Sharpe,  who  saw  service  in  India,  and 
ten  other  practical  aviators. 

The  Edmonton  and  Northern  Alberta 
Aero  Club  has  been  formed  in  Edmonton, 
with  a  membership  of  over  65,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  civil  aviation.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  promised  the  club  the 
use  of  two  training  planes,  and  two  in- 
structors have  been  engaged  for  training 
student  fliers.  The  lectures  are  held  once 
a  week  at  one  of  the  local  armories,  and 
in  the  spring  the  students  will  be  ready  to 
practice  with  the  planes  allotted  by  the 
Government,  which  will  be  stationed  at  Ed- 
monton airport. 

\  STEADY  expansion  of  the  Canadian 
air  mail  service  is  being  planned  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  at  Ottawa  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  National 
Defence  and  private  air  concerns.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  time  saving  schemes  already 
announced  for  getting  westbound  European 
mail  to  Montreal  and  Toronto  from  St. 
Johns  and  Halifax,  in  the  winter,  three  or 
four  other  services  are  now  in  prospect. 

First,  there  will  be  a  twice-weekly  air 
mail  service  from  Moncton,  N.  B.,  to  the 
Magdalen  Islands.  Then  there  will  be  a 
weekly  service  from  Rimouski  or  Father 
Point  to  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  to  serve  stations  and  villages 
now  served  only  by  dog  teams.  The  planes 
for  this  service  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,500 
pounds  of  mail.  A  third  service  being 
planned  is  for  Pelee  Island,  on  Lake  Erie, 
from  the  nearest  town  on  the  mainland  on 
the  north  shore  of  that  lake.  A  twice- 
monthly  service  to  Anticosti  Island  is  also 
planned. 

Permission  has  been  granted  to  the  Yukon 
Airways  and  Exploration  Company  at  White 
Horse,  operating  an  aerial  service  weekly 
between  Dawson  and  White  Horse,  and  at 
various  intervals  between  Atlin  and  White 
Horse,  via  Carcross,  to  convey  ordinary  let- 
ters. 

'TpHE  air  traffic  compact  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  stipulating  regu- 
lations to  govern  airplanes  in  crossing  the 
international  boundary  has  been  extended 
for  six  months. 


Napier  Lion  engine  used  to  power  the  Supermarine  Monoplane  that  won  the  1927 
Schneider  Trophy  at  the  Lido,  Venice,  Italy 
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GERMANY 

A FLOATING  dock  for  seaplanes  was 
launched  recently  by  the  Lufthansa  at 
Hamburg.  The  progress  made  in  seaplane 
traffic  has  made  the  construction  of  a  special 
dock  for  seaplanes  necessary.  The  dock, 
which  is  capable  of  docking  seaplanes  of  up 
'.o  100  tons,  has  been  constructed  along 
special  lines  and  is  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment. 

AN  airport  is  soon  to  be  established  at 
Horta,  Island  of  Fayal,  Azores.  A 
meteorological  station  has  already  been  es- 
tablished there. 

The  Hamburg-American  line  is  reported 
to  be  backing  the  project.  This  company  is 
making  actual  preparations  to  develop  a 
trans-ocean  service.  The  transatlantic  flight 
>f  the  Junkers  D-1230,  which  is  now  in 
Horta,  is  financed  by  this  company. 

AN  International  Aeronautics  Exhibition 
will  be  held  in  Berlin,  March  23  to 
April  11,  1928,  which  proposes  to  be  the  most 
mportant  of  its  kind  ever  attempted  in  Cen- 
tral Europe.  The  fair  will  comprise  a  joint 
showing  of  all  the  important  types  of  com- 
mercial, sport  and  practice  airplanes. 

TpWO  North  German  Lloyd  liners,  now 
under  construction,  will  be  equipped 
with  seaplanes  and  used  to  land  passengers 
twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  the  docking  of 
the  ships.  This  will  reduce  the  crossing  time 
tetween  New  York  and  Channel  ports  to 
four  days. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Paris-South  America  Flight 
By  Ramon  da  Paz 

THE     successful     flight    of  Dieudonne 
Costes  and  Joseph  Le  Brix  has  stirred 
the  Brazilians  to  great  enthusiasm. 

Costes  and  Le  Brix  landed  on  October  14 
at  the  Parnamirim  aerodrome,  near  Natal 
(Rio  Grande  do  Norte  State).  On  the  16th, 
at  7:40  a.  m.,  they  took  off  from  Natal,  ex- 
pecting to  reach  the  Brazilian  capital  the 
same  evening,  but  upon  receiving  notice  of  a 
change  in  the  weather  conditions  from  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Meteorological  Station,  they 
landed  at  5  :30  p.  m.  at  the  Latecoere  aero- 
drome near  Caravellas.  The  17th  at  8:10 
a.  m.  the  two  French  pilots  in  the  Nunges- 
ser-Coli  took  off  over  the  coast  route  in  the 
direction  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  they 
landed  at  the  Affonso  field  at  12 :35  p.  m. 

Escorted  by  Brazilian  Army  and  Navy 
planes,  their  arrival  was  the  signal  for  a 
tumultuous  ovation  by  the  thousands  of  per- 
sons waiting  at  the  aerodrome.  Comte  de 
Robien,  French  Charge  dAffaires,  General 
Sezefredo  Passos,  Brazilian  Minister  of 
War,  General  Brilhante,  Chief  of  Military 
Aviation,  representatives  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  and  Ministers  greeted  the 
aviators. 

On  the  20th,  at  5  :30  a.  m.,  the  Nungesser- 
Coli  took  off  for  the  Argentine  capital.  The 
weather  was  very  bad  and  after  an  eight- 
hour  flight  the  plane  landed  in  Pelotas.  There 
they  spent  the  night  and  the  next  day  flew 
on  to  Buenos  Aires. 


FRANCE 

PELLETIER  D'OISY,  the  famous  French 
airman,  and  M.  Gonin  have  completed 
another  remarkable  flight  around  the  Medi- 
terranean, during  which  they  covered  over 
6,500  miles  in  six  days.  Their  stops  were 
made  at  Vienna.  Bucharest,  Beirut,  Cairo 
and  Casablanca,  whence  they  made  a 
non-stop  flight  of  1,242  miles  to  Paris  in 
less  than  twelve  hours,  in  spite  of  very  un- 
favorable weather. 

'TpHE  French  flier.  Marcel  Doret,  was 
declared  the  victor  over  the  German 
flier,  Gerhard  Fieseler,  in  a  stunt  flying  con- 
test at  Tempelhof  Airdrome,  Berlin.  Each 
pilot  performed  his  feats  first  in  his  own 
and  later  with  his  opponent's  plane.  The 
jury  was  made  up  of  Dutch,  Swiss  and 
Czecho-Slovak  judges. 

ITALY 

\/f AJOR  MARIO  DE  BERNARDI,  on 
November  5,  flying  the  Macchi  52  rac- 
ing monoplane  (800  h.p.  Fiat  AS-3  engine) 
over  a  measured  three-kilometer  course  at 
the  Lido,  Venice,  made  a  new  world's 
speed  record  of  296.82  m.p.h.  His  top  speed 
was  315.5  m.p.h. 

This  beats  Flight-Lieut.  Webster's  aver- 
age speed,  made  when  he  won  the  Schneider 
Trophy,  by  15  1-2  m.p.h. 

On  October  22  Major  de  Bernardi  made 
a  similar  attempt  and  reached  an  unofficial 
average  speed  of  302.5  miles. 


As  a  landing  field  floodlight 


SAFETY 

IN  AIRPORT  LIGHTING 

HPHE  daytime  usefulness  of  an  airport  is  measured  by  its 
accessibility,  freedom  from  obstructions  and  nature  of 
terrain.  The  night  time  usefulness  of  an  airport  depends 
on  all  of  these  plus  adequate  Lighting  Equipment  in  order 
to  allow  full  and  safe  use  by  night.  Consequently  the 
greatest  of  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  Airport  Light- 
ing Equipment. 

The  Sperry  18"  Arc  Floodlight  is  a  flexible  3 -Purpose 
Unit  insuring  safe  night  landings. 

1.    As  a  Floodlight  it  spreads  the  light  8o°  into  a  1,000,000 

candle  power  fan  covering  over  50  acres.    One.  two  or  three 

units  may  be  used. 
z.    In  a  few  seconds  the  spread  door  can  be  folded  back,  forming 

a  Ceiling  Light. 
3.    The  powerful  30,000,000  candle  power  beam 

provides  an  Emergency  Beacon  that  will  assist 

a  pilot  in  locating  the  field  in  adverse  weather. 

Write  for  full  data  on  this  important  Floodlight  Unit. 


As  a  powerful  emergency 
beacon  and  ceiling  light 


The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 


BROOKLYN, 
N.  Y. 
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AIR— HOT  AND  OTHERWISE 

(Continued  from  page  641) 

man  who  thinks  right,  and  the  respectful,  wary  admira- 
tion of  the  other  fellows  interested.  From  the  start  he 
showed  plain  symptoms  of  possessing  every  attribute  of 
leadership.  The  N.  A.  A.  needs  leadership;  the  N.  A.  A. 
needs  HIM. 

GENERAL  PATRICK  knows  as  well  as  any  one  in 
this  world  what  the  policy  of  the  N.  A.  A.  should  be. 
For  example,  he  knows  that  in  order  to  be  successful  the 
organization  truly  must  represent  everybody  interested  in 
the  growth  of  aviation,  whether  it  be  civil,  commercial  or 
in  our  national  defense.  He  also  knows  that  this  will  re- 
quire Government  assistance  and  Federal  legislation  and 
exactly  what  these  should  be.  He  is  quite  well  aware  that 
in  order  to  secure  this  Government  aid  and  Federal  legis- 
lation it  must  have  a  worthwhile  membership,  made  up 
of  men  that  actually  mean  something  in  our  community, 
state  and  national  life.  He  knows  that  it  must  have 
a  membership  important  as  a  thinking  mass,  a  talking 
mass  and  a  voting  mass.  He  knows  that  it  must  have 
a  membership  able  to  send  to  Washington  a  president  who 
will  command  respect  and  not  appeal  for  sympathy,  as  in 
the  past  has  been  the  general  rule.  He  knows  that  the 
President  of  the  National  Aeronautic  Association,  in  the 
future,  should  think  of  aviation  as  a  national  asset,  not  of 
himself  as  a  prettily  perfumed  pink  tea  hero ;  should  think 
of  just  how  the  organization  can  be  made  actually  useful, 
rather  than  of  how  it  may  be  so  maneuvered  as  to  make  it 
further  personal  political  ambitions. 

He  knows  that  the  head  of  the  National  Aeronautical 
Association  will  be  a  better  head  if  he  is  not  continually 
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bewildered  by  a  desire  to  become  an  assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  forgetting  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
justly  celebrated  for  its  sense  of  humor. 

He  knows  that  the  President  of  the  National  Aeronauti- 
cal Association  should  head  an  organization  fit  and  fitting, 
anxious  and  good  enough  to  include  among  its  member- 
ship, as  affiliated  bodies,  the  several  hundred  independent 
groups  of  air  enthusiasts  which  have  been  formed  during 
recent  months,  all  wanting  and  trying,  in  their  various  ways, 
to  help  America  in  the  air,  but  unable,  as  things  are,  to  do 
much  more  than  stimulate  a  general  interest  local  to  the 
various  sections  in  which  they  have  been  separately  or- 
ganized. 

Under  such  leadership  as  General  Patrick  would  give  the 
N.  A.  A.  all  these  could  and  would  affiliate  with  it,  forming 
thus,  while  retaining  all  they  wished  of  their  individual  in- 
dependence, a  mighty  mass  of  the  air-minded  which  would 
become  with  speed  a  potent  factor  in  our  national  life. 

Retaining  their  identities  as  flying  clubs,  aero  clubs,  aero- 
nautical societies  or  what  not,  they  still  would  be  overjoyed 
to  have  the  chance  of  sending  delegates  to  National  conven- 
tions, and  they  would  welcome  with  enthusiasm  such  con- 
structive suggestions  as  continually  would  flow  between, 
them.  Under  General  Patrick  a  spirit  of  cooperation  quick- 
ly would  be  roused,  which,  without  delay,  would  wholly 
change  the  atmosphere  pervading  American  aeronautics. 

UNDER  General  Patrick  the  National  Aeronautical  As- 
sociation would  promptly  organize  a  Junior  Asso- 
ciation. This  was  contemplated  in  the  original  charter, 
but  this  never  has  been  seriously  developed.  A  boys' 
magazine  of  national  circulation  has  secured  over  40,000 
members  to  an  Airplane  Model  League  announced  as  shorl 
a  time  ago  as  last  October. 

Every  one  of  these  youngsters  is  a  candidate  for  a 
national  junior  organization,  such  as  General  Patrick  would 
build  if  he  were  head  of  the  N.  A.  A. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important.  Every  member  of 
such  a  junior  organization  would  be  a  potential  member, 
when  he  grew  to  man's  estate,  of  the  parent  organization, 
and  would  go  to  it  with  a  background  of  knowledge  and 
enthusiasm  which  would  assure  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  United  States  on  wings  in  days  to  come. 

General  Patrick,  as  president  of  the  show  which  now  is 
languishing  and  (must  I  say  it?)  lollygagging  for  social 
distinction,  when  it  is  not  lobbying  in  the  interests  of  the 
Navy,  would  realize  that  the  chapters  in  each  state  should 
be  linked  into  a  separate  state  organization,  which  would 
inform,  enthuse  and  handle  state  workers  as  the  local 
chapters  stir  and  stimulate  their  local  members.  It  should 
be  these  state  organizations  which  should  elect  the  dele- 
gates to  a  national  convention. 

In  such  an  organization,  headed  by  so  competent  a  man, 
all  the  nation's  aeronautical  problems  would  be  studied  and 
eventually  met,  as  the  problems  of  the  motor  industry, 
in  its  human  relationships,  are  met  by  the  National  Auto- 
mobile Association.  It  is  through  that  National  Auto- 
mobile Association  that  the  nation  has  secured  good  roads 
and  countless  other  benefits.  These  things  have  not  come 
because  the  manufacturers  wanted  them,  but  because  the 
people  wanted  them.  That  is  the  course  which  aeronautical 
interests  certainly  will  follow.  There  really  is  no  other  in 
this  nation. 

AS  a  suggestion :  One  of  the  functions  of  this  group 
might  be  to  distribute  through  the  nation  where  they 
would  do  the  greatest  good,  and  where  they  do  not  pene- 


the  ideal  HANGAR  for  airplanes 
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Arch  Roof  Construction  offers  the  perfect  building  for  all  hangars, 
temporary  or  permanent.  It  gives  perfect  light  and  ventilation 
and  this  is  the  most  economical  to  erect.  Spans  up  to  200 
feet  and  over. 

Further  information  on  request.  Our  service  department  will 
co-operate  on  plans  with  engineers,  contractors  and  all  others 
interested. 

ARCH  ROOF  CONSTRUCTION  CO.  INC. 

Engineer,   and  Contractors 

104  West  42nd  St.  New  York  City 
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crate  at  present,  the  very  able  reports  and  documents  now 
issued  in  comparatively  small  numbers,  and  necessarily 
more  or  less  still-born,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
What  assistance  this  could  give  to  the  Department  and 
MacCracken !  How  it  could  help  him  when  he  yearns  for 
adequate  appropriations ! 

Such  an  organization  would  have  live,  virile,  energetic 
committees  upon  everything  that's  pertinent  to  report  from 
every  section  of  the  nation  to  the  National  body.  Then 
the  new,  the  rebuilt,  the  deodorized  and  disinfected  Na- 
tional Aeronautic  Association  could  make  to  Congress 
proper  recommendations.  And  Congress,  seeing  voting 
strength  behind  the  Air  Klan  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, would  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Such  an  organization,  fellow  citizens,  would  be  as  im- 
portant to  air  development  as  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  to  trade.  It  would  be  the  contact  point  for 
everyone  who  knows  something  which  should  be  brought 
to  the  official  attention  of  Washington. 

HAD  the  National  Aeronautical  Association  functioned 
since  its  birth  as  its  founders  meant  that  it  should 
function,  it  could  have  handled  all  the  problems  which  have 
constantly  arisen  and  put  the  nation  in  its  air  development 
far,  far  ahead  of  the  place  it  occupies  to-day.  It  could  have 
lone  a  thousand  things  which  I  have  no  space  here  to 
enumerate,  but  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  write  of  when  the 
reborn  National  Aeronautic  Association  has  chosen  General 
Mason  M.  Patrick  as  its  next  president. 


A  NOD  AND  A  WINK 

(Continued  from  page  658) 
from  their  chairs  in  the  Navy  Building  to  other  chairs  out 
it  the  Washington  golf  clubs.    The  cabin  of  this  machine 
is  padded  with  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record,  and  is 
/ery,  very,  heavy.    It  takes  an  appropriation  to  move  it. 

Professor  E.  P.  Warner,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  Charge  of  What  Aeronautics  the  Navy  has,  has  been 
selected  to  pilot  The  Mud-hook,  which  he  will  do  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  rubber  slide  rules  and  a  protractor,  also  of 
rubber.  This  is  known  as  "elastic  progression,"  and  is 
conceivable  only  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination.  The 
£Ood  professor's  navigator  will  be  One-eyed  Connelly,  the 
veil  known  gate-crasher. 

Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre  is  the  name  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautic Association's  entry — an  entirely  new  vehicle  of  the 
iir  called  a  dizzygible,  which  is  the  result  of  the  combined 
ieronautical  learning  of  Porter  Adams  and  a  Rear-admiral, 
now,  happily,  retired  from  the  Navy.  The  main  features 
of  this  dizzygible  are  a  large,  well-filled  gas-bag;  a  large, 
well-filled  gallon  jug,  and  a  large  iron  safe,  marked  "Treas- 
ury," with  nothing  whatever  in  it.  Attached  to  the  gas- 
bag— a  sausage-shaped  affair  covered  with  mayonnaise — 
are  the  remains  of  a  defunct  helicopter,  powered  by  the 
Wrong  Whirlwind  motor,  and  fitted  with  balloon  tires 
md  a  District  of  Columbia  license  plate. 

"I  have  sometimes  been  asked,"  said  Mr.  Adams  in  an 
interview  to-day,  "what  I  have  been  doing  all  the  time  I 
was  President  of  the  N.  A.  A.  Well,  this  is  the  answer." 
He  pointed  with  pride  to  the  dizzygible,  which  was  bobbing 
up  and  down  in  the  gentle  breeze  and  trying  to  knock  its 
:ail  against  the  trees,  like  the  Los  Angeles  does.  "This," 
said  Mr.  Adams,  "shows  what  a  man  can  do,  not  only 
leronautically,  but  socially,  if  only  enough  members  send 
in  their  five  dollars.    I  hope  to  study  political  conditions 
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on  the  moon." 

Mr.  Adams  will  pilot  the  dizzygible,  accompanied  by 
Godfrey  Cabot  on  the  ukelele.  To  while  away  the  tedium 
of  the  journey  he  is  taking  a  well-stocked  library,  includ- 
ing several  standard  works  on  political  navigation,  such 
as,  "Plunkett's  Practical  Politics — From  the  Parlor  to 
the  Presidency."  Also  "The  Descent  of  Man" — Also 
"Impromptu  Speeches  for  the  Feeble-Minded — Massachu- 
setts Edition,  Fumigated  and  Bowdlerized." 

The  Babbling  Brook,  a  tryplane  entered  by  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union — Local  No.  469 — carries  as 
its  coat  of  arms  the  figure  of  the  late  Carrie  Nation,  ram- 
pant, on  a  field  "as  you  were"  with  gules  and  baked 
noodles  done  in  tatting.  This  entry  is  hardly  a  thing  of 
beauty,  but  what  it  lacks  in  charm  it  makes  up  in  noise, 
like  Senator  Borah. 

The  ladies'  flight  committee  are  experiencing  some  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  a  pilot  and  navigator  who  do  not  drink. 
There  are  no  temperance  pilots  at  liberty,  except  possibly 
Bert  Acosta — and  he  has  just  accepted  a  contract  to  cut  the 
hay  on  Roosevelt  Field  with  the  left  wing-tip  of  his  Uni- 
versal. However,  as  the  ladies  have  remarked,  America 
is  dry,  so  it  shouldn't  be  hard  to  find  a  dry  pilot.  They  did 
find  three  dry  ones  out  of  a  job,  but  as  soon  as  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  hired  them  and  gave  them  a  week's  wages  all  of  them 
became  as  wet  as  Henry  Wacker  of  the  Goodrich  Rubber 
Ashtray  Co.  As  a  last  resort  the  ladies  will  accept  a  wet 
pilot  and  roll  him  in  blotting  paper. 

One  of  the  outstanding  entries  in  the  Great  Air  and 
Front-page  Space  Derby  is  The  Spirit  of  Caviar,  a  rocket- 
plane  piloted  by  Count  Popoffsky,  the  Russian  pilot  who, 
with  his  mechanic,  Ivan  Awfulitch,  will  essay  the  flight  ac- 
companied only  by  a  vodka  breath.    (Cont.  on  next  page) 
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I  This    circular    spun    propeller  nose 

^  can  be  made  of  dural  or  aluminum 

Of  in    all    sizes    to    meet    the  require- 

I  ments    of     aircraft  manufacturers. 

t  We     can     swing     62     inch  circles. 


4  Metal  spinning  and  hand  hammered 

■4  work  in  all  kinds  of  sheet  metal  stream- 

<  line  fairings  for  wheels.  Our  products 
it  are  considered  to  be  the  best  on  the 
T  market  in  thickness  and  accurate  meas- 
T  urements  after  it  is  finished.  If  you  don't 
t  believe  it,  make  us  prove  it! 

1  {Established  1900}  , 

*  MAGOSY    &    BUSCHER  i 

<  120  Walker  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Teleph  one  Canal  3  693  ' 
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This  rocket-plane  was  designed  by  Pushemoff,  Com- 
munist inventor,  and  member  of  the  All  Inventors'  Vege- 
tarian Club  of  Interplanetary  Cosmopolitans.  Mr.  Push- 
emoff thought  this  whole  thing  out  on  onions,  though  he 
affirms  that  he  could  have  arrived  at  a  similar  result  on 
carrots — or  kazotz,  as  they  are  termed  in  Leningrad.  The 
mental  effect  of  a  kazotz  and  a  sniffsky — as  an  onion  is 
called  in  Moscow — is  very  helpful  to  thinkers,  Mr.  Push- 
emoff declared.  He  has  used  them  for  years,  though 
friends  have  urged  him  not  to  train  on  sniffskys,  lest  he 
injure  his  mind. 

The  rocket-plane  is  propelled  by  a  series  of  gaseous  ex- 
plosions, such  as  those  heard  in  and  about  the  Capitol  dur- 
ing a  discussion  of  the  Naval  estimates,  which  propel  the 
plane  upward  and  onward  with  all  the  verve  and  abandon 
of  an  American  tourist  searching  for  the  bar  on  an  Eng- 
lish liner.  These  gaseous  explosions  are  manufactured  by 
bringing  the  writings  of  Sinclair  Lewis  into  contact  with 
the  heart-soothing  poems  of  Edgar  A.  Guest,  the  poet 
laureate  of  Hamtramck  and  Dearborn.  The  net  result  in 
foot-pounds  of  potential  energy  is  so  staggering  as  to  be 
practically  a  vacuum — or  an  isobar  as  they  say  in  Russia, 
with  just  a  dash  of  lemon  and  angostura. 

Mr.  Pushemoff  endeavored  to  explain  the  motor  by  a 
series  of  drawings,  and  became  lost  at  once.  He  got  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  the  potential  energy,  in  ohms,  equalled 
the  static  flow  of  velocity,  in  spasms — and  then  he  stuck 
fast.  However,  he  declared  that  it  would  revolutionize 
the  motor  industry,  unless  Henry  Ford  got  his  new  car 
out  before  1937. 

So  many  planes  have  been  named  "The  Spirit  of — " 
something  or  other  (man  being  by  nature  an  imitative  ani- 
mal) that  it  is  a  refreshing  change  to  run  across  one 
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AERO,  the  wide-vision  GOGGLE 
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Airplanes-Flying  Boats-Motors-Supplies 

New  Curtiss  JN4D  -  tip-top  condition,  $1075.  Slightly  used  Curtiss  JN4D 
I»r,rf„g<^LC°.n  H  °n'  *875  °rJm°,<fe'-ately  used  JN4D,  good  condition,  $775;' 
dandy  unused  Hispano  Standard  less  motor  and  motor  eauiDment  «R71 
Dandy  new  Model  40  Aeromarine  flying  boat  less  motor,  SLffSnWE 

h£!L  Pa1V?I  J.N4J?i  CanuckV  Standard,  OX5,  OXX6  and  many  Clerget. 
Hispano,  Liberty,  LeRhone  and  Fiat  parts. 

Beaverized  sheeplined  leather  helmets,  $7;  fur  lined  leather  helmets  $12 
Chamois  lined  leather  helmets,  $5.50.  Goggles  of  all  types.  Sheeplined  leather 
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Everything  for  aircraft.  Send  for  aviation  catalog. 

FLOYD  J.  LOGAN  AVIATION  CO. 

716  W.  Superior     Phone  Cherry  0949     Cleveland,  Ohio 


named  The  Ghost  of  an  Idea,  entered  in  the  Luna  race 
by  one  Cy  Caldwell,  who  has  written  more  'and  had  less 
printed  than  any  other  author — or  semi-author,  so  far  as 
that  goes — in  the  world.  His  friends  have  named  him 
"The  Collector,"  from  the  number  of  rejection  slips  he 
has  been  collecting.  He  is  the  inaugurator  of  a  movement 
to  compel  editors  to  print  their  rejections  in  the  form  of 
postage  stamps  so  they  will  have  a  resale  value  to  philate- 
lists. 

His  plane's  motor,  a  Corona  Four,  has  a  standard  key- 
board, back-spacer,  and  carbon-paper  remover.  In  the 
event  of  forced  landings  in  the  ocean  the  instantaneous 
margin  release  enables  the  whole  composition  to  be  dropped 
into  the  nearest  garbage  can. 

Instead  of  a  carburetor  this  motor  uses  Fred  Brunner's 
invention,  the  Mastodonic  Masticator,  which  converts  re- 
jection slips  into  pulp  which  is  distilled  into  crude,  alcohol 
This  is  a  far  cruder  alcohol  than  the  kind  made  in  New- 
ark to-day  and  sold  in  New  York  to-morrow.  Caldwell's 
supply  of  this  rejection  fuel  is  sufficient  to  take  him  to  the 
moon,  but  is  not  enough  for  a  return  journey.  For  this 
reason  editors  generally  are  determined  not  to  send  him 
any  more  rejection  slips. 

According  to  air  experts— by  which  is  meant  anyone  ai 
all  hanging  around  a  flying  field  with  some  grease  and  a 
wise  look  on  him— the  Air  and  Space  Derby  is  up  against 
a  problem.  In  former  long  distance  flights  the  Navy  and 
the  ocean  liners  have  been  used  to  search  for  contestants 
who  didn't  quite  get  there.  But  for  this  flight  the  Navy 
is  a  trifle  short  of  air  rescue  equipment.  One  of  their 
planes  is  with  the  Marines  in  Nicaragua,  the  other  is  in  the 
repair  shop.  The  Los  Angeles  is  off  to  another  baby  pa- 
rade ;  and  their  bomber  tripped  over  one  of  its  own  bombs 
and  hasn't  been  seen  since. 

The  contestants  have  been  training  their  lungs  to  with- 
stand the  shortage  of  oxygen  in  the  upper  air.  They  have 
been  riding  back  and  forth  on  the  New  York  Subway 
System  until  they  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of  development 
where  they  can  do  without  air.  If  they  find  air  on  the  moor 
they  won't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

TJOPS  FIELD,  May  30 — The  Great  Air  and  Space 
1  1  Derby  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  is  still  awaiting 
favorable  weather  for  a  start. 


H 


VPS  FIELD,  Sept.  29— The  Air  and  Space  Derby  is 
still  awaiting  favorable  weather  for  the  hop. 

TJOPS  FIELD,  Dec.  30— The  difficulty  of  flying  the 
1  1  Great  Air  and  Space  Derby  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon  is  so  great  that  engineers  now  are  working  on  a  dif- 
ferent solution.  They  are  working  on  the  problem  of 
leaving  the  Air  and  Space  Derby  where  it  is  and  moving 
the  moon  down  here  to  it. 


Editor's  Note:  Although  Operative  7-11  of  the  Pun- 
kerton  Defective  Agency  was  detailed  to  find  Cy  Cald- 
well, who  disappeared  under  mysterious  circumstances, 
leaving  behind  him  a  wife,  a  gallon  of  gin,  and  an  unpaid 
gas  bill,  his  search  so  far  has  been  without  result,  other 
than  heavy  expenses— thus  living  up  to  the  glorious  tradi- 
tions of  the  detective  profession.  The  above  article  by 
Cy  Caldwell  was  mailed  in  Washington,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  unfortunate  embryo  writer  may 
have  been  shanghaied  aboard  a  sea-going  leather-cushioned 
chair  in  the  Navy  Building,  from  which  he  managed  to 
smuggle  the  article.  No  other  word  has  been  received,  ex- 
cept the  following  official  reports  of  Operative  7-11:' 
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Philadelphia,  " Built  for  Sleep,"  (Slogan),  October  24—1 
heard  there  was  a  fellow  seen  walking  about  here  as  though 
he  had  some  life  in  him;  so  as  he  obviously  wasn't  a  native 
Philadelphian  I  thought  it  might  be  my  Subject.  But  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  furniture  salesman  from  Grand  Rapids. 
He'd  already  dropped  asleep  when  I  got  there. 

Found  no  trace  of  Caldwell,  though  a  flock  of  empty  bottles 
in  the  Bellevue-Stratford  looked  like  a  clue.  However,  it 
turned  out  that  Henry  Wacker  and  Bill  Arthur  had  been 
staying  there. 

Expenses  of  $123.45  include  $35  for  anti-sleeping- sickness 
serum  injections.  I  stayed  in  Philly  three  hours,  until  I 
noticed  that  the  serum  was  wearing  off.  Just  managed  to 
stagger  into  a  Pullman  and  hurl  myself  into  a  berth  before 
I  passed  out. 

Jim  Ray's  the  only  living  soul  in  that  town. 

Operative  7-1) 

Washington,  D.  C.  (Dead  Center),  October  26 — Well,  I've 
got  on  the  trail  of  the  Subject  at  last  after  a  hectic  day  in 
the  Capitol.  The  first  place  I  headed  for  was  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association  headquarters,  for  I  figured  that  any 
aviation  visitors  would  call  there.  But  I  couldn't  find  a  soul 
in  the  place,  except  Carl  Schory,  who  had  ever  been  up  in  an 
airplane.  And  there  wasn't  a  visitor  there.  It  seems  thai 
nobody  interested  in  aviation,  except  a  few  Modocks,  ever  call. 
If  one  does  happen  along  and  wanders  in  by  mistake,  the 
Association  puts  him  in  their  home-made  mail  elevator  and 
lets  him  drop. 

The  last  gent  they  let  drop  was  Al  Williams,  world's  fastesi 
6eaplane  pilot — if  you  could  fly  seaplanes  without  pontoons. 
It  seems  that  Al  tried  to  get  the  N.  A.  A.  to  use  what  little 
influence  it  has  to  secure  the  postponement  of  the  Schneider 
Cup  races  until  Al  could  get  over  to  Italy,  complete  with 
floats.  As  the  Americans  had  postponed  the  races  last  year 
for  the  Italians,  it  was  thought  that  this  year  the  Italians 
might  wait  for  the  one  American  who  was  sport  enough  to 
try  to  win  the  cup  for  America.  And  so  they  might  have — 
if  the  N.  A.  A.  had  put  up  a  good  strenuous  shout.  But 
mere's  nothing  strenuous  about  the  N.  A.  A.  Besides,  it's 
kind  of  hard  to  mix  society  and  politics  and  aviation,  and  get 
anything  out  of  it  except  a  mess. 

Finally  I  chased  over  to  the  Navy  Building,  which  is 
really  the  headquarters  of  the  Association,  and  there  I  found 
an  N.  A.  A.  official  in  conference  with  an  admiral.  The 
admiral  was  telling  him  what  to  do  and  when  not  to  do  it, 
and  the  official  was  saying,  "Yes,  your  Majesty.  Very  good, 
your  Majesty.  Thank  you  kindly,  your  Majesty."  It  seemed 
a  kind  of  one-sided  conference.  At  times  the  official  would 
step  over  and  give  the  brass  buttons  on  the  admiral's  coat  a 
polish,  and  then  he'd  sink  to  one  knee  again  and  offer  up 
thanks  for  being  allowed  in  there. 

When  I  asked  him  if  he'd  seen  Cy  Caldwell  lately,  he  fainted 
and  had  to  be  given  smelling  salts.  The  Rear  Admiral  in 
Charge  of  Smelling  Salts  rushed  in  himself,  personally,  and 
held  the  bottle  to  his  nose.  That  was  quite  an  honor,  I 
thought.  Usually  they  let  a  yeoman  of  the  Smelling  Salts 
Detail  administer  the  relief.  But  then,  the  N.  A.  A.  has  been 
quite  a  help  to  the  Navy. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  whenever  I  think  of  the  N.  A.  A. 
that  I  sort  of  get  a  mental  picture  of  a  bunch  of  grass 
hanging  on  to  a  tail-skid. 

But  about  the  Subject,  Caldwell,  the  disappearing  dodo— 
I've  got  a  hunch  that  he's  been  seen  in  Washington,  for 
several  people  have  looked  mysterious  when  I  mentioned  his 
name.  The  fact  that  the  Navy  Building  is  in  an  uproar  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Caldwell's  disappearance. 

The  attack  on  Washington  by  the  U.  S.  Ship  Magruder 
has  so  disorganized  Navy  politics  that  I  was  able  to  sneak 
into  an  admiral's  conference  room  unannounced.  There  I  found 
fifty-five  rear  admirals  discussing  how  to  stay  in  Washington 
instead  of  aboard  ships.  The  slogan,  "Join  the  Navy  and  see 
the  World,"  is  to  be  changed  to,  "Join  the  Navy  and  see  the 
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Potomac,"  I  was  informed.  It  seems  that  for  every  admiral 
or  rear  admiral  who  is  floating  on  the  sea,  there  are  four 
floating  about  at  afternoon  tea  parties  in  Washington.  The 
Boston  Tea  Party  was  organized  to  dump  tea  into  the  harbor, 
but  the  Potomac  Tea  Parties  are  organized  to  dump  tea  into 
rear  admirals.  Some  of  those  old  former  sea-dogs  and  present 
tea-dogs  have  put  down  so  much  of  the  fluid  that  permits 
Tommy  Lipton  to  lose  yacht  races  that  they  have  floating 
kidneys.  And  when  they  visit  any  foreign  court  and  are 
awarded  decorations  what  they  get  is  usually  the  Cross  oif 
Confucius  and  Ching  Ling  Sue,  with  palms  and  tea-leaves 
and  of  late  a  couple  of  juniper  berries.  It  all  comes  under 
the  heading  of  National  Defense.  The  theory  is  that  a  man 
who  has  been  forced  to  drink  tea  for  years  will  grow  so  sour 
that  when  a  war  starts  he'll  simply  fight  like  hell,  even  if  he 
has  to  wear  out  sixty-two  typewriters  before  the  enemy  is 
overpowered. 

I  got  hold  of  a  well  known  Commander  in  the  Bureau  and 
fixed  him  with  my  gimlet  eye.  "Has  Cy  Caldwell  been  around 
here  asking  for  any  bootlegger's  telephone  number?"  I  de- 
manded. The  Commander  had  a  guilty  look  about  him,  as 
though  he  had  been  asked  a  question  by  Congressman  James. 
"Come,  come,"  I  said  sharply,  in  my  best  aircraft  investigating 
committee  manner,  "answer  yes  or  no,  Commander." 

"Don't  say  that,"  he  moaned,  "you  remind  me  of  the  time  1 
had  to  testify  about  naval  aviation  with  Wilbur  in  the  same 
room." 

"Then  answer,"  I  said  sternly. 

He  then  told  me  that  Caldwell  had  indeed  been  in  for  a 
phone  number.    I  thought  so. 
"Where  is  he  staying  ?"  I  asked. 
He  replied,  "The  Mayflower." 

"Well,  he  had  more  luck  than  Magruder.    He  must  have 
at  least  seen  the  President  to  have  been  invited  on  his  yacht  1" 
"Not  the  yacht — the  hotel,"  replied  the  Commander. 
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The  WHISTLER 
banks  on  the  sharp-  ^  , 

est   turns   and   breezes  \L* 
along   wherever  there   is  ^ 
five    inches    or    more  of 
water.   It's  a  five-passenger 
Runabout,    air    propelled  and 
air  steered.  Runs  and  drives  like 


a  car,  easily,  vibra- 
tionless.  Equipped 
y  with     special  autotype 

r  mufflers,   electric  running 

lights,  self-starter.  Custom- 
built     at     $4,350.     with  90- 
h.p.  engine.  Address— 
FREE    BOTTOM  CRAFT. 


G.  BIRKBECK  POST, 


Sole  Distributor, 


475  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


SERVICE  and  SATISFACTION 

New  production  26x4  wheels,  $11.50.  Surplus  20x4  clincher  wheels, 
dandy,  $6.  New  production  20x4  tires,  $12.95.  New  20x4  tubes,  $2.35. 
New  production  26x4  tires,  $10.75.  New  26x4  tubes,  $2.40.  New  produc- 
tion 750x125  tires,  $16.50.  New  750x125  tubes,  $3.75.  Used  750x125  tires, 
$5.00.  Used  26x4  tires,  $3.50.  Used  26x3  tires,  $3.00.  All  serviceable. 
Cold  weather  specials:  Blue  corduroy  coat,  heavy  sheepskin  lining, 
wide  sheepskin  collar,  $14.95.  Genuine  black  leather  coat,  wool  lined, 
with  sheepskin  collar,  $14.90.  Blue  corduroy  breeches,  $6.90.  Mole 
skin  cloth  coat,  sheepskin  lining,  sheepskin  collar,  $10.95.  Moleskin 
vest,  sheepskin  lined,  $7.30.  Gray  twill  cord  breeches,  $5.95.  U.  S. 
Army  leather  jerkins,  wool  lined,  $5.25. 

Resistal  goggles,  $5.  Passenger  goggles,  $1.25.  Leather  helmets,  $4. 
OX5  motor,  same  as  brand  new,  -$325.  Hisso  Model  A,  overhauled 
complete,  $500. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.    Quality  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices.     Everything  sold   fully   guaranteed.     Write   or   wire   us  your 
aircraft  needs;  we  will  quote  you  promptly  at  reasonable  prices. 
(EVERYTHING  FOR  AIRCRAFT) 

JOSTES  AIRCRAFT  SUPPLY  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  1231  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Airplane  Construction 
U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
Specifications  Grade  A 

ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  16'  0"  z  6'  4" 

New  Jersey  Veneer  Co. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address 


GOING  FAST!! 

IF   YOU    CAN    USE    ANY    OF   THIS    MATERIAL,    GET    YOUR    ORDER  IN 
SOON!     BUILD  THAT  SPECIAL  JOB  THIS  WINTER   FROM   JENNY  PARTS. 
JENNY   OR    CANUCK  PARTS 

Rear  end  ef  fuselage   (back  of  pilot's  seat)  $  9.00 

Complete    fuselage    (cracked     longerons)   25.00 

Complete  fuselage   (not  cracked)   75.00 

Complete     landing     gear — new   40.00 

Axles    3.75 

Flippers — Good  Covering   

Stabilizers— Good  Covering   

Fins — Good  Clvering   

Wings — uppers  er  lowers — new  covering  

Wing  struts   

Jenny    ailerons — Good  Covering  

Jenny  stabilizer  braces   

MISCELLANEOUS 

DH  Wheels   

700  x  100  Wheels  

700  x   100  Tires   

Brown  Shock.  9c  per  ft.   100  ft.  rolls  

Lunkenheimer   Gas  Strainers  

Wicker  Seats   

Complete    Standard  Controls  

Cable  Thimbles  5 '32"  each  2c  per  100  

Prep  Covers  

OX    Intake  Pipes   

Berkshire  Magnetos   

Vertical    Fin — Standard    New  Covers  


When  I  rushed  to  the  Mayflower  I  learned  that  he  had  just 
been  thrown  out.  He  was  seen  last  heading  for  Anacostia. 
I  shall  proceed  there  as  soon  as  I  have  telephoned  to  a  friend 
whose  number  I  procured  from  the  Commander. 

Later:  My  expense  account  has  jumped  $40  in  the  last  ten 
minutes.  My  friend  has  just  called.  I  think  after  a  night's 
rest  I  shall  have  something  interesting  to  report  about  tht 
Subject  of  this  investigation  though  I  may  have  to  dictate  it. 
I  find  that  my  fingers  are  slipping  on  the  keys.  Toodle-oo, 
folks.  Regards  to  the  office  and  kisses  to  the  wall.  Skip  the 
gutter!    Merrily,  7-11 

Washington,  D.  C.  October  28 — I  have  found  Cy  Caldwell 
in  a  hangar  at  Anacostia,  just  as  I  hoped  to  find  him.  He 
was  sound  asleep  under  a  Martin  SC2.  "A  good  place  to 
sleep,"  he  told  me.  "Glenn  L.  should  supply  a  mattress  and 
pillows  with  each  one — or  take  the  cushions  out  of  a  Marmor 
Sedan  and  send  them  along." 

"Why  did  you  disappear?"  I  asked.  "Don't  you  know  the 
Editor  has  been  worried  about  you,  and  that  Mrs.  Cy  has  got 
out  your  insurance  papers  and  is  looking  them  over?" 

"Poor  little  girl,"  he  remarked  feelingly,  "I'm  sorry  to 
disappoint  her,  but  those  papers  aren't  any  good  yet.  I  doubt 
if  they  ever  will  be.  Old  soldiers  never  die — t'hey  simply  fade 
away. 

"I  did  not  choose  to  disappear,"  he  said,  filling  and  lighting 
a  pipe  that  drove  me  several  feet  away  from  him.  "The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  I  have  been  investigating  naval  aviation 
for  I  am  going  to  Santo  Domingo  to  organize  an  air  force, 
and  I  want  to  know  how  to  go  about  it.  I  learned  how  to 
knock  dirigibles'  tails  against  trees.  And  that's  about  all  I 
have  discovered. 

Cy  burst  into  tears  and  moaned  softly  to  himself. 

"I'm  growing  old,"  he  groaned.  "If  I  get  much  older  I'll 
have  to  join  the  Navy  or  enter  the  old  ladies'  home.  1 
suppose  they'll  make  me  a  rear  admiral — and  that  will  be  the 
end  of  me.  However,  I've  scribbled  off  a  few  little  items  for 
my  six  readers  which  you  may  take  back.  I'm  not  going  back 
I'm  going  to  the  West  Indies  and  capture  Barbadoes  from  the 
Barbarians.  Going  to  find  a  country  of  refuge  for  those  who 
don't  like  the  Volstead  Act." 

Cy  Caldwell  leaned  his  head  against  a  Goodrich  tire  and 
fell  asleep.  As  I  moved  away  I  heard  a  snore.  But  it  wasn't 
from  him.  It  came  from  the  Officer  of  the  Day,  who  was 
sound  asleep  under  another  of  Mr.  Martin's  sleeping  porches. 

My  final  expense  account  is  enclosed,  to  which  I  have  signed 
my  name.  7-11 
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2856  BROADWAY 


HEATH  AIRPLANE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


AVIATION 

BADGES 

Sterling    silver,  silver-plated 
and  embroidery 


Aeroplane 


'Both  Army  and  Navy  designs;  also  attrac- 
tive miniature  lapel  ornaments  for  civilian 
wear.  As  manufacturers  of  regulation  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  Insignia  and  Buttons,  we  are 
equipped  to  execute  special  orders  or  designs. 
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VICTORIOUS  YEAR  OF  AERONAUTICS 

{Continued  from  page  643) 
spectacular  feat.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Departmeni 
of  Commerce  Fairchild  cabin  plane,  with  Philip  R.  Love 
pilot,  and  Donald  E.  Keyhoe  of  the  Commerce  Departmeni 
World  Records  Made  by  Americans 
Beside  Chamberlin's  record  already  mentioned  five  new 
records  for  seaplanes  and  three  for  balloons  were  estab- 
lished by  American  built  aircraft  during  the  year.  On  Juh 
4th  an  altitude  record  was  set  by  Lieut.  C.  C.  Champion  on 
a  Wright  "Apache"  seaplane  when  he  reached  the  37,995 
foot  level.  Four  records  were  established  on  the  same  flight 
by  the  Lieuts.  B.  H.  Connell  and  S.  R.  Pope  of  San  Diego 
in  a  PN-10  seaplane  with  two  Packard  600  h.p.  motors  on 
July  8th.  The  records  were  for  duration  and  distance  with 
1.000  and  2,000  kilogram  loads,  for  a  distance  of  947  miles 
in  11  hours,  7  minutes,  18  seconds.  Four  records  are  cred- 
ited to  the  Vought  "Corsair"  seaplane.  On  April  14th 
Lieut.  G.  R.  Henderson  reached  a  record  altitude  of  22,178 
feet  with  a  ballast  load  of  1102  pounds  (500  kilograms) 
On  April  25th  with  Lieut.  S.  W.  Calloway,  U.  S.  N.  at  the 
stick,  averaged  147.263  miles  per  hour  over  a  hundred  kilo- 
meter course  with  the  same  load.  Two  other  records  were 
made  by  the  same  ship  on  April  30th  when  136.023  miles 
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oer  hour  speed  was  maintained  for  500  kilometers  by  Lieut. 
].  D.  Barrier,  U.  S.  N.,  and  a  fourth  record  on  May  21st 
when  Lieut.  R.  Irvine,  U.  S.  N.,  piloted  the  ship  1,000  kilo- 
neters  at  130.93  miles  per  hour,  with  the  same  load.  The 
'Apache"  and  "Corsair"  were  both  powered  with  a  Pratt 
<tnd  Whitney  "Wasp"  425  h.p.  engine.  Capt.  Hawthorne 
C.  Gray  was  credited  with  three  altitude  records  of  the 
%  7,  8  categories  (above  4001  cubic  meters)  when  he 
reached  an  altitude  of  29,398  feet.  S.  A.  V.  Rasmussen 
has  been  credited  with  a  distance  record  of  580  miles  for 
balloons  of  the  3rd  category  (901-1200  cubic  meters)  which 
^as  not  yet,  however,  been  officially  homologated. 

Commercial  Progress 

The  flights  recorded  above  have  undoubtedly  given  an 
added  impetus  to  the  increase  in  aeronautic  activity,  yet  no 
progress  could  have  been  made  without  federal,  state  and — 
in  the  case  of  airports — municipal  cooperation.  In  1926 
the  Air  Commerce  Act  was  finally  passed.  But  the  machine 
created  by  that  act  was  not  finally  assembled  till  this  year, 
with  all  its  wheels  and  cogs  running  smoothly.  The  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Aeronautics  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  are  being  complied  with  throughout  the 
country,  new  and  old  types  of  ships,  pilots  and  mechanics 
are  being  licensed  and  the  haphazardness  that  formerly 
characterized  a  good  deal  of  flying  in  this  country,  with 
resultant  adverse  publicity,  has  disappeared.  Undertakings 
'ike  the  Ford  Tour  and  Lindbergh's  trip  have  brought  home 
the  fact  that  a  good  landing  field  is  as  necessary  to  a  com- 
-nunity  as  a  railroad  station,  and  the  advice  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  being  eagerly  sought  by  individuals  and  municipali- 
ties interested  in  the  laying  out  of  airports.  The  work  of 
mapping  new  airways,  marking  them  properly  and  provid- 
ing them  with  lighting  facilities  is  progressing  apace. 

Important  among  the  year's  events  is  the  final  abandon- 
ment of  governmental  air  mail  operation.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  that  it  was  always  the  expressed  inten- 
-ion  of  the  government  to  do  so  eventually,  but  not  till  this 
year  was  it  felt  that  commercial  aviation  had  attained  the 
high  degree  of  operative  efficiency  and  financial  reliability 
to  carry  on  that  task.  In  order  to  establish  themselves  on  a 
sound  basis  the  transport  companies  equip  themselves  or 
gradually  replace  the  obsolete  Government  planes  with 
modern  types  combining  the  maximum  carrying  capacity 
with  the  minimum  overhead  and  consumption.  The  com- 
oetition  thereby  fostered  brought  about  a  general  quicken- 
ing of  the  industry's  pulse  and  a  keener  attention  to  detail. 

More  attention  is  given  to  the  passenger's  comfort.  Doors 
co  cabins  are  wider  and  not  encumbered  by  diagonal  struts 
that  one  has  to  step  over,  greater  attention  is  being  given 
to  elimination  of  exhaust  noises,  cabins  are  roomier  and 
comfortably  heated,  windows  are  better  placed  for  view — 
all  points  which  do  not  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  machine 
but  react  upon  the  psychology  of  the  passenger.  Mechanic- 
ally more  attention  is  being  given  to  streamline  and  elimina- 
tion of  exposed  bracing  by  improving  the  internal  struc- 
ture. Materials  are  better  distributed  and  used  in  combina- 
tion so  as  to  give  maximum  results.  Plywood  and  duralu- 
min are  replacing  textile  coverings.  Pilot's  compartments 
are  designed  for  comfort  on  long  stretches  of  flight  and 
standardized  dashboards  place  all  instruments  in  better 
view.  In  short  the  airplane  history  has  begun  to  follow  the 
methods  of  the  automobile  makers,  and  the  result  will  in- 
evitably be  the  same — better  ships  at  a  lower  price. 

Airlines  are  growing  fast.  Statistics  for  1926  list  seven- 
teen lines  operating  an  aggregate  of  6642  miles.  The  end 
of  1927  lists  nineteen  lines  operating  over  9191  miles,  an 
increase  in  mileage  of  38  per  cent.   That  is  real  progress. 


Aero  Supply  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

Airplane  Hardware 

and 

Accessories 

Our  Creed: 
"Make  it  Safe  for  the  Flyers** 

Office  and  Plant,  College  Point,  L.  I. 


"PROTECTO"  AVIATOR'S  GOGGLES 
with  Removable  Protector  Lenses 

These  extra  fine  quality 
Italian-made  goggles 
are  correctly  shaped  to 
fit  the  face.  Metal  cups 
highly  polished,  with 
indirect  ventilation 
through  pneumatic 

gray  rubber  cushions.     Curved   oval  drop 
form  lenses,  size  3  Y,  i  1  %  inches.  Patented          No.  69AD 
adjustable  screw  bridge  with   silk  elastic   head-band.     Supplied  in 
clear  white  and  fieuzel.    Each  put  up  in  a  genuine  cowhide 
tan  sole  leather  case     *'/  "O 

Send  for  Catalog  A  showing  many  other  styles  in  aviators'  goggles. 
Special    discounts    in    quantity    lots    will    be    quoted    to  dealers. 

NEW  ERA  OPTICAL  CO.,  17  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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U.  S.  A.  Representatives: 
.JONAS  B.  OGLAEND,  INC.,  15  Moore  St.,  New  York. 


ENLIST 


IN 

America's  First  Independent 
Air  Force 


3  year  enlistment  fee  of  $5.00,  secures  our  ground  school 
text  "Modern  Aircraft''  by  Major  Victor  W.  Page,  just  off 
the  press  with  8  50  pages  and  500  illustrations;  miniature  solid 
gold  wings,  size  of  cut  above,  gold  embossed  leather  identifi- 
cation Pass  case,  and   Identification  Pass. 

1  year  enlistment  fee  of  $2.00,  secures  same  wings,  Pass  case, 
Pass  and  our  Elementary  Manual  "Everybody's  Aviation  Guide", 
by  same  author,  with  2  50  pages  and  140  illustrations,  just  off 

the  press.   

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 


U.  S.  VOLUNTEER  AIR  SERVICE,  500-5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


Say  you  taw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 
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A  Complete  Aeronautical  Library 


AIR  SERVICE 

AIR  SERVICE,  A.  E.  F.    By  H.  A.  Toulmin,  Jr  $6.00. 

Work  of  the  United  States  Air  Corps  during  the  World  War. 
FIGHTING    THE    FLYING    CIRCUS.    By    Capt.    "Eddie"  Ricken- 
backer     $1.00. 

The  thrilling  experiences  of  the  commander  of  the  "Hat-in-the-Ring*' 
Squadron. 

HIGH  ADVENTURE.  By  J.  N.  Hall  $2.50. 

A  narrative  of  air  fighting  in  France. 

THE   LAFAYETTE   FLYING   CORPS.     By   J.   N.   Hall   and   C.  B. 

Nordhoff  (in  two  volumes)..  $15 .00. 

NOCTURNE  MILITAIRE.  By  Elliott  White  Springs  $2.50. 

Eight  stories  of  the  American  aviator  in  France  and  England. 
OUR  AIR  FORCE.    By  William  Mitchell,  former  Asst.  Chief  of  the  Air 
Service,  U.  S.  A   .  $5.00. 

Brings  before  the  American  people  what  the  efficient  organization 

of  our  aviation  resources  means  to  this  country. 

WAR  BIRDS.    Diary  of  an  Unknown  Aviator  $2.00 

Thrilling  9tory  of  life  at  the  Front.  Illustrated  by  Clayton  Knight. 
WINGED  DEFENSE.    By  William  Mitchell,  former  Asst.  Chief  of  the 
Air  Service,  U.  S.  A   $2.50. 

A  startling  account  of  America's  Air  Service,  its  development,  iu 

inadequacies,  and  its  opportunities. 
THE  WORLD'S  WINGS.    By  W.  Jefferson  Davis  $2.51. 

An  sutheritatlve  account  of  the  aerial  preparedness  of  Europe,  Japan 

and  America. 


AIRSHIPS 


AEROSTATICS.    By  E.  P.  Warner   $1.25. 

Diseusses  balloons  of  all  classes  for  pilots,  treated  mathematically  for 

students. 

AIRSHIP  DESIGN.   By  Charles  P.  Burgess    $9.00, 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  value  to  engineers  and  designers  dealing 
with  problems  of  stress  analysis. 
BALLOON  AND  AIRSHIP  GASES.  By  C.  deF.  Chandler  and  W.  S. 

Diehl     ,   $4.00. 

Describes  the  physics  of  gases  and  explains  processes  for  producing, 
testing  and  purifying  both  hydrogen  and  helium. 
FREE  AND  CAPTIVE  BALLOONS.    By  R.  H.  Upson  and  C.  deF. 

Chandler   $5.00. 

Part  1— Free  Balloons.  Part  2— Captive  Balloons.  Part  3— Fabrics  for 
Gas  Envelopes. 

PRESSURE  AIRSHIPS.     By   Thos.   L.   Blakemore  and  W.  Watters 

Pajon   -    $8.00. 

Design  and  performance  of  nonrigid  and  semirigid  airships. 
THE  RIGID  AIRSHIP.    By  E.  H.  Lewftt  $8.50. 

A  treatise  on  design  and  performance  for  designers  and  students. 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  FLIGHT  AND  ITS  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION. 

By  Capt.  P.  H.  Sumner  $4.25. 

Vol.  I.  Airships  and  kite  balloons.  Covering  completely  construction 
and  performance  details. 


AIRWAYS 

AIRPORTS  AND  AIRWAYS.    By  Donald  Duke  $5.00. 

Their  cost,  operation  and  maintenance. 

EUROPEAN  SKYWAYS.  By  Lowell  Thomas  $5.00. 

The  thrilling  adventure  story  of  a  tour  of  Europe  by  airplane. 

HIGHWAYS  AND  AIRWAYS.  Their  Relation  to  Commerce  and  Na- 
tional Defence.    By  W.  Jefferson  Davis  $LM. 

A  series  of  addresses  on  the  subject  of  National  Defense. 

INDIAN  AIR  WAYS.  By  S.  H.  Smith  (in  two  volumes)   $2.00. 

A  chronological  record  of  flights  in  and  thru  India  and  the  routes 
followed,  showing  commercial  possibilities. 

14 Y  FLIGHT  TO  THE  CAPE  AND  BACK.  By  Alan  J.  Cofaham  $1.50. 

A  personal  and  unvarnished  account  of  a  memorable  flight,  showing 
the  possibilities  of  great  commercial  air  routes  through  Africa. 

WITH  SEAPLANE  AND  SLEDGE  IN  THE  ARCTIC.    By  George 

Binney   $€.00. 

The  official  account  of  the  1924  Oxford  Arctic  Expedition,  written  by 
the  Leader. 


COMMERCIAL  AVIATION 

CIVIL  AVIATION    $2.H. 

A  Report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Civil  Aviation  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  American  Engineering  Council. 

COMMERCIAL  AIR  TRANSPORT.  By  Lieut.-CoL  Ivo  Edwards,  C.M.G., 
Deputy  Director  of  Air  Transport,  Air  Ministry,  and  F.  Tymms, 
M.C.,  A.F.R.  Ae.  S   $2-50. 

A  concise  exposition  of  the  present  position  and  possibilities  of  com- 
mercial air  transport  in  the  British  Empire. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ECONOMICS  OF  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION.   By  T.  H.  Kennedy   $2.00. 

TRANSPORT  AVIATION.  By  Archibald  Black  $3.00. 

Covers  the  entire  field  of  aviation.  Clearly  and  concisely  analyzes 
commercial  achievements  and  possibilities. 


DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 

A  B  C  OF  AVIATION.  By  Capt.  V.  W.  Page  $1.20 

Describes  the  basic  principles  of  aviation  and  fully  answers  many 
questions  about  aircraft,  their  construction  and  operation. 

AERODYNAMICS.  By  E.  P.  Warner  $7.00 

A  complete  coverage  of  the  fundamentals  and  their  application  in 

airplane  design. 

AEROPLANE     CONSTRUCTION,     OPERATION     AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE. By  J.  B.  Rath  bun  $2.M 

A  thoroughly  revised  edition  containing  full  descriptions  and  Ulustra 

tions  of  late  planes  including  those  of  Lindbergh  and  Byrd. 
AEROPLANE  STRUCTURES.    By  A.  J.  S.  Pippard  and  Capt.  L. 
Pritchard  $7.60 

Gives  complete  methods  of  calculation  for  modern  structure. 
COMPLETE  AIRMAN.    By  G.  C.  Bailey  $f.00 

A  complete  outline  of  knowledge  the  airman  ought  to  possess.  For 

home  or   school  study. 
MODERN  AIRCRAFT.  By  Major  V.  W.  Page  $f.M. 

Latest  information  on  design,  construction,  operation  and  maintenance. 
STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  AEROPLANES.    By  H.  Harper,  Tech 
Secretary  of  the  Civil  Aerial  Transport  Committes,  England,  $1.10 


ENGINEERING 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  AEROFOIL  AND  AIRSCREW  THEORY. 

H.  Glauert  

Suitable  for  students  of  aeronautical  engineering. 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS'  HANDBOOK.  By  Lionel  S.  Mark.  M.N. 
An  encyclopedia  of  mechanical  engineering  compiled  by  specialists 

2,000  pp.  pocket  sized,  thumb  indexed. 


ENGINES 

AEROPLANE  ENGINES  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.    By  J.  B. 

Rath  bun   JJ.M 

Very  completely  covers  the  construction  principles  and  operation. 
AIRCRAFT  POWER  PLANTS.    By  E.  T.  Jones,  R.  Inslry,  F.  W. 

Caldwell  and  R.  F.  Kohr  UJ». 

Part  1— Aircraft  Engines.  Part  2— Propellers.  Part  I— Water  Ballast 
Recovery. 

AIRPLANE  ENGINE.    By  L.  S.  Marks  ft.M 

Formulates  existing  knowledge  and  discusses  the  constructive  de- 
tails of  those  engines  whose  excellence  have  resulted  in  their  survival 

AIRPLANE  ENGINE  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  By  Glenn  D.  Anglo  tfM 
Compilation  of  all  available  data.    A  most  valuable  reference. 

AUTOMOBILE  AND  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES.  By  A.  W.  Jung*  »J» 
A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  High  Speed  Internal  Combustio* 
Engines. 

AVIATION  CHART.  By  Lt.  V.  W.  Page  Ma. 

Outlining  all  parts  of  a  typical  airplane  power  plant,  showing  the 
points  where  trouble  is  apt  to  occur  and  suggesting  remedies. 

AVIATION  ENGINES.  By  Lt.  V.  W.  Page  $!.» 

A  practical  work  containing  valuable  instructions  for  aviation  stu- 
dents, mechanicians  and  squadron  engineering  officers. 

ENGINE  DYNAMICS  AND  CRANKSHAFT  DESIGN.    By  Glenn  D 

Angle   M-M. 

A  complete  and  practical  volume  for  the  designer  and  student. 

THE  TESTING  OF  HIGH  SPEED  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  EN- 
GINES.   By  A.  W.  Judge   fTJt. 

For  engineers.  Sections  devoted  to  aircraft  engine  tests  very  eoaeist 
and  practical. 


GENERAL 

AIRCRAFT  IN  COMMERCE  AND  WAR.  By  J.  M.  Spsigfct  $3.21. 

Air  power  in  relation  to  sea  power  and  its  effect  on  national  defence 

and  commerce. 

AIRMEN  AND  AIRCRAFT.    By  H.  H.  Arnold  $2.00. 

An  introduction  to  aeronautics  covering  instruction  sourses,  types  of 

planes  and  exploits  of  famous  aviators. 

AVIATION  MEDICINE.  By  Louis  H.  Bauer,  M.D  fTJO. 

By  authority  of  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S.A.  The  first  book  oa  ■ 
new  medical  specialty. 

THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    ORGANIZED    AIR    POWER.    By    J.  M. 

Spaight     $7.N 

A  historical  study  of  the  formation  and  purposes  of  air  organizations 
of  the  United  States,  France,  England  and  Germany. 

BIRDFLIGHT  AS  THE  BASIS  OF  AVIATION.  By  Otto  Liiienthal 

$1.40 

Describing  the  fundamental  principles  of  flight. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  AEROPLANE.  By  Capt.  J.  Laursacs  Pritchard. 

$JJ0. 

A  comprehensive  account  of  early  and  recent  development,  famous 
flights,  races  and  records,  world  airways,  types  and  construction, 

engines,  etc. 

ELEMENTARY  AERONAUTICAL  SCIENCE.  By  J.  B.  Hart  and  W. 

Laidler  $3.00. 

Chapters  on  construction,  instruments,  aero  engines,  stability,  con- 
trol, etc. 

MARVELS  OF  MODERN  MECHANICS.    By  Harold  T.  Wilkin*  $M0 

The  mastery  of  land,  sea  and  air. 


HISTORICAL 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN   TWENTY-EIGHT   DAYS.   By  Linton 
Web   .a  $3.50. 

The  record  breaking  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  via  boat,  train, 

motor  car  and  airplane. 
4VIATION    IN   PEACE   AND    WAR.     By    Maj.    Gen.    Sir    F.  H. 
Sykes   $3.W. 

A  history  of  aviation  from  the  earliest   days  and  possibilities  of 

civil  aviation  in  peace  and  war. 
BY  AIRPLANE  TOWARDS  THE  NORTH  POLE.  By  Walter  Mittel- 
holzer  and  Others  $4.00. 

History  of  the  expeditions  to  Spitzbergen  in  1923  as  planned  in  con- 
junction with  Amundsen's  proposed  polar  flight. 
CONQUERING  THE  AIR.    By  Archibald  Williams  $2.00. 

The  development  of  aircraft  is  traced  from  the  first  gas  balloon  up 

to  the  present  time. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR.  By  C.  L.  M.  Brown  $1.06. 

An  historical  survey  emphasizing  the  significant  facts  in  the  gradual 

evolution  of  flying  machines. 
FIRST  CROSSING  OF  THE  POLAR  SEA.  By  Roald  Amundsen  and 
1  jncohi  Ellsworth  $5.00. 

A  thrilling  story  of  the  conquering  of  the  Arctic  by  air. 
THE  FIRST  WORLD  FLIGHT.   $5.00. 

As  related  to  Lowell  Thomas  by  the  flyers  themselves.    The  greatest 

adventure  story  of  our  time. 
GERMAN  AIR  RAIDS  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  1914-1918.  By  Capt. 
Joseph  Morris  $4.65. 

An  authentic  record  written  in  a  vivid  easy  style. 
INDIA  BY  AIR.  By  Sir  Samuel  Hoare    $2.50. 

A  personal  account  of  the  author's   flight  from   London  to  Delhi 

pointing  out  the  great  uses  to  which  civil  and  military  aviation  can 

be  put. 

HEROES  OF  THE  AIR.    By  Chelsea  Fraser  $2.00. 

Thrilling  accounts  of  hietory-making  flights. 
LAND,  SEA  AND  AIR.  By  Admiral  Mark  Kerr,  R.  N  $7.50. 

Reminiscences  and  memoirs  of  the  author's  varied  career. 
THE  ZEPPELINS.  By  Capt.  Ernst  Lehmann  and  Howard  Mingos.  $4.00. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the  airship,  including  a  complete 
description  of  the  Zeppelin  air  raids  during  the  war. 


LINDBERGH 

CHARLES  LINDBERGH:  HIS  LIFE.    By  Dale  Van  Every  and  Morris 
De  H.  Tracy          $2.00. 

Why  he  seems  to  typify  so  admirably  the  best  in  American  manhood. 
LINDBERGH.  THE  LONE  EAGLE.  By  George  Buchanan  Fife  $  .75 

His  life  and  achievements  with  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  navigation 

of  "The  Spirit  of  St.  Lotus." 
-WE."  By  Charles  A.  Lindbergh    ..$2.50. 

The  famous  flyer's  own  story  of  his  life  and  his  Transatlantic  flight, 

together  with  his  views  of  the  future  of  aviation. 


MATERIALS 

AIRCRAFT  AND  AUTOMOBILE  MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

VOL.  1.   (Ferroua).    By  A.  W.  Judge   $7.5*. 

A  treatise  for  aircraft,  automobile  and  mechanical  engineers. 
4MCRAFT  STEELS  AND  MATERIALS  $6.4*. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Sheffield  in  1920 
by  lecturers  of  note. 
THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  PLYWOOD  AND  GLUE.  By 

B.  C.  Boulton  $4.00. 

Covers  the  whole  field.  Many  war  developments  in  glues  have  been 
recorded. 

METALLURGY  OF  ALUMINIUM  AND  ALUMINIUM  ALLOYS.  By 

Robert    J.    Anderson  $10.00. 

A  modern  and  practical  treatise. 
NON-FERROUS  AND  ORGANIC  MATERIALS,  VOL  2.    By  A.  W. 

Judge   $7.50. 

Aluminum,  copper,  bearing  metals,  structure  and  properties  of  tim- 
ber, aero  fabrics,  ropes  and  varnishes. 


METEOROLOGY 

AERONAUTICAL  METEOROLOGY.  By  W.  R.  Gregg   $2.5*. 

A  concise  handbook  giving  facts  and  most  recent  developments. 
k  CLOUD  ATLAS.    By  Alexander  McAdie  $1.50. 

A  discussion  on  problems  in  cloud  formations,  meteorology,  etc. 
CLOUD  STUDIES.    By  A.  W.  Clayden,  N.  A.  $6.00. 

This  book  is  a  key  to  the  scientific  understanding  of  the  clouds,  the 

causes  of  their  formation  and  what  they  portend. 
HAN  AND  WEATHER.  By  Alexander  McAdie  $2.00. 

A  non-technical  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  atmosphere  and 

the  conditions  which  cause  changes  in  the  weather. 
THE  FORCE  OF  THE  WIND.    By  Herbert  Chatley  $1.50. 

Especially  valuable  to  the  aviator  as  showing  the  action  of  the  wind 

and  its  force. 


MILITARY 

AIR  POWER  AND  WAR  RIGHTS.  By  J.  M.  Spaight  $10.50. 

Classifying  and  illustrating  the  customs  of  air  warfare. 
AIR  WARFARE.   By  William  C.  Sherman  $4.21. 

A  thorough  analysis  for  the  use  of  air  officers  and  laymen,  giving  the 

latest  methods  used. 
STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS  OF  AIR  FIGHTING.    By  Major  Oliver 
Stewart,  M.  C,  A.  F.  C  $2.21. 

Intricate  manoeuvres  analyzed  in  detail. 

MODELS 

MODEL  AEROPLANING.  By  V.  E.  Johnson  $2.0*. 

Its  general  practice  and  principles. 
BOY'S  BOOK  OF  MODEL  AEROPLANES.  By  Francis  A.  Collins. 

$2.00. 

A  revised  edition  containing  the  best  of  the  material  in  two  previous 
books  and  considerable  new  matter. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  NAVIGATION 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION.  By  J.  E.  Dumbleton  $4.H. 

Its  principles  and  practice. 
AIRCRAFT    INSTRUMENTS.     By   H.   N.   Eaton  and  other  special- 
ists  $5.H. 

Complete  explanations  of  the  theory  and  practical  use  of  over  175 

types. 

AIR  NAVIGATION  NOTES  AND  EXAMPLES.  By  Instructor  Capt* 
S.  F.  Card,  Head  of  Navigation  Dept.  at  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege,   Greenwich   $3.76. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  FLUID  VELOCITY  AND  PRESSURE.  By  J. 
R.  PanneH,  National  Physical  Laboratory  $4. ft). 

PRIMER  OF  AIR  NAVIGATION.  By  H.  E.  Wimperis,  author  of  "Thi 
Internal  Combustion   Engine."   $2.59. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

AERIAL  HAZE  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM 
THE  AIR  $2.50. 

A  study  made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Research  Laboratory,  in 
collaboration  with  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Military  Aeronautics. 

AIRPLANE  PHOTOGRAPHY.    By  H.  E.  Ives  $4.H. 

A  scientific  survey  of  the  development  during  the  war  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  peace-time  possibilities. 

POEMS 

THE  POETRY  OF  FLIGHT.    Edited  by  S.  W.  Murray  $2.M. 

An  anthology  to  the  memory  of  all  who  have  given  their  lives  for 

aeronautical  progress. 
SONGS  OF  THE  AIR.    By  Louis  L.  de  Jean  

A  book  of  air  poems. 
WINGED  SHIPS.  By  E.  D.  Booth  $1.25. 

Poems  of  the  Air. 

WINGED  TRAILS.  By  Louis  De  Jean  $1.50. 

A  new  book  of  poems  by  an  aviator-poet  telling  of  the  adventure, 
fun  and  drama  of  the  sky. 

PRACTICAL  FLYING 

AEROBATICS.  By  H.  Barber   $S.ee 

An  explanation  in  simple  form  for  the  benefit  of  students,  of  the 

general  rules  governing  elementary  and  advanced  flying. 
THE  AEROPLANE  SPEAKS.  By  H.  Barber  $|.H. 

Contains  chapters  on  flight,  stability,  control,  rigging,  propellers,  etc 

Also  a  glossary  of  aeronautical  terms. 
THE  AIRPLANE.  By  Frederick  Bedell  $3.M 

A  practical  discussion  of  the  principles  of  airplane  flight  for  the 

flyer,  designer  and  student. 
MODERN  FLIGHT.  By  Cloyd  P.  Clevenger  ..$1.00. 

A  manual  of  practical  flying  giving  helpful  hints  on  airplane  motors 

and  rigging. 

REGULATIONS 

AERONAUTIC  SAFETY  CODE.   $u». 

Tentative  American  Standard.    Sponsored  by  Bureau  of  Standards, 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Inc. 
LAW  OF  AVIATION.  By  Rowland  W.  Fixel  $7.50. 

A  complete  authoritative  text  covering  all  questions  as  to  rights  and 

liabilities  of  aeronauts,  passengers  and  owners  of  aircraft. 
LAW  OF  THE  AIR.  By  Carl  Zollmann  $5.M. 

A  summary  of  al!  cases  in  the  court  reports,  commission  reports  and 

opinions  of  U.  S.  Attorneys  General,  Air  Commerce  Regulations,  etc. 
PUTTING  LAWS  OVER  WINGS.  By  W.  Jefferson  Davis  Jl.M. 

Discussion  of  a  very  important  factor  in  the  development  of  national 

defense  and  commercial  aviation. 


YEAR  BOOKS 

By  Aeronautical  Chamber 


AIRCRAFT  YEAR  BOOK  1927 

mere?   

Events  and  records  of  1926  fully  recorded. 


of  Com- 
 $*.». 


All  Book  Prices  Include  Postage 


Remit  by  P.  O.  Money  Order  or  Check,  to 

AERO  DIGEST,       220  West  42nd  Street,       New  York  City 


766 


DECEMBER,  1927 


Aero  Year  Book 

"The  Blue  Book  of  American  Aviation " 

For  1928 


Compilation  of  the  Aero  Year  Book,  "The  Blue  Book  of 
American  Aviation"  for  1928  is  progressing  rapidly. 

This  will  be  the  first  Comprehensive  directory  for  all 
those  interested  in  Aeronautic  Activities.  All  the  data  you 
will  need,  contained  in  a  single  volume,  in  a  convenient 
desk  size,  6  x  9%,  arranged  in  simple  and  logical  order, 
and  cross-indexed  for  the  man  who  wants  facts  —  at  once. 

It  will  be  authentic,  containing  the  latest  information, 
and  in  order  to  make  it  of  more  value  to  the  subscriber,  a 
monthly  supplement  will  be  issued. 

Indispensable  and  invaluable  to  Newspaper  Editors  and 
Publishers,  Advertising  Agencies,  U.  S.  Government  De- 
partments, Pilots,  Operators,  Field  Managers,  Manufac- 
turers and  Dealers  of  Airplanes,  Motors,  Parts  and  Acces- 
sories, and  all  those  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
Aeronautic  Industry. 

Published  By 

Aeronautical  Digest  Publishing 
Corporation 

220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AERO  DIGEST 


